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PREFACE 


eu 


THE present Volume contains the Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment during the years 1777 and 1778. To present the publie 
with correct Reports of the multifarious Debates, relating to 
the War with America, which took place during this memorable 
period —and which Debates, from the confused manner they 
have heretofore appeared in, have been rendered unintelligible, 
and, to the generality of readers, nearly useless—has been the 
anxious endeavour of the Editor. And he hopes, in particular, 
that the transactions, in both Houses, during the laborious 
Session, which opened on the 18th of November 1777, and 
closed on the 3rd of June 1778 —a Session in which a greater 
number of interesting public questions were agitated than, 
perhaps, in any other within the space of the preceding century 
—will be found detailed with a carefulness commensurate with 
their importance. 


Te favourable manner in which this Work has been 
received, makes it no less the duty than it is the interest of the 
Proprietors to exert their utmost to render it as worthy of 
attention as they are able. The remaining Volumes will appear 
‘Yegularly, until the Work shall be brought down to the year 
1803 ; at which period Tae Paruiamentary Desares, now 
publishing under the superintendence of Mr. T. C. Hansard, 
commenced. 


Lonpon, 5, Panton Square, 
Jan. 21, 1814. 
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17 GEORGE THE THIRD, A. D. 1777. . 


THIRD SESSION 
OF THE 
FOURTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
[Continued from Vol. XVIII.] 


L777. 


PETITION of the African Company. ] 
Jan. 29, 1777. A Petition of the com- 
mittee of the company of merchants trad- 
ing to Africa was presented, setting forth, 
“That the petitioners have laid before 
the House, an account of the money 
granted for the year 1775, examined and 
passed by the cursitor baron of the Ex- 


chequer, as required by an Act of the 23rd 


Geo. 2nd, intituled, * An Act for extend- 
‘ing and improving the trade to Africa ;’ 
and that they have invested the money 
grauted in 1776 for the support and main- 
tenance of the forts and settlements on the 
said coast; and that, the said forts and 
settlements having been delivered to the 
petitioners in avery bad state by the Royal 
African Company, and the sums annually 
granted by parliament being nearly ex- 
pended in the civil and military establish- 
ments, leaving very little for the repairs 
. of the said forts, several of them still: re- 


main in a very ruinous condition; and. 


that the House, in 1772, granted 2,4001. 
to finish the repairs of Cape Coast Castle ; 
but, in the progress of the work, the walls 
of the fort were found in so very decayed 
astate, and so many defects discovered, 
that the petitioners have been unavoidably 
led into the expence of a much larger sum, 
and the repairs of the said fort still remain 
unfinished, nor can the petitioners proceed 
therein until the House shall enable them ; 
[VOL. XIX.) 


and that, at the end of December 1775, 
the officers and servants.in Africa had ad- 
vanced for the public service about 7,000/. 
more than the petitioners have been en- 
abled to repay them; and that the said 
officers have further advanced about 1,2000. 
to the inhabitants of Lagoe and Mumford, 
two principal trading towns on the coast 
of Africa, in order to preserve the com- 
merce of those towns to the British nation, 
which advance the said officers pray may 
be repaid them ; and that the expence of 
freight and insurance on the goods and@ 
stores sent to Africa this year will amount 
to near 1,000/. extraordinary; and that 
the petitioners, being sensible of the great 
regard shewn by the House for the British 
forts and settlements on the coast of 
Africa: therefore pray tle House to take 
the premises into consideration, and grant -« 
such sum for the necessary support and 
maintenance of the said forts and settle- 
ments, for repaying the officers and ser- 
vants the several sums of money advanced 
by them, and likewise for the repairs still 
wanted, as shall seem meet.”’ 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 

Earl Nugent observed, that the present 
state of the African Company called for 
particular attention; that regular demands 
were made every year in parliament, for 
grants to defray the civil establishment; 
besides parcicular ones, for the repairs of 
fortifications, &c. that certainly it was an 
object worthy of inquiry, to know how 
the money granted was expended; yet he 
could not recommend such an enquiry to 
parliament, in the present state of public 
affairs, when he recollected what happened 
on a former occasion. In 1775, the same 
doubts existed; a committee was ap- 
pointed, and employed a great part of 
that session ; it was a tedious affair, and 
answered very little purpose. He could 

) 
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not, therefore, think of proceeding in the 
same manner now, but would move, 
** That an humble Address be presented 
- to his Majesty, that he will be pleased to 
give directions to the commissioners for 
trade and plantations, to enquire into, and 
prepares in order to be laid before this 

louse, a Report of the general State of 
the trade to Africa, the condition of the 
forts and settlements there belonging to 
the African company, and in what manner 
the several sums of money granted by par- 
jiament for maintaining and supporting the 
same, have been applied.” 

Mr. A. Bacon was of the same opinion, 
and that it was necessary that the grant 
should precede any inquiry in that House. 

_ Mr. Vyner said he well remembered the 
time alluded to by the noble lord, and the 
hon. gentleman. He recollected several 
curious particulars of the company send- 
Ing out bricks or stones to erect the forti- 
fications; yet, by the accounts, he was 
sorry to find, as well as by the petition, 
that the stones or bricks were so rotten, 
that instead of repairing the fortifications 
of Cape Coast Castle, they were in so 
ruinous a condition, that they must be 
pul down, and rebuilt from the very 
oundation. 

Mr. Gascoyne spoke against the con- 
duct of the African company, and ‘con- 
eluded that the grants of parliament an- 
swered no one substantial purpose, but 
that of establishing a monn 

The Address was agreed to. 


A Bill for granting Letters of Marque 
and Reprisal passed.) February 6. A 
Bill for enabling the commissioners for 
executing the office of lord high admiral 
of Great Britain to grant commissions, or 
letters of marque, to the commanders of 
private ships and vessels, to take and make 
prize of all ships or vessels, and their car- 
goes, belonging to or possessed by any of 
the inhabitants of the colonies of New 
Hampshire, Massachusett’s Bay, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, the three lower coun- 
ties on Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, for a time to be limited, was 


‘+ passed in the Commons, and carried to 


the Lords. There were no debates on this 
Bill, in any stage of its passing. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill 
Sor suspending the Habeas Corpus Act. ] 
February 6. Lord North said, that 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill 


(4 
having a matter of some importance to 
communicate to the House, he could wish 
their attention for a few minutes: it was 
upon a business which ought not to be 
detailed befure so thin a House, but there 
would be several stages of the business 
which would give opportunity for ample 
discussion: the thing was this; there had 
been, during the present war in América, 
many prisoners made, who were in actual 
commission of the crime of high treason ; 
and, there were persons, at present, guilty of 
that crime, who might be taken, but perhaps 
for want of evidence could not be kept in 
gaol. ‘That it had been customary upon 
similar occasions of rebellion, or danger of 
invasion, to enable the king to seize sus- 
pected persons: he would not be thought 
to hint at any necessity of trusting minis- 
ters at present with such a power in ge- 
neral; indeed, the times were different ; 
we were very far from having any rebel- 
lion at home ; and as to an invasion, we 
had not the least prospect of it: For these 
reasons, it was not meant to ask the full 
power, usual upon former occasions of 
rebellion. But as the law stood, they 
were well informed, that it was not possi- 
ble at present officially to apprehend the 
most suspected person. Another circum- 
stance was, that persons made prisoners 
from the rebels, and also in the act of pi- 

racy, on the high seas, at present, could 

be legally confined only in the common 

gaols, which would be entirely impracti- 

cable. It was necessary for the crown to 

have a power of confining them like other 

prisoners of war. Tle therefore moved, 
«© That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 

empower his Majesty to secure and detain 

persons charged with, or suspected of, the 

crime of high treason committed in North 

America, or on the high seas, or the crime. 

of piracy.””—Leave was accordingly given. 


Feb. 7. Lord G. Germaine presented 
to the House the following Bill: 


‘< A Bill to empower his Majesty to secure 
and detain Persons charged with, or 

. suspected of, the Crime of High Trea- 

son committed in North America, or 
on the High Seas, or the Crime of 
Piracy. 

«© Whereas a rebellion and war have 
been openly and traitorously levied and 
carried on in certain of his Majesty’s co- 
lonies and plantations in America, antl 
acts of treason and piracy have been com- 


mitted upon the ships and goods of his 
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Majesty’s subjects; and many persons 
have been seized and taken, who are ex- 
pressly charged or strongly suspected of 
such treasons and felonies, and many more 
such persons may be hereafter so seized 
and taken: 

‘¢ And whereas such persons have been 
or may be brought into this kingdom, and 
into other parts of his Majesty’s domi- 
nions; and it may be inconvenient in 
many such cases to proceed forthwith to 
the trial of such crimmals, and at the same 
time of evil example to suffer them to go 
at large: ; 

‘¢ Be it therefore enacted by the King’s 
most excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords spiritual 
and temporal, and Commons, in this pre- 
sent parliament assembled, and by the au- 
thority of the same, that all and ever 
geo or persons, who have been or shall 

ereafter be seized or taken in the act of 
high treason, committed in any of the co- 
lonies, or on the high seas, or in the act of 
piracy, or who are or shall be charged 
with, or suspected of the said crimes, and 
who have been or shall be committed for 
the said crimes, or either of them, or for 
suspicion of them, or either of them, in 
any part of his Majesty’s dominions, to 
the common gaol, or any other place of 
confinement specially appointed for that 
purpose, by warrant under his Majesty’s 
sign manual, by any magistrate haviog 
competent authority in that behalf (who is 
hereby authorised to commit such persons 
to the place so to be appointed) all and 
every such person and persons shall and 
may be thereupon secured and detained in 
safe custody without bail or mainprize, 
until the and that no 
judge or justice of peace shall bail or try 
any such person or persons, without order 
from his Majesty’s most honourable privy 
council, signed by of the said: 
privy council, until the said 
any law, statute, or usage, to the contrary 
in any wise notwithstanding. 

‘* And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that this Act shall con- 
tinue and be in force until the said 

and no longer.’’ 

Mr. Jehn Johnstone thought the power 
of calling out the militia of the kingdom, 
without the consent of parliament, and the 
Immense armament we had on foot, both 
by land and sea, sufficient to answer every 
end of government, in bringing back the 
Americans to their allegiance, without the 
dangerous measure of attacking the grand 


Jor suspending the Habeas Corpus Act. 
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palladium of the British constitution, the 
freedom of men’s persons. He considered 
it as the last rigorous step effectually to 
prevent all possibility of a reconciliation 
between the colonies and the mother 
country. 

Mr. Dunning moved that a Bill of such 
importance should be printed, and the 
second reading put off to the 10th, which 
was agreed to. 


Feb. 10. On the order of the day for 
the second reading of the Bill, 

Mr. John Johnstone said, this measure 
would increase the animosity between 
Great Britain and America. The confine- 
ments, commitments, massacres, and the 
whole train of consequences which would 
arise from such a system of punishment, 
revenge, and retaliation, probably on both 
sides of the Atlantic, filled his mind with 
horror and anxiety: added to this, the 
total suspension of all the great functions 
of the constitution, seemingly pro tempore, 


and for particular purposes; but which, 


by the same influence, might be extended 
to any duration, and directed to any pur- 
pose, gave a complexion to the whole, of 
the most arbitrary, cruel, and diabolical 
colour. By the present Bill, no man 
would be exempt, however peaceable and 
loyal, from being sacrificed at the shrine - 
of the bloody ministerial mandate; whe- 
ther in America or Britain, it was all the 
same ; whether guilty or not guilty, he lay 
not only at the mercy of his private ene- 
mies, but of every tool in office, from the 
highest to the lowest. The wide circuit - 
of the human mind was not more various 
and extensive than man’s suspicions, nor 
more numerous than the motives which 
provoke him to public oppression and pri- 
vate ill. Bad, however, as the Bill was, 
and big with mischief, he would rest con- - 
tented in some measure, if ministers 
would pledge themselves for the due per- 
formance of what the title and preamble 
of the Bill seemed obviously to import. 
Mr. Dunning said, he would not take 
up the time of the House in debating the 
Bil upon legal grounds ; for where there 
was no reason or justice, there could be no 
law. Law supposes a rule, which, while 
it prescribes a mode of conduct, respecting 
either the public or individuals, defines the 
offence, annexes the punishment, and, be- 
sides, specially py and directs all the 
intermediate steps between the charge and 
conviction, but more particularly the mea- 
sure and quantity of the punishment. 
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What does this Bill say? No crime is im- 
putable, no examination of innocence or 
criminality is to follow. The punishment 
is inflicted, in the first instance, on the 
pound of mere suspicion. A man may 

e suspected; any man may be suspected ; 
but his guilt or innocence are entirely out 
of the question; no enquiry whatever is 
to be made into either, as long as the pre- 
sent Bill continues in force. 

He confessed there were times, in which 
it had been found extremely necessary to 
suspend the Habeas Corpus Act; such, in 
particular, were the two late most unna- 
tural and unprovoked rebellions in Scot- 
land: but then there was a necessity 
stated. That necessity was not denied ; 
it was, indeed, notorious: but would an 
man say, that was the case at present ? Is 
there a rebellion within the kingdom? Is 
there a pretender claiming the crown as 
his legal andconstitutional inheritance ; and 
that at the expence of both our civil and 
religious rights—the very essence, as well 
as the form of our constitution? No such 
thing: the idea is ridiculous. Are we, on 
the other hand, afraid that the people of 
America will pass the Atlantic ona bridge, 
and come over and conquer us? and that 
their partisans lie in ambush abcut Brent- 
ford or Colnbrook? That, it may be pre- 


‘sumed, will be hardly contended, even in | 


the present rage for assertion without 
eas » and conclusion without argument. 

o: this Bill, I plainly perceive, has been 
manufactured for other purposes. It can 
be stretched, and fine: and twisted, by 
the ingenuity of my worthy and learned 
friend the Attorney General, or by some of 
his brethren, equally ingenious, to affect 
and reach men who never saw America, or, 
peaerene the high seas, as efficacious- 

» for the mere temporary purposes of 
 gebapionaa and revenge, as if they had 

een caught in arms—in open rebellion. 
If even ministers had contented themselves 
with this first ebullition of their fiery, irre- 
sistible zeal for persecution, the public 
might look on, with a mixture of contempt 
and astonishment, at the insolence and 
folly of the attempt; but when they go a 
step farther, and venture to couple it with 
& power untried in the annals of this coun- 
try, a power, including in it the most 
bloody species of proscription, I confess I 
begin to feel sentiments of a very different 
nature. What does the clause say? After 
empowering the apprehension, on the mere 
grounds of suspicion, and directing the 
commitment to any common gaol, within 
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his Majesty’s dominions, are not we next 
told, “ or to any other | potas of confine- 
ment, specially appointed for that purpose, 
by warrant under his Majesty’s sign ma- 
nual, by any magistrate, having competent 
authority in that behalf ae is hereby 
authorized to commit such persons to the 
place so to be a ante a Is not this 
evidently a power, not only to punish the 
innocent, but to inflict such pains upon 
them as an honest mind must revolt at, 
and contemplate with horror? The magis- 
tratemay take up and commit, on suspi- 
cion, to the common gaol, and by the sign 
manual, to any other place especially ap- 
pointed ; and is further authorized to com- 
mit according to such special appoint- 
ment. What is this but to authorize the 
mode, measure, and place of confinement, 
at the pleasure of the minister, which, be- 
sides, manifestly includes in it the power 
of temporary banishment, as well as con- 
finement, to any part, or to the most re- 
mote, unhealthy, and pestiferous climate, 
within the wide circuit of his Majesty’s 
dominions, in the four qnarters of the 
globe? If this be the intention of my hon. 
and learned friend, and his no less honour- 
able employers, in God’s name let him 
speak out; let us know, let the publie 
know, what they are to expect. Let him 
and his friends no longer amuse us with a 
formal circumstantial story of America 
and the high seas, or of the crime of pi- 
racy ; such tales may be amusing to some 
people, and they may answer certain pur- 
poses out of doors, and in some particular 

laces: but to talk of them seriously with- 
in these walls, will not, I believe, be at- 
tempted. The power endeavoured to be 
vested in the crown by this Bill, is most 
evidently a dictatorial power, or sintilar to 
that exercised by the Roman dictators. 
We all know the motives for granting such 
apower. It will hardly be contended, that 
any such motives exist at present. We 
all know the frequent abuse of it, and the 
horrid purposes towards the latter period 
of the common-wealth, to which it was 
employed; and I presume there is not a 
school-boy of three years standing, who is 
ignorant that that mighty republic was 
overthrown by a dictator. Such will al- 
ways be the case, when powers are granted 
through ignorance, wantonness, and de- 
sign. If the present Bill was to have no 
other evil effect than establishing a pre- 
cedent for future ministers to come to par- 
liament on the same errand, I should be 
against it: but when I behold it in the 
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light I do, I must deem it a most formid- 
able, dangerous, and, I fear, fatal attack, 
upon the liberty of this country. It seems 
directed at its very vitals, and, in my 
opinion, threatens its total destruction, 
if hot a dissolution of the constitution. 
Before I conclude, I must observe, if 
any thing were wanting to shew the true 
complexion of this Bill, the words ‘ high 
seas’ and ‘ piracy’ will fully explain it; 
these words apply to the seas contiguous to 
Great Britain and Ireland. It is, indeed, 
plainly perceivable, whatever the title of 
the Bill may be, it is not an American, so 
much as it is a British suspensiun of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. It may overtake 
any man, any where. It authorises a dis- 
cretionary punishment, without a colour 
of legal proof, or even a probable ground 
of suspicion. It makes no distinction be- 
tween the dreams of a sick man, the rav- 
ings of a demoniac, and the malice of a 
secret or declared enemy. No man is 
exempt from punishment, because inno- 
cence is no longer a protection. It will 
generate spies, informers, and false ac- 
cusers beyond number; and furnish the 
means of gratification, emolument, and 
satiety, to the most profligate of the spe- 
cies; while it will let loose with impunity, 
the blackest, and most horrid vices, which 
disgrace the human mind. In fine, it will 
realise what has hitherto been looked upon 
to be the creature of poetic fiction: it will 
scatter over the land more ills and curses, 
than were ever supposed to flow from 
Pandora’s box. Justice will be bound, as 
well as blind; and it will be in the power 
of every revengeful minister, or mercenar 
villain, to satiate his revenge, or fill his 
pockets, at the expence of the best, and 
most virtuous men in the commonwealth. 
Mr. Attorney General Thurlow said, 
that nothing more was meant by the Bill, 
than to apprehend, commit, and confine 
persons actually charged, or suspected of 
committing, the crime of high treason in 
America, or on the high seas, or of piracy. 
It was absurd and preposterous to the last 
degree, to suppose it was framed inten- 
tionally to reach or overtake persons pre- 
sumed to be disaffected to this government, 
within this realm. He was certain the 
kingdom contained no such description of 
men. ‘Treason and rebellion were pro- 
perly and peculiarly the native growth of 
America. If government feared any such 
disposition in the people of this country, 
their application would have been fair, 
open, and direct; they would. have come 
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to parliament, and desired an immediate 
suspension of the Habeas Corpue Act, ie 
so many words; they would have accom- 
panied such a request with their motives, 
and have stated the grounds of necessity. 
But the present Bill was framed totally on 
another plan; it was meant to prevent 
mischief, not with a view to rigorous 
punishments, much Jess to persecutions. 
No innocent man had any thing to fear, 
the guilty mani had every thing ; and what. 
ever harsh epithets gentlemen who disap- 
proved of the Bill, might think proper to 
bestow on it, he should, for his part, al- 
ways think, that that was the mildest, 
wisest, and most lenient government, which 
directed its attention, and devised modes 
of prevention, instead of endeavouring to 
deter by rigorous and sanguinary punish- 
ments. His hon. and Jearned friend 
founded his prime objection on a supposi- 
tion that the Bill might be construed to 
extend to persons who had committed 
crimes within the realm. This was an ob- 
jection, he solemnly believed, of the first 
impression. Be that as it might, this was 
not the proper stage of the Bill to debate 
that question; supposing that the Bill 
were to operate precisely as his learned 
friend had stated it, he could not see even 
a colourable pretext for finding fault with 
it. Imagining the king’s death, his jus- 
tices, his treasurer, &c. was high treason ; 
so was levying war within the realm, or 
appearing in arms against the sovereign, 
or adhering to, or corresponding with, his 
enemies; now, if it should be discovered, © 
that any person in this country had assist- 
ed the rebels with arms, or warlike stores | 
of any kind, or that they had been assisted 
by his subjects, in any part of his domi- 
nions, with money, or implements of war, 
&c. he could not pretend to say, how far 
such an assistance, or adherence, might 
be construed to come within the descrip- 
tion of high treason, as laid down by the 
25th Edw. the 3d. The committee was 
the proper place to come to the explana- 
tions so earnestly pressed by his learned 
friend; he should, therefore, be for the 
second reading of the Bill, and trust for 
the perfect formation of the Bill to that 
stage. 

Mr. Fox said, that the present Bill 
served as a kind of key, or index, to the 
design that ministers had been some years 
manifestly forming, the objects of which 
they rendered visible from time to time, as 
opportunity served, as circumstances prov- 
ed favourable, or #8 protection increased, 
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and power strengthened. It resembled, 
he said, the first scene in the fifth act, 
when some important transaction, or cir- 
cumstance, affecting the chief personages 
in the drama, comes to be revealed, and 
points directly to the denouement. This 
plan had been long visible, and however 
covertly hid, or artfully held back out of 
sight, was uniformly adopted, and steadily 
pursued: it was nothing less than robbing 
America of her franchises, as a previous 
step to the introduction of the same sys- 
tem of government into this country ; and, 
in fine, of spreading arbitrary dominion 
over all the territories belonging to the 
British crown. He contended, that no- 
thing but the most inevitable necessity 
could justify the present measure; such a 
concurrence of circumstances, as happen- 
ed at the Revolution, when the people of 
England were compelled to embrace the 
alternative of submitting passively to the 
will of a base, perjured tyrant, or of trust- 
ing to the dangerous experiment of ap- 

ointing a dictator to preside over them, 
in the person of the prince of Orange, till 
& new constitutional establishment could 
be formed, and legally recognised. ‘This 
perilous state of things was but of short 
duration; it was running, to be sure, a 
great risk; but then, it was to prescrve 
the liberty of this country from eternal de- 
struction.—He dwelt a considerable time 
on the invaluable advantages derived from 
the Habeas Corpus Act, which he called 
the great palladium of the liberties of the 
subject; expressing at the same time, his 
astonishment, in the boldest and most ani- 
mated terms, at the insolence and temerity 
of ministers, who could thus dare to snatch 
it from the people, by a mandate manufac- 
tured by themselves, though sanctioned 
by the sign manual ; and not only attempt 
to deprive the object of their envy, resent- 
ment, or fears, of bis liberty, but send him 
out of Great Britain, to the most distant.and 
remote part of the British dominions. Who 
knows, said he, but the ministers, in the 
fullness of their malice, may take into their 
heads, that I have served on Long Island, 
under general Washington? What would 
it avail me, in such an event, to plead an 
alibi ; to assure my old friends, that I was, 
during the whole of the autumn American 
campaign, in England; that I was never 
in America, nor on any other sea but be- 
tween Dover and Calais; and that all my 
acts of piracy were committed on the mute 
creation? All this may be very true, says 
@ minister, or a minister’s understrapper, 
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you are for the present suspected, that is 
sufficient. I know you are fond of Scot- 
land; this is not the time for proofs; you 
may be, and very probably are innocent; 
what of that? this Bill cares'not a fig 
whether you are guilty or innocent. I will 
send you, under this sign manual, to study 
the Erse language in the isle of Bute ; and 
as soon as the opcration of the Billis spent, . 
you will be at liberty to return whither 
you please; and then you may, if you like, 
call on your accusers, to prove their 
charges of treason in America, on the 
high seas, and of piracy; but they will 
laugh in your face, and tell you they never 
charged you, they only suspected you; 
and the act of parliament will serve as a 
complete plea in bar; it will answer a 
double end; it will be at once your redress 
and our justification—O, but says the 
learned gentleman, it is not possible to tell 
how far constructive treason may extend ; 
or whether it may not reach such as have 
aided and abetted the American rebels, 
by sending them arms and ammunition, by 
corresponding with them, &c. It is, it 
seems, lucky for me, that I have no con- 
nection in America; if I had, though they 
could not so decently suspect me of being 
on Long Island in August last, when they 
knew the contrary, they might say, that I 
held a trcasonable or a piratical correspon. | 
dence with them. Suppose for instance, 
an old school-fellow, or intimate compa- 
nion, I should most probably have kept up 
a correspondence; and whien writing to 
him, would have tcld him, ‘ that Whigs, 
and those that were friends to the Revo- 
lution, were looked upon now as factious 
persons, for these are the times that large 
strides are taken, not only to destroy 
the liberties of America, but of this coun- 
try likewise.’ Would not such a para- 
graph as this furnish a good ground for 
suspicion? But weakness, cruelty, suspi- 
cion, and credulity, are almost always 
inseparable ; at least they are often found 
in the same company. Ministers are cre- 
dulous in the extreme, because they are 
fearful; and they are fearful from a con- 
sciousness of their crimes. Suspicions, 
however ill founded, upon tales, however 
improbable, are received by them as facts 
not to be controverted ; witness the infor- 
mation of Richardson against Sayre, some 
time since; and the recent affair of 
John the Painter, relative to the improba- 
ble story of his setting fire to the rope- 
house at Portsmouth. I am not surprised 
at any thing, The tone of the munuster 1s 
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become firm, loud, and decisive. He has 
already assured us, in this House, that he 
has nearly subdued America; and by 
what we are able to collect from this Bill, 
we may presume, he means to extend his 
conquests nearcr home. - 

Lord North. I am extremely sorry to 
have the misfortune to be misquoted, or 
grossly misunderstood, by the hon. gentle- 
man over the way. I never said that I had 
_ nearly subdued America, or that America 
. was nearly subdued. What I said, and 


what I again repeat, was, that under God. 


his Majesty’s arms had met with many 
signal successes, and that I thought we 
were in a fair way of subduing America, 
not that we had nearly subdued it. The 
hon. gentleman who spoke last, and the 
Jearned gentleman who spoke early in the 
debate, seém to lay great stress on the 
improper power vested in the magistrate 
respecting the commitment under the sign 
manual. For my part, I seeno new power 
vested in the magistrate; the warrant 
under the sign manual will be his autho- 
rity : that warrant will be legalized by the 
present Bill: so that 1 think the magis- 
trate will stand precisely as he did before. 
He could before commit to the common 
gaol ; now he is obliged to commit, minis- 
terially, to the place specially appointed 
for the reception of such offenders: so 
that, if amy alteration be made in the 
power of commitment, as residing in the 
magistrate, it is by abridging, not in ex- 
tending it. Before the passing the Act, 
he could commit to any prison; now he is 
bound specifically to obey the terms of 
the warrant. Before he could admit per- 
sons, charged on suspicion of treason, to 
bail ; now, neither judge, nor any inferior 
magistrate, can, without order from the 
privy council, admit any person to bail so 
charged or suspected. The hon. gentle- 
man charges his Majesty’s servants with 
blind, ill-founded credulity, relative to the 
affair of Richardson and Sayre. For my 
part, I beg leave to think very differently 
on the subject. I should deem the secre- 
tary of state, who committed Sayre, ex- 
tremely neglectful, if not criminal in his 
conduct, had he not attended to Richard- 
son’s information, and proceeded in the 
affair as he did. Gentlemen will, when 
they find a convenience in it, argue and 
decide on facts from events, and the doc- 
trine of probabilities ; but I will venture to 
‘contend, that many plots, which have come 
to maturity, and have been productive of 
the most fatal mischiefs, have been. laid 
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open in their infancy, and such early dis- 
coveries treated as matters unworthy of 
credit or attention. It is likewise certain, 
that conspiracies, equally important and 
consequential in their nature, have been 
defeated in their early stages, upon a dis- 
covery of circumstances and details muclt 
more trifling than those respecting the in- 
formation of Richardson, or the suspicious 
conduct of John the Painter; for though 
the latter was apprehended for a burglary, 
I am still inclined to believe, that whatever 
his motives may have been, his conduct 
has fully justified the steps that have been 
taken towards a thorough discovery of 
this very mysterious affair. The opposers 
of this Bill seem extremely desirous to 
learn its intended duration. I mean to 
fill up the blank by the words the 31st 
of December next, or to the first day of 
the next session of parliament, which will 
answer precisely the same end; for in all 
probability the parliament will meet before 
Christmas; and if it should not be found 
necessary to continue it, the law will con- 
sequently cease. 

Colonel Barré called upon administra- 
tion to defend the principle of the Bill in 
that stage, and not send it to a committee 
by the mere power of numbers, unsup- 
ported by reason, justice, or policy. He 
said this Bill would completely accomplish 
what the other hasty, ill-advised, intem- 
perate measures had begun, and in part 
effected. He was certain the present 
measure was the worst of all, and would 
be productive of massacre and retaliation, 
if not of more alarming consequences 
nearer home. America must be reclaimed, 
not conquered or subdued. - Conciliation 
or concession are the only sure means of 
either gaining or retaining America. The 
conquest of that neat is doubtful : 
though it were subdued, the holding of it 
without the affection and good-will of the 
natives, would be impossible.. To make 
America valuable, and to insure its posses- 
sion, was therefore only to be effected by 
the most lenient measures. | 

Governor Johnstone said, he would re- 
peat what he had told administration a 
thousand times before ; that America was 
not to be reclaimed, by the harsh decrees 


which originated within those walls; nor . 


yet by the mere power of Great Britain. 
He said, the admiral and general sent to 
America were likely to effect more by 
their personal characters and amiable man- 
ners, than a-thousand bloody edicts issued 
by that House. The Americans had the 
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spirit of Britons: they might be led, but 
he was satisfied they would never submit 
to be driven. He then turned to the Bill, 
and foretold, that it would be productive 
of one or both of these consequences: it 
would raise a discontent, jealousy, and dis- 
like of government at home, though none 
of the powers delegated by the Bill were 
ever meant to be exercised, or carried into 
execution; or it would widen the breach 
so much between Great Britain and her 
colonies, that it. would be utterly impossi- 
ble ever again to close it. The Bill was 
unnecessary, if it was not framed for latent 
urposes, which, while it was depending, 
it would not be prudent to avow, lest it 
should prove fatal to it; for if the Bill 
meant, what ostensively it imported, an 
apprehension and confinement, for offences 
Suspected to have been committed, in 
America, it was to all intents and purposes 
nugatory and absurd; because the statute 
of treasons, as explained by the Attorney 
General, would answer every thing pro- 
is by the Bill. Ifso, why then pass a 
ill, which impowers the minister, or ad- 
ministration, to lay every person in the 
kingdom by the heels, when they may 
think proper? 
The House then divided on the motion 
for the second reading of the Bill: 


Tellers. 


Lord Cranborne - - , 
YEAS Sir Grey Cooper - - t 195 
Mr. Thomas Townshend 
Nozs Mr. Pulteney a ‘ 43 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


' Feb. 13. The House went into a com 
‘mittee on the Bill. | : 
Sir Grey Cooper moved. an amendment, 
to remove any ambiguity in the first enact- 
ing clause; though he observed, there 
was no occasion for such explanation, as 
it was obvious that the locality of the of- 
fence was sufficiently described by the 
words ‘* America, high-seas, and piracy ;” 
that the words, “ said crimes, or either of 
them,’”’ could have no reference but to 
the saveral specics of offence immediate- 
Jy preceding ; and that.the general power 
of committing, vested in the crown, and 
contained in the description, “ his Majes- 
ty’s dominions,” was evidently referable 
to the offences stated in the preamble and 
clause itself, as well as in the title of the 
Bill; but however, to remove all doubt, 
the amendment was intended to contine 


the pflance to America and.the bigh scas, 
| t | 
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and the species of crime to treason and 
piracy. . 

Mr. Feilde saw no manner of service in 
the clause now offered: it left the matter 
just as it found it: it was not the place 
where the fact was committed, that rouz- 
ed the jealousy of the nation; it was the 
power of committing within the realm, 
at pleasure, on suspicion; and the other 
power of committing to any place, spe- 
cially appointed, within the wide circuit of 
his Majesty’s dominions. A possible abuse, 
or rather misconstruction of the clause, as 
it originally stood, might be made; but the 
powers of committing on suspicion, within 
the kingdom, and to whatever place the 
minister might think proper, were of such 
a nature in themselves, that if they were 
meant to be exercised, they would inevita- 
bly be productive of the greatest hard- 
ships. If, therefore, ministers were deter- 
mined to carry the measure through, with 
all its imperfections, they would, after de- 
fining the offence, as respecting America, 
confine the operation of the Bill to that 
country, and introduce a distinct clause, 
which should suspend the Habeas Corpus 
Act in Great Britain and Ireland, for a 
limited time, which would: fully answer 
every ostensible purpose of the Lill, as 
well as in its present form. He recom- 
mended strongly to administration to make 
a difference between persons taken in arms, 
and such as only submitted to the respec- 
tive governwents where they resided, and 
to the civil power and couatroul establish- 
ed by the means of an usurped authority. 

Lord North strongly urged the neces- 
sity there was for strengthening govern- 
ment at this critical period. He said it 
would be impossible to carry on public 
business without delegating powers to the 
crown,'on extraordinary, which would not 
be proper on ordinary occasions. Parlia- 
ment were the best judges when and to 
whom tocntrust such extraordinary powers. 
If the present was a time that called for 
such a confidence; and parliament were 
satisfied that the King’s servants would 
not call for an improper power, or abuse 


any power, the possession of which might 


be deemed necessary for the public safety, 


then every argument on a possible abuse 


of the proposed law, must fall to the 
ground. On the other hand, if parliament 
should entertain any jealousy that the law 
would be wrested from its real intention, 
to purposes not avowed, or purposely con- 
cealed, then they would do well to with- 


hold the powers desired by this Bill, For 
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his part, he did not wish to press for any 

new power; the House must judge, and 

whichever way the House determined, he 

should cheerfully acquiesce in its judg- 

ment. The sale material ebjection he 

heard offered against the Bill, was that 

now obviated by the amendment proposed. 
Whatever the learned gentleman who 

spoke last might think, the amendment, in 

his opinion, cleared up the ambiguity of 
the expression, so much complained of on 

the second reading. If the opposers of 
the Bill meant that it should retain any 

efficacy at all, they must now rest satisfied: 

for to talk of apprehending persons only 

upon legal proofs previously stated; or 

aher apprehension only detaining them till 
they could be released by a writ of Habeas 

Corpus, was in fact not debating the 
clauses of the Bill, but controverting its 
very principle, the necessity, at this cri- 
tical season, of strengthening the hands of 
government. 

Mr. Dempster agreed that his lordship. 
was perfectly right in one part of his ar- 
gument, where he said, that those who op- 
posed the Bill, though they seemed de- 
sirous to mend it, in fact dheanproved of 
the principle on which it proceeded. He 
acknowledged the observation to be per- 
fectly just, for though he wished the Bill 
were rendered less noxious; even if it 
were amended, he should give it a direct 
neueurs in the last stage. There was 
only one point in which he and the noble 
Jord agreed, and that was, if the necessity, 
were shewn, the propriety of suspending 
the Habeas Corpus Act would follow of 
courses no grounds for any such neces- 
sity having been stated, all arguments 
under any such pretext were at an end. 
He moved an amendment to the body of 
the Bill, limiting the objects of it, for the 
better protection of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain. 

Lord North thought the amendment 
unnecessary; the inhabitants of Great 
Britain wanted no such security, they were 
not within the Act, and if any one was un- 
justly imprisoned, this Act would not pro- 
tect the injury, the party would have his 
action, and the warrant, if a bad one, would 
derive no legality from this Act. 

Mr. Moysey thought the objection might 
be removed without sacrificing the real 
object of the Act, otherwise he should not 
have supported it. To say the party had 
his action, was no reason for depriving 
him of the Habeas C -' Our fore- 
fathers had their action, before any of the 
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Habeas Corpus Acts were passed, and 
they found it a very insufficient protection, 
and so they would again, if driven to that 
alone. If the amendment could not be 
received, he should vote for the Bill with- 
out it, which he thought a very necessary 
one, but he recommended to administra- 
tion to adopt a provision of this sort them- | 
selves, before the Bill should pass. 

Mr. Henry Dundas spoke warmly io 
favour of the Bill; and contended, if ne- 
cessity was a good ground, that necessity 
most incontrovertibly existed at present. 
The hands of government called for every 
assistance in the power of parliament to 
delegate or create. It was absurd to ex- 
press a confidence in the crown and its 
ministers, and yet mix with it the most 
childish fears, and worse-founded suspi- 
cions. To act thus, was to qualify the 
trust now sought in such a manner, as to 
render it totally inefficacious, 

Mr. T. Townshend said, there should 
be a line drawn between the innocent and 
the guilty; the degree of probability at- 
tending the suspicion, the degree of guilt, 
concerning which that suspicion arose; 
and a mode of redress, in cases where the 
power granted by the Bill was manifestly 
or grossly abused: in short, it was, in his 
opinion, arming ministers with a power 
every way unprecedented and unknown to 
the constitution; dangerous in itself, and 
alarming to the last degree. 

Mr. Welace was in. favour of the Bill, 
in its amended state. The whole argu- 
ments on the other side, supposed an abuse 
of the powers granted by the Bill; he had 
a right to suppose the very contrary; 8o 
that with him, and every person who 
thought as he did, every objection raised 
on such a supposed abuse could have no 
weight. 

Mr. ‘Morton confessed, that he did not 
see the Bill exactly in the same light with 
several of his learned brethren, for whose 
opinions he entertained the highest re- 
spect; for by a natural interpretation of 
the clause, it was apparent, that the whole 
Bill was manifestly at variance with the 
titleand preamble. The Bill was to punish 
by due course of law, persons guilty of the 
crimes of high treason in America and the 
high seas; or more properly speaking, to 
impower the crown, on grounds of suspi- 
cion, to apprehend and commit such per- 
sons, as the preamble states, who have 
been or may be brought into this kingdom ; 
yet the part of the Bill, where this power 
of epprehending and detaining 1 given, 

[C} 
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does not only give that power, but a ge- 
neral power to take up any person, no 
matter for what crime. It was absurd to 
say, that the locality of the crime was 
_marked out by the Bill; for where was 
the redress provided? No where, that he 
could see, but by an application to the 
privy council, who were to be invested 
with the power of the courts of common 
Jaw. But the mischief would be done, in 
the first instance, previous to any such ap- 
plication, and the Habeas Corpus Act 
would be in fact suspended, to all intents 
and purposes, within the realm, for criines 
not pretended to have been committed 
within the realm. He was therefore 
clearly of opinion, that it was better to 
suspend the Habeas Corpus at once, by a 
clause to be inserted in the Bill; because, 
in that case, every man would know what 
he had to depend on, and every good sub- 
ject would acquiesce in a power, civilly 
created, for the public benefit. 

The Solicitor General said it was to the 
Jast degree absurd, to talk and reason as 
if we were at present in a state of perfect 
tranquillity, whereas nothing could be 
more opposite to such a desirable state of 
things. 

Mr. Serjeant Glynn spoke against the 
“Bill, as well as the amendment. He con- 
demned the power given to the magis- 
trates, who might exercise it to serve the 
most oppressive purposes. It might be 
employed by the ministers, to effect the 
most cruel acts of tyranny; and though 
the law might be open, and-the magistrate 
might be convicted of fulse imprisonment, 
4t could not probably be a farthing out of 
his own pocket; but on the contrary, it 
might put several hundred pounds into his 
pocket, all which would be ultimately 
drawn from the public purse. 

The Attorney General said, one would 
be inclined to think that the gentlemen on 
‘the other side chose to forget the cus- 
tomary conduct, in times of public con- 
fusion. If they had not, they would have 
confessed, that it had been always usual 
to arm government with great discretio- 
nary powers pro tempure. If those powers 
Should be abused, that would be a very 
proper subject for parliament hereafter to 
enquire into; but if parliament entertained 
~ no such suspicion, nor had no right to en- 
tertain any such suspicion, it was a most 
extraordinary mode of reasoning to argue 
against the use of the Bill, from the possi- 
ble ubuse of it. As tothe operation of 
the Bill, within the kingdom, it was an 
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objection totally new. If giving intelli- 
gence to an enemy was a species of trea- 
son, which several well authenticated cases 
in the books affirmed it was, it would in- 
deed be very strange, if a person guilty 
of treason should escape punishment be- 
cause he resided in the kingdom. On the 
contrary, if there were men in the king- 
dom answering any such description, that 
was one very principal motive, in his opi- 
nion, for passing the Bill. 

The Committee divided upon the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Dempster; 125 
against it, and 25 for it. 


Feb. 14. The Sheriffs of London pre- 
sented a Petition against the Bill; setting 
forth ; . : 

‘¢ That the petitioners have seen a Bill 
depending in the House, to empower his 
Majesty to secure and detain persons 
charged with, or suspected of, the crime 
of high treason, committed in North Ame- 
rica, or on the high seas, or the crime of 
piracy ; and that, if the said Bill should 
ee into a law, the petitioners are appre- 

ensive it will create the greatest uneasi- 
ness in the minds of many of his Majesty’s 
good subjects, and tend to excite the most 
alarming disturbances, all persons indis- 
criminately being liable, upon the ground 
of suspicion alone, without any oath made, 
and without convening the parties, or 
hearing what they can allege in their own 
justification, to be committed to a remote 
prison in any corner of the realm, there to 
remain without bail or mainprize; and 
that the Habeas Corpus, which is the 
great security of the liberties of the peo- 
ple, will be suspended; and that the peti- 
tioners are deeply affected with what they 


‘conceive will be the dangerous conse- 


quence of such a law, as, from little mo- 
tives of resentment, and various other in- 
ducements, there may be persons compe- 
tent to commit, who may be tempted to 
exercise that power in its utmost latitude 
and extent: and that measures so violent 
and unconstitutional, so subversive of the 
sacred and fundamental rights of the people, 
and subjecting them to the most cruel 
oppression and bondage, will, in the judg- 
ment of the petitioners, be introductive of 
every species of mischief and confusion, 
and thereby precipitate the impending 
ruin of this country: the petitioners there- 
fore earnestly beseech the House, that the 
said Bill may not pass into a law; or at 
least to take such care as in their wisdom 
may seem meet, to prevent it from being 


. 
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extended, in its operation or construction, 
to any of his Majesty’s subjects resident 
in these kingdoms.”’ 

On the order of the day for receiving 
the report of the Bill, 

Mr. Luttrell rose, and spoke with great 
asperity against the Bill, and the framers 
of it; said it was not only arbitrary and 
ambiguous, but replete with danger to 
every individual in this country; and in its 
present form and extent directly contrary 
to the intentions avowed by the noble lord 
(North) and his coadjutors, when they 
brought it in. He said the more he heard 
it discussed, the more he was convinced of 
its importance to the public, and of the 
many unconstitutional designs and mis- 
chiefs couched under it. 

Mr. Serj. Glynn spoke warmly against 
the Bill; and insisted, that if it passed in 
its present form, no man, however inno- 
cent, loyal, or virtuous, could say how long 
he should be out of a loathsome dungeon. 

Mr. fox was against receiving the re- 
port. He said no man was safe an instant, 
should the Bill pass into a law. It would 
arm the most profligate of the human spe- 
cies; and give them a power over the best 
men in the nation. No man would be safe 
under it, unless one could suppose that a 
Country magistrate understood more law, 
and was more sagacious; or a trading jus- 
tice had more honour and equity in him, 
than the chief justice of Chester, (Mr. 
Morton.) That gentleman was of opinion, 
that the Bill gave the powers now attri- 
buted to it; and if so, it was clear, the 
Bill meant something very different from 
what it was said to import. 

. Mr. Powys moved a clause, * That no- 
thing therein contained shall be construed 
to be piracy, but what is committed on the 
high seas.” This clause, if agreed to, he 
apprehended, would be the means of quiet- 
ing the minds of a great number of in- 
nocent people, and of removing those ter- 
Tors which must be suspended over their 
heads, should the Bill pass intoa law. B 
an Act of George the Ist, it was enacted, 
bees trading or corresponding with pirates, 
shall be adjudged felony, without benefit 
9 Sth He. according to the statutes of the 
Will 8, c. 15, and the 11th and 12th 
furnish;, 7, 80 would bartering, dealing, 
before eo them with stores, &e. Now, if 
the de ae declared by this Bill, that 
ae predations committed by the Ame- 

» On our trading vessels and our pro- 
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sation, that persons in this country had 
actually corresponded with America, and 
that such correspondence should be deems 
ed piracy within the statute, it would fol- 
low, that many of his Majesty’s loyal sub 
jects might, by construction of law, cou- 
pling both statutes, in such a manner ag 
to give them the desired effect, be deemed 
pirates, and be liable to suffer the pains 
and penalties of death, as convicted pirate 
felons. He presumed that was not the 
intention of administration ; nay, it could 
not be the intention, because they had so 
repeatedly disclaimed it; yet as nothing 
now remaincd to be proved, but that. the 
present statute, having reference to that 
of George the 1st, was capable of such an 
explanation, it would be proper to guard 
against such a dangerous possibility. He 
therefore desired that thre statute of the 
8th of George the Ist, c. 24, might be 
read; by which it appeared, that the 
ground of jealousy was fairly stated, and 
the inference clearly made out. 

Lord North, after atlirming that no such 
construction of the law was ever meant to 
be made, acquiesced in the amendment, 
he said, to remove every object of jealousy 
that could be entertained on that head. 
The clause was accordingly agreed to. _ 

Mr. Powys next observed, that by the 
Bill, in its present form, any man was 
liable to be apprehended, on suspicion of 
having committed high treason, in Ame- 
rica, though he had never been in America, 
nor perhaps out of his own parish. Fle 
said, this power of general commitment 
had a most dark and dangerous aspect. 
To clear up this point, he had a clause to 
offer, which would put matters on a pro- 
per footing ; if ministers really meant what 
the title of the Bill imported, and what 
had been so often declared by the hon. 
gentleman who moved the amendment the 
preceding day, they could not decently 
person never out of Eng- 
land, could not be guilty of high treason 
committed in America. If not guilty of 
high treason in America, but perhaps in 
Great Britain, why not hold that language 
in the Bill; and add, ‘ or in Great Bri- 
tain?’ Besides, it would be preposterous 
to continue the Bill under the name of a 
Bill, to secure or detain, on suspicion, 
persons guilty of committing high treason 
in America, when, by construction of law, 
it was meant to include Great Britain. 
He therefore moved the following clause : 
‘‘ That no person shall be secured or de- 
tained, under, or by virtue of this Act, for 
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high treason, or suspicion of high treason, 
unless such person shall be charged to 
have been locally resident in his Majesty’s 
said colonies or plantations in North Ame- 
rica, at the time he shall be charged with, 
or suspected of committing high treason.” 
Mr. Cornwall quoted several cases, in 
which persons had been charged with acts 
of treason, committed in one place, though 
it afterwards came out in proof that said 
treason had been committed in another. 
Such was the case of the publication of 
the imputed libel of the seven bishops, m 
the reign of James the 2nd. It was 
proved at the trial, that the petition was 
drawn up at Lambeth, in the county of 
Surry, at the archbishop’s palace, and the 
publication was in the council-chamber or 
drawing-room, at St. James’s, where the 
petition was presented. The offence was 
charged to have been committed in Surry, 
though, in fact, the publication, which 
could only constitute the offence, was 
committed in Middlesex. The exception 
was, therefore, taken by the bishop’s 
counsel, as a ground of justification, that 
no such offence was committed; for that 
the writing the petition in itself, was an 
innocent act, that it was the publication 
that constituted the crime; and that, con- 
sequently, the defendants ought to be dis- 
charged. Yet, he said, the court were 
unanimous, that the writing the libel at 
Lambeth, and publishing it at St. James’s, 
constituted effectively but one act, on 
which the plea was over-ruled. Mr. 
Cornwall dwelt, likewise, a considerable 
time, on the case of lord Preston, early in 
‘the reign of William the 3rd. There it 
‘appeared that treasonable papers and cor- 
respondence found on his lordship, were 
composed in London ; that he was endea- 
vouring to escape to France, but was taken 
‘aboard 8 oack, or fishing vessel, hired 
for the purpose, down near the Nore, on 
the coast of Kent; when the vessel being 
searched, the treasonable papers were 
found concealed, as his lordship had not 
time to destroy them. His lordship was 
indicted for an offence committed in Mid- 
diesex, though the publication, or dis- 
covery, was manifestly in Kent. A si- 
milar plea was offered, but it was over- 
fuled on the same ground ; that the writ- 
ing and publishing was all one act. In 
the present case, therefore, hé contended, 
though the offence might have been com- 
mitted here, by a person who had never 
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Act, would constitute one complete of- 
fence. The fact might not be criminal, in 
the first instance, and become criminal af- 
terwards, from its consequences, and yet, 
by a fair and justifiable construction of 
law, be deemed one complete act. He 
was of opinion, therefore, that the clause 
would destroy one of the main purposes of 
the Bill, and could never answer any pur- 
pose of protecting the innocent, though it 
might effectually serve the purpose of 
skreening the guilty. 

The House divided on Mr. Powys’s see 
cond clause; For it 14; Against it 49. 


February 17. On the order for the third. 
reading of the Bill for suspending the 
Habeas Corpus Act, 

Mr. Dunning said, he had a clause to 
propose, which he trusted would appear 
of singular importance to the House ; 
and which, he hoped, would meet with 
the approbation of a considerable majority. 
It was of infinite importance itself, but 
became still of greater, in the reception 
it was likely to meet with from a certain 
set of men, who on the present occasion 
thought fit to differ from their friends. 
The clause would, to borrow a phrase from 
a celebrated political writer, prove a test 
or trial of spirits, whereby the public at 
large, would be enabled to decide on the 
political principles of the learned gentle- 
man who framed the Bill, and his other 
learned friend near him (the Attorney and 
Solicitor General.) It would besides 
shew, whether those gentlemen were se- 
rious, or whether the different conversa- 
tions they held within these walls, for some 
days past, ought to be held in the light of 
the ingenious exercises of ingenious men, 
willing to shew their talents in the science 
of parliamentary controversy, the chief 
excellence of which consisted in a knack 
of giving words and phrases, any inter- 
pretation but their natural and obvious 
one. The clause he had to offer, would 
appear as matter of record, that would 
admit of no qualification whatever. It 
would bring the friends of the Bill to 
the bar; they must either leap over. it, 
or flatly and directly refuse it. The pro 
fessed father of the Bill (the Attorney 
General ) had, as he conceived very propere 
ly, given it the title of a Bill for appre- 
hending and committing persons charg- 
ed with or suspected of committing high 
treason in America, or on the high seas, 
or of the crime of pune The preamble 
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such every body, both within and without 
doors, supposed the Bill to be intended, 
till it came to be examined, unless such as 
were in the secret. He had himself fallen 
into the same error; but when it came to 
be debated on the second reading, he was 
astonished to find the title of the Bill, and 
the preamble likewise, totally at variance 
with the first enacting clause; ior it was 
manifest, that any man, though never in 
America, or on sea, might be imprisoned 
by the Bill, for suspicion of crimes, stated 
specifically to have been committed in 
America, and on sea; nay, more, that it 
might be in the power of the most igno- 
rant or servile trading magistrate, to order 
& warrant to apprehend, and follow it im- 
mediately with another, to commit the 
person so apprehended to any place of 
confinement known or specially appointed 
within the wide circuit of his Majesty’s 
dominions, in any one of the four quarters 
of the globe. He should not take up the 
time of the House, in giving a history of 
all the disputes and altercation on the 
amendments proposed or rejected in the 
course of the preceding week. The con- 
duct of his learned friends was however 
curious. They did not directly deny the 
inferences now drawn, particularly towards 
the latter end; they dealt chiefly in gene- 
ral assertions; they explained what the 
law was before the present Bill was 
brought in, and insisted that the Act was 
intended to apply only to the punishment 
of certain specific offences ; but the whole 
code of criminal jurisprudence was not to 
be broken through, merely to satisfy the 
doubts of speculative men, who argued 
upon possibilities, that never were in the 
contemplation of those who were con- 
vinced of the necessity of the present 
measure. Sweeteners were likewise added, 
to render the whole more palatable; the 
virtues of the sovereign, and the integrity 
of his servants, were balanced against 
such idle delusory fears, in order to still 
the apprehensions of those who might 
think the American war avery just and 
necessary war, and yet look upon the Bill 
to be avery bad Bill. Such, as well as he 
could recollect, was the obvious import of 
the Bill, and the general conduct of those 
_ who brought it in, and were intrusted with 
carrying it through the House. <A great 
parade was made in the committee, of 
an amendment moved by an hon. gen- 
tleman, (sir Grey Cooper); but the Bill, 
as to the material point, that of contra- 
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mained the same. On the report, the. 
language of administration seemed to be 
somewhat softened; but was so only in 
words. They said, generally, that both 
sides of the House meant the same thing ; 
that they only differed about the means ; 
and that, if the effectual operation of the 
Bill was secured, they were totally indiffe- 
rent as tothe mode. To bring them thea 
to a test of their sincerity, he had framed 
a clause that would prove totally unobjec- 
tionable, if they meant what they pre- 
tended ; if they did not, then a refusal on 
their part, would prove what he bad all 
along suspected, but which he hoped to be 
mistaken in, that is, that the present Bill, 
under the popular pretext of punishing 
treason in America, was really designed 
to lodge a dictatorial power in the crown; 
which power, both in point of precedens 
and exercise, would enable ministers to 
effect schemes of the most pernicious and 
unconstitutional complexion; while in the 
first instance, it would annihilate, at lease 
suspend, all the fundamental functions and 
legal powers of the constitution. He 
therefore moved the clause in the follow- 
ing words: ‘ Provided also, and be it 
hereby declared, that nothing herein con- 
tained is intended, or shall be construed 
to extend, tothe case of any other prisoner, 
or prisoners, than such as have been in 
some one of the colonies beforementioned, 
or on the high seas, at the time or times, 
of the offence or offences, wherewith he or 
they shall be charged.”” 

Mr. Cornwall said, it was at no time 
the desire of administration to seek for 
unconstitutional powers; or if they should 
obtain them, to employ them to oppressive 
purposes. He contenJled strenuously, 
that the title and preamble of the Bill were 
not at variance with the first, or any other 
enacting clause. The.whole Bill was 
meant to punish offences committed in 
America, or on the high seas. If-by any 
criminal correspondence, or assistance 
from hence, it should reach people nat 
locally resident in America, he presumed, 
the most zealous opposer of the Bill in 
that House, would not wish to defeat its 
operation. It was directed only against 
the guilty; and if an innocent person 
should suffer a temporary inconvenience, 
it must be on the ground of general good, 
which, since he ever heard any thing of 
government, he always understood to be a 
sufficient plea for desiring new and extra- 
ordinary powers. However, as the learned 
gentleman had expressed such a jealousy 
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of the Bill in its present amended state, 
and such anxiety for the liberty of his fel- 
low-subjects, which he seemed to think so 
much depended on the fate of the present 
clause, he should in turn put a test to the 
learned gentleman, in order to be con- 
vinced whether his intentions correspond. | 
ed precisely with his declarations. He , 
then moved, that the words ‘ in some or : 
one of the colonies, or on the high seas,’? | 
be left out, and that there be inserted in- ' 
stead thereof, ** out of the realm;’? and | 
that at the conclusion of the clause, as | 
originally moved, there be added, ‘ or of | 
which they shall be suspected.” 

Mr. Wilkes. I cannot continue silent, | 
while the fate of so important a Bill as | 
the present is depending before this House. 
Administration at first brought in this 
Bill, in a form which gave a very general | 
and just alarm, to the city, to the nation. 
If it had passed in that form, in my opi- 
nion the whole kingdom would have been | 
put under an interdict of law. The per- 
sonal liberty of every man in this island 
- had been precarious and insecure, depend- 
ing solely on the will of the minister. The 
spirit of the Bill, in its original state, was 
oppression and tyranny through every part 
of the empire. In this state the Bill has 
continued till this day. By the patriotic 
zeal of an hon. gentleman of the law (Mr. 
Dunning) a clause has just been offered, 
and adopted by way of rider, as it is called, 
in this stage of the Bill, which gives peace 
of mind and security, in some degree, to 
every subject resident in this kingdom. 
Persons under this description are at 
length declared not to be the objects of 
this Bill. I speak of the clause, Sir, even 
az pretended to be amended by an hon. 
gentleman on the Treasury-bench (Mr. 
Cornwall.) His words, however, Sir, * out 
of the realm,” are too loose and ambigu- 
ous, by no means descriptive enough of 
the persons, who are declared by adminis- 
tration not designed to be the objects of 
the Bill. The Bill is professed to relate 
only to treasons committed in North 
America, by persons actually resident in 
‘that quarter of the globe. Gentlemen, 
however, on a tour of business to Ireland, 
or of pleasure to France or Flanders, or 
even on a fishing party on our own coasts, 
beyond low-water mark, are acknowledged 
to be ‘out of the realm,” and may be 
brought within the Act, even as it now 
stands. An opening is still left for public 
or private revenge and oppression to Ope- 
rate. The expression, therefore, ought 
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rather to have been, “ out of Europe,’’ 
than * out of the realm,” if the former 
words, moved by my honourable friend, 
‘* in some or one of his Majesty’s colonies 
before-mentioned, or on the high seas,” 
were rejected. But why, Sir, are words 
so clear and explicit to be changed, unless 
for some dark purpose, which dares not be 
avowed? . 
This new clause, Sir, has happily nar- 
rowed the objects of the Bill, but in no 
degree narrowed the proofs, or the nature 
of the evidence necessary. I shall there- 
fore give the Bill my hearty negative, for 
I will nevet consent to increase the enor- 
mous power of the crown, at the expence 
of the freedom of the subject. I will-not 
arm ministers with an unconstitutional 
power, dangerous to the people. In the 
preamble to the Bill, it is said, “ Many 
persons have been seized and taken, who 
are expressly charged or strongly sus- 
pected of such treasons and felonies, and 
many more such persons may be hereafter 
so seized and taken :” in the first enacting 
clause of the Bill, and throughout, the 
word ‘strongly’? is omitted, and the 
slightest suspicion may warrant the com- 
mitment. The words are, ** All aud ever 
Viste or persons, who have been or shalt 
iereafter be seized or taken in the act of 
high treason, committed in any of his Ma- 
jesty’s colonies or plantations in America, 
or on the high seas, or in the act of piracy, 
or who are or shall be charged with, or 
suspected of, the crime of high treason, 
committed in any of the said colonies, or 
on the high seas.”? It is therefore appa- 
rent, that a mcre pretended suspicion, or 
foolish credulity, or determined villainy, 
ina wretched, ignorant, mercenary tool of 
@ ministerial magistrate, may still render 
the objects of this Bill, whoare the inha- 
bitants of above half the empire, liable to 
imprisonment, and imprisonment without 
bail or mainprizc; for that cruelty was 
still determined to be exercised by the 
committee, notwithstanding the humane 
motion of my worthy colleague, to leave 
out those obnoxious words. ‘There is not 
a syllable in the Bill of the degree of pro- 
bability attending the suspicion. The 
Bill, greatly amended as it has been, does 
not even now require an oath, nor that 
the parties should be heard in their owa 
justification, nor confronted with the wit- 
nesses, nor does it mention that two wit- 
nesses should be deemed necessary for the 
colourable ground of a commitment for so 
high a crime as treason in America, as is 
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the law in other cases within the kingdom. 
Is it possible, Sir, to give more despotic 
wers to a bashaw of the Turkish empire? 
hat security is left for the devoted ob- 
jects of this Bill against the malice of @ 
prejudiced individual, who, if he is pro- 
secuted afterwards for so flagrant an abuse 
of power, will certainly be indemnified, 
probably rewarded, by a most arbitrary 
administration? Actions may indeed be 
brought against the offender, but we know 
all damages recovered, however great, are 
pac by the people, not by the party. 
ven in the case of petit treason, by an 
express Act of Edward 6, no person can 
be convicted, but on the oath of two suf- 
ficient and lawful witnesses, or confession, 
willingly without violence. So careful, 
Sir, were our wise ancestors of protecting 
the liberty of the meanest subject.. 

This case, Sir, demands our strictest 
attention and vigilance from what we daily 
experience of the conduct of those under- 
ling officers of every minister, who traffic 
and deal out justice, under the colour of 
legal magistracy. There is now, Sir, ac- 
tually in Newgate, an American merchant, 
named Ebenezer Smith Plat, who stands 
committed so lately as the 23d of last 
January, charged with high treason at 
Savannah in the colony of Georgia in 
North America. He is committed by the 
well-known justice Addington, and, as I 
am informed, was not allowed to see any 
of the witnesses against him, nor even to 
hear their affidavits read. He had before 
been tried on the same charge, at Kingston 
in Jamaica, and acquitted. I never saw 
him, but | have read an attested copy of 
the warrant of his commitment. He is 
charged generally with high treason, which 
I take to be an illegal commitment. I do 
not pretend, Sir, toa deep knowledge of 
.the law. I have only the attentive read- 
‘ing of a private gentleman. I build my 
Jegal faith on some known and approved 

authorities, a Blackstone, a Burn, and a 
-very few others. Those authors agree, 
that every warrant of commitment ought 
to set forth the cause specially, that is to 
say, not for treason or felony in general, 
-but for treason in compassing the death 
of the king, or levying war against his 
majesty in the realm, or counterfeiting 
the king’s coin; or felony, for stealing 
the goods of such a one to such a value, 
-and the like. A court may then judge, 
whether the offence is such, for which a 
-prisoner ought to be admitted to bail. If 
then a justice, living in the capital, under 
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the immediate eye and direction of mi- 
nisters, is guilty of such an illegal com- 
mitment, what is not to be dreaded from 
the base engines of power, in the more re- * 
mote counties? Is it possible, Sir, fur too 
great caution to be used, by enforcing in 
the body of a Bill, which is to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act, the necessity of an 
oath of two witnesses to the charge, and 
of their being confronted witn the pri. 
soner? 

The case of Plat, Sir, gives us an in- 
stance of another violation of the law, an 
evasion of the Habeas Corpus Act, that 
holy statute, which ministers hold in ab- 
horrence, and are allowed in England to 
evade with impunity, in America to sus- 
ae for very near atwelvemonth. The 

istory of it is this: Plat was first confined 
to the Antelope for three months, then re- 
moved to the Boreas for four weeks, then 
carried on board the Pallas, and in her 
brought in irons to England. On her ar- 
rival at Portsmouth he was removed on 
board the Centaur for three weeks, then 
to the Barfleur. On the 4th of January, 
an Habeas Corpus was obtained, directed 
to the captain of the Barfleur; but before 
it could be served, an express was sent 
from the Treasury, by their solicitor, and 
Plat was removed again to the Centaur, 
before the Habeas Corpus could arrive 
at Portsmouth. The return to the Habeas 
Corpus was thus eluded, but on his friends? 
being determined to sue out another, Plat 
was at last sent to the capital, and in the 
illegal mode, which I have stated, was 
committed to Newgate. I speak, Sir, in 
the hearing of many gentlemen, who ought 
to contradict me, if I have advanced a 
single circumstance not founded in truth. 
Can ministers, Sir, who are capable of thus. 
trampling on our most sacred laws, be too 
narrowly watched, too deeply suspected, 
too strongly guarded against? Do we not 
owe it to the people to demand every se- 
curity from the sanction of an oath, the 
number of witnesses, the confronting of 
them with the prisoner, the hearing him ~ 
in his own justification, and other circum- 
stances, of which not the least trace is to 
be found in this criminal, arbitrary Bill? 
Is the personal liberty of the subject to 
rest on the mere pretended suspicion of a 
man, who acts under orders of a professed 
ministerial agent, ever ready to make his 
court to power by the sacrifice of public 
virtue and innocence, whose incapacity | 
perhaps can only be eqnalled by his mean 
ness, and sordid lust of gain ? 
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I regret, Sir, the indecent rage, the ex- 
travagant madness, with which every mea- 
sure, and in particular the Bill in question, 
has been carried on against the Americans. 
It precludes every possibility of a recon- 
ciliation, so ardently te be wished. Let 
us advert, Sir, for a moment to the dif- 
ference of two cases in point, the suspicion 
only of high treason in America, and the 
actual charge of it here. A man only sus- 
pected of high treason in America, for in- 
stance, the giving aid or assistance to the 
Congress, or to any of the King’s enemies, 
on coming over to England may be com- 
mitted to prison, and by this Bill continue 
there without bail or mainprize, or being 
able to bring on his trial, for near a year, 
till Jan. 1, 1778, to which time this Bill is 
to continue in force. In this kingdom a 
man suspected, or even actually charged 
with high treason in conspiring the death 
of the king, or levying war in the realm, 
may have a Habeas Corpus, and be bailed 
by the court of King’s-bench. The suspi- 
cion therefore of American treason seems 
a deeper crime, in the judgment of our 

sent ministers, than an overt act of 
Pnglish, or more properly Scottish, treason 
and rebellion against his Majesty’s person, 
title, crown, or dignity. 1 suppose it is 
thought, Sir, a deeper crime, because it 
is more grievously punished. Do we ima- 
gine the Americans will not retaliate, or 
o we vainly hope to intimidate them? 
Their cause is good, and after all the idle 
tales of our late visionary successes, the 
justice of it must in the end prevail. They 
are nobly struggling under the sharpest 
sufferings, but I trust they have zeal and 
perseverance. In all events the first mo- 
ment of a foreign war necessarily obliges 
us to withdraw our fleets and armies, and 
every part of North America must then be 
free and independent. This Bill will pro- 
bably be answered by a spirited resolution 
of the Congress. Would to God, Sir, our 
parliament equalled that Congress of he- 
roes in wisdom, in love of their country, 
in uncorruptedness, in public virtue! 

The second enacting clause of the Bill, 
Sir, empowers ‘ his Majesty, by warrant 
under his sign manual, to appoint one or 
more places of confinement, within the 
realin, for the custody of such prisoners, 
and all and every magistrate or magis- 
trates, having competent authority in that 
behalf, are hereby authorized to commit 
such persons as aforesaid to such place or 

laces of confinement, so to be appointed, 


instead of the common gaol.”? This clause: 
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may operate, Sir, in a manner more to be 
dreaded than any banishment, or confine- 
ment out of the realm, and a power, which 
may be grossly abused, ought not to be 
trusted to any man. A person only sus- 
pected, or pretended to be so, may be 
doomed to the dampest, most noxious 
dungeon, on the most swampy coast. He 
may be stifled in a vault, in whose foul 
mouth no healthsome air breathes. I, 
Sir, perhaps may at last be suspected, and 
possibly it will not be a slight suspicion. 

have formerly experienced an illegal, 
close, and rigorous imprisonment, but by 
this Bill I may be sent to the barbarous 
highlands of Scotland, or among the sa- 
vages in the dreary isle of Bute, from 
whose bourn I am sure I should never re- 
turn, even as a traveller, much less as a 
prisoner. Is it ingeniously meant, Sir, as 
a new mode of repeopling that ancient 
kingdom? 

Much has been said, Sir, both in the 
committee and in the House, about a dic- 
tator, and his extensive powers. Many 
periods of the Roman history have been 
retailed out to us minutely enough. Come. 
parisons between that virtuous republic, 
and this corrupt monarchy, are generally 
more brilliant than solid, more beautiful 
than just. A right hon. gentleman, (Mr. 
Conway ) under the gallery, has observed 
that our glorious deliverer, king William 
the third, was a dictator here after the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in 
his reign. Should the present Bill for the 

ension of that Act, pass into a law, I 
shall regard the noble lord with the blue 
ribbon as the modern dictator of this great 
sn a as possessed of the most ample 
and despotic powers. The first act of 
business in an ancient dictator, [ remem- 
ber, was to make his coadjutor in office, 
his magister equitum, his general of horse. 
If public gratitude has any weight with 
him, I am sure for such an office he will 
turn his eyes to the noble lord, (George 
Germain) now so near him, who, to his 
immortal honour, with great and invinci- 
ble courage, advanced and charged the 
enemies of our country at the head of the 
British horse. In one particular respect- 
ing the dictator of ancient times, I beg to 
set right a very high law-officer (the At- 
torney General) among us. All the 


Roman magistrates were not, as he says, 


superseded by that creation. The tri- 
bunes of the people, but they alone, pre- 
served their authority, even under a dic< 
tator. 
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It has been said, Sir, by another gen- 
tleman, who is likewise in a great law- 
office (the Solicitor General), that in this 
House a discontented party had _ ridi- 
culously given into a tone of prophecy, 
which has never been accomplished, and 
that particularly about a year ago it was 
the case of the right hon. gentleman who 
spoke lately under the gallery. It is not, 
I believe, very parliamentary to quote 
words spoken in a former debate: but if 
that meinber’s memory goes to a prophec 
of one year, which has not been fulfilled, 
he will permit mine a fair excursion to an- 
other prophecy of that very member’s, six 
years ago, which has been exactly verified. 
His prophecy in this House was, that if 
the same violent measures against the 
Americans were persisted in, the colonies, 
which formed so great a strength to this 
kingdom in the reign of George 2, would 
be dissevered from the British empire in 
the reign of George 3. No prophecy, 
Sir, ever received a more perfect accom- 
plishment. He wonderfully possesses the 
second sight of his native country. How 
deeply criminal he and others have been 
in the bringing this prophecy to pass, I 
hope this House will one day enquire. A 
very extraordinary observation of the same 
gentleman in the present debate, amid a 
variety of heterogeneous matter, it is im- 
ible for me not to mention. He has 
ughed at universal benevolence, and en- 
-deavoured to demonstrate the impossibility 
of its existence. But, Sir, he has only 
given us the narrow, contracted, selfish 
ideas of his own heart, and his own coun- 
try. His sentiments and his feelings are 
confined to a very small insignificant circle 
indeed. They are merely clannish and 
Scottish. His remarks I saw excited a 
general indignation among us. An Eng- 
lishman has ideas infinitely more liberal 
and enlarged. His heart expands itself, 
and takes in the general good and pros- 
perity of all mankind.. It feels not the 
rancour, and disdains the injustice of such 
a cruel persecuting Bill, as that now be- 
fore us, but forms the warmest wishes for 
the liberty and happiness of every indivi- 
dual of this late flourishing empire. Uni- 
versal benevolence, and a generous spirit 
of humanity, have been no less the charac- 
teristics of the inhabitants of the southern 
parts of this island, than that good-nature, 
for which foreigners have not even a name. 
I will only add, Sir, that I think the most 
beautiful. sentence of all antiquity is that, 
which was received with such.applause by 
(VOL. XIX. ] 
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the generous and free Roman people, and 
an English senate I am sure will adopt 
against every measure of oppression and 
cruelty, ‘* Homo sum, humani nihil a me 
alienum puto.” 

Mr. Rigby said, he sincerely wished for 
the general suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, which, in his opinion, was 
necessary to be extended to Great Bri- 
tain, and that too as fully as in 1745. . At 
the latter period, the rebels in this country 
avowed their principles ; they appeared in 
arms, and conducted themselves as honest, 
though mistaken men. Now, the secret 
enemies’ of government conducted them- 
selves in a different manner. They gave 
their assistance covertly. They feared 
the open day, and skulked behind quibbles 
in law, and all the insidious arts of con- 
cealed faction and sedition. He observed, | 
that it had been frequently objected to the 
present administration, by the gentlemen 
in opposition, that they had not employed 
a force against America sufficiently power- 
ful; at other times that they had put the 
nation to an unnecessary expence. What 
attention such men deserved, might be 
easily gathered from this wavering dispo- 
sition. He trusted that administration 
would not give way on the present occa- 
sion. He did not think that the Bill 
wanted any amendment, and he should be 
sorry to see his friends assent to any pro- 

osition coming from that quarter, because 
fe could never discover any one principle 
of action in the supporters of the present 
clause, but that of a fixed indiscriminate 
opposition, right or wrong, to every mea- 
sure proposed by the King’s servants. 

Mr. Fos, after reprobating the principle 
of the Bill, and declaring that he thought 
if even the clause were agreed to, as first 
moved, he should be called on to give the 
Bill a most hearty negative ; said he must 
desire to draw.the attention of the House, 
to the conduct of the court of France, re- 
specting our disputes with America. He 
affirmed, from his own knowledge, that 
we were on the eve of a war with France, 
immediately preceding the meeting of the 

resent session, in the month of October. 

e was of opinion, that administration 
were extremely negligent, in respect ot 
home-security and national defence, ela 
cularly in not calling out and embodying 
the militia, when it was well known in 
what a defenceless state we were at the 
time; and still he was sorry to say, conti- 
nued to he. At present the disposition of 
France, he allowed, was much changed. 


(D) 
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_ The courts of Versailles and Madrid, what- 
ever their latent or remote intentions may 
be, take care to carefully conceal one, or 
have prudently postponed the other, which 
was the most probable supposition, till 
they were sufficiently prepared to strike a 
decisive, perhaps a fatal blow, which was 
certainly not the case at present. Their 
peaceable demeanor, their promises and 
appearances, were most assuredly the con- 
sequence of necessity, not choice. The 
disposition of the French nation in gene- 
ral; the sentiments of such as turned their 

,thoughts to foreign politics, respecting the 
civil war in America, bear testimony, how 
much they engrossed, what they look 
upon, as a matter that promises to be ex- 
tremely favourable to their interests, in the 
final event. He had other proofs, which 
shewed the conclusion now made, in a 
much more clear manner; that was the 
eerie of the. French cabinet, which 
daily manifested itself in a variety of cir- 
cumstances. He did not mean to enter 
into details : but the facts he was about to 
mention, were important, and such, too, 
as would not leave a doubt of their appa- 
rent tendency; that was the conduct of 
the French ministry to two of the members 
of the American Congress, now resident 
at Paris, Dr. Franklin and Mr. Silas 
Deane. He was warranted in affirming, 
from his own knowledge, that they both 
appeared publicly at Paris and Versailles; 
they were known to hold conferences with 
the king’s ministers, to treat and nego- 
ciate with them, and to be received by 
them substantially on the same footing, as 
if the representatives of any independent 
power in Christendom. The correspon- 
dence held between them, was of the same 
nature, with that usually carried on be- 
tween two powers, where one of them 
seeks for assistance, and the other, from 
motives of policy, listens, deliberates, and 
determines, upon the propriety or impro- 
ptiety of adopting the schemes, or enter- 
ug into the measures of the power, which 
thus applies for succour. Sometimes 
Franklin and Deane received greater en- 
couragement, at other times less, accord- 
ing to the tone of the court, and the pre- 
vailing sentiments, and opinions at the 
time. But however these might vary, one 
important truth might be gathered from 
the whole, that France was secretly hos- 


tile to Great Britain ; that she publicly or. 


privately received, treated, and negotiated 
with the members of the American Con- 
gress, or with persons authorised and de- 
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uted forthem. He next attacked what 
e called the shameful, disgraceful, and 

improbable falshoods that the only paper, 

published by authority in this country, is 
filled with, upon every occasion, given in 
the accounts received from America. He 
said, he had been in company, at Paris, 
with an American lately arrived in that 
capital, who informed him that our London 
Gazette gave long detuils, from time to 
time, of successes gained by our troops, 
which never had any existence but on 
paper. He assured him in particular, that 
the lists of the killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners, since the commencement of the 
campaign, amounted to nearly as many as 
the Congress had enlisted, mustered, or 
arrayed; but as the nation were to have 
something in return for the blood and 
treasure so shamefully lavished on our 
side, something to balance against new 
debts, accompanied with new taxes, he 
could not say but he much approved of 
the device, as he was infinitely better 
pleased to see men killed upon paper, than 
be convinced that they fell in battle. He 
then took a general view of the situation 
of affairs in America, the state of the re- 
spective armies, their number, &c. and 
contended, from the present appearanee 
of affairs in that country, we were no 
nearer conquering America now, than we 
were three years ago. If it could ever be 
effegted, he was satisfied it would be the 
work of time, perhaps of many campaigns, 
Though France had altered her intention 
of taking an early and decided part, and 
would not venture to break with us, till 
her navy should be put upon a respectable 
footing, yet a peace resting on so preca- 
rious a foundation, was in fact no peace, 
and was more hurtful, in its remote conse- 
quences, than war actually declared. The 
Dutch were nearly twenty years strug- 
gling against their tyrannic oppressors, 
before they procured any assistance from 
foreign states; our strength would be 
therefore gradually decreasing, and we 
might prabably find ourselves engaged in 

a bloody and expensive war, when we. 

least expected it, and were least prepared 

for it. 

Mr. Dunning said, he should give one 
proof of his sincerity, by agreeing with the 
amendment moved by Mr. Cornwall, 
though he was far from approving of it 
entirely; yet i€ was better than nothing ; 
and though the general expression, ‘* out 
of the realm,”’ might be interpreted in 
such a manner ag just to mean what mi- 
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nisters pleased, he was glad to have the 
extreme rigour of the clause qualified in 
any manner. 

Mr. Wilmot lamented the present hor- 
rid situation of America; said, he thought 
this war might have been prevented on the 
outset, and hoped might still be put an end 
to, without any derogation of the honour, 
dignity, or even interest of Great Bri- 
tain: but that whatever were the causes, 
the sword was now drawn by America, and 
therefore, whilst that pilates § remained un- 
sheathed, he sincerely wished success to 
his own country, though he could not 
think it free from error. That he felt 
upon the occasion as he should do if a 
dagger was held to his father’s breast; 
that in that moment he should forget bis 
parent’s blame, defend him from its attack, 
and reflect only on the greater blame of 
the person who held it. That the situa- 
tion we are in towards America could not 
have been foreseen, and therefore no pro- 
vision was made for it by the laws at pre- 
sent in force. That this Bill answered 
the purpose, and being freed from the ob- 
jection to it, had his hearty concurrence. 

The Attorney General observed, that he 
had been described as the framer of the 
Bill, with some little assistance however 
from his friend near him; and, on that 
ground, made responsible for its contents. 
Be that as it may, he still retained his 
former opinion ; he never had a second on 
the subject.. He was aware of the great 
taleots and professional knowledge of his 
learned friend who moved the clause, and 
who had entertained the House so ably on 
the supposed contradiction between the 
ttle and the Bill itself. With all his in- 
dustry and attention, both of which in the 
present case he was by no means sparing 
of, he could not discover any such contra- 
diction. The Bill was meant to punish, 
or prevent crimes committed in America 
or on the high seas. Does the Bill hold 
a different language? Is it because a per- 
son is not personally present in either of 
the places described, that he may not be 
guilty of treason? Certainly not. If that 
was the case, no accomplice in treason, 
who was now in open arms, or concerned 
in the scene then passing, could be brought 
to punishment. He begged leave to re- 

what he had given so frequently as 

is opinion since the introduction of the 

Bill into the House, that it was formed on 

the purest principles of constitutional law ; 

that he was convinced it would stand the 

test of time and observation; and that if 
rae 
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it was defective in any respect, it was be- 
cause it did not go far enough. He then 
quoted several instances, in which the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act had 
taken place; and referred to the cele- 
brated case of sir William Wyndham, 
who was denied the benefit of the Habeas 
Corpus Act on bare suspicion; and after 
solemn argument in the court of King’s- 
bench, the judges were unanimously of 
opinion, that he should be remanded to 
the Tower ; and that the ground of com- 
mitment was good. He contended, that 
the idea was a legal and constitutional 
one; and that the claim to exercise it, on 
the present occasion, was sound law, and 
perfectly consonant to the principles of 
the constitution. He added, that it had 
been a prevailing custom, since the intro- 
duction of the present measure into the 
House, to blend in every debate and con- 
versation which arose on it, personal allu- 
sions, personal charges, and certain politi- 
cal doctrines, little connected with the 
subject matter. Whatever portion of 
them were intended for him, he was 
totally indifferent about. He was con- 
scious of his own motives. He flattered 
himself, he had always acted an uniform, 
consistent part. He was determined to 
pursue the same line of conduct to the 
end: and on the whole, he did not think 
it a very fair mode of procedure, to dis- 
credit a measure merely on personal con- 
siderations, applying, or supposed to ap- 
ply to some of those who most warmly 
a ar it. 

tr. Dunning observed, that he must be 
very ignorant indeed of the laws and 
constitution of this country, and of the 
real purper of the Bill, who could resort to 
personal allusions, to the framers of it, in- 
stead of drawing arguments against it from 
the Bill itself. No man questioned the 
personal integrity, uniformity of conduct, 
or immaculate intentions of its friends. 
It was the Bill, the uses that might be 
made of it, the unprecedented powers it 
delegated, without a single proof, or co- 
Jour of proof, of the necessity of such a de- 
legation, that called forth his opposition, 
He applauded the learned gentleman’s 
firmness; he had a very high opinion of 
his professional Lnowleded: yet however 
firm and knowing he was, there was still 
some of his friends, who thought the Bill 
went too far; the very amendment made 
to the clause now offered, was the clearest. 
testimony that there existed such a de- 
scription of men among his friends; and 
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the sentiments of a great lawyer (Mr. 
Morton) in the committee, proved, that 
there were, even among his learned 
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conceive no state of perfection in 4 Bill of 
that despotic nature to recommend it to 
the representatives of the people, he 


brethren, some odd kind of men, who ' should not enter into refinements of the 


differed from him, independent of any 

personal allusion to his integrity, unifor- 

mity of conduct, or political [anal pee 
The Aitorney General said he intended 


no particular application of what had fallen | 
That his friends or adversaries | 
might think as they pleased; every man | 


from him. 


law, nor cavil upon words, but object to 
the whole of the Bill, as an iniquitous and 
daring attack upon the palladium of Eng- 
lish liberty; and observed that if this was 
the Git fuite of victories in America, we 
must expect to recover our colonies, at the 
expence of Magna Charta. He proceeded 


was free to think for himself; of course |; to observe, that after the very strong cen- 


he was at liberty to hold his first opinion, | sure 


and to avow it, which was, that the Bill 
was necessary, and that it was pena as 
tionable in its first formation, as well as 
amended state. 

Mr. Temple Luttrell thought the Bill 
extremely necessary at this time, and its 
operations in this kingdom and Ireland 
much wanted. He informed the House, 
that a ship, loaded with fire-arms, and 
warlike stores, and ammunition of all 
kinds, intended for America, was seized in 
the port of Dublin. The merchants who 
were the owners of the stores, and the 
actors in this treasonable transaction, were 
apprehended, and yet, for want of a law 
of this kind, the traitors were bailed, and 
permitted to escape with impunity. He 
wished sincerely, if they had not escaped 
beyond the reach of justice, that this Bill 
might take cognizance of their crimes, and 
that they might meet that exemplary and 
condign punishment which they manifestly 
‘merited. | 

Mr. James Luttrell replied, that strong 
facts made easy to the humblest compre- 
hension, taught him to differ so widely in 
opinion from his honourable relation, and 
made him feel such contrary sentiments to 
those which that hon. member had express- 
ed, that he was necessitated to persevere 
in voting in opposition to him. That 
there is an act of parliament to prevent 
the shipping of warlike stores to America; 
that if the law is not clear in pointing out 
the means of punishing such offenders, it 
may be necessary to make one for that 

urpose: but that there is great difference 
aes making laws to punish the guilty, 
and breaking laws, which our excellent 
constitution has provided for the protection 
of the innocent. That if the proposed 
clause was agreed to by the noble lord 
(North) it would reprieve the liberty of 
the subject on this side the Atlantic, and 
perhaps check, for a while, the arbitrary 


spirit of those whe wished the Bill to pass ° 


passed by a right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Rigby) on the members of opposi- 
tion, who had contended for the constitu- 
tional freedom of the subject in every part 
of the British empire; he must consider 
such declamation as meant to open an ex- 
tensive field of American debate, atd 
therefore thought it his duty to say a few 
words in behalf of an injured people, whom 
he conceived never yet to have had it in 
their power to return to their allegiance 
without either submitting themselves to 
vassalage, or being condemned to death. 
He then entered into the origin and pur- 
suit of the war, as the great object of par- 
liamentary consideration. raised the 
valour of the British forces and their 
leaders, but lamented that the House con- 
tinued to meet for little else than to frame 
bills of hatred, instead of restoring laws 
which were for the mutual advantage of 
Great Britain and America. That he hed 
often thought the loss of empire would not 
be more Sispracefil to British subjects, 
than the loss of freedom; but that he nei- 
ther wished to establish a republican, nor 
an arbitrary system of government. The - 
question of the times he comprehended to 
imply ; whether it can possibly be for the 
advantage of America to relieve her from 
one specidés of calamity, only to subject 
her to another? And whether it is wise in 
us to rejoice at an increase of power to 
tyrannize, when it sets a dangerous pre- 
cedent to bring home to ourselves the 
same military enforcement, of ministerial 
injustice, as that which marks the despotic 
principles, the rise, and progress, of the 
whole American war. That he certainly 
should not rejoice at any victory, till go- 
vernment prove they mean to end the war 
with more justice than they began it. He 
then proceeded as follows : 

If I were to join in claiming a right of 
taxation over the Americans, consistent] 
with those Acts which occasioned the civi 
war, it is plain to every capacity that it 


without the clause. But that as he could , must be unlimited, and unconditional ; for 
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certain it is, that government taxed the , son of the Congress; therefore their vir- 
Americans without their consent, at a | tues or their vices I neither praise nor cen- 
time when there was no desperate plea of | sure; for I contend that the arbitrary 
necessity which threatened the safety of | maxims adopted, and obstinately persisted 
this kingdom ; let it be remembered that | in by government, was the sole origin of — 
we were then highly respected abroad, | the civil war, and to this day prevents the 
rich in commerce and prosperity at home, | re-establishment of peace. 1 am very far 
with every advantage of profound peace. | from attributing so general a revolt to the 
The exercise of unlimited taxation may | ingenious abilities of a few very private 
mark this for a house of American dele- | gentlemen. Restore upon a solid basis 
gates, by American pensions, but that | the faith of this nation towards the inhabi- 
people can only continue to elect their | tants ofthat great continent ; give up such 
own legal representatives, to record a lost | measures as are only consistent with nar- 
constitution. Nor could I conceive that | row minds, court-juntos, and despotic 
our liberties were not endangered, when paeebiee desist from persecutions which 
so desperate an attempt was formed, to | had lighted up a spirit of resentment suffi- 
break the spirit of a people like ourselves, | cient to warm the hearts of three millions 
who would not tamely submit to be treated | of subjects, the Congress would then soon 
as inferior subjects, in point of constitu- | sink into their original station of private 
tional representatives, and the blessings of | citizens. 
limited monarchy. It is a maxim stated I judge the ministers to be dangerous 
by a noble and distinguished political | servants to the state, not only by their re- 
writer (lord Bolingbroke) that ‘ what- | peated arbitrary declarations, but by strong 
ever be the fate of particular persons, | facts which have arisen out of their own 
houses, or families, the liberty of the sub- | conduct, and which they dare the subject 
ject should be immortal.”? But we have | to counteract. The war is theirs, and the 
seen three millions of subjects condemned | peace is to be theirs. We have charters 
unheard, and the faith of their nation | to defend our liberties, and so once had 
broke, in order to support the powerful , the Americans; and there is more to be : 
faction of a few great families placed near | apprelrended from such ministers, when in 
the throne ; themselves exclaiming in both . prosperity, than adversity. Therefore it 
Houses of Parliament, to have recourse to | Is our duty to look to the use that will be 
arms, to justify such proceedings, as they : made of the boasted victories, before we 
were conscious must be condemned, by : are tn love with the sound of them. I 
every possible idea of civil right, which ‘look upon legions of conquerors, and 
constitutes os a free people. legions of tax-gatherers, in a very different 
The Americans driven and nécessitated ! light, the former they wisely hold up for 
to resist such arbitrary power, might well | our admiration, but the latter suits their 
forget the respect which we are pleased , views, their principles, and determina- 
to suppose was due to the mother country; | tions. To be separated for ever from 
when instead of considering their ad- | America, endangers our fiberties and the 
dresses to the crown, you proceeded to de- | happiness of every individual in this king- 
stroy their trade, laid waste their country, | dom, much less than giving to the crown | 
and totally abdicated that government, | the rights and free privileges of subjects, 
there surely remained little reason to jus- | who must become more numerous than 
tify such conduct, whether the Americans | ourselves. 1 therefore contend, that the 
should declare themselves independent or | attempts of government to claim a right of 
only unsubdued. I have always thought | oppressing the subject, situated however 
it expedient for government to treat with | distant from the capital, or varnished over 
the Congress, because it is easier to ex- | with any pretence whatsoever, ought to be © 
plain differences to a dozen of people, than | oppose ir the good of the whole empire, 
to three millions. Considering them as | For there can be no natural divisions, no 
messengers from a vast body of subjects, I | slavish distinctions constituted amongst 
think they should be treated with, listened | us, without its ending in destroying t 
to, and answered; neither could the em- | freedom of the whole. The same motives 
ploying of them as peace-makers, upon | which might induce a king to side with us 
constitutional principles, be establishing | to enslave and oppress the Americans, 
their authority to rule over their fellow- | may find a king to watch their growing 
subjects; or possibly confine the injuries | strength, and then side with that people 
done to all Americans, merely to the per- | to reduce us to an ignominious level with 


od 
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themselves. Had the friends of liberty 
been fewer in numbers and strength, than 
those bred up in Popery and Tory princi- 
ples, during the reign of James the 2nd, 
that monarch had been absolute. It was 
an injured people firmly bound together 
that shewed strength sufficient to drive 
_ that tyrant from tbe throne, and secured 
to us those rights of mankind which adds 
dignity to human nature; under which 
the whole empire flourished ; and till we 
are a divided people all kings will look 
upon our liberties with jealousy, but not 
with contempt. The shadow of a pre- 
tence was at last thrown out, that terms of 
peace had been offered (by lord Howe’s 
proclamation) upon constitutional princi- 

les, but when the motion made by a 
noble lord (J. Ce) to ascertain the 
fact, was taken into parliamentary consi- 
deration, the mask of state hypocrisy was 
thrown off, and the Tory features of go- 
vernment’s instruction to the commis- 
sioners fully exposed. The pretended de- 
licacy of treating with the Congress, was 
equally an imposition upon men’s under- 
standing ; for there are no proper persons 
to treat with, when you have nothing to 
offer! And surely if bribing a few, and 
condemning the rest to vassalage, upon 
pain of death, can be construed constitu- 
tional terms of peace, they were extracted 
from the Hessian, not the English laws. 

- J own, Sir, I feel for the Americans ; if 
our boasted force of arms can drive them 
to look up to those ministers for mercy 
and redress, who have plundered and be- 
trayed them, and whose first proof of in- 
tegrity consists in declaring, they will not 
bind themselves to do one act of justice 
towards that country. Such, fairly stated, 
is implied by unconditional submission ; 
_ terms not only unworthy theinjured Ame- 
ricans to listen to, but such as ought to 
strike every Englishman with indignation; 
to hear a language held for our gracious 
sovereign, more becoming some conquer- 
ing tyrant and usurper, than the father of 
his people, and the sworn assertor of the 
laws. . I must observe, that the new titles 
and favours bestowed on the supporters 
of this war, are not marks to discern the 
well-wishers towards America; neither 
can much clemency and protection be 
_expected from those members who have 
been most expert at teaching us that plea- 
santry is preferable to humanity; that 
loyalty consists in ene the loss of half 
an empire, by acts of violence and oppres- 
sion; or have distinguished themselves by 
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jesting over scenes, which from their 
horrors and injustice, even the savage In- 
dian may have shed a, tear upon. Such 
men and such measures I have opposed, 
and trust that I have stated sufficient 
grounds of justification, for the strongest 
Opposition to a war, which evidently ap- 
pears to have for its principal object, arbi- 
trary power, supported by private avarice, 
and ambition; not public ‘spirit, I may 
add not loyalty ; for though the language 
of tyranny may flatter the passions of a 
monarch, and gain some earldoms and 
some contracts, yet, Sir, the loyal language 
of a Briton to his sovereign ought to con- 
sist in the welfare and affections of his 
subjects, which cannot be separated from 
his views, without making life a burthen 
to himself as well as to them. 

I shall always wish to address myself 
with proper respect towards every mem- 
ber here; conscious that were the same 
individuals assembled in any other house, 
than a house of parliament, no man would 
take his station amongst them with more 
humility than 1 would; but in this public 
cause, when the unjust massacre of thou- 
sands of fellow subjects, whose lives ought 
to have been held as sacred as our own, 
calls aloud for redress ; and when the re- 
sult of our unrelenting councils may be 
graven on the tombs of thousands more, 
it is a time to speak a plain and determined 
language ; therefore if I should deviate a 
little from etiquette, I flatter myself the 
importance of the object will plead my 
excuse; that object is peace and com- 
merce with America, which cannot be ob- 
tained by unconditional submission, nor 
by these detestable repeated acts of vio- 
lence, hatred and oppression, but rather 
by dropping the point of the bloody sword, 
until America shall refuse the olive branch, 
placed on a constitutional code of laws, 
such as is neither unworthy the Americans 
to live under, nor of Great Britain to offer, 

Mr. Serjeant Adair condemned the 
principle of the Bill, and congratulated 
the learned gentleman who moved the 
clause, on having caused the difference of 
opinion among the crown lawyers to be 
made manifest, the mask to be drawn 
aside, and the intentions of the framers of 
the Bill to be exposed in all their naked 
deformity. 

Mr. Z. Townshend said, it was no 
wonder that gentlemen should be stag- 
gered when the crown lawyers were known 
to have differed so materially in opinion, 
Men not bred to the profession of the law, 
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ought to consider seriously what they 
were about to do; when the very learned 
gentleman (Mr. Morton) who came with 
the best dispositions to support the mea- 
sure, stopped short, and refused to go the 
length that other gentlemen, perhaps not 
less learned, but more sanguine, were 
willing to do. In such a diversity of opi- 
nion, he hoped the House would again 
consider the very unprecedented powers 
meant to be lodged in the hands of the 
crown ; and if they should think the prin- 
ciple of the Bill necessary to be supported, 
that they would agree to the clause offered 
by his learned friend, at least to the amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. gentleman on 
the Treasury bench. 

Mr. Vyner, when. he considered the 
great importance of the question, could 
not content himself with giving a silent 
vote; he should, therefore, declare his 
entire approbation of the clause offered by 
Mr. Dunning. He was yet to learn on 
what plausible ground administration could 
refuse the clause, much less the amend- 
ment. 

Lord North rose to exculpate adminis- 
tration from having an intention of intro- 
ducing any unconstitutional precedents, or 
of desiring any powers to be entrusted 
either to the crown or them, which could 
be employed to oppressive or bad pur- 
pa e assured the House, that he 

ad received no account of any foreign 
state having assisted America with arms, 
or any kind of naval or military stores. 
He believed the contrary to be the case, 
and must have heard if they had. Pro- 
bably enough, the French and Dutch mer- 
chants, as objects of commercial profit, 
may have supplied the colonies, and been 
guilty of this species of prohibited com- 
merce; but he imagined, he might say 
with certainty, that no traffic of this kind 
had been carried on under the sanction of 
either of the powers mentioned, or indeed 
by any other. He observed, that great 
objections had been made to the powers 
now intended to be delegated. He was 
sorry that such a jealousy should be en- 
tertained at any side of the House. He 
was certain that they fell considerably 
short of those granted on similar occa- 
sions; at all events, he imagined that the 
‘clause, as offered to be amended by his 
hon. friend near him, would completely 
remove every solid ground of objection. 

Mr. Adam coincided intirely in opinion 
with the Attorney General, that the clause 
was not wanting, and that even without it, 


the Bill did not go far enough; that the 
present critical state of affairs rendered it 
necessary, that the most ample powers | 
should be vested in the crown, in order to 
crush the unnatural and unprovoked re- 
bellion now raging in America. He con- 
tended, that the powers now sought, 
should have been applied for much earlier, 
and affirmed, if they had, that the war we 
were now unhappily waging, with our own 
subjects, would have been long since ex- 
tinguished. Indecisive measures, indeci- 
sively executed, were the leading cha- 
racteristics of the present administration, 
at least, of some, whv had influence 
enough, to counteract such as were firm 
and decisive; and he could not help ob- 
serving and lamenting, that a greater curse 
could not befal a country, than fluctuating 
and divided councils. Divided as we were 
in cabinet and parliament, it was natural 
to expect that we must feel the fatal ef- 
fects of such divisions, in the field, and 
every intermediate step that led to it. 
General Conway said, that administra- 
tion had not only gone far enough, but 
beyond far enough; they had not only - 
been decisive, but he feared much too de- 
cisive. It was impossible for them to be © 
more obstinate and unrelenting than they 
had already proved themselves to be; or 
to resort to harsher means than they had | 
all along steadily pursued. The whole 
train of measures, from the commence- 
ment, was a succession of acts, all seeming — 
to tend to one favourite object, that of 
driving America to despair ; and from acts 
committed under the force of that despair, 
to gradually compel them from dutiful re- | 
monstrance to factious resolves, from these 
to the cruel necessity of taking up arms to 
defend their natural, chartered, and con- 
stitutional rights, and at length, in the 
height of political rage and desperation, 
to throw off and dissolve all bands of legal 
government, by leaving them no other al- 
ternative but rank slavery or indepen-- 
ee & Those means of recovering Ame- 
rica having hitherto proved unsuccessful, 
he was astonished that we still continued 
to adhere to them. He affirmed, that we 
were no nearer making a conquest of 
America, than we were twelve months 
ago; and that, probably, if we persisted 
another year, in the same system of po- 
litics, France, when she found this country 
sufficiently exhausted, both in men and 
money, would take an occasion to break 
with us, and we should probably, in such 
an event, find ourselves engaged in a war 
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with the united powers of France, Spain, 
Naples, Sardinia, and the emperor, with- 
out a single ally strong enough to coun- 
terbalance such a junction of all the great 

wers of the southern part of Europe. 

e could not sit down without observing, 

that after all that ministers had promised, 
nothing had yet been performed, in respect 
of the terms we were willing to grant to 
the colonies: how, then, was it possible 
to effect that favourite measure, of di- 
viding and commanding? America must 
unconditionally submit, or agree to terms ; 
no terms having been offered on our part ; 
the alternative was evidently, simple despo- 
tism or simple conquest. It was, there- 
fore, absurd to talk of dividing the Con- 
gress, or. separating the people from the 
Congress, because by the present conduct 
of administration, they did not permit a 
second party to subsist in America. His 
‘Opinion was not founded in a mere spirit 
of opposition, nor in any other improper 
motives. He was sure it was pure; he 
was certain it was uniform; and he had 
great reason to dread, that the final event 
of the present unnatural war, would prove 
that his fears and predictions were too 
well-founded. 
_ Mr. Adam rose to explain the words 
“far enough.’ He did not mean to use 
that phrase in the loose, undefined manner, 
it had been construed by the hon. general. 
‘He meant substantially to say, that the 
Measures now pursuing by government 
would have been more efficacious, in all 
probability, had they been taken up 
earlier; and when they were taken up, 
had they been carried into execution with 
‘more spirit and alacrity. No man was 
farther from approving of sanguinary mea- 
sures than he was; and he always thought 
that the surest means in such cases, of pre- 
venting the effusion of blood, and all the 
dire calamities of a civil war, was by 
adopting vigorous measures in time, and 
executing them seasonably. 

Mr. Dunning was glad to learn, that 
administration had in some measure de- 
serted the Bill; he hoped they would de- 
sert the amendment too. However, di- 
vided as they were, if they should insist on 
‘both this night, it would produce a phe- 
nomenon in politics—a divided ministry 
carrying a question on which scarcely two 
of them were agreed, and which almost 
every individual of them had virtually de- 
-serted. 

The Solicitor General said, the informa- 
tion given by Mr. Fox, and every argu- 
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ment drawn from it, furnished so many 
stronger motives for agreeing with the 
Bill, and rejecting both the clause and 
amendment: he had told the House (and 
who could doubt so good an authority ?) 
that two of the members of the Congress 
were at Paris, and that they were received 
in a public character, in the light of en- 
voys, Or ministers, armed with full powers 
from an independent state, treating upon 
preliminaries for a permanent and solemn 
communication, and guarantee of their 
respective interests. He did not see any 
necessity for either the clause or amend- 
ment, yet he should not be against, nay he 
had no objection to’ it, if its friends had 
been contented with carrying it early in 
the day; but as the gentlemen who moved 
and supported it, had been indulged with 
an acquiescence on the part of administra- 
tion, and still continued to debate the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, he should now most cer- 
tainly vote against it. 

Mr. Fox said, he admired the candour 
and condescension of his learned friend, 
in granting the favour of permitting the 
clause to make part of the Bill, if the 
terms in which the favour had been asked 
had been accompanied with that degree of 
gratitude and submission the granting so 
high a boon deserved; if the debate had 
not been prolonged to this late hour, when 
it might be supposed the learned gentle- 
man’s presence might be more useful, and 
more eagerly sought. Yet, upon consi- 
deration, nice as the learned gentleman’s 
feelings were, eager as he was to get out 
of the crowd, careless as he was of his duty 
in that House, and indifferent as he seemed 
to the consequences of the Bill; in either 
or any event, he imagined his resentments 
against conquered America, his native 
hatred of rebellion, his zeal for govern- 
ment, and his personal loyalty to the fa- 
mily on the throne, might have been in 
some degree gratified, without pusbieg 
this Bill to the extent he seemed to desire. 
It might allay the learned gentleman’s 
thirst for public chastisement, and exem- 
piary punishment, when he could satisfy 

imself with the pleasing reflection that 
seven rebels were shoved into a room at 
New York, and there burnt to death; er 
if that was not sufficient, another gentle- 
man, still, if possible, more zealous and 
loyal, (Mr. Adam) might feast himself 
with contemplating the glorious deed daily 
and hourly achieved in our southern colo- 
nies and back settlements, where the sa- 
vages came dowa.in great numbers (if the 
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accounts received by administration them- 
selves from that country were to be de- 
pended on) and massacred the innocent 
settlers in cold blood; and the slaves were 
meritoriously employed in the murder of 
their unprepared, unsuspicious masters, 
through the encouragement of an admi- 
nistration which had been this day so un- 
justly arraigned, as sluggish and inert, as 
wanting spirit and alacrity, in the glorious 
work of blood and carnage; of planning 
nothing but tame, indecisive measures, 
still more tamely and indecisively exe- 
cuted. 
The question was put on Mr. Dunning’s 
motion, as amended by Mr. Cornwall, and 
agreed to without a division. 
Mr. Fox wished the House much joy, 
.and felicitated the nation in general on the 
escape they had from, at least, a state of 
temporary tyrannic dominion, which per- 
haps, all in good time, was meant to be ren- 
dered perpetual. He congratulated the 
‘minority in plea on their success this 
day; who, he said, had corrected this very 
reprehensible Bill; though a minority, 
they had accomplished this alteration ; the 
ministers were not only convinced, but 
ashamed, and had accepted of the altera- 
tion. It was no compliment to their 
friends the majority, for they were ready 
to pass the Bill as it was brought in. It 
was the minority, he repeated, who, though 
a minority, had corrected this Bill, which 
the noble lord had brought in crude and 
_indigested, imperfect and erroneous. The 
noble lord was obliged to his friends the 
minority, for digesting, altering, and cor- 
recting his Bill, not to his friends the ma- 
jority, who were ready to swallow it with 
all its original crudities, cruelties and er- 
rors. He then enlarged in a humorous, 
ironical strain, on the power of the learned 
Solictor General, who threatened to damn 
the clause totally, and blow it out of the 
House, if he was longer teased with the 
Noise and nonsense of his opponents, and 
detained from his social enjoyments half or 
& quarter of an hour beyond his time; and 
painted his own fears very humorously, lest 
some of the over-zealous friends of the 
clause should rise, and provoke the learned 
gentleman to carry his threats into execu- 
. tion. He wastwo or three times rising to 
speak, he said, but happily repressed his 
feelings, as he watched the countenance of 
the learned gentleman, and imagined he 
could perceive a glow of honest zeal, and 
, determined resentment overspread it, which 
denoted the most inevitable destruction to 
C VOL. XIX.) : 
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the clause, and terror, dismay and defeat 
to all its supporters. He said, he must 
seriously congratulate the House, and the 
nation at large, on the preservation of the 
constitutional freedom of this country, 
from the stab that had been predetermined, 
and covertly aimed at its inmost vitals, by 
the Bill as it stood before the clause was 
agreed to ; for if it had passed in that form, 
he could with confidence affirm, that no 
ae er as long as it remained in force, 
and God knew how long that might be, 
would have had the shadow of liberty left, 
or could be a minute secure against the 
most cruel attacks of public oppression, or 
private malice and revenge. He then ar- 
gued against the principle of the Bill, and 
said it was a dangerous and unnecessary 
Bill, even in its amended state; that still 
any man, who for pleasure or business hap- 
pened to be out of the realm, lay at the 
mercy of ministers, of his private enemies, 
or of public informers. On the whole, his 
fears beltig at an end respecting the clause, 
he was now at liberty to express his senti- . 
ments freely ; and under that sanction he 
totally disapproved of the principle of the 
Bill and of the clause; he looked upon the 
Bill as a dangerous precedent ; and learn- 
ing the true disposition and design of ad- 
ministration, from their conduct through- 
out, he should give it a most hearty ne- 
gative. 

The Solicitor General denied the inter- 
pretation that had been put on his words 
by the hon. gentleman. He gave him 
credit for his wit, his humour, and flow 
of imagery and expression ; but very, little 
for his arguments or facts. What he had 
said imported no more than this, that the 
learned gentleman who moved the clause 
seemed to be contented, at least tolerably 
satisfied, with the amendment moved by 
his hon. friend; that the explanation given, 
was seemingly the proper object of de- 
bate ; yet, after the explanation so given 
and approved of by the learned gentleman 
who moved the clause, gentlemen conti- 
nued to debate upon other matters totally 
foreign to the question before the House, 
and continued to urge arguments against 
the Bill. As this seemed to be the pre- 
vailing opinion of those who opposed the 
Bill, and that for his part it was his opi- 
nion, as well ag that of most of his friends, 
that no such clause, mended or unamend- 
ed, was necessary; he thought and he 
believed very just , that as the hon. gen- 
tleman and his friends disliked and oe 
posed the whole Bill, the question might 

[E] 
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be put on the clause, and if negatived, 
then its friends would be just as they were 
willing to be; they would be at liberty to 
' try their numbers on the third reading. 

Mr. T. Townshend denied the conclu- 
sions drawn by the learned gentleman. 
He said, the gentlemen on this side of the 
House might disapprove of the Bill, the 
clause, and amendment; and yet wish, if 
the Bill must pass, to have the rigour of 
it qualified, and rendered less mischievous. 
He could easily conceive, that a person 
might disapprove of a Bill, or think it un- 
necessary ; that a elause might be moved 
to take the sting out of it; that an amend- 
ment might be moved to that clause, which 
considerably abated its value; and yet, if 
by the strength of numbers he foresaw the 
Bill would pass, he might be against the 
amendment and the Bill, and still wish 
and vote for retaining the clause, thougli, 
on the ultimate question, he was pre-de- 
termined to give a negative to the third 
reading. Such was precisely the predica- 
ment he stood in himself, and supposed 
that many of his friends stood in the same ; 
consequently he could neither adopt the 
reasoning nor deduction of the learned 
gentleman. 

Sir George Savile expressed the plea- 
sure he enjoyed on what, all circumstances 
considered, he deemed a victory over some 
who would wish to establish a species of 
dominion in this country, more oppressive 
than what was endured by the subjects of 
any despotic country in Europe. He as- 
signed his reasons why he thought so, and 
eat down with declaring, that he should 
give his negative against the third reading 
of the Bill. 

The ryder being agreed to, the question 
was put, on the third reading, and the 
House divided : 


Tellers. 
Mr. D’Oyley - - - 
YEAS 9 Mr. DeGrey - - t ae 
Lord Midleton - - - 
Noes 4 Mr. Annesley -" t ae 
The Bill was then passed. 


Debate in the Lords on the Bill for sus- 
pending the Habeas Corpus Act.] Feb. 20. 
Qn the second reading of the Bill “to 
empower Ins Majesty to secure and detain 
persons charged with or suspected of the 
c.ime of High Treason committed in any 
of iis Mafesty’s colonies or plantations in 
.uicr.ca, ox on the high seas, or the crime 
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The Earl of Coventry asked, whether it 
was intended, that without proof positively 
made, of a person being out of the realm, 
he would be liable to be apprehended on 
suspicion, and committed to prison during 
the operation of this Act; or whether the 
party charged on suspicion may not, be- 
fore commitment, be at liberty to exhibit 
proofs before a magistrate of his innocence, 
or of his being within the realm at the 
time laid in the information, or grounds of 
suspicion. 

The Earl of Suffolk said, it was not the 
design of the framers of the Bill to punish 
any innocent person whatever ; that it was 
brought in as a measure of government to 
punish the guilty ; that, however, it would 
be very impolitic, in his opinion, to per- 
mit the friends and abettors of the rebel- 
lion in America to be at large, and at 
liberty to do mischief, without a possibility 
of preventing it. If the Bill now read 
would admit of any such construction, for 
his part, he would be one of the first for 
supplying that defect. He supposed the 
prouns of suspicion necessary to appre- 

end, were meant to be such, as would 
apparently and equitably justify such ap- 
prehension, and no other. He was cer- 
tain, such was the intention of administra- 
tion; and he was also certain, no other 
power was sought, but what might be sup- 
ported on necessity, blended and tempered 
with justice. 

The Lord Chancellor, to the question 
put by the noble earl who spoke first, said, 
to be sure if proper facts were authenti- 
cated before the magistrate, to prove the 
innocence of the person charged or sus- 
pected, it would be a good cause not to 
commit. Law and justice required such 
an interpretation. It would, in his opi- 
nion, be competent to the magistrate, to 
enquire into, and decide on the proofs, on 
either hand; and he recollected, he wag 
one among a majority of his brethren, who 
determined in favour of the power of the 
magistrate to examine into and determine 
upon the degree of credibility the charge 
on ground of suspicion may be entitled ta, 

The Bill was then committed. 


Protest against passing the Bill to sus- 
end the Habeas Corpus Act.] Feb. 24. 
he Bill-was read a third time and passed. 

The following Protest was thereupon en- 
tered : 
‘© Dissentient. 

‘¢ Ist, Because I look upon this Bill, 

not only as.a part of that system of colony 
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government, s0 inimical to civil liberty, so 
repugnant to the first and fundamental 

rinciples of the constitution, so ruinous in 
Its measures, so shocking to humanity, and 
so averse from that now exploded virtue 
of universal benevolence; but, because I 
see herein that system coming home to 
ourselves, and with hasty steps pointing 
_ its dangers even tewards the heart of the 
kingdom. 

‘¢ Qdly, Because the Bill itself is at- 
tended with powers subversive of and un- 
known to the laws of the land, by appre- 
hending persons, it may be, on groundless 
suspicion ; by imprisoning, perhaps, the 
innocent without the usual and necessary 
form of a single oath, and not too in the 
common gaol of the country, but in what- 
ever part of the realm, be it ever so dis- 
tant, that persecution shall think fit to 
adopt. 

«< S$dly, Because, although the ryder 
which has been added by the other House 
does in some degree abate the rigour of 
this harsh and alarming Bill, yet it does 
not Peta | provide for the security of 
his Majesty’s loyal subjects, the inhabitants 
of the West India islands falling under its 
baneful operation; nay, even any indivi- 
dual of this country who shall venture on 
the high seas, if only'to make the tour of 
the Hebrides, may become the object of 
suspicion, and the victim of vengeance. 

‘¢ Lastly, Because the hour is come, if 
from motives of policy only, that coercion 
to lenity should give way. ABINGDON.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Army 
Extraordinaries.| Feb. 21. On the order 
of the day, to go into a Committee of 
Supply» it was moved, ‘ That the extra- 
ordinary services, incurred and paid by 
Mr. Rigby; also that an account of the 
distribution of 970,000/. and likewise the 
investment of 799,973/. 18s. 5d. in the 
purchase of Spanish and Portugal coin, for 
the use of his Majesty’s forces in America, 
be referred to the said committee.” 

Lord Newhaven.said, he had examined 
several items in the account with all pos- 
sible attention; yet there were some of 
them that, in his opinion, called for ex- 
planation. He had no doubt that the 
money had been faithfully and properly 
applied, and that the Treasury board made 

eir contracts on the best terms in their 
pore He was satisfied, on the other 

and, that contractors were equally indus- 
trious, to make as ample profits as they 
possibly could. It was the business, there- 
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fore, of parliament to examine into the 
nature of them, and to see that neither the 
nation nor the treasury, nor any other of- 
ficial boards, were imposed upon. On this 
ground he could not help entertaining 
doubts, there being many items in the ac- 
count he did not comprehend. His lord- 
ship then enumerated several of the arti- 
cles which created his doubts, and the 
nature and extent of several of the charges, 
of which he professed his ignorance: those 
related to the purchase of baggage-horses, 
remittances, the expenditure of the monies 
disbursed by virtue of the vote of credit ; 
and the general uncertainty which over- 
spread the face of the estimates, taken to- 
gether, on account of the committee not 
being able to distinguish and ascertain 
what had been issued under the authority 
of the vote of credit, from the several spe- 
cies of expenditure particularized in the 
items now under consideration. 

Lord North said, the Treasury had made 
their contracts with the utmost fru ality ; 
that the charge for horses happened quite 
in the common course of business, and 
was adopted from motives of ceconomy ; 
they were collected from the several regi- 
ments of cavalry on the British establish- 
ment, and were regularly valued: the 
valuation was 16/. per horse, which was 
the price for which they were recruited ; 
and they came cheaper considerably than 
any others that could be procured to an- 
swer the end of baggage horses. 

Lord Barrington said, he had been in 
the War-oflice for 17 years, and never. 
heard a single complaint of any impro- 
priety in the conduct of that board; that 

e presumed the horses were wanted im- 
mediately, and he was satisfied they could 
not be procured in any other manner, on 
so low terms and so expeditiously. 

Col. Buarré said, there were many ar- 
ticles in the account which he wished to 
have explained, as the sums were im- 
mense. They were the representatives of 
the people, or they had no right to sit in 
that House. They were sent there by 
their constituents, to be a controul on the 
executive power, and a check upon mi- 
nisters. It was their peculiar province to 
enquire into the expenditure of the public 
money. Ministers were responsible; their 
duty required that they should give the 
House every satisfaction in their power. 
He then pointed to a number of articles, 
which he said were shameful; the very 
charge of surgeons’ mates was increased 
from three to nine for each regiment. - 


‘ 
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He dwelt a considerable time on the sum 
of 44,000/. issued to col. Fawcit, unac- 
companied by any explanation. He spoke 
of the unwholesome provisions sent from 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the sick- 
ness and mortality they had occasioned 
among the troops, both in New York and 
Canada; and of the bad flour which had 
been first imported from America, and 
then exported thither at a most exorbitant 
price, This flour would not bear asecond 
voyage, nor was it of a quality to be used, 
even on its first importation from America, 
except in seasons of dearth and necessity ; 
the corn and flour factors in general being 
of opinion, that the grain was of such a 
Nature as not to bear the sea-carriage 
without heating, and in some measure spoil- 
ing; so that the health of the troops was 
sacrificed to the emolument of the con- 
tractors, who being paid the very best 
price, served the army with this species of 
flour, that the English bakers would not 
purchase, and thereby gained a double if 
notatreble profit. As to the flesh provi- 
sions exported from Ireland, he was an 
eye witness of that himself, when in 
that kingdom last summer, where, in the 
very heat of the dog-days, he saw a great 
number of droves of hogs, going to 
slaughter, killed, immediately salted, and 
packed up for the use of the army in 
America. He was curious enough to en- 
quire of the coopers, if provisions thus 
prepared would keep? He was answered, 
certainly not; they might keep for the 
voyage; but if not opened, and consumed 
immediately on their arrival, they would 
be good for nothing; and even in that 
- event they would be barely eatable. He 
said, the transport service was an immense 
article, and was higher, by nearly one 
half, than was ever known. The freight 
had been usually 9s. per ton, and now it 
was raised to the monstrous price of four- 
teen or fifteen. 

Lord North replied, that the article, of 
which the hon. gentleman so loudly com- 
plained, was 44,000/. paid for levy money, 
which administration did not, he confessed, 
expect would be demanded, because it 
was not mentioned inthe treaty. ‘The 
landgrave of Hesse quoted the treaty of 
1755 as a precedent; that treaty was 
understood to be the basis of the present ; 
consequently, the good faith subsisting be- 
tween both parties, compelled administra- 
tion to accede to the justice of the claim. 
Ele said, some of the provisions exported 
were as good as could be wished for, and 
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some of them indifferent, as was always the 
case. They were sent in haste, and in- 
conveniencies of course happened; but 
every complaint of the latter kind would 
now be atan end. Administration had con- 
tracted to have them of the best kind, and 
delivered on the spot in the best condition ; 
therefore, if they should turn out damaged, 
or unmerchantable, the loss would fall on 
the contractors, not on government. As 
to the transport service, it was executed 
well, and the contracts made on the best 
possible terms. The hon. gentleman was 
mistaken in the price of freight, for the 
highest price paid was no more than 12s. 
6d. and the current price, before the break- 
ing out of the war, was 10s. per ton. This 
rise originated from two causes: first, the 
increased demand; secondly, the great 
expence the transport contractors were put 
to, in arming and fitting out their vessels, 
s0 as to be in astate of detence against the 
American privateers. And though the 
advanced freight might amount to a very 
great sum, when it was considered, that 
the events of the war solely depended on 
the double operation of a safe conveyance, 
in respect of supplying our army with 
military stores and provisions of all kinds, 
and our preventing them from falling inte 
the hands of the rebels, no gentleman 
would disapprove of any increase of ex- 
penditure, which was intended to secure 80 
desirable a purpose. As a proof how well 
the high freight was laid out, he could in- 
form the committee, that out of 202 tran- 
sports and victuallers sent to America, only 
three had fallen into the hands of the re- 
bels; and one of them was thought to 
have been lost, by the captain permitting 
himself to be surprised; but that affair 
would be enquired into. : 

Lord Barrington replied to the article 
respecting the surgeons’ mates, that an ad- 
ditional] number was always allowed to the 
regiments quartered in the West Indies ; 
and the number was still further increased, 
in proportion to the manner the troo 
were quartered; if cantoned in single 
companies, each company would most une 
doubtedly require a mate. 

Colonel Barré, speaking upon the rum 
contracts, observed, the contracts for rum 
were at 3s. Gd. and 5s. 3d. per gallon, 
which was a most unheard of and exorbie 
tant price; when it was well known, that 
good rums could be delivered at the keys 
in London from Qs, to 3s. per gallon, ine 
dependent of the duty. Ip other places, 
the sum total was charged, without specir 
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fying the number of gallons, which left 
the price at large: it might be 10s. instead 
of 3s. or 5s. per gallon, Contracting was 
a special good trade now-a-days. It was 
a rich manure, and daily gaining ground. 
Contractors were known to be animals of 
& greedy nature, always craving and never 
satisfied ; their appetites for dishonest lucre 
and foul gain, were as insatiable as their 
consciences were easily satisfied, and their 
minds in all points respecting their mer- 
cantile or parliamentary conduct, readily 
made up. 

Lord North said, the price of Jamaica 
rum on the spot was 4s. 4d. per gallon, 
which with freight, insurance, and ullage, 
left little or no profit for the contractor ; 
it ought to be taken into the estimate of 
the probable risk and profits, that the 
contractors engayed to deliver the rum in 
whatever part of America it might be 
wanting. As to the spread-manure of con- 
tracts his lordship observed, that con- 
tracts were not confined .to the members 
of that House. A gentleman had said, 
the other day, that giving a contract to 
any person, but a member of that House, 
was a breach of privilege. He supposed the 
hon. gentleman meant a display-of wit, ra- 
ther than any thing serious. If, however, 
it was intended, as a general insinuation, 
that none but members had contracts, he 
begged leave to set the gentleman right, 
and to inform him, that the contrary was 
the fact. He did not know any custom, 
usage, or law of parliament that made it 
so ; and he was certain, that contracts were 
Se indiscriminately to such as were most 
ikely to execute them well, without any 
consideration, whether they had or had 
not a seat in parliament. Some bread, he 
allowed, proved bad; but those were acci- 
dents it was impossible to provide against. 
Colonel Barré said, when the treaty was 
made with Hesse, why was it not known 
that levy-money must be paid, and why 
was it not accordingly mentioned in the 
treatv? It had every appearance of the 
grossest imposition. He observed on the 
general justification now set up, that if the 
treasury board consisted of the vilest and 
most profligate characters that ever dis- 
graced mankind, they would in their own 
defence plead, that they had disposed of 
the public money in the most frugal and 
faithful manner. Besides, if the treaty of 
1755 was to govern the present, it ought 
to prevail as a rule throughout. If not, 
but that many advantageous terms were 
introduced into the treaty of 1775, the fair 
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equitable construction, flowing from these 
premises, was, that the Landgrave of 
Hesse had a double subsidy, and other 
advantages by the latter, that he had not 
by the former; he was bound therefore to 
abide by either one or the ather. Take 
the treaty of 1755, with all its benefits; 
or relinquish every claim under it. Let 
his serene highness have, in God’s name, 
his option of the levy-money, or the double 
subsidy; but to ay him both, so directly 
contrary to the letter as well as spirit of 
the treaty of 1775, was an abuse of parlia-. 
mentary trust and ministerial duty, hither-: 
to unprecedented, in the annals of minis-, 
terial temerity and peculation. The colonel 
sat down, with observing, that even within 
his own memory, such a gross malversation. 
in office would have been severely animad-. 
verted upon by a majority of that House,: 
and that no pee but incapacity or igno- 
rance, would be sufficient to deprecate its. 
just resentments, against so daring and 
wanton a breach of public trust. 
The motions were agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on Captain Blair’s 
Petition respecting the Capture of a Vessel 
by the Spanish Guurda Custas.| Feb. 25. 
Governor Johnstone said: I have in my 
hand a petition from captain Blair, in bee 
half of himself and Dr. Charles Irving, 
complaining of a violent outrage come 
mitted by two Spanish guarda-costas, hold« 
ing commissions from the king of Spain, 
in the capture of. the ship Morning Star, 
the property of the petitioners, as she lay 
at anchor, with English colours displayed, 
in the road before Black River, the prin- 
cipal British settlement on the Musquito 
shore. <As I believe from something I 
have heard since a noble lord ( North \ hes 
entered the House, whose fiat generally 
determines the vote, that I shall net be 
permitted to bring this petition up, I shall 
therefore take the liberty of stating. the 
contents and the circumstances more at 
large than I should otherwise have done 
in ‘this stage of the business, that the 
world may judge between the conduct of 
those who offer this petition, and of such 
representatives of the .people as refuse 
even to hear the complaints of injured 
subjects, or to enquire into the circume 
stances of national insult and disgrace. — 

Before I state the particulars of this 
transaction, it is necessary for me. to in- 
form the House, that they are not now | 
called on to enquire into a case where the 
least infraction ef any of the laws for care 
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rying on commerce in the Spanish domi- 
nions, can be alleged. I freely confess 
that the impolitic laws of Spain, respecting 
ahe commerce of her colonies, is such, b 
making the temptation of profit so muc 
greater than the risk of seizure, that 
the adventurous spirit of our countrymen 
has been frequently called forth to force 
a trade upon those coasts, and even en- 
couraged by the officers of our govern- 
ment, below the dignity of a great nation. 
These adventurers are much diminished 
of late: they were formerly known by the 
name of Buccaniers: like most other il- 
legal traders, with great risks and great 
profits; they were of. a very desperate 
cast, and frequently irregular in their con- 
duct, so that enquiries into their com- 
plaints demanded more than ordinary cir- 
cumspection. But I beg the House will 
not from thence be induced to believe from 
private whispers or false insinuation, that 
there was the least degree of illegal com- 
merce or unbecoming behaviour on the 
part of captain Blair or Dr. Irving, or any 
of their people, intermixed with this com- 
plaint; they are both men of irreproach- 
able character, and of enlarged under- 
standing, well known to many of the mem- 
bers of this House. The matter is truly 
and without evasion, an issue joined be- 
tween Spain and Great Britain, to the 
right of settling on the Musquito shore, 
which the Spanish court seem determined 
to support by overt acts of force and vio- 
~ lence, rather than submit to a civilized 
discussion by the law of nations, of which 
insulting disposition, in the court of Spain, 
these worthy gentlemen, the petitioners, 
are likely to be the unhappy victims. 

It was with no hostile intentions, Sir; it 
was with no views of illegal commerce, 
that these gentlemen embarked themselves 
and their property, on the project of a set- 
tlement on the Musquito shore; it was to 
cultivate the generous arts of » and 
diffuse their benign influence through that 
rude and waste fish of the world. This 
project they undertook, not only by the 
encouragement, but in some measure at 
the desire of government. In 1775, a 
more regular form of government having 
been established on the Musquito shore, 
by the appointment of a legislative coun- 
cil, Dr. Irving and 7 peer Blair, were in- 
duced by this act ef authority, together 
with the encouragement they received 
from the earl of Dartmouth, to embark 
between 5 and 6,000/. in the adventure of 
making a settlement on the Musquito 
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shore, chiefly with a view of expressing 
vegetable sil out of the various oleage- 
nous productions of that country, fit for 
the wool-combing and other purposes in 
the woollen manufactory here. 

The next object (the petitioners being 
both excellent chymists as well as intelli- 
gent botanists) was the improvement and 
cultivation of the different dyes, already 
known in that country, with a reasonable 
hope of further discoveries by men so at- 
tentive and intelligent on this subject. A 
third point was the culture of cotton in a 
climate so. favourable, where land is so 
cheap, and which is besides so well calcue 
lated in the process of preparing for the 
native indolence of the inhabitants, in 
their first progress towards more active in- — 
dustry. These were the objects of this 
expedition, and to show how much they 
were approved by authority, lord Dart- 
mouth, then first lord commissioner of 
trade and plantation, and secretary of state 
for the colonies, actually undertook, in 
case Mr. Blair and Dr. Irving succeeded 
in their views, respecting the vegetable oil, 
that it would be moved in parliament, to 
make an alteration in the duties in that 
respect. A project like this may raise ridi- 
cule from men born to opulent fortunes, 
who have never had occasion to consider, 
beyond their own estates, the various in- 
citements which God has established for 
spreading improvements throughout the 
world. But to those who are able to trace 
the efficacy of Providence through different 
works, and know the numberless disco- 
veries that have been made in the arts and 
sciences under such enthusiasm, who feel 
the spirit that sent Columbus to the west, 
and Gama to the east, will revere men of 
that turn of mind. It would appear that 
this arrangement of the legislative council, 
coupled to the circumstances of men of 
genius settling under it, had roused the 
natural jealousy of the court of Spain, and 
had determined the councils of that nation 
to counteract the measure by actual force, 
for after all the trouble of collecting ma- 
terials for such an establishment, after the 
fatigues of so long a passage, before half 
the utensils were landed out of the vessel, 
she was, in open day, boarded, seized, and 
carried off, in sight of the King’s house, 
and all the inhabitants of the place, by the 
Pacifico of twelve guns, commanded by 
Don John Castello, and the Recorso of 
fourteen guns, commanded by Don An- 
tonio Yepe, by whom the unhappy ma- 
riners were tied together and cap- 
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tives, and carried along with the vessel to 
Carthagena. 

That the House may understand the 
subject fairly, it will be proper to state in 
@ cursory manner, what has hitherto been 

‘the situation of the Musquito shore. The 
country extends about 20 leagues beyond 
Black River, to the west, and 20 leagues 
to the south of Yarra or Great River, 
making in the whole about 400 miles of a 
‘rectangular coast, running west and south, 
from Cape Gracia de Dias, and from 100 
to 80 miles deep in the country. The 
‘chiefs of the different tribes of' Indians 
‘first formally ceded this country to his 
‘Majesty, while the duke of Albemarle was 
governor of Jamaica; their chiefs have 
ever since been respected and obeyed by 
the natives, according to the commissions 
they have held from the governor of Ja- 
maica, to which the Musquito shore is 
considered as an appendage, nor has any 
Spaniard ever settled there. In the war 
of 1740, when we projected the attack on 
Carthagena, and the expedition into the 
South Seas, under lord Anson, thinking 
the Indians might be of material service 
against the Spaniards, an officer under the 
name of superintendant, and paid by the 
crown, was then appointed, as also justices 
ofthe peace, by commission from the go- 
vernor of Jamaica, which establishment 
has continued ever since, sometimes with 


more relaxed, and sometimes with firmer 


authority, according to the characters of 
the men employed, as every species of 
colony government under our constitution 
must be, when founded merely on the will 
of the crown, without the elective voice 
of the people. 

It was no doubt with a design of reme- 
dying those inconveniencies, that this new 
species of colony government by a legisla- 
tive council, chosen by the inhabitants, 
was adopted. 1 do not take upon me 
either to condemn or approve the policy 
which directed the measure, but I believe 
the motives were extremely good. A very 
extraordinary circumstance had brought 
the affairs of the Musquito shore, under 
the more immediate review of the Board 
of Trade, by which the unrestrained irre- 
gularities that prevailed there, became 
more apparent; avery worthy gentleman, 
and a friend of my own, had gone to that 


part of the world in 1773, with a view of 


settling in the country; when he arrived 
there, he found a commerce established 
. of the most barbarous and cruel kind that 


-ever disgraced the transactions of any ci- 


vilized people. The traders on the Mus- 


quito shore were accustomed to sell their 
goods at very high prices and long credit, 
to the Musquito Indians, and the mode of 
payment set on foot by the British settlers, 
was to hunt the other surrounding tribes 
of Indians, and seize them by stratagem or 
force, from whence they were delivered té 
the British traders as slaves, at certain 
prices, in discharge of their debts, and 
were by them conveyed as articles of com- 
merce to the English and French settle- 
ments in the West-Indies. The person 


among others, concerned in this shameful 
traffic had been the superintendant him- 
self, whose employment was ostensibly to 
prmect the Indians, from whence, as the 


ouse will easily perceive, all kinds of 


jealousy, distraction, and distrust had pre- 
vailed: several of the Indians, and parti- 


cularly the king, complained to my friend 
of the distracted state of the natives, from: 
this species of commerce. He wisely fore- 
saw that it would be Hal ra to correct 
the evil by any complaint through the 


superintendant, who was himself concern- 


ed ; he therefore advised, as the best means 


of obtaining redress, that the king should 
send his brother and his son to England, 


with a regular complaint, and lest the fact. 


should be disputed, he actually purchased 


two of those surrounding Indians, who had 
been made slaves, to accompany the others 
on the voyage, which voyage he under- 
took at his own expence, and agreed to 
accompany them thither with that huma- 
nity and attention to the rights of his fel- 
low creatures, for which I know him to be 
distinguished. But whilst I praise his be- 
nevolence, and consider the act as the 
most meritorious that could be performed, 
{ must algo, in justice to truth, declare to 
the House, his total ignorance of the ig- 
noble selfish spirit which directs the coun- 
cils of this country; this gentleman was 
actually weak enough to believe he would 


receive public commendations for his con- 


duct, and instant redress for so inhuman 
a grievance ! 

When the affair was first stated to lord 
Dartmouth, he received the chiefs as be- 
came him, and felt with that tenderness 
for which he is said to be noted; but his 
ardour was soon cooled by some of those 
worthless indifferent beings who cannot 
believe that any man can suffer an injury, 
while they are enjoying the luxuries of an 
abundant table. The superintendant had 
also found friends, among those kind of 
men; the matter was afterwards put off 
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for nine months, from week to week, till 
lord Dartmouth quitted the Board of 
Trade, having first, in consequence of the 
enquiry, established the legislative council, 
which has been the occasion of the hostili- 
ties complained of. The first act of lord 
Dartmouth’s successor was to dismiss the 
superintendant of the Musquito shore, and 
appoint another, leaving however such an 
-expence upon my worthy friend, notwith- 
standing government paid a small sum 
towards his losses, that I believe no man 
will again venture upon such a romantic 
idea as that of crossing the Atlantic, in 
consequence of any grievance, in hopes of 
obtaining redress in England. It was 
those very Indian chiefs, which lord Dart- 
mouth sent out with Messrs Blair and 
Irving. 

We shall now consider what can be said 
in vindication of the conduct of the court 
of Spain. Our right to trade and to settle 
in the Musquito country, is founded (as I 
have shown) on the cession made by the 
native inhabitants, and on an uninterrupt- 
ed possession of near a hundred yeare. 
That of the Spaniard is founded on a grant 
from the Pope of Rome, and as being the 
first discoverers of the circumjacent coasts. 
It is true the matter is left somewhat inde- 
finite, by the definitive treaty of Paris. 
That the House may judge exactly, I will 
read the article 17th. ‘ His Britannic 
majesty shall cause to be demolished all 
the fortifications which his subjects shall 
have erected in the Bay of Honduras, 
and other places of the territory of Spain 
in that part of the world, four months after 
the ratification of the present treaty ; and 
his Catholic majesty shall not permit his 
Britannic majesty’s subjects, or their 
workmen, to be disturbed or molested, 
under any pretence whatsoever, in the 
‘said places, in their occupation of cutting, 
loading, and carrying away logwood; and 
for this purpose, they may build without 
hinderance, and occupy without interrup- 
tion, the houses and magazines necessary 
for them for their families, and for their 
‘effects; and his Catholic majesty assures 
to them, by this article, the full enjoyment 
of those advantages and powers on the 
Spanish coasts and territories as above sti- 
pulated, immediately after the ratification 
of the present treaty.”’ 

Undoubtedly the words “ other places 
‘of the territory of Spain, in that part of 
the world,”’ leaves the dispute as much at 
large, or as contracted as could be desired 
by a politician disposed to take the cause 
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of either party. I freely confess, that a 
regular established government, where 
mankind could multiply under the benign 
influence of colonization, that formerly 
prevailed in the English settlements, and 
thus situated in the very heart of the 
Spanish dominions, is an object of great 
consideration for them, perbaps (and for 
the same reason) it is equally an object of 
great consideration with us, not to relin- 
quish such advantages. Men who are dis- 
posed to yield the rights of Great Britain 
to such considerations, might find many 
stronger arguments, upon that considera- 
tion, for yielding up Gibraltar, situated in 
the kingdom of Spain itself, and destined for 
the key of commerce in the Mediterranean, 
exposing to passing nations at the south of 
Europe, the proudest triumph of insular 
power, and the most humiliating circum- 

i stances of debilitated empire, that has yet 
appeared in the fluctuating scene of hu- 
man events. For she too, in the plenitude 
of her power, made cruel war on her dis- 
tant subjects! But I do not wish at pre- 
sent to enter into the question of conve- 
nience or of right, or the extent of that 
right, on the Musquito shore ; my proposi- 
tion is short and simple, disencumbered 
upon every alternative from such per- 
plexity. If lord Dartmouth had no right to 
establish a legislative council on the Mus- 
quitoshore, by whichevery Englishman was 
invited to partake of the benefits of that spe- 
cies of government, his lordshipis to blame, 
and the administration with whom he con- 
certed that measure, should be censured. 
But for this House to permit the innocent 
subject acting under such sanctions of go- 
vernment, to be ruined by his confidence, 
while the same set of ministers are in 
power, is inconsistent, or that we shall re- 
fuse to hear complaints, or to examine into 
the truth in such cases, is placing the re- 
presentatives of the people (who ought to 
see with a jealous eye the injuries of every 
individual ) in such an odious light, that in- 
stead of being considered as the guardians 
of the rights and privileges of the people, 
they can only be considered as an engine 
in the hands of a minister, (like the Ro- 
man senate under Tiberius) to palliate 
disgraces, or execute vengeance at his 
will. 

What I maintain here, and with more 
confidence than in the case of Falkland’s 
Island, is this, that supposing government 
had even exceeded tha just limits between 
the king of Spain and Great Britain, yet 
still the object was a matter of cool discus- 
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ston, agreeable to the respect due to the 
dignity of a great nation, before any overt 
act of violence could be committed. The 
late sir Charles Saunders declared, upen 
the unhanging a sloop of war’s rudder, 
merely to detain her for a few days, that 
Madrid in ashes was hardly a sufficient 
atonement. For my part, I consider this 
of much greater consequence, because I 
regard personal liberty as the first great 
consideration in a free country; the tying 
of British subjects together, loading them 
with irons, and throwing them into dun- 
geons, is of more estimation, in my judg- 
ment, than the shipping and unshipping of 
500 rudders. I see some gentlemen smile 
at this sentiment. I do not wish to adopt 
their opinions, nor do I expect they should 
adopt mine. It would be difficult for me to 
make them feel the regard I have for civil 
liberty. If I should say it is equal to the 
affection they bear to their paar and 
aces, they would hardly believe it possi- 
lee But Iam not ashamed to maintain 
that the commerce of the productive coast 
of the Musquito shore, is infinitely supe- 
rior tu the barren rocks of Falkland’s Is- 
land. When a member of parliament can 
laugh at the imprisonment of English sub- 
jects, or sit regardless of a question where 
the peace, the happiness, the existence of 
500 families of his fellow subjects are in- 
volved, it is, in my opinion, a mark of de- 
pravity that deserves the contempt and 
abhorrence of all good citizens. 

I am the furthest of any man in this 
House from wishing to involve us in a war 
with Spain. Iam conscious of our feeble 
situation, and that we are already engaged 
Ina civil war, too extensive for our re- 
sources. I do not expect in this assem- 
bly, that Roman spirit which directed ven- 
geance against the king of Epirus, when 
Hannibal was in the centre of Italy ; that 
period is passed. Our late defeats in 
America must make every man look with 
Awful consideration on the extent of the 
present war, and the magnitude of the ex- 
pence in dealing with the enemy, whom 
we have unhappily driven into rebellion, 

y our own false policy and oppression. I 
am conscious that our revolted colonies, 
aided by a foreign force, must prove an 
over-match for us. Their respectable re- 
Sistance on the shore, and the innumera- 
ble captures at sea, demonstrate this. I 
therefore think it would be madness to irri- 
tate any other power; our situation is 
such at present, that I think it better to 
suffer every insult, than provoke any fo- 
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reign power, openly to assist the Ame- 
ricans, or to form any alliance with them, 
which must make their return to the alle- 
giance of this country more difficult, if not. 
impossible, even supposing his Majesty 
shall soon see the fruitless conduct of his 
present ministers, and become disposed to 
listen to wiser and more faithful coun- 
sellors. It is for this reason I would pro- 
pose, if the petition was brought up, that 
the damages should be paid to the inno- 
cent sufferers, until we are in a situation 
of doing ourselves jystice. But while I 
offer this proposition, I beg the names of 
those men may be remembered, who from 
the height of national prosperity, without 
any exterior cause or other reason than 
their own mismanagement, havecrossed the 
Rubicon, and plunged us into all the hor- 
rors of civil discord, until we are left in 
this debilitated state, liable to be insulted 
by every foreign power. 

I have only now to inform the House, 
of the different steps that have been taken 
since the capture of the Morning Star, to 
obtain redress. The inhabitants of the 
Musquito shore, extremely alarmed at so 
notorious an attack, by force of arms, on 
the’ property of the King’s subjects, in 
which their fate was involved, transmitted 
an immediate representation to the go- 
vernor of Jamaica, of the circumstances 
attending it, and though the proof, that 
the vessels which made the seizure were 
Spaniards, was not so positive as the com- 
mon law of this country would require, 
before a jury, to deprive a man of his life, 
yet, attended by those numerous circum- 
stances, by which seamen denote the ves- 
sels of foreign nations, there could remain 
no doubt that the cruizers were Spaniards ; 
this, added to the dress, complexion, and 
tones of voice of the crew, al Lapel dis- 
tinguishable, rendered the evidence from 
the affidavits as complete as the nature of 
the case could admit. This representation 
was carried to Jamaica by captain Blair, in 
person, who stated to the governor all the 
other minute circumstances that came to 
his knowledge. Though the unhappy suf- 
ferer was perfectly convinced who had in- 
jured him, yet the governor, who is him- 
self a seaman, and a man of sound natural 
sense, would not believe the Spaniards 
could be guilty of such incivility, and still 
insisted the captors must be vessels from 
North America. Application was also 
made to the worthy admiral] upon that sta- 
tion, but he was equal] incredulous as to 
any misbehaviour in the Spaniards; and 
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yet if he was sincere in his belief, it would 
appear strange that the admiral should 
have sent no cruizers to look after those 
American privateers. Finding no likeli- 
hood of redress abroad, from the instruc- 
tions the governor and admiral must have 
received, captain Blair embarked for Eng- 
Jand, and on the 25th of September, deli- 
vered a memorial to lord George Ger- 
maine, secretary of state for the colonies, 
complaining of the unjustifiable capture of 
his vessel by the Spaniards, and stating his 
losses at 3,000/. His lordship was in the 
same incredulous disposition of mind with 
the governor of Jamaica. It was from our 
own colonies alone, that any hostile act 
could come. It was impossible to per- 
suade his lordship, from any circumstantial 
proof, that the Spaniards could be guilty 
of such an act. What I now maintain is 
this, that admitting there was not sufficient 
proof for an application for redress, there 
was perfect ground for a hypothetical en- 
quiry, if our good friends and allies had 
committed this trespass, and what were 
the motives: but this was refused, from 
our situation with regard to the Spanish 
court. After three months had elapsed 
in fruitless attendance, there was, by acci- 
dent, transmitted from Jamaica, a deposi- 
tion of Frederick Sund, one of the un- 
happy mariners, who had been taken in 
the vessel, and escaped from prison at 
Carthagena. This man set forth every 
particular in his athdavit, and as it is the 
most material evidence in the petition, I will 
read it to the House. [Here the affidavit 
was read.] As soon as this aftidavit was 
public in Jamaica, application was again 
made to the governor and admiral on that 
station to obtain redress ; the governor still 
professed his entire scepticism, and the 
admiral was more profitably employed in 
catching the innocent traders from North 
America, who had ventured to sea under 
the faith of our first restraining Bill, but 
who were now condemned as prizes by 
the second, before the limitation in the first 
Bill was expired. This was about the 
harvest of such glorious exploits, and 
therefore a most unseasonable time to en- 
quire into private injuries, or national in- 
sults. After six weeks solicitation, how- 
ever, the governor and admiral did at last 
think it decent to make some inquiry into 
the depredations committed upon his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects under their protection. 
Accordingly a frigate was dispatched, with 
a complimentary letter to the governor of 
Carthagena, wrote ina stile the most civil 
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and obliging that is to be found in the 
annals of this country, when demanding 
reparation for anational indignity. When 
this nation is sunk still lower, it may serve 
as a model to future admirals and gover- 
nors. Nevertheless, when Dr. Irving re- 
quested of the admiral, that he might ac- 
company the representation, and go in 
this frigate to point out his own vessel, 
and refute any false allegation on the spot, 
he was refused this equitable request, 
which plainly demonstrates, (as well as the 
papers when they shall be read), that the 
whole was a timid ceremonious requisition, 
unworthy the dignity of this nation. 

As I have the honour to be acquainted 
with the governor of Jamaica, who is an 
excellent naval officer, and knows what is 
due to the British colours, fam persuaded 
he never could have acted a part so hu- 
miliating tothis country and lumself, if he 
had not secret instructions to curb the 
dignity of his own mind. Notwithstand- 
ing the courtly expressions in the letter 
from the governor of Jamaica, and the 
refined politeness of the English admiral, 
the ingenuous character of the Spanish 
governor would not permit him to adopt 
the evasion which was pointed out; he 
boldly acknowledged the capture, by ves- 
sels commissioned by the king of Spain. 
He assigned no reason in justification, but 
freely declared he had no power to order 
restitution in an affair which depended . 
upon the courts of Madrid and London. 
While this pleasant scene was carrying on 
inthe West Indies, the deposition of Fre-, 
derick Sund had been transmitted to cap- 
tain Blair in England; this he inclosed in 
a letter to lord George Germaine, of the 
17th December; his lordship seemed still 
desirous of further delays, but on being 
pressed by captain Blair, in terms more 
severe than his natural modesty generally 
inclines him to use, his lordship then 
wheeled to a more extraordinary subter- 
fuge ; he acquainted the unfortunate peti- 
tioner, for the first time, that truly he was 
in the wrong course of office, and that the 
matter belonged to lord Weymouth’s de- 
partment, to whom the papers should be | 
sent. This I consider as a very unfair 
and disingenuous conduct, whatever pur- 
poses it might be intended to serve. If 
the affair bclonged to lord Weymouth’s 
otfice, his lordship should have been per- 
mitted to see and judge concerning the 
first representation in September, which. 
I am persuaded would have been very 
different, ; 
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Capt. Blair hereafter .applied to lord 
Weymouth, who immediately came to 
town, and transmitted a representation to 
Jord Grantham at Madrid. Captain Blair 
has waited with great patience, in oe 
of some satisfactory answer, but he has 
not as yet officially learned any particu- 
lars. As this is not a vessel seized for il- 
legal. commerce, but for going to attempt 
a settlement on the Musquito shore, under 
the encouragement and approbation of go- 
vernment, the matter is brought to a 
short issue, and must turn on the right 
of the nation to make any settlements 
there. Here is no disavowal of the 
facts alledged, no declaration, in case the 
circumstances are as represented, they 
should be willing to render reparation: 
so that the unhappy sufferers, after em- 
barking their fortunes in a laudable under- 
taking, at the invitation of administration, 
are now plundcred and ruined by a foreign 
" power; the matter is further endeavoured 
to be involved in such doubt, mystery and 
confusion, that there is no prospect of re- 
lief; and the parties, after every species 
of procrastination and evasion in office, 
are left without a glimpse of hope for ob- 
taining redress, unless by the interposi- 
tion of this honourable House. 

If it is alleged that the court of Spain 
are ever slow in negociations like this, I 
answer, that the Spanish court are com- 
posed of men constituted like others; that 
they are slow, or prompt in reply, accord- 
ing to the men and the administration with 
whom they are transacting business. If 
the capture was put upon the footing of 
any illicit trade, (which is impossible in 
the Lapa case) the matter might de- 
_™mand enquiry, and consequently delay. 
- But here the point must turn on our right 
to trade and settle on the Musquito shore, 
the discussion should be short, after one 
hundred years possession; or at least, if 
government do not chuse to venture that 
discussion at present, the laws of civil 
society require that the state should in- 
demnify the innocent sufferer, whenever 
the nation shall postpone any requisition 
for the reparation of private injury which 
is due to every individual, from the pro- 
tection of the state. Either condemn lord 
Dartmouth; demand satisfaction of the 
court of Spain; or indemnify the indi- 
vidual who acted under your sanction and 
advice. One of those three things you 
are bound to do; the last would prove most 
ane to me in the present juncture. 

Vul any man {stlieve, that in case lord 
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Chatham had been first minister of this 
country, that in five months he would not 
have been able toprocure an explicit answer 
upon this subject, from Madrid? For my 
‘eee sincerely believe, that he would have 
ad an answer in five weeks; and I refer to 
those who remember the honour of the 
nation, In the days of Mr. Pitt, if the whole 
tenor of his lordship’s conduct does not 
justify me in entertaining this belief. But 
at all events there can be no national ob- 
jection to bringing up the petition; we are 
bound to hear the complaints of the sub- 
ject; what is to be done after the House 
are fully informed of the facts, may be a 
matter of more difficult consideration ; but 
to reject the petition, would be loading 
our own resolutions with an imputation of 
timidity, worse than any I have stated in 
the conduct of the subordinate officers of 
government, and showing it is the same 
abject disposition that pervades the whole 
system. In hopes that this is not entirel 
the case, and that at least, if the old spirit 
of resentment for national indignities is 
stifled, the spirit of private justice is not 
yet extinguished, I now move you, that 
this petition be brought up. | 
Mr . J. Johnstone seconded the motion. 
He lamented the humiliating state this 


country had been reduced to by the vio- 


lent and impolitic measures pursuing 
against America, which left us at the 
mercy of our foreign enemies, notwith- 
standing the high sounding language held, 
of our being in a situation to be able to 
contend with all the powers of Europe, 
should a necessity arise for any such ex- 
He declared himself strenuously 
for the enquiry, as the means of rousing 
us to aproper sense of our very perilous 
situation, from those romantic dreams of 
American conquest, and unconditional le- 
gislative supremacy ; and of recalling the 
attention of parliament to the dangers we 
have been imperceptibly led toto, by the 
unexampled folly and obstinacy of a blind 
infatuated set of men, to whom the admi- 
nistration of public affairs had been un- 
fortunately intrusted. 

Lord North said he should be against 
the bringing up of the petition, upon se- 
veral grounds: first, he thought it would 
be extremely improper to bring such a 
matter before parliament till it was known 
in what manner the court of Madrid would 
behave, or what answer they would ulti- 
mately give. It was a delicate attair, and 
required careful investigation, before 1¢ 
would be proper to take any decisive meca- 
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sures respecting it. His lordship denied 
that any legislative council was now exist- 
ing on the Musquito shore: and insisted, 
that the superintendent, though named 
here, was appointed or approved of by the 
governor ot Jamaica. He said, we never 
had any direct controul over the settlers 
in the Bay of Honduras; they were under 
the direction of the government of Ja- 
maica; and any communication they had 
with ministers here, had always come 
through that medium. His lordship seem- 
ed to insinuate, that there was no sort of 
civil policy existing on the Nusquito shore. 
He said it had never been considered in 
the light of a colony, but rather a society 
of persons, residing there for the benefit 
of cutting logwood, dependent on Jamaica. 
As to the right of residence, and all other 
rights arising from it, he spoke with great 
caution, and with some degree of doubt. 
He said the Spaniards had always disputed 
it; and the article in the treaty of Paris, 
referred to by the hon. gentleman, plainly 
shewed, that the right was far from being 
acknowledged, for there it was specially 
provided, that the preliminary step to be 
acceded to by the British court, was the 
demolition of all fortifications, defences, 
or military works of any kind, which might 
have been raised or constructed in the 
course of the late war, or at any preceding 
time ; the article both speaking and im- 
porting thatlanguage. Then followed the 
stipulation by which Spain was bound to 
secure to the British settlers, the privilege 
of cutting logwood. It was a permission 
only to cut logwood, which was very far 
from a recognition of any right to territo- 
rial possession. He then spoke to the fact 
and dates very fully, which were stated in 
the petition. Whatever some gentlemen 
might think of the idea which prevailed 
with the governor of Jamaica, and the 
noble lord in office who adopted it, he, for 
his part, perceived nothing improbable or 
extraordinary in such an opinion. There 
were no proofs either way ; and till there 
were, it would be a most extraordinary 
procedure to apply to the court of Madrid 
for redress of au injury, perhaps commit- 
ted by our own subjects. On the whole, 
he said, that five months had only elapsed 
since the first complaint was lodged in the 
American department, three of those had 
been a blank; two months, then, have 
passed since the complaint has been sub- 
stantiated ; application wag immediately 
made to the court of Spain; a letter was 
dispatched the very night (the 17th De- 
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cember) by lord Weymouth to lord Gran- 
tham, at the court of Madrid, to demand 
satisfaction for the injury. A letter, in 
answer to the said complaint, was received 
on the 15th January; in which the Spa- 
nish minister disavows any knowledge of 
the act, but desires that a memorial, stat- 
ing the facts, may be drawn up, ana trans- 
mitted to our minister at Madrid, by which 
means the Spanish court would be enabled 
to make the necessary enquiries, and from 
the whole circumstances collected from 
both sides, give that degree of satisfaction 
to which the nature of the case was entitled. 
Two other letters have been since written, 
to which no answers have been yet re- 
ceived ; consequently, the very grounds 
and prayer of the petition are equally ill- 
founded; the petitioner, in a negociation, 
from its nature so subject to procrastina- 
tion, has no right to complain, no pre- 
tence to come to parliament for redress, 
till refused it elsewhere. No such refusal 
has been given; on the contrary, the 
King’s ministers have urged the matter 
with a most commendable diligence. What 
does the petitioner complain of? That his 
complaint has been of five months stand- 
ing. Surely, when all the circumstances 
are properly considered, as well as the 
tedious course necessarily to be submitted 
to in the mode of obtaining redress, the 
petitioner may think himself well off, if he 
obtains it in five times five months. It 
was never known, that a negociation, in- 
volved as it must appear, in intricacy, till 
properly cleared up, was ever settled in 
the time allotted by the petitioners. If 
they had considered properly what they 
were desirous of obtaining, they could 


never have complained of delay; they | 


would have learnt, that application must 
be first made to the Spanish ministry ; 
that asa matter of state, it must be con- 
sidered in cabinet; that orders must be 
sent to the Spanish governor or governors, 
to inquire into the motives of their con- 
duct; that the specific answer arising from 
this course of investigation, must be trans- 
mitted hither by our minister; and finally, 
that his Majesty’s servants must ultimately 
determine upon the propriety of the offer- 
ed redress. These were all steps neces- 
sary tc be previously taken, before the pe- 
titioners, even on arefusal of redress, could 
apply with any degree of propriety in the 
present manner. His lordship further ob- 
served, that another ground of complaint 
stated in the petition was, that Mr. Blair 
was refused a copy of the letters, relative 
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to this transaction. This complaint was 
as ill-founded, as the relief sought was un- 
reasonable and premature. The under 
secretary could not, without permission, 
give a copy of the letters desired, nor was 
it usual. He had done every thing to 
oblige captain Blair, that was consistent 
with his duty. He read the contents of 
the letters audibly, and without reserve ; 
and Mr. Blair expressing a desire to hear 
the contents more distinctly, the under 
secretary complied with his request, and 
read the letter a second or a third time. 
Governor Johnstone. Sir, I rise by way 
of explanation, and I hope for the indul- 
gence of the House. The noble lord de- 
nies two things, both of which I assert. 
He says, there never was any appointment 
of a legislative council onthe Musquito 
shore, by lord Dartmouth, nor is any su- 
perintendant appointed by the crown to 
act there. When I heard the first of those 
declarations, I immediately went out of 
the House to captain Blair, who had as- 
sured me of the fact. He is now at the 
door, and ready to prove what he has told 
me, that he saw the instructions from the 
governor of Jamaica, for constituting the 
legislative council, reciting, that it was 
established in consequence of instructions 
from lord Dartmouth, and he saw this le- 
gislative council several times assembled 
and acting under this authority. Respect- 
ing the other fact disputed by the noble 
lord, I do again assert the superintendant 
now acting there, was appointed by the 
secretary of state for the colonies now in 
my eye. Here, then, are two points in 
dispute, which should alone be a sufficient 
reason for bringing up the petition, that 
we may prove or disprove the allegations, 
and the House be accurately informed. 
With regard to the other parts of the 
noble lord’s assertions, they are assumed 
upon equally bad information, and betray 
& degree of ignorance on this subject, 
that this noble lord seldom shews on 
any other. I see the noble lord now col- 
lects his knowledge by piece-meal, from 
those about him. While my hon. friend 
ome gentleman was whispering lord 
North,] now whispers the noble lord, will 
e also tell him and the more aged gen- 
tlemen of the House, before we yield up 
Our right to the Musquito shore, that it is 
om thence we receive the greatest part 
of our delicious turtle ? May I tell the 
younger part, before they give their con- 
Sent, that it is from thence comes the sar- 
Saparilla, to purify our blood? AH the no- 
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ble lord’s arguments stand on confounding 
the Musquito shore with the Bay of Hon- 
duras, which are perfectly distinct. There 
is a report of the Board of Trade, solemnly 
delivering their opinion in favour of the 
rights, by reference to facts that cannot 
have a doubt in the mind of any man 
who reads them. To find the minister of 
a great kingdom, in a matter of such mo- 
ment, pores unacquainted with the 
material circumstances, is an affecting 
spectacle, and shows how business may be 
conducted in other affairs. Perhaps it is 
the best way of accounting for our repeat- 
ed blunders. I cannot suppose the noble 
lord meant to misrepresent or amuse, that | 
would be worse. ‘To say that we would 
make no enquiry about the capture of the 
Morning Star, until we had positive com- 
mon law proof, is equally ridiculous in na- 
tional affairs. Supposing Sund had never 
escaped, could there have been no appli- 
cation or means of redress for the un- 
happy sufferers? Perhaps there may be 
many other British subjects languishing in 
Spanish jails, if these are the principles 
that are to direct our conduct. In short, 
every argument the noble lord has used, 
are strong reasons why we should hear the 
petitioner; there is not one against it. 

Mr. Fox observed, that the subject of 
debate lay within a very narrow compass. 
It was a fixed rule in the proceedings of 
that House never to reject a petition, but 
on the following aonnds: either that the 
facts stated in it were known to be mate- 
rially false, or that it contained matter im- 
proper or offensive in itself; or lastly, that 
the facts, though true, were not worthy of 
consideration. Now, the facts were not 
denied by the noble lord; they were ra- 
ther confirmed by him. It was not pre- 
tended that the petition contained any 
thing offensive, or incompetent for the 
House to enquire into; consequently, the 
purport of his lordship’s opposition to the 
motion is this; that the petition must be re-- 
jected, not because the contents were false 
or improper, but because they were true, 
but not worthy of investigation. If however 
any doubts remained with the noble lord, or 
his coadjutor in the difficult task of govern- 
ment, of the reality of the facts, it was 
incumbent on the House to have those 
facts enquired into; and if the petitioners 
should be discovered in attempting to mis- 
lead the House, it would be the business 
of every member to censure so unjusti- 
fiable a conduct. Nothing like this being 
pretended, it came substantially round to 
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his first assertion, that the facts were true; 
but, as the noble lord said, the affair was 
so dclicate, or ticklish, or if his lordship 
liked the explanation better, of so little 
consequence, that it was unworthy the no- 
tice of that House. Besides the general 
complexion of the petition, as a matter of 
a public nature, respecting Great Britain 
and Spain, he could not help observing, 
that it struck him, though not in a differ- 
ent, at least in a separate light. It came, 
in his opinion, before the House, as a mat- 
ter of complaint against the noble lord who 
presides at the American department. His 
conduct was indeed of the first impression. 
Two Spanish guarda-costas take a British 
vessel on the coasts of America, which till 
this day, that a very doubtful if not a dif- 
ferent language is held, from a seat under- 
stood to be of great authority, it is stated 
in the memorial presented both to sir Basil 
Keith at Jamaica, and the American secre- 
tary of state here, as a matter of certainty, 
that the armed vessels which seized the 
property of the petitioners were Spanish ; 
that the language they spoke was Spanish ; 
and that they hoisted Spanish colours. 
What, then, does the governor of Jamaica 
do? Why, by a kind of cross purpose in 
the full spirit of contradiction, he supposes 
‘the most unaccountable supposition ima- 
ginable; he presumes, against every rule 
of presumptive evidence, that those Spanish 
guarda-custas were nothing less than Ame- 
rican privateers? What does the secretary 
do? Why, in exact conformity to sir Basil, 
he instantly thinks with the governor; he 
tells the petitioner, that the matter shall 
be enquired into; informs him of his mis- 
take: but that is not all; after three 
months fruitless attendance at his lord- 
ship’s office, the nice political speculations 
of sir Basil and his lordship, proving, like 
other modern refinements, rather too fine 
spun, when the affidavit of Sund has con- 
vinced his lordship, as well as the gover- 
nor of Jamaica, that they were not Ame- 
rican but Spanish armed vessels, that made 
prize of the Morning Star; why, his lord- 
ship very ingenuously informs capt. Blair, 
what he must have known from the be- 
ginning, that he had nothing at all to say 
to the business; and very pouey refers 
him to the secretary of state for the 
southern department. This conduct in 
the noble lord was extremely reprehen- 
sible, and called for enquiry; and if found 
true, called for the most signal displeasure 
of that House. If, therefore, he had no 
other motive for having the petition re- 
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ceived, an enquiry into the facts now ad- 
verted to, would be sufficient for him. It 
was highly unbecoming a person, occupy- 
ing the office the noble lord did; it was a 
delay, if not a hindrance of justice; and 
he presumed, the whole affair would have 
aank in oblivion, till followed by other acts 
of a similar nature, if it had not been 
miraculously brought to light by the mar- 
vellous escape of Frederick Sund, from 
the dungeon of Carthagena. 

Lord North rose to explain some mat- 
ters, which had been misconceived, or 
misrepresented by the hon. gentleman. 
He never said that there had been no le- 
gislative council, but he said there was no 
legislative council existed at the time, nor 
since the outrage complained of was com- 
mitted. He allowed an attempt had been 
made to establish a legislative council, but 
he understood that it came to pieces or to 
nothing. That he was right in saying that 
the superintendant, though named here, 
was appointed formally by the governor 
of Jamaica. [Here his sleeve was again 
pulled and set right, as he was frequently 
in several other facts affirmed by him while 
up.] He was now informed, that the last 
superintendant of the Musquito shore was 
appointed here, as well as named, and was 
sent directly from hence. The main and 
strongest part of his argument went on the 
impropriety of the interference of the 
House of Commons in this stage of the bu- 
siness, in the beginning of a negociation, 
the event of which no person could pre- 
cisely foretell, nor indeed judge of. The 
true grounds of the conduct of Spain, our 
rights and every thing included in either, 
were matters worthy of discussion; but 
they were not now in a proper state for 
this mode of enquiry. The circumstances 
attending the seizure of the vessel, the 
real or pretended motive for such an out- 
rage, were matters to be first known. It 
was said that the petitioner’s case might 
deserve consideration and redress, taking 
the facts as stated, without going into 
the question at lmrge, as respecting the 
Spanish court. ‘To sucha mode of pro- 
ceeding he had many objections. It 
would bea distinction without a difference, 
to redress the individual injury and pass 
over the insult. It would be a collateral 
investigation of the matter, and would have 


.the improper appearance of a tacit acqui- 


escence in the outrage, if parliament made 
satisfaction to the injured party, instead of 
procuring him redress from the Spanish 
court. His lordship then proceeded to res 
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state the facts relative to the several appli- 
cations made by the petitioner, as he part- 
ly acknowledged, having been more mi- 
nutely and correctly informed of them, in 
the interim, between his first and second 
rising. 

Mr. Temple Luttrell said he was asto- 
nished to see the gallery, which in his opi- 
nion at all times ought to be open, kept 
constantly shut against strangers; but in- 
finitely more so td see it open, when a no- 
ble lord was to surrender the most sacred 
and inalienable rights of this country, into 
the hands of a foreign power. He doubted 
not but both France and Spain had their 
emissaries in this country; and that what 
was now passing, would soon come to their 
knowledge. The language of the minister 
this day, would be soon interpreted to pro- 
ceed from the most shameful timidity and 
pusillanimity. What their next demands 
might be, no man could foretell; but it 
might be well presumed they would rise 
proportionably to our want of spirit. In- 
juries should ever be speedily and vigo- 
rously resented; to shrink from an ap- 
pearance of danger, was in fact to create 
and augment it. Trifling insults, if not 
timely resented, were usually productive 
of material injuries; the uniform history 
of all ages and countries gave the most 
ample testimony of this truth, It would 
be matter of infinite pleasure to them, to 
hear that the important and lucrative trade 
carried on in the Bay of Honduras, was 
depreciated as of little or no value, to fur- 
nish ministers with the more plausible pre- 
text for its surrender, and all the rights on 
which it was founded. He then stated our 
ees to both the territory and the 
ogwood trade, and quoted the treaty in 
1670, in the reign of Charles the 2d, as the 
basis of the right now disputed; shewed 
the foundation of that right, in the invita- 
tion and cession of the native Indians, and 
contended generally, whatever dormant 
claims Spain might have at different times 
renewed, the right of British subjects to 
cut logwood in the Bay of Honduras, was 
as clear and inequivocal a right as any en- 
joyed or exercised by any British com- 
munity in the wide extent of this vast em- 
pre ; nay the very words of the treaty al- 

uded to, spoke literally to the point, for it 
mentioned more particularly our settle- 
ments on the Black River on the Musquito 
shore, which was the precise place or dis- 
trict where the two Spanish guarda- 
costas had committed the depredations 
complained of. He then turned to the 


predicted delay and procrastination of the. 
noble lord, in his five times five months. 
He believed he might venture further; and 
asked, in point of appearances and huma- 
nity, at least, if any steps were meant to 
be taken, either for the honour of the Bri- 
tish nation, or the poor miserable wretches 
who were now perishing in chaine in a 
Spanish dungeon, who, let the right be as 
it may, were clearly innocent of any crime, 
or any imputation of a crime. He was se- 
vere on what he termed the noble lord’s 
repeated blunders and mistakes, relative to 
the establishment of a legislative council 
on the Musquito shore ; the appointment 
of a superintendant over that settlement, 
directly from hence, as well as the imme. 
diate communication between this country 
and the Bay of Honduras, through the 
means of the American department, and 
Board of Trade, not through the medium of 
the government of Jamaica, as his lordship 
had mistakenly asserted. Indeed, he was 
inclined to doubt, from the specimen of 
the noble lord’s ignorance of any thing re- 
lative to our settlement on the Musquito 
shore, whether he so much as knew that 
any such country existed. 7 

Lord North said, that he observed per- 
sons were in the gallery at the time the 
hon. gentleman spoke; and as he did not 
take out his glass to sce whether any 
other gentleman had come in since he 


first spoke, and as several might have since - 


come in, who heard the hon. gentleman’s 
interpretation of his expressions, and not 
the words or expression themselves, he 
trusted those gentlemen would give him 
credit, when he positively affirmed, that 


he neither said that the trade to the Mus-. 


quito shore was trifling, or ought to be 
relinquished, much less that any right, 
either commercial or political, ought to 
be surrendered. He repeated now, as he 
had frequently done in the course of the 
debate, that reparation must be sought, 
and obtained in the usual manner; that 
ministers were not to blame in the least 
degree; that the present application was 
premature, and very improperly attempted 
to be introduced into the House, as the 
matter of complaint was in the hands of 
the secretary of state; and that the peti- 
tioner had not a colour of reason to sup- 

ort the present application, it not being 


in the way of official discussion, much - 


above two months. Hc did not see that 
a single fact advanced by him had been 
materially contradicted. As to the legis- 
lative council, after all that had been s0 


a 
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confidently asserted upon that subject, he 
still believed, that no such council existed. 
He had heard, that it was no sooner 
formed than dissolved, the settlers quar- 
relled among themselves ; at least no kind 
of government authorized from home, was 
established there. [Here his lordship was 
again corrected by lord G. Germain.] 
He concluded, with disclaiming any great 
knowledge of, or being deeply versed in 
the science of geography; yet, he was 
not entirely so ignorant of it, as to sup- 
pose towns situated in the North sea, lay 
within the shores of the Baltic. 

Lord George Germain confined his ob- 
servations to his own personal justification. 
The first notice he had of the affair, was 
on the 5th of September last, when sir 
Baail Keith represented it to him by letter, 

recisely as had been mentioned by an 

n. gentleman (Mr. Fox); with all that 
gentleman’s ingenuity and abilities, he was 
yet to learn, what crime it was to believe 
that the depredation complained of had 
been committed by two American priva- 
teers, when it was impossible he could 
know the contrary, or indeed any thing at 
all relative to the subject. On the 25th 
of the same month captain Biair called at 
his house, or his office, he forgot which, 
and delivered a memorial, stating the facts 
and the grounds of his suspicions, for they 
could go no farther. As soon as he re- 
ceived capt. Blair’s memorial, he imme- 
diately wrote to sir Basil Keith, to enquire 
into the nature of the affair, and discover 
the truth of the transaction. Much about 
the same time, he received an account from 
sir Basil and the memorialist, stating the 
deposition of Sund, the mariner, on which, 
of course, the matter no longer rested in 
his office. If he was guilty of any evasion, 
or delay, he was ready to abide the cen- 
sure of the House; he, however, flattered 
himself he was not, but had acted in the 
Strictest conformity to the established 
rules of office, as well as to his duty as 
one of his Majesty’s ministers. He could 
take no step in it but what he did. Ifthe 
act of piracy, as if was supposed to be, 
had been committed by an American pri- 
vateer, he would, and intended to do all in 
his power to procure an indemnification 
for the memorialists; as it was not, there 
the matter went out of his hands ; and he, 
very properly, referred capt. Blair to the 
only office through which there was a pos- 
sibility of obtaining redress. This infor- 
mation came to his knowledge on the 15th 
or 16th of December; and on the 17th 
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lord Weymouth wrote the letter, and re- 
ceived the answer mentioned by the noble 
lord. Several letters have since passed 
on the subject, and while a matter of this 
importance was in such a state of negocia- 
tion, he thought it would be highly im- 
proper to take any step whatever in it, till 
the event of such negociation was known. 

Sir Edward Astley disclaimed any de- 
sire of pressing any inquiry or discussion, 
either in or out of the House, which might 
be productive of hurrying us into a war 
with any foreign power. He was well sa- 
tisfied this was no time for spirited mea- 
sures against our natural enemies. We 
had already more than we should, he fear- 
ed, be able to contend with; but still, he 
would never accept, as conclusive, of any 
species of prudential reasoning, which 
might go to a surrender of any branch of 
trade, or territorial possession, we were 
fairly entitled to hold or enjoy. If we 
conceded. in one point, another would soon 
be demanded of us; and the same reason 
would hold good in a second, a third, and 
a fourth, which held in the first, till no- 
thing would be left us to grant. If such, 
then, were the designs of the court of 
Spain, he hoped, as a matter of prudence 
and policy, that we would resist in the first 
instance any such attempt, and never per- 
mit the honour and dignity of this coun- 
try to be sacrificed to the ambition or 
weakness of ministers, or to the mad de- 
sire of carrying a favourite measure against 
our own subjects. He thought, therefore, 
whatever else might be done, it would be 
extremely proper te ascertain the facts, in 
order to let Spain know that the nation 
was not unacquainted with them; and 
that they had the spirit and inclination to 
do themselves justice, if justice should 
continue to be denied. He was pointed 
on the noble Jord in the blue ribbon, on an 
expression which dropped from him, re- 
lative to lord Grantham’s civil but firm 
representations to the Snanish minister. 
He feared we were rather too civil, and 
that the boasted firmness was hazarded in 
consequence of the’ great civility with 
which it was accompanied. Such kind of 
civility and firmness might lead to con- 
tempt and disgrace; he was certain it 
would never procure an honourable repa- 
ration or substantial satisfaction. 

Mr. T. Townshend asserted, that the 
whole affair was an insult on the British 
flag, and on the British nation in general. 
He laughed at the doubts of the noble lord 
in the blue ribbon, respecting the right to 
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the territory in question, and all the sub- 
ordinate privileges included in that right. 
He expressed his astonishment at the un- 
feeling confidence of ministers, who could 
thus wantonly renounce every claim to 
humanity, as well as every attention to the 
honour of their country, by treating with 
so much levity and inattention the suffer- 
ings of their fellow-subjects, the tortures 
of British seamen, freed daily, perhaps, by 
death, from the intolerable miseries of a 
Spanish dungeon. He could not ‘help 
expressing his astonishment on the noble 
lord, who spoke first, offering to explain 
what he was totally ignorant of, er what 
being well informed of, he chose to dis- 
guise and misrepresent: he was confident, 
that there was scarcely a single person, 
but his lordship, that was ignorant that a 
civil government, dependent immediately 
on this country, was established near the 
Black River, on the Musquito shore. It 
was notorious, that lord Dartmouth while 
in office, made it an object of his atten- 
tion; nay, he remembered himself, an old 
acquaintance, a captain in the guards, 
since dead, who was appointed here, to 
that government; he having several con- 
versations with him, after his return, on 
the subject of that colony, the degree of 
improvement it was capable of admitting, 
and its peculiar importance to the West 
India islands, and to the general trade 
carried on in that part of the world. 

Mr. C. Herbert observed, that after all 
that had been offered, two points were in- 
controvertible, which went equally against 
the grounds of the petition, allowing that 
every single fact contained in it was cor- 
rectly stated ; one was, that administration 
hitherto had acquitted themselves properly 
in every thing that depended on them ; 
and that the matter was in a state of ne- 
gociation; so that supposing the petition 
intended as a complaint, or as seeking re- 
dress from that House, there was not the 
least foundation for either the complaint, 
or the redress sought by the petitioner. 

The question was put, whether the pe- 
tition should be brought up? It passed in 
the negative. 


Debate in the Commons on Mr. Temple 
Luttreil’s Bill for the more easy and effec 
tual Manning of the Navy.) March 11. 
Mr. Temple Luttrell rose pursuant to no- 
tice, and said: It is a fundamental maxim 
with the excellent writer on the Spirit of 
Laws, that when any law is proposed 
which indicates more good than evil toa 
[ VOL. XIX. J 


state, such law ought to be received. 
The unconstitutional effects, the oppres- 
sion, and inefficaty of the present mode of 
levying men for the navy by an impress, 
are but too sensibly felt by the whole na- 
tion. A valuable sea-officer (governor 
ea who is a distinguished orna- 
ment to this House, and whose private 
and public character do real honour to 
human nature, having formerly treated of 
the practice of impressing, says, ‘ It dis- 
graces government, shocks the spirit of 
our constitution, and violates the laws of 
humanity; therefore every plan to ob- 
viate the evil, has a claim to a patient 
hearing and candid discussion.”” That 
worthy member’s remarks must, I am 
sure, strike every body, who duly consi- 
ders them, as just and forcible. Is it not 
an abominable sight, in a free country 
like ours, to have a number of sailors, 
with fire-arms and cutlasses, frequently, 
in the dead of night, sometimes intoxi- 
cated with liquor, making their way into 
the dwellings of peaceable inhabitants, 
dragging a sober unoffending subject from 
his home and settled means of livelihood, 
to convey him on board an impress tender, 
from thence te a guard-ship, imprisoned 
amidst the moral and physical contagion 
of a miscellaneous, kidnapped crew, to be 
driven across the seas, no mortal can tell 
him where, nor for how long atime; and 
what is still worse, seized by surprize, not 
suffered to bid a kind farewell to his wife 
and family, nor have a thought of their 
future subsistence, when deprived of his 
care; to adopt a new way of life, perhaps 
that for which his limbs and faculties are 
the worst calculated and fashioned by hia 
Creator? And, Sir, is it not a serious 
matter of reproach to this wise, this liberal 
nation, never yet to have provided a ree 
medy for such dreadful and extensive suf 
ferings? What tumults, fear, and confu. 
sion arise in every city, town, and village, 
within ten or twelve miles of a press-gang | 
and what numberless inconveniences to all 
conditions of persons throughout Great 
Britain! In 1770, the lord mayor of Lon- 
don represented to the board of Admi- 
ralty, that the city of London was so in- 
fested with press-gangs, that tradesmen 
and servants were prevented from follow- 
ing their lawful business. A gentleman 
in Yorkshire, of rank and veracity, (who 
was formerly a member of this House) 
sends me word, that such is at this time 
the general apprehension in that part of 
England from a press-gang at Tadcaster, 
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that the labourers on his estate are dis- 
persed abroad like a covey of partridges ; 
neither could half of them be brought back 
to their work, till the steward had given 
them assurance of his master’s protection ; 
still it seems they are afraid to return to 
their own homes at night, and therefore 
constantly beg leave to sleep upon straw 
in the stables and out-houses of their land- 
lord. In the west of ‘England, the public 
are now so prejudiced by press-gangs, that 
I have read a letter from Exeter, dated 
February 24, which observes, that there 
had been no fish in their town for upwards 
of a fortnight—a circumstance scarce 
known within the memory of man; and 
another correspondent of mine paints the 
miseries of the neighbouring coasts, in as 
strong colours as if there were famine, 
pestilence, or some other awful visitation 
of Providence—markets deserted, the price 
of the most urgent necéssaries of life there- 
by greatly enhanced, and numbers of fa- 
milies among the inferior classes of man- 
kind, from the insecurity of the masters of 
those families, by whose toil and industry 
they had Jong been maintained in comfort, 
reduced at once to the verge of poverty 
and wretchedness! How shamefully has 
this unconstitutional licence of the imprcss 
been abused at the town of Leicester, 
where men, the most unfit in every re- 
spect for the sea service, were kidnapped, 
collared with iron, and manacled with 
cords or fetters, sent up to London, in 
the basket of the stage-coach, (as I under- 
stand) under command of a serjeant of 
militia, in violation of the most sacred laws 
of your constitution,—with a heavy local 
expence, and to no better end than to 
have them at length put at large, as totally 
incapable of the errand they set out upon! 
The animosities within this very metro- 
polis, on the subject of impressing men for 
the navy, and the law-suits depending 
thereupon in the courts of Westminster- 
hall, must occasion much embarrassment 
and apprehension. In several of the ports 
along the north-cast coast of England, you 
have actually subsisting, a dangerous com- 
motion among large bodies of sea- faring 
persons, occasioned by many lawless pro- 
ceedings of the press-gang, and every day’s 
post brings some new detail of innocent 
lives lost, or limbs broken in that quarter. 
Sir, there have been lately no less than 
120 men pressed, without distinction, in 
or about Bethnal-green and Spital-fields, 
of which between 70 and 80, after suffer- 
ing every hardship, and leaving their fa- 
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milies distressed at home, obtained a dis- 
charge, as of no use to the service. 
Having already cursorily touched on 
some of the calamities and unconstitt@e 
tional outrages affecting those manufac- 
turers, mechanics, and husbandmen, who 
never exercised, nor had in contemplation, 
the trade of a seaman, I must next take a 
short view of your cruelty towards ma- 
riners by profession. They are not only 
liable to the same inhuman violence and 
surprize with landsmen, but when seized 
on board trading vessels for the purpose 
of serving his Majesty, are often imposed 
upon by fraudulent or imperfect bills, on 
account of wages due to them for past 
hire in the trader’s employ. ‘The lives of 
many brave officers and their followers 
have been sacrificed, or they have come 
off cruelly maimed by this invidious part 
of their duty. A multitude of seamen 
have been drowned by attempting to swim 
ashore from their ships, or have been shot 
by the centinels while they endeavoured 
to escape under cover of midnight dark- 
ness ; being driven to phrenzy and despair 
for want even of a shadow of hope, that 
they might one day or other be entitled to 
a legal discharge. I remember, Sir, one 
Robert Fosper, a gunner’s mate, belong- 
ing to the Resolution man of war, who, 
having been forcibly detained in the King’s 
service, without remission, upwards of 17 
years, twice endeavoured to hang himself, 
was cut down, and cruelly restored to the 
same endless bondage. Many tragical 
events, still more decisive than this, occur 
in the .private memoirs of your seamen. 
Some die through a gradual vexation and 
despondency ; while others, ere they can 
be seized on shore, torture and mutilate 
their limbs to incapacitate themselves for 
the yoke. What havoc is made during 
an impress, by fevers and various infec- 
tious illness! the captive seamen being 
crammed unwholesomely together, or too 
long confined on board an impress-tender. 
In 1771, during the heat of an impress, 
the number of sick, in Haslar hospital 
near Gosport, amounted at one time to 
1418. It has been observed by well-in- 
formed authors on maritime customs and 
policy, that the ill consequences of a pro- 
tracted impress have destroyed more Bri. 
tish seamen than the first two or three 
years hostilities of a foreign war; and a 
very intelligent writer, (I think it is Dr. 
Lynd) calls the guard-ship stationed at 
the Nore, for the reception of impressed 
men, @ seminary of contagion to the whole 
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fieet, by persons from infectious prisons, 
and covered with cutaneous or putrid 
eruptions. In 1770, and the beginning of 
1771, the officer to whom I am indebted 
for the better part of the proposed plan, 
beheld ships from 2 to 300 tons burthen 
deserted at sea, left only to a master, and 
perhaps three or four boys; cargoes ex- 
posed to perish ; the lives on board sported 
with, and property of owners and insurers 
ina most perilous state. Near 400 ves- 
sels were at that period of time, during a 
warm impress, in this condition on the 
open ocean: neither yards lowered, nor 
topmasts struck; most of them deeply 
laden, and without strength sufficient to 
purchase or weigh an anchor, owing to a 
general apprehension among the sailors of 
being compelled to go immediately on a 
foreign voyage, without reasonable expec- 
tation of ever being released, and feeling 
for that pain and anxiety which they were 
sensible their wives and families must la- 
bour under, on their account. 5 
There has frequently been given by the 
owners of ships thus abandoned on the 
waves, so large asum as from 25 to 30 
guineas, to superannuated sea-faring men, 
to bring the vessel into a place of satety, 
while the project of its voyage has been 
altogether demolished. A very serious 
danger likewise arises to the public, when 
seamen, belonging to ships coming home 
from the Levant, and places accustemed 
to the plague, break quarantine, and run 
the risk of a civil law sentence, rather than 
be pressed to serve an unlimited time, to 
be sent abroad again without seeing their 
home or visiting their relations, and allow- 
ed no prospect of some final period to 
their servitude; never, Sir, to rest unmo- 
op their native soil. A heavy tax 
usually falls on commerce in general, 
while an impress rages; partly from the 
exorbitant pay extorted by sailors, and 
partly by the detcution of ships, for want 
of men. Consider, too, the numerous poor 
belonging to sea-faring persons, with 
which the parishes throughout this king- 
dom are burthened, during press war- 
rants, or in consequence of an unlimited 
term of service. Certain I am, that no 
compulsory propositions, no encourage- 
ment nor lure whatever to seamen, no in- 
crease of bounty-money will avail so as to 
supply the numbers necessary for war, 
without a limitation of the servitude re- 
quired. Unpopular methods are ever 
abundantly more tedious and expensive, 
those where+the people concur with 
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government ; and as with men serving vo- 
luntarily, contentment is a natural conse- 
quence, so from that contentment must 
arise a zeal and alacrity, which will render 
50 men capable of performing more real 
service than 70 could accomplish, whose 
actuating principles are directly repugnant 
to such spirit and energy. While an im- 
press is in force, besides the high amount 
of bounties, you are at the charge of em- 
ploying from 4 to 5,000 seamen on that 
duty, which, together with the guardships 
for receiving pressed men, the tenders, 
and various out-goings, amounts to such a 
charge, that at a very moderate computa- 
tion, every impressed man actually retain- 
ed for service, costs the nation 30I. sterling, 
besides near as many seamen as are employ- 
ed in the impress, rendered of little use on 
the seas, from the necessity there is of put- 
ting several of those who can be trusted, 
into guardships, for security, and sending 
others on board merchant-vessels in lieu 
of impressed men. 

The impress, we know, fails us much in 
point of number as well as of expedition. 
The French, by means of a marine regis- 
ter, fit out their ships of war to a certain 
degree of strength, perhaps near 40 sail of 
the line, far more expeditiously than we 
can: this has been proved at the com- 
mencement of former wars; and hence 
you must have been totally destroyed in ~ 
the East Indies, early in the war which 
began in 1755, were it not for the extraor- 
dinary skill and exertion of your British 
seamen, and the prowess of sir George 
Pocock, who repeatedly engaged the 
enemy, with a force much inferior to 
theirs. When an alarm of war was sound- 
ed throughout Great Britain and Ireland 
in 1770, press-warrants were issued and 
continued in execution five months: you 
then swept the refuse of gaols, and the 
outcasts of almost every town and hamlet, 
yet you scarce increased your mariners. 
(officers and servants exclusive, and with- 
out reckoning marines) to the additional 
amount of 8,000. For the naval service 
of the current year 1777, we have voted 
45,000, including 10,000 marines; and 
the best parliamentary authority that can | 
be quoted, since the weekly accounts have 
been unwarrantably and unprecedently de- 
nied to this Mouse, gave us to hope, nay, 
to rest assured, that the whole number 
voted, would be raised by virtue of these 
piece addea ; adding, that 40 sail of the 

ine were to be ready for sea, and com- 
pletely manned, before the end of Feb- 
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ruary. Sir, those 40 sail of the line must 
require above 24,000 men. We are now 
in the month of March—press-warrants in 
force between four and five months—we 
have about 14,000 men in Great Britain 
and upon home service—possibly as many 
in ‘North America, and 4,700 employed in 
the Mediterranean and East or West In- 
dies; in all, from 32 to 33,000 men, of 
which near 10,000 are marines, and more 
than 7,000 officers or servants :—of the 
remaining 16,000, we may allow one-third 
or upwards; say 5,340, to be complete 
able seamen, and scarce 2,400 of those 
are in Great Britain ; the remainder of the 
ships’ complements are ordinary seamen 
or landmen: that is, in Great Britain at 
this day, between 7 and 8,000 sailors of 
the royal navy; officers of all ranks, ser- : 
vants, &c. and marine-soldiers exclusive. 
Such is the fact as to the present state of 
your fleet; and it would better become | 
the wisdom of parliament to remedy the ; 
deficiency, than vainly to endeavour to! 
conceal it from.the penetrating observance 
of the Bourbon courts, and from their 
agents or emissaries. 1 do admit that you 
have a goodly show of pendants and 
streamers waving at Spithead ; but, so far 
are they from being formidable, as their 
appearance bespeaks, that your ships 
hardly ride secure against the equinoctial | 
_ gales of the present season ; much less are 
they in any condition to put to sea, and 
bid defiance to an enemy: they may serve 
for a May-day pageant, or a pantomime, | 
regatta-like parade, during the serene of 
the approaching summer. I expect to be 
told, with an air of triumph, that your 
guardships have many supernumeraries; | 
but this is a mere subterfuge. We | 
hear of supernumeraries, when the men of 
war which bear them by order, actually 
want some hundreds of that complement 
of seamen, which would be necessary for 
action. Of the long list of ships of the ' 
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detain, till she was safely moored; the rest 
of your new fleet repaired to Snithead, in 
much the same, or worse condition: I be- 
lieve the St. Alban’s, of 64 guns, was the 
last of them; she sailed from Portsmouth 
harbour, Feb. 28, and mustered about 177, 
including officers, servants, boys, and rag- 
gamuttins: for, out of that number, she 
had only 24 or 25 able seamen: yet, Sir, 
if this want of men were to be supplied by 
the assiduity or prjvate munificence of the 
captain who commands her, sure I am, 
from the gencral character he bears, there 
could be no grounds for so disadvanta- 
geous an allegation as I am now statjng. 
Numbers alone, whatsoever the levies may 
prove, seem the primary object with the 
Admiralty, and regulating-captains; that 
an ostentatious account may appear upon 
paper, and a plausible onc be held forth 
to parliament and to the nation; yet when 
these kidnapped and bludgeoned recruits 
are eeeed on board his Majesty’s ships, 
and found not to answer any good priors 

, to the 
hospital, where they are, from time to 
time, examined by certain commanders of 


‘the royal navy, who are directed by the 


admiral at the department, to discharge 
all such men as may be found unservice- 
able. <A friend of mind was lately witness 
to seventy of these poor wretches being 
turned adrift in one morning. But, Sir, 
the custom of manning your navy, by im- 
pressing, can assume no better argument 
in its justification than state necessity ; a 
tyrant plea, which has done such immea- 
surable mischiefs in the best constituted 
governments upon earth. Even that plea, 
weak as it is, with so arbitrary, so savage 
an application, could only assume the co- 
lour of reason, till some more effectual ex- 
pedient were discovered. 

I presume, Sir, I shall not hear re- 
peated, within these walls, a false and in- 
Jurious idea, sometimes ignorantly advanc- 


line commissioned in addition to your for- | ed without doors, that compulsion alone 
mer peace establishment, is there one | can insure the public duties of a seaman. 
manned? Even the Monarch, that crack- ; The Bill I am to move leave to bring in, 
ship of the whole armament, which was so! will afford a competent remedy ; it is 
boasted of, as being the most forward of | founded on privciples strictly just and 
your supposed fleet of observation, how | constitutional ; ramlete with honour and 
was she fitted at Portsmouth? Chiefly by | economy to the public, and according to 
those riggers, whom the zeal and activity | the present establishment of your fleet, 
of the commander induced him to employ, | will save the nation a very considerable 
out of dock hours, at his own private | sum annually, The Bill is advantageous 
charge, to equip her for a Spithead | to the masters and owners of merchant 
voyage. And how was she got thither, | ships, as well as to all persons whatever 
when ready? By the seamen from other | concerned in commerce; it is highly be- 
ships; which seamen she was obliged to | neficial to the sailor, by augmenting his 
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wages, limiting his time of service, and 
providing for him under the infirmities of 
age. Your seamen will henceforward be 
plenty in number, more healthful and _vi- 
gorous, better qualified in their profession, 
rendered comfortable and content; and 
that valuable body of subjects, to whose 
unparalleled address and exploits on the 
guardian element of your empire, the 
whole British community owe freedom, 
opulence, and martial renown, be no longer 
the only slaves under the sanction or con- 
nivance of law, at least on this side of the 
Atlantic. | 

The principles and provisions on which 
the Bill is founded, have been thoroughly 
canvassed and approved of, by the most 
respectable professional gentlemen—many 
merchants, proprietors of trading and 
coasting vessels, and private mariners ; 
which will be made evjdent by the original 
letters and testimonials I have in my hand; 
and some of which I shall, ere I sit down, 
take the liberty of reading to the House. 
With respect to the inventing and arrang- 
ing this plan, it is chiefly the production 
of a most ingenious sea officer, who has 
had the experience of near 28 years, 
either in the royal navy or merchant’s em- 
_ ploy; a love of his profession, of his coun- 
try, and some heart-felt sensibility, for the 
sufferings of his fellow-subjects, were the 
motives which first induced him (near 
Seven years ago) to the pursuit of so great 
and desirable an object. The considerable 
space of time during which he was hereto- 
fore employed to raise men for the navy, 
made him an eye-witness to those scenes 
of general calamity, and of private wrong 
and hardship, which shocked his nature ; 
he therefore has sedulously devoted his 
talents, ever since 1770, to prepare and 
accomplish this public-spirited task ; his 
Constitution and his circumstances have 
been much impaired by the journies he 
has made to several ports in this kingdom, 
with a view to ascertain the interests and 
Opinions of navy people universally; be- 
sides the cost of a voluminous correspon- 
dence by letter, on the subject: and, Sir, 
whatever may be the fate of this Bill, suf- 
ficient praise can scarce be given to his 
zeal, and useful tables of calculation, or to 
the diffidence, patience, and persevering 
temper of mind, with which he has (under 
much discouragement) submitted to va- 
Tlous strictures and additions to his work, 
and by which he has profited, so as to 
bring it to a perfection beyond his most 
Sanguine hopes; yet, however confident 
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he or I may feel ourselves, from the enco- 
miums that have been bestowed upon it, 
by the moet intelligent authorities, we are 
still aware, that some particular articles 
contained in this Bill may be found to want 
amendment, when it comes before a com- 
mittee of the House: presuming only on 
the propriety and urgent expediency of 
its principles and general designs, we shall 
cheertully submit its minuter form and 
correction to the judgment of the legis- 
lature; but however, Sir, when we are to 
debate it clause after clause, I have the 
vanity to flatter myself, I shall be able to 
obviate many an apparent obstacle, which 
naturally may arise to very discerning un- 
derstandings, at first sight. Reason, jus- 
tice, the good of the nation, the voice and 
wishes of all descriptions of persons, plead 
loudly in favour of such a Bill; and, I 
hope no partial enmity or jealousy, no 
party spleen, no official recision or dimi- 
nution of perquisites at any board, will 
raise up enemies for its destruction. I 
believe there is not an independent gentle- 
man here, but feels a strong repugnance 
to the iniquitous, cineonstiturional mode of 
pressing, now in use, and perceives the 
immediate jeopardy in which your inferior 
manufacturers, artisans, and husbandmen, 
stand in every part of the realm.. These 
considerations, 1 trust, Sir, will tend to 
accelerate a remedy. At present there 
will be no occasion for me to enter further 
on the principles of the Bill at large, nor 
its constituent sections, than to produce 
proofs of the very favourable opinions by 
which it is upheld without these doors, by 
the most eminent commercial and profes- 
sional characters, and to evince the sense 
which the common sailors have of its 
utility and salutary operations, if carried 
into a law. When I consider, Sir, the 
great loss we have of late unhappily sus- 
tained of our most flourishing marine nur- 
series—of that continual influx of seamen, 
from the population and extensive com- 
merce of the North American colonies; 
when I consider too, this same important 
addition to our former power, thrown 
henceforward into the adverse scale of 
whatever potentate shall, justly or unjustly, 
first wage war against us, I cannot but be 
convinced that our salvation, as a people, 
depends upon some effectual method of 


expediting our naval equipments, and ren-. 


dering them truly formidable, by givin 
due encouragement to able marines, an 


inducing the lower orders to train up their ~ 


children in a profession which constitutes 
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the only natural, the only strong bulwark 
of defence to our liberties, our wealth, and 
our glory. 

After Mr. Luttrell had delivered his 
sentiments as above, he read the following 

rofessional and commercial testimonials, 
in favour of Mr. Tomlinson’s plan, the 
great outlines of which are the foundation 
of Mr. Luttrell’s Bill. The first paper 
produced was an extract of a Ictter to licu- 
tenant Tomlinson, from an officer, who not 
only holds a distinguished professional rank 
in the royal navy, but is greatly respected 
for his literary reputation and abilities (cap- 
tain Edward Thompson:) ‘I shall detain 
you no further than to assure you, that my 
first pride is the public good. I confess I 
like your plan better than any other, even 
than my own, for I have wrote much on 
the subject.”” The next testimonial was 
from a very experienced navy captain, who 
some time since had the command of a 
ship of 74 guns, at Portsmouth: he writes 
to Mr. Tomlinson, in the following terms: 
“© ] have not lost sight of your laborious 
work, but frequently discourse on the sub- 
ject, with those that may be of use to you; 
and we agreed, that administration would 
be driven to the necessity of adopting your 
plan, much sooner than you may perhaps 
imagine ; for the great difficulty of getting 
seamen to embark with us at present, too 
plainly shews the nakedness of the land, 
as well as the nakedness of all arguments 
‘used to prevent this country benefiting by 
your great and good work. The times at 
present appear to me so wild, it will be 
_ absolutely necessary to call upon you. 
The nobleman, (lord Sandwich) may re- 
gister, review, and muster the seamen, if 
he pleases, when all the world is asleep ; 
but now I am sure he will review a choice 
of difficulties in manning the fleet, by the 
usual mode.” 

Mr. Luttrell then said he would take 
the liberty of mentioning what was written 
to Mr. Tomlinson, respecting the princi- 
ples of his plan, by a flag officer of the 
most exalted naval character, now em- 
ployed on a very important command 
(lord-Howe); and as it shews the huma- 
nity and benevolence of that noble lord’s 
heart to be equal to the intrepidity of it, 
he conceived that the availing himself of 
so favourable an authority, during his ab- 
sence, could not possibly give oftence: 
‘st was my Ignorance of your address, 
that made me thus late in acknowledging 
the receipt of your favour of the 30th 
past, enclosed with your ingenious plan, 
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for manning of the navy in time of war, 
without recourse to the usual method of 
impressing ; ever no less painful to the 
officer executing the injunction, than se- 
vere upon the unfortunate sailor, who is to 
be forced into the service.”” It would be 
needless to detain the House with a fur- 
ther correspondence of this kind; though 
he had several more letters in his hand, 
couched in the strongest terms of appro- 
bation on Mr. Tomlinson’s undertaking, 
from many other experienced officers, 
particularly one from a captain in his Ma- 
jesty’s navy, now in commission, who hav- 
ing seen a great variety of service had 
often declared it his fixed opinion, that it 
would be impracticable to man the fleet, 
without an impress; but upon reading 
lieut. Tomlinson’s propositions, gave u 
that opinion, and acknowledged that it 
would be both practicable and easy, and 
replete with advantage, as well to the 
royal navy, as to the merchants’ service, 
The following are the commercial testi- 
monials. 

Mr. Richard Maitland, lately a very 
considerable merchant in London, gave 
his opinion to the earl of Dartmouth, when 
first lord of trade and plantations, on the 
said plan, in the following words: * I can- 
not find out any objection which the mer- 
chants can possibly have to an act of par- 
liament being founded on the principles of 
lieut. Tomlinson’s plan; for, in my opi- 
nion, it is calculated to promote the inte- 
rests of trade and commerce, so very far 
beyond any thing of the kind, which I 
ever saw or heard of (though I have been 
consulted upon many schemes, written 
with a view to the same end) that I sup- 


pose the mercantile people in general, | 


would be much favoured by such an act 
being passed. I acknowledge myself to 
be pretty well acquainted with the outlines 
of the naval service, therefore several ob- 
jections arose to me in the course of read- 
ing it; but by the answers to the objec- 
tions stated in that plan, all my objections 
were fully and satisfactorily answered in 
every respect, not superficially, but solidly 
and minutely. Finally, the distresses 
which Mr. Tomlinson has described trade 
and shipping to labour under, in times of 
impressing are not aggravated, but atnieUy 
true.”? Several intelligent persons, well 
acquainted with the coal tage, concerned 
in shipping, and many years at sea, as 
masters and owners of ships belonging to 
Sunderland and Shields, wrote Mr. Tom- 
linson the following letters: 1st letter; 
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‘¢ | have taken all possible pains to get 
your plans dispersed from one to another, 
as fast as they could read them; and have 
the pleasure to acquaint you, that they 
meet with general approbation.” 2d 
letter ; ** When I got home I made your 
plan for manning of the navy, as public as 
possible, at Shields and in its neighbour- 
hood, and very opportunely received the 
additional copies you sent me ; and before 
I sailed again I had the satisfaction of 
knowing that they had been read by al- 
most all the owners and masters of ships, 
who are supposed capable of forming a pro- 
per judgment thereon, and have the plea- 
sure to assure you, that your plan meets 
with general approbation at Shields.”’ 

The three following letters are from a 
gentleman of the committee of trade, at 
Sunderland, who has had much experience 
at sea. Ist letter; «I laid your im- 
proved plan before a very respectable 
meeting at ovr committee-room, about 
a week since, when it met with the appro- 
bation of all present. In the number of 
these was C. B. who told me he thought 
the plan, since the alterations, so perfect, 
that he would not only sign it himself, but 
use every means in his power to promote 
its success. He has since informed me, 
that he spoke with our high sheriff on the 
subject, who so highly approved your plan, 
that he promised to write in its favour to 
geverfl members in parliament, as our 
county and city members, and to sir W. 
M. &c. I hope to meet with the concur- 
rence of most of our magistrates ; and the 
little influence I have, shall be exerted in 
favour of a plan as worthy of public encou- 
ragement and patronage, as it is promotive 
of public good.’ 2d letter; ‘ Since my 
last, the sailors were desired to attend at 
the Long Jioom in this town; a great num- 
ber accordingly came, when your plan 
was proposed to them. They seemed 
very sensible of the many advantages 
which would accrue to them, should it be 
carried into execution, and several warmly 
expressed their approbation of it, but were 
unwilling to sign their names, lest some 
secret design should be in agitation against 
them ; and being apprehensive, from its 
being proposed to them, at the present 
juncture, that it is only a temporary ex- 
pedient to man the ships going to Ame- 
tica.”’ 3d letter; ‘I have sent your 
paper fully signed, by the ship-owners, 
&c. of this place; your plan is also univer- 
sally approved of at Shields.” 

The following is a copy of what was 
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signed at Sunderland, by 163 of the most 
intelligent persons in that town: ‘ We 
whose names are hereunto subscribed, who 
are at present, or have been, many years, 
owners and masters of ships in the coal 
trade, and in various other trades, having 
read and considered a plan for manning of 
the royal navy, in case of emergency, 
without having recourse to the usual mode 
of impressing the seamen, by licut. ‘Tom- 
linson; we are of opinion, that the said 
plan is calculated to answer the interests 
of trade in general, and of the cval-trade 
in particular, so essentially, that it has 
our sincere good wishes for its success in 
parliament ; and we do suppose, from our 
own experience, that it offers such encou- 
ragement for seamen, as will induce them 
to serve in his Majesty’s navy voluntarily, 
and with cheerfulness and alacrity, when 
the safety of the kingdom, or the honour 
of the crown, shall require their services. 
And in the fullest confidence of the great 
utility of the said plan, we have hereunto 
set our hands under a common seal, this 
14th January 1776.” 

A writing exactly similar to the above, 
has been signed by near 100 owners and 
masters of ships, belonging to Shields and 
Newcastle, besides the above number of 
163 belonging to Sunderland. A gentle- 
man of Newcastle, who has lately written 
an ingenious commercial essay, says, * A 
nation possessed of numerous seamen, one 
would suppose, could seldom be in want 
of them to man its navy. Yet we find, 
that in England, we are generally obliged 
to have recourse to the arbitrary and ex- 
pensive method of impressing. The chief 
probable causes, why men do not enter, 
are the uncertainty when, if ever, they 
may be discharged; and the knowledge 
of the great increase of wages in the mer- 
chant service, always consequent on the 
breaking out of a press, and during the 
want of men for the navy. These causes 
lieut. Tomlinson, in his excellent plan, has 
greatly obviated.’” 

A worthy alderman of Liverpool, who 
bears the character in that borough, of 
being the principal promoter of all the 
late improvements in the navigation there, 
after deliberately considering Mr. Tom- 
linson’s original plan, wrote to him as fol- 
lows: “I have heard and read many 
schemes to prevent impressing, and I ac- 
knowledge your scheme to strike the 
nearest to the mark, of any thing I ever 
met with, especially that main induce- 
ment, of seamen not being liable to serve 
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again, after three years service; this I 
communicated to a Sunderland seaman, 
who is a harpooner in a Greenland ship, 
belonging to me, when he bluntly answer- 
ed: ‘ Master, if seamen were to be set at 
‘liberty, after serving three years, the navy 
‘ would never want men.’”? The alderman 
after that says, ‘‘ I had so great an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the dismal effects of im- 
pressing at this port, during the time of 
eight regulating captains, that I am assured 
the impressed men here, who were deli- 
vered to the guardships, lay in 40/. a man, 
great numbers making their escape, even 
whole tenders’ crews; and many merchant’s 
vessels, with their cargoes, were lost, by 
the seamen quitting their vessels. My 
spirits sink at the thoughts of it, and no 
person can more ardently wish for a 
scheme to prevent the calamities which 
attend impressing; and though I would 
rather have trade suffer for a time, than 
government should be in danger, through 
want of seamen; yet every thing, in rea- 
son, should give way to prevent the cala- 
mities above described.”? And in justice 
to the said alderman’s attention, to perfect 
a scheme of this sort, he made seven ob- 
jections to certain clauses in Mr. Tomlin- 
son’s first plan, and nearly the same having 
been made also, from some other sea- ports, 
they were all obviated in a revised edition ; 
therefore Mr. Luttrell did not mention 
those objections. 

Mr. Luttrell then acquainted the House, 
that as the authenticity of so material a 
parchment as he would: next produce, was 
necessary to be established on the best 
grounds, he had desired a person to attend, 
who, from his own knowledge, would con- 
firm the voluntary and uninfluenced mo- 
tives, which occasioned the signature of 
no less than 513 seamen, at one house, in 
favour of the principles whereon the Bill 
is founded. r. Hance Newsam, the wit- 
ness at the door, would convince parlia- 
ment, that these seamen had not been 
wrought upon, by money, liquor, or an 
undue influence, but from their own feel- 
ings, and a real sense of what tended to 
their own interest, as well as that of their 
country. And the said evidence could 
farther prove, that many thousand more 
would have signed, but from an apprehen- 
sion that the Bill would miscarry, and that 
then their signatures might ensnare them 
to serve under the present coercion and 
hardships. Another important fact, that 
witness would likewise establish, that, there 
are some thousands of seamen, in the inte- 
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rior parts of the northern counties, who 
would most cheerfully, and instantly, have 
entered upon the conditions of the plan on 
which the Bill is founded. Mr. Luttrell 
was likewise inclined to call witnesses to 
the bar, who could have spoken to the fol- 
lowing fact, which must have somewhat 
disconcerted those members, who confi- 
dently assured parliament, that seamen 
were at liberty to chuse their own ships, 
and had little reason to complain of their 
servitude. Several of the crew of the 
Glasgow man of war, after having been 
five years in America, and stood an en- 
gagement with commodore Hopkins, 
which was here dilated into a_ signal 
triumph, notwithstanding their dutiful pe- 
tition to return in the same ship, and under 
those officers to whom they were attached 
by their common dangers and victories, or 
else to be allowed to enter on board some 
one of the ships (not half manned) in Ply- 
mouth harbour, and destined for a foreign 
station, were cruelly forced, without once 
setting foot on shore, to return again 
across the Atlantic, in a foundering trans- 
pore the most ignominious service imagina- 
le, to seamen of their description, with 
unknown officers, double duty, and a pros- 
pect of American captivity. The com- 
pany of another man of war, which a few 
months since returned from a foreign 
voyage, and was dismantled at Deptford, 
after being abroad five years, only solicited 
two years’ pay, and a month’s leave, to 
visit their friends after so long an absence; 
and, by way of assurance to the Admiralty, 
that they would return to whatever ship 
they should be ordered, after the expira- 
tion of that month, they would leave three 
years’ pay in the hands of government; 
but, astonishing cruelty ! they were denied 
this reasonable request, and a tender was 
sent along-side the ship, when they were 
all taken out of her, and put on board the 
Prince George of 90 guns, to take the 
chance of such service as she might be 
ordered upon. Mr. Luttrell concluded 
with moving, ‘* That leave be given to 
bring in a Bul for the more easy and effec- 
tual Manning of the royal Navy, in times 
of war, and for giving encouragement to 
seamen and seafaring persons, to enter 
voluntarily into his Majesty’s service.” 
Sir Edward Astley seconded the motion, 
and pointed out the cruelty of impressing 
seamen, from their wives and families, and 
after long voyages made to the West 
Indies. He a it was a most barbarous 
practice; and if at all legal, could be jus- 
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tified only on the ground of necessity. It 
was a duty incumbent on the legislature, 
tu devise some means to render such a 
custom unnecessary. He called on every 
side of the House for their assistance, and 
hoped, that all party or personal distinc- 
tions would give way to the public good. 
Was the present mode of impressing op- 
pressive? Did it fall short of the exigen- 
cies of the state? Was it productive of 
private ill, and public mischief? If so, 
then how was it possible that a second 
opinion could prevail? The principle on 
which the motion was taken up, was clearly 
incontrovertible; the means of redress re- 
mained only to be considered. He hoped 
every gentleman who had turned his 
thoughts to the subject, would deliver his 
sentiments freely; and that, from the 
whole, something would be wrought up, 
that might be the means of putting a stop 
to the evils daily felt by the most merito- 
rious body of men in this country, and 
of removing those well-founded terrors, 
which hang suspended over the head of 
every man in the kingdom, who ever had 
the misfortune to have been at sea. The 
present plan might be capable of great im- 
provement. The House might think pro- 
per to reject or adopt in part, or the whole. 
ey were not previously bound to adhere 
to any particular mode of remedying the 
grievance; to remove it, was their sole 
object ; the manner of doing it, was of no 
consequence. 

Mr. Buller replied to the facts stated 

Mr. Luttrell, contradicted many of 

, and controverted the greater part of 
the deductions drawn from them. Mr. 
Lattrell having asked, if any one ship of 
war, fitted out since the press-warrants 
were issued, had its fall complement of 
men on board? Mr. Buller replied in the 
affirmative, and asserted generally, that by 
the latest accounts, every ship commis- 
sioned since the impress had their com- 
plements nearly full. 

Mr. Luttrell said he was ready to give 
up the point, if Mr. Buller, or any other 
commissioner at that board, would rise 
and specify a single ship which had, by 
the last returns, received at the Admiralty 
board, its full complement, if commission- 
ed since the press-warrants were issued. 
He urged the lords of the Admiralty, to 
decide the point, by producing the last 
weekly account, which never, till the pre- 
sent naval-administration, were denied to 
parliament. 

Sir Hugh Palliser declined giving a 
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specific answer; but affirmed, that the 
whole fleet now preparing for sea, would 
be completely manned, much sooner than 
any naval force that could be sent out by 
France or Spain, and in every respect su- 
perior in strength to any force it was pos- 
sible for either or both of those powers to 
fit out or equip. | 

Sir George Yonge supported the motion, 
on the grounds of expedience, and the 
hardships the British seamen were exposed 
to, while they were subject to be dragged 
from their wives, children, and dearest 
domestic connections. 

Governor Johnstone declared his abhor- 
rence of the present mode of manning the 


avy, by issuing press-warrants. He ob- 


served, that though no motive of humanity. 
were to operate on the House, the very 
tedious and ineffective manner the pressing 
service was carried on, was a sufficient: 
reason with him, to see if any other mode, 
more expeditious and efficacious, could be 
devised. He would ad i the motion, 
because it was apparently well intended. 
It was no partial scheme which was offered 
to be adopted, or rejected, ix toto. No 
member was bound to abide by it. On 
the contrary, it was the duty of eve 
member, to do aH in his power, in this 
stage, to throw out his sentiments on the 
subject, in order to enable the hon. gen- 
tleman, to whom the public stood so highly 
indebted for even the attempt, to render 
the Bill as unobjectionable as possible, on 
its first introduction into the House: He 
professed his total ignorance of the plan, 
or what were the intended objects of the 
Bill, farther than the terms of the motion 
conveyed; but he wished, nevertheless, 
that the House should be in possession of 
it, as the first step to a reformation of an 
abuse of legal power, or a violation of the 
laws (take the custom of pressing in either 
saa so loudly complained of. 

Lord Mulcrave agreed in the justice of 
the remark quoted by Mr. Luttrell, from 
Montesquieu, that when any law is pro- 
posed, which indicates more good than 
evil to a state, such law ought to be re- 
ceived. But he said it was no less true, 
that institutions, which had been proved 
useful, by long invariable practice, should 
not be lightly changed, upon the sugges- 
tion of evils which either did not exist, or 
bore a very small proportion to the advan- 
tages arising from the measures that pro- 
duced them. This, he said, was the case 
of pressing, which had always been prac- 
tised in this country, in times of war, or 
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appearance of war; and the flourishing 
state of our commerce, and the superiority 
‘which our navy had always maintained, 
were the best proofs of the advantages of 
that mode of manning. ‘The House 
should, therefore, be very careful how 
they admitted any plan, which might ex- 
press to the public their disapprobation of 
the present method, unless they were con- 
vinced that one, attended with more ad- 
vantages and less inconveniences, could be 
adopted, as they would otherwise risk no 
Jess than the destruction of our com- 
merce, and the annihilation of the navy. 
He said, however, that if the present me- 
thod were unconstitutional, it would be a 
strong motive with him, for considering 
any plan which might give any hopes of 
removing an objection so alarming in a 
free country ; or, if this matter had never 
been discussed before, it might be a reason 
for examining with great attention, any 
plausible plan; but as neither of these 
seemed to be the case of the present mo- 
tion, he must oppose it. 

He said, he never could consider a mea- 
sure as unconstitutional, which originated 
from one of the fundamental principles of 
the constitution of every free and warlike 
people, ‘* That it is the duty of every in- 
dividual, to defend his country when at- 
tacked, and to protect its liberties, and as- 
sert its honour.” By the constitution of 
this country antiently, many estates were 
held by the tenure of serving the king in 
war, and that, in case of invasion, every 
body was compelled to bear arms; the 
seamen were always obliged to defend the 
commerce, and protect the coasts; that 
by the militia laws, men were compelled 
to serve for three years, at much less than 
they could earn in their own occupations ; 
that the great disproportion between the 
number of inhabitants and of militia men 
necessary, and the certainty of finding 
those men, made a limited service and the 
taking by lot practicable, but that the men 
on whom the lot fell, were. absolutely 
pressed, and all the hardships so empha- 
tically described, but improperly attri- 
buted to seamen, mighit be pleaded in their 
favour, who were taken from their fami- 
lies, and deprived of the means of support. 
ing them. ‘That all that had been said of 
the hardships Jandmen had been exposed 
to, had nothing to do with the press-war- 
rants, which ony authorized the impress- 
ing seamen, and that if any abuse had 
becn made of them, the persons were 
amenable to justice, and the parties injured 
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had their legal remedy. But he was happy 
to find, that no such abuse, by sea officers, 
had been stated; the story of the Leices- 
ter men, on which so much stress was laid, 
had nothing to do with either navy officers 
or press gangs, but was a transaction of 
country justices and a militia serjeant, 
under one of the vagrant Acts. 

He said that no objects had been more 
fully considered, or more wisely provided 
for, than the encouragement of seamen, 
and the manning of the navy; more than 
twenty different Acts, to answer those pur- 
poet having passed from the time of the 

egister Act in 1696, to the present time. 
He then stated many advantages provided 
by those Acts. He added, that he could 
not help observing, that as often as this 
matter had come under the consideration 
of parliament, a doubt had never been ex- 
pressed of the necessity, expediency, and 
propriety of pressing; but onthe contrary, 
during the Whig ministry of queen Anne’s. 
reign, a period when the constitution was 
as well understood, and as strictly adhered 
to, as at any time in the annals of this 
country, a committee appointed in the 
year 1705, to consider of the most effec- 
tual methods for manning the navy, had 
come to several resolutions to enforce 
pressing, authorizing justices of the peace, 
and others, to search for seamen, lying 
concealed, offering rewards for discovering 
them, and inflicting penalties on such as 
concealed them.* he present scheme 
had not even the claim of novelty td their 
attention, as one similar to it, but not so 
exceptionable, had been proposed in a 
or published by one Hodges, in 
‘ing William’s reign, the year before the 
Register Act, when this subject was under 
the consideration of the legislature. He 
said, that if the cause of pressing was con-. 
sidered, it would immediately be seen, how 
improbable, if not impossible, it must be, 
to man the navy, in war, by any other 
means. That the present proposal seemed 
to proceed upon an idea, of the King’s 
service being so disagreeable to the sea- 
men, as to make some new encouragement 
necessary, to induce them to enter it; but 
the contrary is notoriously the fact ; as it is 
known, that upon the ordinary peace esta- 
blishment, the navy is always manned by 
volunteers; for although the nominal pay, 
on board the fleet, is less than in mer- 
chantmen, yet not being subject to the 
deductions and impositions too often met 


* See Vol. 6, p. 518. 
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with in them; from the employment being 
constant, the work lighter, the provisions 
better, together with the prospect of pre- 
ferment to the meritorious, and the cer- 
tainty of provision for those who were dis- 
abled, by accident or infirmity, the seamen 
prefer the navy to merchantmen. He 
said it was not difficult to account for the 
change of sentiments in war, every body 
knows the effect of a demand for labourers, 
in every branch, on the price of labour ; 
this was sensibly felt on an armament; the 
merchants were obliged to give greater 
wages, to induce men to quit other ways 
of life, and under these circumstances, it 
was not to be expected, that any thing but 
compulsion, would bring seamen, at the 
usual wages, into the navy. The fate of 
the Register Act (which after a trial of fif- 
teen years, at above 500,000/. expence, 
was repealed, as having produced no good 
effects, but occasioned much charge, vex- 
‘ation, and trouble) proved how ineffectual 
prospects of future advantage were, when 
put into the scale against the temptation 
of a great present increase of wages. 

The expedients proposed by this plan, 
would be found either impracticable, in- 
convenient to the state, or injurious to the 
seamen. A limitation of the time of ser- 
vice in war, without entering into argu- 
ments of the inexpediency and impractica- 
bility of discharging disciplined men, to 
receive others in their room, at the mo- 
ment of going upon service, or in distant 
countries, would be found impossible, 
when it was considered, that the whole 
stock of seamen, in the merchant service, 
in peace, did not exceed 60,000, and that 
the number employed as such, in a war, 
in the navy alone, amounted to 80,000: 
that it required no less than the enormous 
wages given by the merchants, in war, to 
tempt foreign seamen and natives, from 
other occupations, to go in their ships, 
aided by the many wise regulations and 
encouragements provided by the legisla- 
ture, to supply that stock, without afford- 
ing enough fora rotation ; that this coun- 
try was not in a situation to make such an 
increase to the pay in the navy, and Mr. 
Tomlinson seemed to be aware of that, 
and proposed a limitation of the pay in mer- 
chantmen, which so far from tending to 
man the navy, would cut off the source 
from which it was supplied, and instead of 
benefiting, would materially injure the 
seamen; at present, those men who were 
pressed at first, were no worse off, in point 
of pay, than if no press had taken place, 
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(to which the rise of wages must be attri- 
buted) and every man who escaped the 
press, was benefited by the advance of 
wages, in proportion to the length of time 
he escaped: that the power of. ee 
was not open to the temptation of abuse, 
as those only who ought to be the objects 
of the press, were those whom the officers 
would wish to take. It was not, as had 
been represented with so much eloquence, 
“to drag the unoffending subject from his 


house and settled means of livelihood, to 


adopt a new way of life, for which his 
limbs and faculties are the worst calau- 
lated and fashioned by his Creator.” It 
was not the weak, timid, infirm landman, 
but the active, healthy, brave and prac- 
tised seaman that was to be taken; ard 
though it might be natural enough for 
such men to prefer enormous gain, to the 
service of their country, he could not 
think them too hardly used, if they were 
compelled to defend that coinmerce, when 
attacked, to which, in times of security, 
they owed their support, to assert the 
honours of. their country, and share the 
spoils of her enemies, and to vindicate 
their right, by their own actions, to the 
name of an English seaman, which carried 
with it respect in every part of the world. 
The question now was, whether the House 
would adhere to a practice, authorised by 
the spirit of the constitution, and justified 
by the successful experience of all the 
wars of this country, or by adopting the 
motion, endanger the existence of our 
commercial interests and naval power. 

Sir George Savile said, this was the first 
time he had ever heard it asserted, in the 
same debate, that neither peace nor war 
was a proper time for reformation. Some 
gentlemen said, war was not the proper 
time for innovation, or reformation ; other 
gentlemen make a similar objection to a 
season of peace. He begged leave to re- 
tort a simile in support of his sentiments, 
on this species of ministerial logic. A 
person who had a fire engine to dispose 
of, offered it to his neighbour for sale, in 
order, as he said, to preserve his house 
from fire. The neighbour replied, No, I 
do not want it, my house is not on fire. 
Anon, his house is on fire; he applies to 
the owner of the engine, and tells him how 
much he is in want of it; but is answered, 
that it has been Jong since disposed of.. 

Mr. £. Townshend said, it was the first 
time he ever heard a syllable offered against 
the principle of such a Bill; or the pre- 
sent mode of pressing for the sea service 
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defended. There had not been a great 

man, who directed the affairs of this coun- 

try for the last century, who did not ac- 

knowledge the necessity of framing some 

Jaw, to ) isa the evils proposed to be 
> 


remedied, by a Bill of the nature now 
moved for. There might have been dif- 


ferences in opinion as to the provisions of 
the Bill, but never a single difference, as 
to the propriety of previding a certain 
number of seamen, within a certaln period, 
on the probable approach of a war, or the 
time of being actually engaged in one. 
The Attorney General said, he never re- 
collected that a motion was made to bring 
in a Bill, without at the same time ex- 
pane the heads and main objects of the 
ill to the House, in order that the House 
7a be enabled, in the first instance, to 
judge of its propriety. The hon. gentle- 
man had evident y departed from that fun- 
damental rule of parliamentary usage; and, 
as he had, he should oppose his motion. 
The House divided : ; 


Tellers. 
Mr. Temple Luttrell- - 
YEAS 4 Sir Edward Astley. - t Be 
Mr. Buller- - - - - 
Noks } Mr. Penton - - - t 106 


So it passed in the negative. 


The King’s Message respecting the Ar- 
rears of the Civil List.] April 9. The 
King sent down the following .Message to 
the Commons : 

“* GeorceE R. 

** It gives his Majesty much concern, to 
find himself obliged to acquaint the House 
of Commons with the difficulties he labours 
under, by reason of debts incurred by the 
expences of his household and of his civil 
government; which, being computed on 
the 5th day of January last, do amount to 
more than 600,000/. His Majesty relies 
on the loyalty and affection of his faithful 
Commons, of which he has received so 
many signal proofs, for enabling him to 
discharge this debt ; and that they will, at 
the same time, make some further provi- 
sion, for the better support of his Majes- 
i household, and of the honour and 

ignity of the crown.” 

Ordered to be referred to the Commit- 
tee of Supply. A similar Message was sent 
to the Lords. : 


Debates in the Commons on the Arrears 
of the Civil List.] April 16. The order 


of the day for going into a Committee of 
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Supply to take into consideration his Ma- 
jesty’s Message of the 9th being moved, 

Lord John Cavendish moved, * that the 
said order be discharged.” His lordship 
stated his objections on two grounds; first, 
on the manifest defectiveness of the ac- 
counts; and secondly, to the excess of ex- 
penditure. The former, he said, came unac- 
companied by any voucher, or collateral, 
or explanatory observation, that could 
give them an air of authenticity, worthy 
of the attention of that House ; the latter, 
relative to the excess of expenditure, 
came tolerably well vouched, and bore the 
most ample and authentic testimony, that 
the excess had arisen from causes which 
would not bear the light. The manner of 
fabricating the accounts, and of stating 
the excess, helped to explain each other. 
The accounts just stated the disburse- 
ments, without telling to whom, or for 
what particular service: the excess, of 
course, was the consequence of sucha 
statement; and shewed, that it arose, but 
not why it should be provided for. His 
lordship next went into several compara- 
tive estimates of the out-goings of the two 
periods of eight years of the present reign, 
with the like periods of the preceding 
reign, and demonstrated clearly, that tak- 
ing the 16 years of the present reign, and 
comparing them with 16 years of the late 
reign ; or taking an average of the expen- 
diture of both reigns, that, making every 
allowance for increase. of family, and 
advanced price of the necessaries of 
life, the fair expenditure of his present 
Majesty ought to be some thousand 

ounds a year less than his predecessor. 
His fordship next separately observed 
on the; heads under which the excess 
arose; on the cofferer’s account, board 
of works, pensions, annuities, secret ser- 
vice, and ambassadors: he took a particu- 
lar view of each of them, and shewed, that 
instead of increasing, they ought, from 
every appearance without, and from every 
motive within, to have been considerably 
lessened. He adverted to a saying of 
James the Ist, that we ought to have an 
army of ambassadors; whether such an 
army were now necessary, when we al- 
ready were burthened with a standing 
army, he would not pretend to decide : 
but he was certain, if the gross sum charg- 
ed in the account was truly stated, we at 
least paid for an army of ambassadors. We 
ought to have a larger corps of diploma- 
tics than even the negociating James had ; 


| for certainly they cost us almost as much 
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as his whole household. His lordship, 
after descanting pretty fully on these se- 
veral matters, said, he should have expect- 
ed a saving instead of a deficiency within 
the last eight years, because the revenue 
of the princess dowager of Wales had 
ceased during the last five years, which 
the public had a right to expect, would 
have augmented the royal income to a very 
considerable amount ; nor had the expence 
of the prince of Wales and the bishop of 
Osnaburgh, amounted to a fourth of what 
lapsed to the crown, by the death of that 
princess. The honour and dignity of the 
crown was the common pretext on which 
applications, such as the present, were al- 
ways founded; of course, he should ex- 
pect to hear them pervade the whole of 
the ministerial language of this day; but 
in his opinion, if the minister had the ho- 
nour and dignity of the crown at heart, he 
would have applied to parliament earlier ; 
nay, he would have annually applied to 
pee as the debt was incurred. Par- 
jament would most probably have taken, 
or devised some mode of lessening the out- 
goings; of retrenching unnecessary ex- 
pences: they would, as a part of their 
duty, have enquired into the state of the 
expenditure of the Civil List revenue; and 
if they discovered, as most certainly they 
must, any abuses, they would rectify 
them, or totally remove the cause. Such a 
proceeding would have had several salutary 
effects, besides the mere saving; it would 
have rendered the King easy in his private 
capacity as a gentleman; it would have 
rendered any augmentation of the Civil 
List revenue totally unnecessary; and it 
would have preserved, what no man in that 
House was more solicitous about, it would 
have prevented the lustre and dignity of 
the crown from being lowered and tarnish- 
ed; and its subjects from being burdened, 
plundered, and oppressed. His lordship 
pressed, with great earnestness, and force 
of reasoning, the dangerous consequences 
which would probably arise from an aug- 
mentation of the Civil List revenue, and 
the consequent increase of the influence of 
the crown, already become much too 
powerful. He insisted, it would add to 
that depravity of morals which was known 
80 much to prevail; it would have the 
same eficct, that an uncontrolled revenue 
has upon the people in arbitrary countries, 
where they follow and atiach themselves 
to the court, in order to procure places; 
which prevents them from directing their 


pursuits to industry and those liberal pro- 
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fessions and occupations, which render 
men at once useful and ornamental to so- 
ciety. Finally, his lordship observed, that 
the noble lord who now presides at the 
Treasury, and made the present application, 
was minister in 1769, anc came then, on 
the same errand, for a sum of money to 
pay the King’s debts; and, as well as his 
memory at this distance of time could 
serve him, he then assured the House, 
that he would never come again on a like 
purpose; but armed with precedents at all 
points, all his lordship, he presumed, had 
to do, was to telt the House, that the 
debt was contracted, and that it must be . 
aid. 

j Lord North said, before he should pro- 
ceed to answer the objections urged by 
the noble lord, or answer any of the rea- 
sons offered in support of the propriety 
and necessity of such a measure, he would | 
beg leave to set his lordship right, in the 

honour he had done him, by saying, he 
was at the head of the finances when the 
last application was made to parliament, 
far the discharge of the King’s debts. He 
begged leave to assure his lordship he was 
not at the head of the finances; and his 
lordship must be convinced, he was not, 
on recollection. He delivered the mes- 
sage, it is true, because he was then at the 
Treasury board; but he begged leave to 
remind the House, as well as the noble lord, 
that he did not promise, nor was he autho- 
rized to promise, that future applications 
of a similar nature would not be made, 
He confessed, that the task was a dis- 
agreeable one, taking it in the most fa- 
vourable light; and when he last came 
upon a like errand, he little thought it 
would have ever fallen to his lot again; 
for as several of his predecessors, much 
his superiors in point of abilities, had con- 
tinued but a short time in administration, 
he never entertained the most distant idea, 
or expectation, that he should again be 
compelled to repeat the same request ; 
but at length, said his lordship, such is the 
stability of government, that an adminis- 
tration can even outlive eight years! His 
lordship then appealed to the sense of his 
general expressions, when he delivered the 


royal message in 1769, and insisted, that 


he never promised to restrain the Civil List 
expences within any certain bounds, or 
pledged himself to prevent any future ex~ 
cess. In answer tothe excess of expendi- 
ture, so much dwelt upon by the noble 
lord, he said, the last four of the eight 
years, the expenditure had undergone s 
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‘considerable decrease, nearly, if his me- 
mory served him right, to the amount of 
100,000/. per annum. He said, that the 
last year it had increased, and that for a 
very obvious reason; because several 
steady friends to government, natives of 
America, and others, for their loyalty and 
attachment to the crown and parliament 
of Great Britain, had been stripped of their 
property, and driven thence, without the 
means of support ; some without even the 
means of sustenance, to seek relief in this 
country. Many of these had been relieved 
by royal bounty, and had consequently 
considerably increased the out-goings ; he 
believed to the amount of 27,000/.. No 
notice had been taken of several causes of 
expence that daily arose. If the princess 
‘dowager’s death so far served to augment 

_ the royal revenue, the prince of Wales, the 
bishop of Osnaburgh, and prince William, 
remained to be taken out of it, to theamount 
of 12,000/. a year. Again, the increased 
pensions to judges amounted to upwards 
of 4,000/. a year; for though no regular 
applications were made on that account, 
he thought that when great men had been 
worn down by age and infirmities, it would 
be extremely improper to neglect paying 
a suitable attention to their rank and ser- 
vices. He hoped, the Civil List expendi- 
gure, would not in future exceed 900,000/. 
per annum, because the 41 per cent. 
duties paid from the Leeward islands, and 
the recovery of the American quit-rents, 
after the present unnatural rebellion, would 
form such a fund in support of the present 
proposed establishment, as would render 
similar applications to parliament totally 
unnecesssary. The noble lord had said a 
good deal respecting the charge of ambas- 
sadors, and the excess of expenditure 
under that head; but he was free to con- 
tend, that if the noble lord thought it 
worth his while to inspect that article 
again, he would find the expence of am- 
bassadors rather diminished than increas- 
ed; were the allowance made to lord and 
general Howe deducted. The noble lord 
and his brother were paid as such, and 
having a secretary, the whole establish- 
ment was what principally caused the in- 
crease. His lordship entered into several 
computations, which controverted the facts 
Jaid down by the noble lord who spoke 

first. He denied, that the influence of the 
crown had been on the increase, since 

the accession of his present Majesty, but 

contended, that the strength of govern- 

ment had been purely augmented by the 
§ 
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wisdom and rectitude of his Majesty’s 
councils; and the esteem and confidence 
of his subjects. The obligations were mu- 
tual, and justly merited ; and if such an 
influence as that described by the noble 
lord had really existed, he was perfectly 
satisfied his Majesty would employ it, not 
in endeavouring to abridge the liberties of 
his subjects, or in acts of oppression, but 


| in protecting them in the full enjoyment 


of every thing which might promise to 
render them a prosperous, virtuous, and 
happy people. As to the last objection 
made to the proposed augmentation, that 
it would, as in arbitrary countries, tend to 
hurt the morals of the people, and gene- 
rate place-hunters and idlers, who might 
be better employed, and thereby become 
more useful to the state, he could not 
ipiseald trace the consequence; for he 
new no new places, or appointments, the 
present megsure would give birth to; and 
as for such as were already established, he 
did not think it was in the power of the 
noble lord, or any other person, to reduce 
the number of those who make daily ap~ 
plication for places, without he first under- 
took to reduce the number of places them- 
selves; for without such a previous reduc- 
tion, he was satisfied all other methods 
would prove totally ineffective. ” 


Mr. Wilkes said: 


Mr. Speaker; there is not a gentle- 
man in this House, or in the kingdom, 
more anxious than I am, that the splendor 
and dignity of the crown of England should 
be maintained in its truest lustre, al- 
though for above a course of fifteen years 
I have received from the crown only asuc- 
cession of injuries, and never in any mo- 
ment of my life the slightest favour. [ 
had the honour, Sir, of aseat in this House, 
when the affair of the Civil List was first 
agitated in parliament in the beginning of 
his fl hace Majesty’s reign, when every 
good subject hoped to have more than the 
idea of a patriot king. I then acquiesced 
in the proposed grant. The acceptance of 
an annuity of 800,000/. and the giving up 
to the public the ancient, hereditary reve- 
nues of the crown, originated from the 
throne. It was proposed to this House in 
the usual mode by Mr. Legge, then chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Parliament 
adopted the proposition, and it was ac- 
cepted with gratitude by the King. The 
ministers of that time declared to this 
House the King’s entire satisfaction, and 
that his Majesty should be happy to be 
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delivered from the disagreeable necessity 
of ever applying to parliament, like his 
predecessors, to make good the deficien= 
cies of the Civil List. It was admit- 
ted that the allowance was competent, 
ample, most fully adequate to the wants, 
and even to the splendour of the crown. 
Parliament granted all the sovereign asked, 
and made the grant in the very mode pro- 
posed by the minister. The Civil List Act 
expressly declares in the preamble, that 
800,000/. per annum, “ was a certain and 
competent revenue for defraying the ex- 
pences of his Majesty’s civil government, 
and supporting the dignity of the crown 
of Great Britain.’ The nation thought 
themselves assured of not paying more 
than 800,000/. per annum to the Civil List, 
and gave that sum cheerfully for the trap- 
pings of royalty. In the speech at the 
close of that session our gracious young 
monarch told us from the throne, that he 
could not sufficiently thank us, and that he 
thought himself much obliged to us for 
what more immediately concerned him- 
self. By this bargain, Sir, with the public, 
it was generally understood, and indeed 
admitted at that time, that his Majesty 
would be a gainer of near 7,000/. per an- 
num. The noble lord with the blue rib- 
bon has unfairly drawn his calculations 
from only the last eight years of the late 
king’s reign. He ought to have taken the 
whole of that reign together. In some 
ears the Civil List was very deficient; 
in others it greatly exceeded the sum of 
800,000/. As this is peculiarly a day of 
dry calculation, I will observe that, from 
the accounts delivered into parliament, it 
appeared, that in the 33 years of George 
the 2nd’s reign, from Midsummer 1727 to 
Midsummer 1760, the Civil List produced 
only 26,182,981. whereas 800,000/. for 33 
years, amounts to 26,400,000/. so that there 
is a deficiency of 217,019/. The gain, 
therefore, on.a net revenue of 800,000/. 
is on an average above 6,576/. a year. 
The sum of 800,000/. was at that time 
thought abundantly sufficient to support 
the splendour of the crown, and the ma- 
jesty of this great people. His Majesty 
has received besides 172,605/. the arrears 
of the late king’s Civil List, 100,000/. on 
account of Somerset-house, and an addi- 
tional grant of 513,511. in 1769, to dis- 
charge all incumbrances. . The death of 
the princess dowager of Wales was a 
saving of 60,000/. a year, and of the duke 
of York 12,000/. a year. Yet, Sir, we are 
now told of another debt of 618,340/. and 
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called upon to pay that likewise, notwith- 
standing the former bargain with the pub- 
lic. The very proposal implies another 
violation of public faith. Sir, I will ven- 
ture to say, if we are indeed just trustees 
for the people, if we conscientiously re- 
flect, that their wealth is intrusted to our 
care, that we are the guardians of the pub- 
lic purse, we ought to stop this growing 
evil, and reprobate the idea of suffering 
their money to be’ thus squandered, as 
well as the country drained by a variety of 
taxes. I must add, Sir, taxes imposed to 
supply a profusion, which arises from a 
violation of a solemn compact with the na- 
tion, and renders the limitation of the ex- 
pences of the crown by parliament the 
most vague and absurd of all propositions. 
The power of controul of the expences of 
the crown is the being and life of parlia- 
ment. What traces do we now find of the 
existence of this power? Are the accounts 
on our table proofs of our boasted cecono- 
my ? and is meanness thus nearly allied to 
prodigality ? 

There is at present, Sir, a peculiar cru- 
elty in thus endeavouring to fleece the 
people, when we are involved in a most 
expensive, as well as unnatural and ruin- 
ous, civil war, and burthened with an 
enormous load of national debt, the inte- 
rest of which even we are scarcely able to 
stand under. Is there no feeling for the 
sufferings of this impoverished country? 
Are the people really nothing in the scale 
of government? The principal of the na- 
tional debt is stated to us at Midsummer 
1775 to amount to the astonishing sum 
of 135,943,0512. and the interest to 
4,440,8217. Is this the time, Sir, that a 
minister can with an unembarrassed coun- 
tenance come to parliament to lay addi- 
tional loads on an exhausted nation, and to 
ask more of the people’s money? When 
the greatest sources of our commerce and 
wealth are destroyed by the folly and wick- 
edness of administration, when we have 
already spent in this unjust war above 19 
millions, when above half our empire is 
lost, and those American friends, who 
have assisted us so frequently and so pow- 
erfully, are forced by our injustice to be- 
come determined enemies, and for their 
own safety to endeavour our humiliation, 
are we at such a moment as this to talk of 
the greatness of the crown, a crown shorn 
of half its beams? Are we to hear of the 
happy state of the nation, when we have 
lost more than we have retained of this 
divided empire, when new taxes and addi- 
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tional burdens on the people are the most 
important objects of government? Is the 
Civil List to increase in proportion to the 
loss of all those resources of trade and 
riches, by which it is fed and nourished ? 
Is the nature of the Civil List in the body 
politic analogous to what lord Bacon says 
of the Spleen, that it increases in propor- 
tion to the waste, decay, and rapid con- 
sumption of the other parts of the human 
body? 

Sir, we ought to look back to what 
former princes and parliaments have done. 
I will take the consideration only from the 

lorious era of the Revolution, and it 
shall be stated fairly and fully. The Civil 
List was not granted to king William for 
life till the year 1698, when 700,000/. a 
year was settled on him. The distractions 
of his government, and of all Europe at 
that period, are well known. His most 
generous views for-the public were thwart- 
ed at home during the greatest part of his 
reign by the Tories, as the friends of li- 
berty are now harrassed by them in Ame- 
rica, according to the late orders of ge- 
neral Washington to the continental army, 
and his spirited letters to the Congress. 
Queen Anne had the same revenue settled 
upon lier. She did not ask the additional 
sum of 100,000/. to her Civil List, but she 
gave unasked out of it yearly 100,0004. 
towards carrying on the war, a war against 
France, besides 200,000/. at least towards 
the building of Blenheim-house, and above 
100,000/. for the support of the poor Pa- 
latines. We have a Resolution of this 
House, Sir, on a report from a committee, 
which states this very fully. It is on the 
Journals of May 13, 1715, and in the fol- 
lowing words: “ Resolved, That the sum 
of 700,000%. per annum was settled upon 
his late majesty king William during his 
life, for the support of his majesty’s hous- 
hold, and other. his necessary occasions ; 
and, at the time of his majesty’s demise, 
after the deduction of 3,700/. a week, that 
was applied to the public uses, was the 
produce of the Civil List revenues, that 
were continued and settled on her late 
majesty queen Anne, during her life.” The 
deduction for public service of 3,700/. a 
week, or 192,400/. a year, from that part 
of the Civil List revenue called the * He- 
reditary and Temporary Excise,” was first 
made in the last year of king William. 
Notwithstanding this deduction, the Civil 
List Funds produced in that very year 
709,420/. In the first of queen Anne the 
same funds with the same deductions were 
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settled on her for life, and declared to be 
for raising 700,000¢. for the support of her 
houshold, and the dignity of her govern- 
ment. Inthe 9th of her reign the old Post- 
office act was repealed, and a new Ge- 
neral Post-office with higher rates was esta- 
blished, in consideration of which another 
deduction was made from the Civil List 
revenue of 700/. a week, or 36,400/. a 
year. Both these deductions have ever 
since been continued. 

George 1 had the same revenue settled 
upon him as queen Anne; but if 300,0004. 
paid him by the Royal Exchange and 
London Assurance Companies, and a mil- 
lion granted in 1726, towards paying his 
debts, are included, his income will ap- 
pear to have been nearly 800,000/. per 
annum. Inthe first speech to his parlia- 
ment he took. notice, ‘“ That it was his 
happiness to see a prince of Wales, who 
may, in due time, succeed to the throne, 
and see him blessed with many children.” 
Yet the establishment of the Civil List at 
the beginning of that reign was only set- 
tlea at 700,000/. a year. It was not till 
after the great expences consequent on 
the rebellion of the earl of Mar, and the 
other perjured Scots, who, although they 
had taken the oaths to his government, 
traiterously waged open and impious war 
against a mild and just sovereign, that the 
parliament paid the king’s debts. In the 
reign of George 1, the prince of Wales 
had an establishment of 100,000¢. per 
annum. 

George 2, had a very numerous family, 
and 800,000/. was at first settled upon 
him, with whatever surplus might arise 
from the duties and allowances composing 
the Civil List revenues. In 1736, that 
part of the hereditary and temporary ex- 
cise, which consisted of duties on spiri- 
tuous liquors, was taken from the Civil 
List, in consideration of which 70,0002. 
was transferred to it from the aggre- 
gate fund. The income of George 2, in- . 
cluding 115,000/. granted in 1720, and 
456,733l. in 1747, towards making good 
the deficiencies, which had arisen in the 
Civil List duties, was 810,749/. per annum 
for 35 years. His late majesty likewise 
had in his reign a Scotish rebellion, carried ° 
on by many of the same traitors, who had © 
been pardoned by his father. The ex-~ 

ence of that rebellion to the king and 
Litedom was enormous, for it was not 
confined to the extremities of the island, 
but raged in the heart of the kingdom, 
and the rebels advanced to within 100 
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miles of the capital. Such an event, Sir, | counts laid before this House, by his Ma- 
not unforeseen, because foretold, was a a? command, the eight folio books, as’ 


just ground for the parliament’s discharg- 
ing a debt contracted by securing to us 
every thing dear to men and Englishmen. 
The establishment of the present King, 

at the yearly rent charge to the nation of 
800,000/. was a measure at that time 
equally pleasing both to the prince and 
people. The minister boasted that there 
was not a possibility of any future dispute 
about the hereditary revenues, or con- 
cerning accounts suspected to be false, 
wilfully erroneous, or deceitful, kept 
back, or anticipated, to serve a par- 
ticular purpose. I am aware, Sir, that 
the Civil List revenues have been increas- 
ing for many years. The mean annual 
produce for the last five years of George 
2, was 829,150. and for the first six years 
of his present Majesty, it would have been, 
had the establishment in the late reign con- 
tinued, 894,000/, In 1775, it would have 
been 1,019,450/. Near 90,0001. per ann. 
of this great increase has been produced 
by an increase in the Post-office revenue, 
occasioned chiefly by the late alteration in 
the manner of franking, and by the falling 
in of the cross posts to the public by the 
death of Mr. Allen; but these profits would 
robably, at least certainly ought to, have 
een reserved to the public, had the esta- 
blishment in the late reign been continued. 
At the foot of one: of the accounts on 
our table it is stated, ** The amount of 
800,000/. granted to his Majesty from the 
25th Oct. 1760, to the 5th Jan. 1777, is 
12,965,517l. 4s. 93d. The produce as 
above exceeds the annuity by 2,381,241. 
9s. 13d. But parliament granted to pay off 
the Civil List debt, on the 5th Jan. 1769, 
out of the supplies for 1769, 513,511. 
which being deducted shews the gain to 
the public to be, 1,867,7308. 9s. 13d.” 
The bargain concluded for the public 
was of an annuity to the King of a clear 
800,000/. subject to no deductions, or 
contingencies for his life, on a solemn pro- 
mise of that being made to bear all the 
expences of the Civil List, and the royal 
houshold. It was a fair compact of finance 
between the King and the subject, ratified 
by both parties. The most explicit as- 
surances were given by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in the King’s name, that 
no more should be asked, and that now 
his Majesty could never be under the dis- 
agreeable necessity of importuning this 
House with messages of personal concern. 
Ihave, Sit, carefully examined the ac- 
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grants we find made. 


well as the other papers. I will venture 

to say they are as loose, unsatisfactory, 

perplexed, and unintelligible as those de- 

livered in by the noble lord with the blue 

ribbon in 1770, a year after the former 

demand to pay the debts on the Civil 

List. I am sure, Sir, more loose, unsa- 

tisfactory, perplexed, and unintelligible, 

no accounts can be. Their defectiveness 
and fallacy is highly culpable. The com- 
ing to parliament at that time, with-such a 
demand, but without any account what- 
ever, was an insult to this House, and the 

now laying before us such accounts as 

those on the table is a solemn mockery. 
Many gentlemen in the House declared 
the last week their opinion, that, after the 
strictest examination, they could make 
nothing of those former accounts. It was 

not intended they should. One particular 
only fixed my attention as an individual. 

Under the head of * secret and special 
service,” I find that between Oct. 1762, 

and Oet. 1763, a most memorable year 

there was issued to Samuel Martin, esq. 

41,0007. We have indeed, Sir, had a 
week allowed to go through these ac- 
counts; but I will venture to affirm, that @ 
year would not be sufficient to clear them 
from their studied perplexity, to give order 
and light tu such a chaos. The most able 
accomptants do not pretend to understand 
them. They would puzzle a De Moivre. 
‘Egyptian darkness hangs over the whole. 
There is not one friendly ray of light to 
lead us through this labyrinth. | 

No account, Sir, whatever is given par- 

liament of the other considerable revenues 
of the crown, besides the annuity of 
800,000/. I do not mean the income of 
the electorate of Hanover, or bishopric of 
Osnaburg, but what his Majesty enjoys as 
King of England. ' That is a fair conside- 
ration with us, when the House are pro- 
viding for the support of the lustre of the 
crown, at present, I fear, a little tarnished. 
The extraordinary revenues of the crown 
are, the revenue of Ireland, the duchy of 
Cornwall, the land revenue within the prin- 
cipality of Wales, the revenue of Gibraltar, 
American quit-rents, now generally lost, 
irredeemably lost, the plantation duties of 
44 per cent. from the Leeward islands, 
fines, forfeitures, and many other particu-~ 
lars, which certainly carry the royal in- 


come to much above one million @ year. 


uesses from the 
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of the duchy of Cornwall it appears that 
17,000/. issued to Mr. Bradshaw in one 
year, and 11,000/, in another. From the 
44 per cent. in 1769, for his Majesty’s 
special service, 14,742/, tosir Grey Cooper. 
In 1771, John Robinson, esq. received 
10,000/. of the Virginian quit-rents, the 
last payment I believe of that nature. Sir 
Grey Cooper in 1769 received 2,144. 
from the revenue of Gibraltar; and in 
1765 the sum of 13,804/. was issued 
thence for special service. Such copious 
streams must flow from rich and abundant 
fountains. The plantation duties of 44 
per cent. produced, in 1753, the sum of 
27,3771, Fines and forfeitures are a very 
considerable addition to the royal revenue. 
I was plundered in one year of 1,000/. by 
two fines, one of 500/. for a pretended 
libel, and another of the same sum, be- 
cause I had a laughable poem locked up 
in my bureau, which administration hired 
a rascal of a servant to steal, and then 
they contrived to have published. 

‘he business of this day, Sir, is natural- 
ly branched out into two parts, both 
which certainly claim our strict attention. 
His Majesty’s Message points them out to 
us. The first is the outstanding debts, the 
second the increase of the establishment 
of the Civil List. Before we -proceed to 
take into consideration the payment of the 
King’s debts, we ought to enquire in what 
manner they have been contracted. The 
King has enjoyed ever since his accession 
the greatest unappropriated revenue of 
any prince in Europe, and the expences 
of the whole royal family have never ex- 
ceeded 160,000/. a year. A committee 
should be appdinted for both the purposes 
mentioned, and papers very different from 
those before us ought to be submitted to 

arliament. Itis impossible for us now to 
orm the slightest conjecture from these 
accounts in what way so enormous a debt 
as 618,340/. has been contracted. It is 
astonishing that there should remain in 
cash in the Exchequer on the Sth of Jan. 
last only $5,6402. The queen has indeed 
50,000!. a year very regularly paid; but 
the expehce of the prince of Wales and 
the bishop of Osnaburgh is charged from 
1769 to 1777 only 42,2427. Prince Wil- 
kam Henry and prince Edward, for the 
same period, 5,017/. The King’s Mes- 
sage, Sir, leads us to consider the state of 
the whole royal family. His Majesty has 
two brothers, universally beloved by the 
nation. I find no trace of any debts con- 
tracted by the crown on their account; no 
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pancey grants to either of the King’s own 
rothers. As an Englishman I regret the 
scantiness of their incomes. The duke of 
Gloucester seems doomed to pass his life 
abroad; and it is certainly neither from 
choice, nor from the ill state of his health. 
The duke of Cumberland is happier, and 
lives in England. He possesses all the 
virtues, and supports with dignity the rank, 
of a private, benevclant: amiable noble- 
man. His income is by no means adequate 
to the splendor of a prince of the blood, 
of a prince of the blood so near to the 
King as his Majesty’s own brother. How, - 
then, Sir, has this enormous debt been con- 
tracted? No outward magnificence has 
dazzled our eyes; no internal, domestie 
profusion has been imputed to the Lord 
Steward of the Sone nnld, who almost 
alone has continued in office this whole 
reign. We have scarcely the appearance 
of a court, even in the capital. Former 
kings of England with very inferior re- 
venues were generous and splendid, their 
courts pompous and brilliant. All prince- 
ly and royal visitors were lodged in their 
epee and splendidly entertained. His 

ajesty’s residence at Windsor the last 
summer did not quite revive all the ideas 
of the magnificence, and even hospitality, 
of the Plantagenets, nor efface all the glo- 
ries of our Henries and Edwards. No 
stately buildings, or vee alaces, no 
‘imperial works, and worthy kings,” 
have excited the public wonder, or called 
foreigners from the continent to our 
island to admire the royal taste and mag- 
nificence. An hon. gentleman (sir Grey 
Cooper) tells us of the King’s houses. 
The former kings of England, Sir, lived 
in palaces, not in houses. His Majesty 
has not yet had a Scottish rebellion to 
quell. The royal revenues have not been 
expended against the Scots, but surren- 
dered to them; an idea little suspected by 
the people of England, when they gave at 
first with such a liberal, and even prodigal 
hand. How then, Sir, has this debt been 
contracted? There are no “ outward and 
visible” signs of grandeur and expence. I 
will tell the House what is said without 
doors, what, the nation suspects, and there- 
fore it becomes our duty to investigate. 
The nation, Sir, suspects, that the regular 
ministerial majorities in parliament are 
bought by these very grants; that in one 
instance we attend to the evangelical pre- 
cept, “give, and it shall be given unto 
you,”’ and that the crown has made a pur- 
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people. Hence the ready, tame, and ser- 
vile compliance to every royal edict issued 
by the minister. Inward corruption is the 
canker, which gnaws the vitals of parlia- 
ment. It is almost universally believed, 
Sir, that the debt has been contracted in 
corrupting the representatives of the peo- 
ple, and that this public plunder has been 
divided among the oa ar of this House, 
which is allowed to be the most corrupt 
assembly in Europe, while the honest and 
fair creditors of the crown have been re- 
duced to the greatest distress. Compas- 
sion to them is only made the pretext of 
the present message. This, Sir, is a fit ob- 
‘ject of parliamentary enquiry. 
The alarm has spread through the coun- 
_ try. The charge is taken up by almost 
every independent man in the kingdom. 
It is asked, Did the last parliamentary 
grant of 513,511/. so lately as 1769, to 
pay the King’s debts, give satisfaction to 
the honest tradesmen and inferior depen- 
dents ‘of the crown, or was it diverted ano- 
ther way? The majority of this House, Sir, 
ought not to ‘lie under this suspicion, nor 
will they, if they are innocent. They 
ought likewise to vipdicate the honour of 
our sovereign from the foul suspicions 
which are gone abroad on this subject. A 
heavier accusation can scarcely be brought. 
Mr. Locke, Sir, in his chapter on the Dis- 
solution of Government, says, ‘* He’? (the 
‘supreme executor) * acts contrary to his 
trust, when he either employs the force, 
treasure, and offices of the society, to cor- 
rupt the representatives, and gain them to 
his purposes, or openly pre-engages the 
electors, and prescribes to their choice, 
such, whom he has by solicitations, threats, 
promises, or otherwise, won to his designs ; 
and employs them to bring in such who 
have promised before-hand what to vote, 
and what to enact.””> What, Sir, was the 
case of Hine’s patent place in the col- 
lection of the customs at Exeter, pub- 
licly sold, and the money given, not to a 
needy public, but to general Burgoyne, 
to reimburse him the expences of the 
Preston election, and the subsequent pro- 
-secution and fine of 1,000/. by a court 
of law, for the outrages committed in 
Lancashire against the sacred rights of 
election? That instance alone merited an 
impeachment from parliament against the 
rofligate minister of that day.* 
If there is, Sir, a spark of virtue left 


* For the history of this transaction, see 
Woodfall’s Janias, vol. 1, p. 201; vol. 3, p. 53. 
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among us, ‘we cannot sit down contented 
with ace leose general accounts, that se- 
cret and special service, the privy purse, 
the treasurer of the chamber, the colteret 
of the household, royal'bounties, pensions 
and annuities, swallow up almost the whole 
Civil List. There is a general charge of 
nsions to the amount of 438,000/. The 
ension List is the great grievance. From 

1769 to 1777, there is a single ‘line of 
171,0002. Secret and Special service, 
issued to sir Grey Cooper. In the same 
period, under the same article, ‘114,000/. 
to John Robinson, esq. exclusive of enor- 
mous sums on the same heads to the secre- 
taries of state, and the secretary of the 
Post-office, generally in one short, single 
line. When we know, Sir, what prosecu- 
tions have been carried on, a loose article 
of 60,000/. in one year, as Law Charges, 
ought to alarm us no less for the liberty of 
the press, than for the private property of 
individuals against unfounded claims of the _ 
crown. We have seen the cruel invasion 
of both in this reign. Under the head of 
Contingencies of Divers Natures, we are 
lost and bewildered by a rambling account, 
in which it is impossible to guess the least 
particular. - We find Messrs. Amyand and 
Siebel receive 38,6927. to pay bills of ~ 
exchange; and in another line, Thomas © 
Pratt, esq. 6,139/. to pay another bill of 
exchange. For what national purpose, 
or puolic service? Such accounts, Sir, 
are only calculated for such a servile par- 
liament. Pensions, annuities, and royal 


‘bounties, shall with much caution be 


touched by me even in this House. One 
word only I shall mention of literary pa- 
tronage, because it seems to be a favourite 
subject. We are, Sir, hourly told, that 
genius and learning are now fostered by 
the propitious beams of royal favour, and 
all the polite arts encouraged and patro- 
nized. The two famous doctors, Sheb- 
beare and Johnson, are in this reign the 
state hirelings called pensioners. The 
iety of our sovereign to the memory of 
bis dfather, as well as gratitude to our 
lorious deliverer, should surely, Sir, 
ave prevented the names of these two 
doctors from disgracing a Civil List, which 
both of them had repeatedly and publicly 
declared the King’s family had no right 
to, but ought to be considered as a flagrant 
usurpation. These two doctors have in 
their writings treated the late king, and 
king William, with the utmost virulence 
and scurrility, and they are the known 
pensioned advocates of despotism The 
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two other instances are ridiculous enough. 
David Hume was pensioned in this pious 
reign for attacking the Christian religion, 
and Dr. Beattie for answering him. In 
this manner is the public treasure lavish- 
ed; but these, I own, are mean objects, 
and of trifling concern. The great mass 
of the debt remains unaccounted for, and 
is suspected to be contracted for the most 
criminal purposes. It is necessary to sa- 
tisfy the people that the enquiry should 
be made, and therefore I hope the House 
will instruct the committee to that purpose. 

Let me now, Sir, suppose, that parlia- 
ment acquiesces with the present claim, 
what cheerful ray of future hope have we 
to comfort us that future demands will not 
succeed ? Will this be the last court job, 
even of the present minister? No assu- 
rances whatever are given, not a hint of 
economy, or frugal management, or the 
least care of the public treasure in future. 
Surely such a mode of proceeding is highly 
unbecoming, indecent, and contemptuous. 

May I, Sir, pass the invidious streights 
of Calais, and consider the state of the 
neighbouring monarchy with respect to 
the king’s household and debts? By two 
new edicts for the regulation of the French 
king’s household expences, pensions, and 
royal bounties, all arrears are to be dis- 
charged within six years, and a fixed reso- 
lution is declared ** pour concilier avec 
une sage économie les dépenses que 
Péclat de sa couronne peut exiger.”? From 
the Ist of last January all future expences 
whatever respecting the household are to 
be paid in the course of the current year. 
The very first article is, ** Pannée révolue 
de toutcs les dépenses de la maison du Roi, 
tant par enterprises que par fournitures, 
sera a l’avenir payée comptant au Trésor 
Royal, dans le courant de l’année suivante, 
a raison d’un douzieme par mois.”? Would 
to God, Sir, such a spirit of justice and 
reformation crossed the channel to this 
capital! We, alas; have not a gleam of 
hope of any reformation. The French 
king, Sir, has likewise two brothers, Mon- 
sieur, and the Comte d’Artois. They 
have found in their sovereign an affec- 
tionate and generous brother, not a 
gloomy tyrant, like——-Louis the 11th. 
They are an united and happy family. 
What the king has given them in impor- 
tant grants, and en apanage, as it is called, 
enables them to support with eclat their 
high rank. The new regulations of the 
French king’s household expences and 
_ debts are founded in justice, and occasion 
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no extraordinary burden to his people. 
The first prince of the Hanover line ob- 
served the same conduct; for the Message 
of George I, to this House, of July 11, 
1721, is, ‘* That being resolved to cause 
a retrenchment to be made of his Civil 
List expences for the future, and finding 
that such a retrenchment cannot well be 
effected without discharging the present 
arrears, his majesty has ordered the ac- 
counts thereof to be laid before the 
House, and hopes he may be empowered 
to raisé ready money for that purpose, on 
the Civil List revenues; which, to avoid 
the laying any new burden on his people, 
his majesty proposes shall be replaced to 
the Civil Lit, and re-imbursed by a de- 
duction to be made out of the salaries and 
wages of all offices, and the pensions, and 
other payments, from the crown.” The 
venal parliament of 1769 gave the money 
out of the current expences of the year, 
without a single line of any account. 

When we are repeatedly told, Sir, of 
the present splendour of the British dia- 
dem, of the extent of our empire, and the 
greatness of our sovereign, 1 own that the 
diminished rays of the crown occur to my 
painful imagination. I am not dazzled, 
but mortified. It brings to my recollec- 
tion what was said of Philip the 4th of 
Spain, when Louis the 14th was taking all 
the towns, one after another, in the Nether- 
lands, ** Sa grandeur ressemble a celle des 
fossés, qui deviennent grands a proportion 
des terres, gu’on leur ote.”’ 

The noble lord ee Cavendish) has 
eaid, that he wished a strict review of the 
whole establishment of the crown, as to 
the Civil List. I perfectly approve the 
idea. Almost the whole requires a new 
regulation. I think the judges in parti- 
cular ought not to be paid out of the Civil 
List, but by the public. They cannot be 
now displaced, but they may be starved 
by the crown. The spirit of their inde- 
pendence ought to extend as well to their 
salaries, as to their commissions. I ob- 
serve, Sir, in the Civil List accounts on 
the table, an article, “* Lord Howe and sir 
William Howe, commissioners for restor- 
ing peace in America, 1001. per week 
each, arrears 1,742/.2” The noble lord 
with the blue ribbon has just called them 
ambassadors. Have we then already ac- 
knowledge the United Colonies of Ame- 
rica as a sovereign state, like the United 
Provinces of Holland? If we have not, 
that event must a The peaceful 
mode adopted by the brothers, according 
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to my calculation, will not soon restore 
peace in America, It may possibly be 
the period of the Trojan war, ten years at 
Jeast, so that the nation may compliment 
the Howe family with above 100,000/. 
free gift, at the rate of 100/. per week 
each brother, besides the settled pay and 
perquisites, as officers. But, Sir, what 
connection has such an article as this with 
the Civil List, with his Majesty’s houshold? 

Let us not now, Sir, rashly proceed in 
the iniquitous method of deciding on these 
two important questions, the expenditure, 
and the increase of the Civil List, without 
hearing the evidence, or hearing it only in 
part. We have not sufficient data to pro- 
ceed. By such injustice we lost America. 
We proscribed the inhabitants of Boston 
without hearing them, and in the same.man- 
ner adopted coercive and sanguivary mea- 
sures against the other colonies. Let us not 
now advance a single step but with cau- 
tion, with fear and trembling. We are 
asked to furnisa the ministers with wea- 
pons, which may be employed to our de- 
struction, against the liberties of our own 
country. An increased undue influence 
must necessarily be created, and the over- 
grown power of the crown enlarged. Mi- 
misters only want what are called ¢ the 
sinews of war.’ The doctrine is now 
avowed of the legality of introducing 
foreign troops into the British domi- 
nions. The minister has the power of the 
sword, when we give him that of the 

urse. How many nations have totally 
ost their liberties by internal corruption, 
and by mercenary armies? There is an 
affected false alarm about faction and civil 
discord, disturbances and insurrections ; 
but it is well known, that civil dissentions 
have often among us been even favourable 
to freedom. Montesquieu observes of 
England, “ On voit la liberté sortir sans 
cesse des feux de la discorde et de la sé- 
dition, le prince toujours chancelant sur 
un tréne inébranlable.” 

I desire, Sir, to submit to the noble lord 
near me, whether, in point of form and 
precedent, instead of discharging the order 
for referring the King’s message to the 
committee of supply, it would not be more 
proper to instruct the committee on the 
two important points of the message, the 
paying his Majesty’s debts, and the addi- 
tion to the standing revenue of the crown. 
If his lordship and the House adopt that 
mode, I shall then move, “ That it be an 
instruction to the said committee, that, 


before they proceed to consider of his 
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Majesty’s most gracious message, they do 
consider of the causes of the debts due on 
account of the Civil List, and likewise 
what further provision may be necessary 
to support the splendor and dignity of the 
crown of Great Britain.” 

Mr. Byng. If I am under the necessity 
of confessing my inability to understand 
the accounts, still more do I feel myself at 
a loss to comprehend the arguments of the 
noble lord; who has asserted that upon 
the face of the account there is a diminu- 
tion of 100,0002. in the expences of the 
last eight years; and yet he concludes 
with a demand of 100,000/. more; that 
the expences have gradually diminished, 
yet the demand increases with the dimi- 
nution of expence, and the future revenue 
is to rise beyond the average of the last 
eight years. The medium is under eighty, 
but the demand is 100,000/. a year; the 
noble lord claiming 2 merit at the same 
time of a reduction within the four Jast 
years, even to that average, and confessing 
they might still be retrenched. No be- 
nefit is to arise to the public from the 
savings, as if the possibility of saving was 
the argument for an enlarged revenue. 

Sir, this awakens my suspicions more 
particularly, when I observe, the exceed- 
ing of 101,000/. in the article of secret 
service money, and the pensions having 
risen from 192,0CO0/. to 269,000/. I speak 
of those only paid by the secretary of 
the Treasury; which articles I wish 
strictly to examine; by no means re- 
pining at the fair, open, and visible ex- © 
pences of the crown; and when the 
noble lord tells us, that there are more 
tables kept at St. Jamcs’s, I will freel 
answer him, | wish there were more still, 
as we are all equally interested in the sup- 
port of the dignity and grandeur of the 
crown. Nor do I mean“to arraign all 
secret service money, nor all pensions. A 
commander in chief must procure intelli- 
gence by money; there is a necessity for 
allowing it to a secretary of state; but in 
the hands of a secretary of the Treasu 
it is truly dangerous. Pensions to indivi- 
duals in reward for services performed, 
confer equal credit on the donor and re- 
ceiver; but pensions paid by a secretary 
of the Treasury to we know not whom, 
and we know not for what, threatens the 
constitution, and ought to alarm this 
House. - But to talk of accounts is be- 
come truly ridiculous. You addressed for 
the proper officers to lay the accounts be- 
fore you; and what was the answer? Sir, 
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I will read you from the Journals, a me- 
_ morandum at the bottom of the main ac- 
count: ‘ The deputy auditor of the Ex- 
chequer having repeatedly declared the 
impossibility of making out an account of 
the Civil List expences, which incurred 
and became due at that office for above 
eight years; therefore the lords of the 
Treasury directed that the same should be 
made out in the best manner possible from 
the entries in the Treasury books.—The 
treasurer of the chamber, having informed 
their lordships that, from want of mate- 
rials in his office, no account can be made 
up of the charge during the same time, 
the above charge inserted in this account, 
is therefore the amount of the several 
sums craved by the then treasurers of the 
chamber for those years, and which were 
actually paid upon their memorials to the 
Treasury.—The master of the horse not 
having any accounts in his office, to enable 
him to make out the charge there, the 
same hath been done in respect to the ex- 
_ pence of that office, as in that of the trea- 
surer of the chamber. The other charges 
are taken from the accounts transmitted 
to the Treasury from the several other 
offices abovementioned.—As it is impos- 
sible to make an annual account from the 
Ist Jan. to the 31st January, therefore this 
account is made for eight complete years, 
commencing the Ist January, 1761.” 

You may by this see the effects of your 
application. All tell you of the impossi- 
bility to give you an account, for all are 
equally unable or unwilling to give you a 
full, fair, and peqieaee) account. The 
Treasury call on them likewise, but for 
once call in vain, and then that treasury 
that has expended the secret service 
money, that has paid the secret pensions, 
gives you such accounts as beat suits their 
pleasure ; then can there be, Sir, a wonder 
that the accounts are deemed by all unin- 
telligible ? 

Lord North contradicted several of the 
facts, and controverted several of the de- 
ductions drawn and stated by the two hon. 
gentlemen. He contended, that the late 
king’s revenue, including the 450,000/. 
granted by parliament to him in 1747, ex- 
ceeded the average income received by his 
present Majesty, since his accession, even 
taking in the 513,000/. given in 1769; 
and if the increased value of the nécessa- 
ries and luxuries of life, and other do- 
mestic circumstances were taken into the 
account, he insisted, that 900,000/. a year, 
at present, was not equal to 800,000/. 
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about 1742 or 1743, the period at which 
the average expenditure of George the 
2nd should be struck. He saw several 
gentlemen present, who remembered how 
much more valuable money was 35 years 
ago than now; and he trusted to their 
candour, and that of every gentleman who 
heard him, to form an equitable estimate 
in his own mind of what would be a pro- 
portionate augmentation to the increase 
of expenditure, arising from an increase 
of the necessaries of life., His lordship 

resumed, that the hon. gentleman (Mr. 

ilkes) when he supposed that the ma- 
jorities in that House were created by the 
increased influence of the crown, did not 


“mean to conclude, that each individual 


who composed those majorities was bribed 
or influenced in the vote he gave. That, 
he would venture to say, was not the in- 
tention of the hon. gentleman: such a 
proposition maintained without reserve, 
would cut up by the roots all pretensions 
to free enquiry, or conduct arising from 
opinion. The hon. gentleman thought 
differently from him; that was no just 
foundation for eh eng the hon. gentle- 
man with being influenced by improper 
motives. On the other hand, he, and 
those who thought with him, might act 
upon principle, and not, as the hon. gen- 
tleman termed it, be influenced by a tem- 
porary pension. sto the objection urged 
so warmly against the account relative to 
the disbursements in the office of the Trea- 
surer of the Chamber, not being accom- 
panied with vouchers in one period, nor 
even the sums specified during another 
period; that he said might be explained 
satisfactorily, by repeating a single fact, 
which was, that his predecessors in office 
had taken away all the papers, which con- 
tained the information now so earnestly 
sought. So the case stood, particularly 
as to that of the master of the horse, and 
so in every other account, as far as the 
objection could be fairly maintained or 
supported. On the whole, therefore, the 
charge of the accounts being defective, 
mutilated, or imperfect, must fall to the 
ground. The Treasury had used all the 
industry in their power to satisfy the 
House. They had ordered the books to 
be minutely examined, and the warrants 
to be compared with the books. If some 
of the vouchers were mislaid, lost, or taken 
away, the Treasury-board could not be 
blamed. They looked for every document 
that seemed necessary to explain the ac- 
count; they produced 


such as they could. 
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obtain ; and if any were wanting, no blame 
lay on the board; for they had exerted 
themselves to procure a satisfactory ac- 
count, and if they failed in any particular 
to afford that satisfaction they were so de- 
sirous of giving, they had faithfully dis- 
charged their duty; for they had given 
the best account the nature of the expen- 
diture, and the manner of keeping the ac- 
counts, would admit of. 

_ Mr. Burke was severe upon the noble 
lord. He said, that the time of bringing 
in this demand was full of indecency and 
impropriety ; that when we were going to 
tax every gentleman’s house in England, 
_even to the smallest domestic accommoda- 
tion, and to accumulate burthen upon bur- 
then, nothing but a confidence in the ser- 
vility of the House, and an experience in 
our carelessness, with regard to all affairs, 
could make the ministry desperate enough 
to tell us, that in such a time we had not 
provided sufficiently for the splendour of 
the crown. The main argument on which 
the demand stood, was the experience of 
_the whole reign, that 800,000/. was not 
sufficient for the Civil List expences. To 
this ground of argument he objected be- 
cause if it were once admitted, the pro- 
priety of every man’s practice would be 
judged by the practice itself; a man’s ex- 
travagance would become the measure of 
his supply, and because he had actually 
spent a great deal, he ought in reason to 
be furnished with a great deal to spend. 
This would be to establish a principle of 
public profusion, which could never cease 
to operate, whilst we had a shilling to 
spend. It would even make it the inte- 
rest of ministers to be prodigal, since their 
extravagance, instead of lessening their 
income, would be the certain means of 

increasing their estate. 

Having refuted this kind of argument ; 
taking for granted the very point in ques- 
tion, which was, whether the ministers had 
managed well or ill; whether they had 
incurred the debt properly or improperly, 
he said, that the only way of judging of 
this matter, was to proceed as wise men 
ought to do in all their private affairs, 
namely to try whether the object obtained 
was equal to the consideration paid. The 
object to be obtained was the royal dig- 
nity; the consideration paid was 800,0002. 
a year. The sum has been paid ; has the 
object been attained? Is the court great, 
splendid, and magnificent ? To know whe- 
ther the royal dignity might have been 
attained for that sum, and to discover 
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whether the not obtaining it was owing to 
the scantiness of the supply, and not to 
the mismanagement of what was given, it 
was proper to see how other kings had 
maintained the royal dignity; what their 
charge, and what their incomes were. For 
this purpose, he took a comparative view 
of the income and stile of living of his pre- 
sent pA trae of George the 2nd, and of 
king William. That George the 2nd had 
a more extensive family for a great part of 
his reign; that his income was not larger, 
nor so large, as that of the present king ; 
that he appeared in 8 more princely man- 
ner than the ministers suffered the present 
King to live. That king William had but 
700,000/. a year, yet that all his expences 
were great and royal; and if it should be 
objected that all means of living in splen- 
dour were cheaper in that age, he answer- 
ed first by doubting the fact, and saying, 
that though some of the same articles 
might be cheaper, others were much 
dearer. Next he said, that this argument 
of the price of things could serve no pur- 
ee in the pret bad because king 
illiam not only did more, but paid more ; 
that his in all articles, in which 
royal dignity properly consists, were higher 
than the correspondent articles of the 
King’s expences; larger not only in effect 
aie secant That king William was - 
censured for being expensive ; he was s0 ; 
but he was magnificent. He attained his 
object, which appeared in the number and 
stateliness of his buildings, his furniture, 
pictures, &c. King George the 2nd was 
accused of parsimony, not wholly without 
reason ; but he attained his object; he was 
rich. His present Majesty, to whom no 
one imputes either extravagance or pe- 
nury, is, by the mismanagement of his mi- 
nisters, neither magnificent nor wealthy. 
King William’s magnificence was useful to 
the public; it added to the splendour of 
the crown and the dignity of the nation, 
and we have the monuments of it still. 
King George the 2nd’s ceconomy added 
170,000/. to his Majesty’s Civil List at his 
accession. He did more and better. King 
George the 2nd maintained a year’s war 
in Germany against the whole power of 
France, in a quarrel wholly British, at his 
own expence. He spent about a million 
sterling for this nation, and after all he 
died not poor, but left a large sum, be- 
sides a surplus of Civil List cash to his pre- 
sent Majesty. From all these cireum- 
stances he concluded that the debt in- 
curred could not be for the royal dignity» 
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but for purposes not fit to be avowed by 
ministry, and therefore very fit to be in- 
quired into by this House. 

Mr. Rice explained what had been men- 
tioned by lord North, relative to his pre- 
decessors in office taking the paper away, 
which were necessary to vouch the first 
four years of the accounts which came 
from the office of the Treasurer of the 
Chamber. He said the warrants from the 
Treasury, with the accounts of sums issued, 
were vouchers sufficient to shew the faith- 
ful disposition of the money. That, al- 
lowing some of the articles in the account 
did not appear so well authenticated as 
could be wished, or that a saving might 
be made; in either event, it would be 

roper to go into the committee, because 

e Pelieved no gentleman present would 
say, that the King’s debts ought not to be 
paid ; they were the debts of the public, 
and no matter how they were incurred, 
they must be paid by the public; and if 
the motion for discharging the order, was 
intended to make way for a committee of 
enquiry, that committee might be moved 
after the committee of supply had come to 
the first resolution, to discharge the debt 
already incurred. He affirmed, from his 
own knowledge, and by every thing he 
could learn from others, that all possible 
frugality had been practised, in every 
branch of expenditure of the Civil 
List revenue; but that some of them 
were notwithstanding on the increase, and 
were likely to augment instead of dimi- 
nish; and if to this were added, a numer- 
ous increasing family, several of whom, in 
afew years, would call for separate estab- 
. lishments, he did not see how the House 
could, with any degree of consistency, or 
regard for the honour and dignity of the 
crown, refuse the augmentation, which he 
understood it was the intention of the 
ministers to ask. The papers on the table 
already shewed, that the average expence 
of maintaining the houshold, and defraying 
the expences of the civil government, was, 
On ah average, since the present accession, 
about 870,000/. a year; and that the 
amount of the duties relinquished by his 
Majesty, at that period, was pretty nearly 
equal to the expenditure ; that probably 
those duties would still continue to in- 
crease ; so that taking the matter in either 
& retrospective view, or in its consequences, 
the nation, though the revenue should be 
augmented 100,000/. would, on the whole, 
be found to be no loser. 

. Mr. Adam sincerely regretted our pre- 
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sent situation, but did not agree that it 
was a sufficient reason against the motion. 
But on the contrary, that rendering our 
sovereign respectable, might prove a 
means of relieving us from that situation, 
ag it must give an idea of the vigour and 
resources of this country, which could not 
fail to have a tendency to prevent hostile 
attempts upon the part of our enemies, 
and strike the minds of our revolted colo- 
nies with terror. It must therefore prove 
a salutary measure, even in this moment 
of distress, to discharge the arrears upon 
the Civil List. 

With regard to increasing the revenue 
he took it for granted, that the only objec- 
tion to it was, that by putting too much 
power into the hands of the crown it might 
endanger the liberty of the subject, and 
be prejudicial to our national happiness. 
That one great ingredient in the happiness 
of a nation, was the respect it held as & 
nation. That it yielded to internal free- 
dom alone, and that this latter blessing 
gained additional value as the means of 
procuring the former. That in order to 
secure that respect which rested upon na- 
tional independence as its basis, no neces- 
sity should be created that could make it 
desirable in any degree to barter that in- 
dependence for a temporary ease and ad- 
vantage. That such necessity had in 
former times suggested to Charles the 2nd 
his dangerous connections with France, the 
ignominy and disgrace of which might 
have been saved had his parliament been 
less rigidly parsimonious. That the emi- 
nent virtues of our present monarch hap- 
pily secured us from every such idea, so 
far as it depended upon his steady and 
earnest desire to maintain our respect and 
independence: but we could not always 
depend upon the minister who might have 
the immediate management of affairs. To 
secure us therefore against the machina-~ 
tions of wicked ministers, we should render 
the private revenue of the crown equal to 
its necessities. When he said this, he did 
not mean to assert any thing prejudicial to 
the honour of the present minister. He 
had upon former occasions animadverted 
upon the conduct of the noble lord: they 
were public animadversions upon a public 
conduct, which he made because he felt 
them just, and which he would never he- 
sitate to repeat when similar circumstances 
should produce a similar conduct. He 
was convinced, that the noble lord was too 
much a gentleman, and too much an Eng- 


lishman, to entertain any idea prejudicial 
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to the independence of this county: but 
we were not always to see the noble lord in 
the place he now filled ; and when another 
should come without the same virtue, and 
the same talents, we might see the dis- 
graceful days of Charles the 2nd renewed, 
and another Dunkirk sold to relieve the 
embarrassments of a scanty revenue. 

He next stated an opinion which he 
professed had at first sight a paradoxical 
appearance, but he thought the paradox 
would vanish upon a state of the argu- 
ment. It was that increasing the revenue 
of the Civil List would add security to the 
liberty of the subject. That prerogative 
having been done away at the Revolution, 
influence, it was now thought, had taken 
its place, and was the disease which. threat- 
ened our constitution. The way, there- 
fore, to prevent the evils of influence, was 
to keep it from acting, or allowing it to act 
in as few instances as possible. If we could 
prevent its operation in ten instances, by 
admitting it in one, we might by this means 
award the blow, and perhaps destroy the 
disease that threatened our liberty. It 
was, therefore, better to give an adequate 
revenue to the crown, than to suffer re- 
peated applications to parliament for the 
payment of arrears ; which, by being re- 
peated every two or three years, would 
make the importance of the grant dwindle 
into the same insignificance that attended 
the common and most trivial operations of 
parliament; and that this day would cease 
to be, as it now was, a day of terror to the 
minister. He said, there was a great and 
marked distinction to be attended to in 
this argument, between the Civil List or 
revenue of the crown, and the revenue of 
parliament. That distinctions of this na- 
ture were essential to the existence of the 
constitution, as they steered us between the 
horrors of despotism and the evils of a re- 
public. The first revenue was subject of 
calculation, and an adequate sum ought to 
be fixed, that applications for arrears might 
be avoided: the other could not be matter 
of calculation, at any distant period of 
time, as it altered with the necessity of 
the times. Besides, it was that revenue 
which supported our fleet, maihtained our 
army, paid the interest of our national 
debt, the revenue upon which our liberty, 


dignity, and independence rested.. That. 


if any minister should dare to encourage 

an idea that could render that revenue in- 

dependent of parliament, no punishment 

could be too bad for his crime. He 

then shewed that this distinction had been 
(VOL, XIX. } 
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recognized at the Revolution, and entered 
into a history of the Civil List from that 
period downwards, to prove that to agree 
with the motion of the day, was to follow 
up the idea of the revolutionists: and con- 
cluded, by saying, that if our national re- 
spect was to be preserved, and our inter- 
nal freedom to be rendered more secure 
by an addition to the revenue of the crown, 
we ought cheerfully to unite in a measure 
that would give comfort and dignity to a 
prince so highly virtuous and respectable. 

Mr. 7. Tiuwashend assured Mr. Adam 
that he had too much respect for his per- 
son and his talents to. presume to treat his 
arguments with ridicule or with levity. 
He hoped, however, that his expressing 
his surprise at the novelty of the argu- 
ments would not be construed into dis- 
respect: and if, upon his bare recital of 
them, the House should receive them the 
second time in the same manner as they 
had done the first, he trusted that recep- 
tion would not be attributed to any levity 
in the person who repeated them. He 
owned that his dull imagination would 
never have enabled him to conceive that a 
time when we were engaged in an enor- 
mously expensive war, was the hour of all 
others the most proper to give away a large 
sum of public money; or that such a con- 
duct would impress our enemies with fear, 
and that such profusion would give them a 
higher opinion either of our strength or of 
our wisdom. 

He could not help agreeing with the 
hon. gentleman in his apprehensions of 
the increase of the influence of the crown. 
He thought with him, that it threatened 
the annihilation of any balance or propor- 
tion between the different branches of the 
legislature. But he had always supposed 
that influence to arise from the great re- 
venues and emoluments which were in the 
disposal of the crown. He therefore ima- 
gined, that an increase of influence, rather 
than a decrease of it, was likely to be the 
consequence of an increase of those reve- 
nues. He was so bigotted to these opi- 
nions, that he had found himself inclined 
to doubt, for once, the solidity of the rea- 
soning of the hon. gentleman. He could 
not help thinking that his talents had a 
little failed him. He was at first at a loss 
to what cause he should attribute it, but 
recollecting the enthusiastic terms in which 
the hon. gentleman mentioned a lately de- 
ceased, learned, and ingenious author 

Mr. Hume) he could not help thinking 
that the geatleman was ambitious of being 
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thought the boldest disciple of that preat 
master of paradox; and nobody, indeed, 
could justly deny him the honour to which 
he aspired. His arguments had the merit 
of being new and ingenious, but yet they 
did not seem likely te make converts. 
Paradoxical they might be, but they did 
not equal or come near the extravagance 
of an assertion which he was sorry to hear 
fall from his hon. friend (Mr. Rice) * that 
the debts of the crown were the debts of 
the public, and however incurred, must be 
paid by the public.” If this doctrine were 
true, what had the House more to do, than 
to come at once to the vote? No one that 
walked the streets could doubt the exist- 
ence of such a debt, and whether it was 
process by necessity or by the most scan- 

ous profusion, was an object above their 
consideration. The ministers of the crown 
had incurred the debt; the representatives 
of the people were under an obligation to 
pay it out of the purse of their consti- 
tuents. He could not, however, persuade 
himself that, upon recollection, his hon. 
friend would continue to support that po- 


, sition: and indeed he thought he per- 


ceived by his countenance that he wished 
to retract it. 

He then proceeded to consider the mo- 
tion itself as made by lord John Cavendish, 
which he said, would be found to be the 
constant practice of the House on mes- 
sages of this kind, except in the prece- 
dent of 1769, when the message was at 
oncereferred to the committee of supply. 
He ae i there could be no suspicion of 
a want of respect for the crown, in follow- 
ing the former precedents, which had an 
appearance more becoming parliament, as 
they implied a desire to examine into the 
causes of the debt. The mode proposed 
at present was to pay the debt, and in- 
crease the revenue without any such inves- 
tigation. He dreaded the principle upon 
which we were going to increase the Civil 
List more than the vote itself. For it was 
assumed, that the revenues applicable to 
the late king’s Civil List being improved, 
the King had a right to what was called 
an indemnification for what his Majesty 
had casually lost, by accepting of the an- 
nuity of &00,000/. Now, he did not con- 
ceive that it could be supposed that those 
duties having been | upon @ supposi- 
tion that they would amount to 800,000/. 
a year, or thereabouts, the crown had a 
right to the further amount of them, let 
them increase ever so much. That this 
argument was still more extraordinary 
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when we considered, that one of them, if 
not more, had been increased by acts of 
Yelena subsequent tothe Civil List Act. 
he revenue he alluded to was that of the 
Post-office, which was improved by restrain- 
ing the privilege of franking. According to 
that principle, the people were to pay the 
crown for the additional burthens that had 
-been Jaid upon themselves. He was not 
sure that there had not been more altera- 
tions in other revenues, which were for- 
merly appropriated to the King’s Civik 
List: if there were, the same argument 
would apply to them. 
iAvioiliee branch which had increased of 
late years was the seizure of yocustomed 
goods. He was at a loss to know how to 
account for that increase. Smuggling, to 
be sure, is cf late years much increased, to 
a very dangerous height: but as the pub- 
lic lose a great deal more by the customs 
being defrauded by the smuggler, than 
they get by the seizures, he could not 
think it very just that they should pay for 
that Joss. This matter would have been 
easier to ascertain, if the account of the 
amount of the duties formerly applicable 
to the Civil List, had not been made up 
ina very extraordinary manner: and what 
is more extraordinary, is, that pains must 
have been taken to make it unintelligible. 
In 172G those accounts were produced to 
shew the amount, and likewise the defi- 
ciencies of those duties; every branch of 
revenue was thus stated separate, as it was 
received from the office of customs, ex- 
cise, post office, exchequer, &c. but in the 
resent instance all those branches were 
umped together, and set down without 
distinction in one column. The sums 
given by different acts of parliament, and 
which must always be the same in every 
ear, were indeed separated into four co- 
umns; by this means all investigation of 
the separate articles of the duties was care- 
fully prevented: and if it was not for that 


purpose, that the account was made up in” 


this whimsical manner, it was not easy to 
assign the true reason. 

e then observed upon the applications 
to parliament, on account of the Evil List, 
in the reighs of queen Anne, George the 
Ist, and George the 2nd. As to queen 


Anne, when it was considered that she | 


had contributed 100,000/. a year out of 
her Civil List, to the expence of the war, 
as well as that the parliament had diverted 
some of the Civil List revenues to public 
sérvices, it was unnecessary to say how 
just a claim that princess had to the assist- 
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diminished, indeed, his own patronage by 


time, it is sufficient to say, that after | it, which might be held as an objection to 


various endeavours of his Majesty to 
extricate himself from the debts of the 
Civil List, that purpose was accom- 
ished without any additional burthens 
ing laid upon the public. The grants 
to the London Assurance and Royal 
Exchange. companies, raised 300,000. 
The Civil List bore the weight of the rest 
of its own debt. He was surprised to 
have heard it asserted, that the debts of the 
Civil List had been paid by parliament in 
the reign of George the ond. His late ma- 
jesty had, indeed, two sums granted him 
by liament, upon the account of the 
fi List ; 115,000%. in 1729, and 4.56,733/. 
in 1747. The first sum was granted upon 
account of the arrears of the Civil List re- 
venues, and was to be replaced at his de- 
mise out of the out-standing arrears of 
those revenues, if those arrears, together 
with the 115,000/. should be more than 
sufficient to make up the produce of the 
said revenues, 800,000/. a year for his 
majesty’s reign. That sum was accord- 
ingly replaced to the public, at-his majes- 
ty’s death, out of those arrears. The se- 
cond sum of 456,733/. was the deficiency 
of the Civil List duties for the 7 years pre- 
ceding 1747. To this the king had a 
strict legal right, by the Civil List Act 
passed the first year of his reign. In nei- 
ther of these cases was the Civil List debt 
lid before the House. The king asked 
for no benevolence from his parliament, 
but strict justice. In fact, the Civil List 
was in 1747 in debt very near 200,000/. 
more than the sum voted by parliament; 
but for that his majesty thought he had 
no claim upon his people. It is observable, 
that from that period to the resignation or 
dismission of the duke of Newcastle, the 
payments of the Civil List were never six 
weeks in arrear. After that noble duke’s 
dismission, there was great talk of eco- 
bomy, but practiec did not keep pace with 
professions ; if we except the lord steward 
othe houshold, upon whom much unjust 
censure has been passed; he professed 
economy, and praetised it. In conse- 
quence of his reductions, the tables which 
remained were better served than the 
were before: many tables were abolished; 
but those for whom they were designed 
had board wages, by which they rather 
gained than lost, and a considerable saving 
was made for the king. Lord Talbot like- 
wise did another thing, which he recom- 
mended to the imitation of others; he 
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the practice, but he made a considerable 
saving, by striking off useless places; the 
persons who lost them were placed n 
the king’s bounty list, and succeeded to_ 
other employments upon vacancies. But 
while lord Talbot was striking off places of 
2 or 300/. a year at one end of the palace, 
at another, new piaces and pensions of 
5002. 1,000/. or athens 2,000/. a year were 
added to the civil establishment. From 
this source rose originally the debt of the 
Civil List, joined to the necessary ex- 
pences of coronation jewels, funerals, and 
marriages of the royal family. During 
the period of the first eight years of the 
reign, ministries were of so short a du- 
ration, that it was impossible for any one 
minister to make the necessary redue- 
tions after the debt was once incurred. 
The noble lord in the blue ribbon was 
the first who had it in his power; he 
has been seven years at the head of the 
Treasury. Great additions have been 
made to the royal income, by the deaths 
of the princess of Wales, dukes of York 
and Cumberland, and other branches of 
the royal family. His Majesty, at the 
beginning of his reign, paid 157,000/. a 

ear to the different branches of his fami- 
y: his royal predecessor paid, for the 
greatest part of his reign, from 130,000¢. 
te 140,000/. a year, and besides kept table 
at St. James’s for many of them and their 
attendants. His late majesty, during the 
life of queen Caroline, lived in splendour 
in the summer at Hampton-court or 
Windser, and since her majesty’s death, 
at Kensiagton. 

The noble lord had declared, that none 
of the expences were incurred for the 
sake of influence. Another gentleman 
had mentioned the period of sir Robert 
Walpole’s administration, as a time when 
that evil existed in a much greater degree 
than at present. Mr. T. differed widely 
from the latter; he believed, that when 
that gentleman considered the vast increase 
of our establishments, the increase of 
our possessions in every part of the world ; 
the numerous and advantageous contracts 
under government; the patronage which 
ministers have gained, through the me- 
dium of the East India Company; to 
which may be added, the increase of debt, 
and of officers in the collection of the re- 
venue, he would be inclined to retract his 
opinion: perhaps he would join with him 
in thinking, that the influence of the 
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by retrenchment of expences, was the 
only method by which those evils could be 
restrained, ‘Ihe noble Jord would, in a 
few weeks at farthest, call upon every gen- 
tleman in England, to contract his ex: 
pences; let him set us the example. In 
a committee upon the Message, the House 
might see where savings might be made. 
If the noble lord was serious in his inten- 
tions of lessening the expences of the 
crown, the authority of parliament would 
strengthen his hands, and furnish him 
with a weighty answer to unreasonable so- 
licitors. r. Grenville, whose memory 
the noble lord sometimes affected to treat 
with veneration, was not more conspicu- 
ously serviceable to the public in any part 
of his character, than in the steadiness and 
perseverance with which he gave his ne- 
gative to the importunate demands of ra- 
pacious and insatiable courtiers. 

If the noble lord was not sincere in his 
professions of ceconomy, the committee 
could, and ought tocontroul him. With the 
assistance of parliament, an honest minister 
might do great good. Without parliament 
thought this was an object of enquiry, he 
foresaw little good would be done, The 
principle upon which this sum, and the 
increase of the establishment were dee 
manded, was a progressive one: he saw 
plainly, that in mani this demand, a 
foundation was laid for making further a 
plications. Parliament ought to be wil- 
fully blind upon no part of this business. 
He was afraid, that this branch of the le- 
gislature had been for some time declining 
in the opinion of the people. He, who 
wished it to resume its former lustre and 


crown was nearly trebled since the time of 
sir R. Walpole. He observed, upon a 
comparison of the suspicious articles of 
Pensions, Annuities, and Secret Service, 
in the last eight years of the late king, and 
the eight years in which the present debt 
has been incurred, a considerable exceed- 
ing in the latter period of 257,7031. It 
is observable, that the last eight years of 
the late king included the greatest part of 
the late glorious war, during which there 
certainly must have been occasion for no 
small sum of secret service moncy for pur- 
poses truly national. 

If the noble lord would set himself se- 
riously to work at a reduction of expences, 
he was confident, it might be effected withi- 
out meddling with any thing, in which his 
Majesty’s private comfort, the dignity of 
the crown, or the service of the public 
were concerned. The foundation of his 
confidence was this; that Mr. Grenville, 
in office, as well as out of office, declared 
the 800,000/. to be sufficient. Being call- 
ed upon to know if he intended to increase 
the Civil List, that minister treated the 
report as a calumny. He said in the 
. gtrongest terms, that while he continued 
_ minister, he never would ask for any aug- 
mentation, or for any sum on account of 
the Civil List: perhaps that declaration 
might be among the reasons of his dismis- 
sion, The noble lord chuses to avoid that 
consequence, and says, ** God forbid that 
I should lose my office.® When he is 
questioned upon the subject of the increase 
of expence of the Civil List, he answers 
undoubtedly in a much more becoming 
manner than Mr. Grenville did, “ If you 
will contrive, that nobody shall be desir- 
ous of places and pensions, I will cease to 
lay burthens upon the public, ta provide 
for suitors for places and pensions.” This 
answer never occurred to Mr. Grenville; 
perhaps it was not so well suited to those 
times, as to the present, any more than to 
the grave character of that minister. 

, Upon the whole, Mr. T. was of opinion, 
that resolving the House into a committee 
on the Message, was a more parliamentary 
measure, than referring it to the com- 
mittee of supply; that in the latter, the 
House could only consider of the «um to 
be voted; inthe former, the whole ques- 
tion would be open to discussion, A minute 
dixcussion was necessary in times like 
these. ‘Che public burthens were increas- 
ing rapidly ; the power of the crown gain- 
ing ground upon the people in the same 
proportion, iconomy, real cconony, 


a more favourable opportunity than the 
present. He thought no way could be 
more likely for them to regain the confi- 
dence of the nation, than by shewing 
themselves, what it was their right and 
their duty to be, the guardians of the 
purse of the public, and with it of the liber- 
ties of their country. . 

Mr. Fox, after describing what he term- 
ed the wanton profusion of ministers for A 
series of years back, in the several great 
departments of the state, and the shames 
less prodigality which prevailed in the dis- 
position of the revenues of the Civil List, 
predicted a day of reckoning, when pro- 
bably ministers would not be permitted to 
pss such accounts, as those lying on the 
table. He told the House, that he should 
not go over the items that had been al- 
ready mentioned ; and to which, there had 


importance, thought it could not seize upon — 
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not as yet, even so much as the colour of 
an answer been given. There was one 
article however, which he could not pass 
over without mentioning ; and presumed, 
it struck every gentleman present as well 
as himself with astonishment. It was the 
sum of.513,000/. stated under the head of 
the Board of Works, in the course of the 
last eight years, without telling to whom 
the money had been paid, on what account 
it had been paid, or on what palace, house, 
ark, garden, .or place, the maney had 
been expended. He observed the conduct 
of the minister, in 1'769, though the noble 
lord now disclaimed the appellation, was 
much less reprehensible than now. He 
then acted openly, and came boldly to 
parliament to demand a round sum, with- 
out account. ‘ I want the money; I can- 
not wait; grant it now, and you shall have 
the account next year.’ On this o¢ca- 
sion, parliament had the option to grant 
or refuse; to take his word, or disbelieve 
it. New men, new measures; the noble 
lord tells you this day, very gravely, that 
he was not then first minister; but that 
since, he has become one entirely on his 
own bottom; that accounts ought to pre- 
cede the grant; but when the accounts 
come to be examined, what do they turn 
out? No accounts at all; but a detail of 
arbitrary sums, for ought we know, set 
down according to the fanciful ideas of 
several persons who wrote them; and all 
consolidated into one round sum, which 
we are called upon to grant out of the 
purses of our constituents, without being 
satisfied that a single item is fairly or per- 
fectly stated; unless we trust to the in- 
tegrity of ministers, and the fidelity of 
their subordinate instruments. Well, tak- 
ing it for granted, that the sums are truly 
stated, why trouble the House with such 
an account at all, unless to add mockery 
to contempt, and blend insult with deri- 
sion. When we had no account, we trusted 
to ministere. Now that we have an ac- 
Count, we are equally compelled to be sa- 
tisfied with their bare word. So, that 
taking the matter in its true light, the pre- 
Sent proposition is ncither more nor less, 
than a demand the minister makes on par- 
liament for 618,000/. which he says was 
€xpended in the public service; but of the 
reality of such expenditure, we properly 
now no m 
: ore than we do of any sum of a 
© Amount, expended by any prince in 
“rope. We are precisely as well in- 
ormed now how this debt was incurred, 
YY the curious account lying on the table, 
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as we were in 1769, without any account.—. 
He next attacked lord North on his deny- 
ing he was minister when he brought a 
like message, eight years since, and ob- 
tained the object of his errand. This he 
treated as the most shameful and bare- 
faced evasion, He declared the senti- 
ments of that administration, which from 
his post of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
of which he formed a part, he stood there- 
fore doubly bound, both as an individual, 
and a member of the cabinet. In the next 
piace, as he was the bearer of the message, 

e stood pledged as the messenger, or the 
representative of the sovereign. The mes- 
sage was to demand a certain sum of money 
to pay the King’s debts ; the condition that 
accompanied it, though not ¢ontained in 
the message, was, that no applications of a 
like nature would be made hereafter. Who 
was to impart them to the House? The 
bearer of the message, and no other. But, 
allowing that the noble lord was neither 
bound, as a member of the cabinet, an in- 
dividual, or messenger representing his 
sovereign, he stood nevertheless in a mixt 
official and ministerial situation, from which 
it is impossible for him to recede ; he came 
to parliament, as the minister of the House 
of Commons, and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He was responsible as minister, 
for his ministerial assurances, as much 
then, as at present; and as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he was bound by the na- 
ture of his office to know that his assu- 
rances were founded intruth. Take, then, 
the matter in the noble Jord’s own way; 
does he not stand on the precise ground 
he did then? Did he not come in 1769, as 
well as in 1777, as minister of the House 
of Commons and Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, not as first lord of the Treasury, 
and prime minister? But convict the no- 
ble lord on any or all of these grounds, 
and he still imagines he can evade his pur- 
suers. He says he never gave any such 
promise. Will his lordship rest his justi- 
fication on that alone ? If he does, I pledge 
myself to prove he did; if he will not, but 
will contend, that he is not bound in one 
event by a promise, which he denies in the 
other, I submit whether in the opinion of 
all impartial men, the noble lord be not: 
in fact convicted on both grounds. If, 
however, he should still rest his defence, 
on his not being responsible for any acts 
of his, «ministerial or official, he would 
nevertheless on the present occasion, out 
of regard to his own honour and character, 
recommend to his lordship, to consent to 
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the proposed Committee of Enquiry ; be- 
cause, if any malversation in office, any 
waste of public money should have hap- 
ened, the blame would fall of course on 
is lordship, as Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Not supposing that there existed 
the Jeast ground for any such imputation, 
he looked upon it to be peculiarly incum- 
bent on his lordship, cheerfully to go into 
an enquiry, which, he presumed, would 
turn out so much to his lordship’s honour. 
He perceived that the charge of ambas- 
sadors was a very heavy one; besides, en- 
voys and ministers were sent to every petty 
state; he knew the disagreeable predica- 
ment a minister, willing to make a reform, 
would stand in, were he to attempt it on 
his own strength. It would be prodi- 
giously irksome to be obliged to say to a 
secretary of state, who has so few appoint- 
ments in his gift, ‘* I must strike off such 
and such envoys who are in your depart- 
ment, the state of the Civil List requires 
it, &c.”? While, on the contrary, if a par- 
liamentary enquiry was set on foot, and 
arrangements made to take place in con- 
sequence of such enquiry, in order to re- 
duce the expenditure, the blame weuld be 
shifted from the minister, and the super- 
fluous branches of the Civil List might be 
pruned, or totally lopped off, without giv- 
Ing any direct offence to those who might, 
on the mere personal interference of the 
minister, look upon themselves pointed at, 
and il] treated. 
The House then divided on lord John 
Cavendish’s Motion : 


; Tellers. 
. Mr. Thomas Townshend 
YEAS ior Byng- - - i 114 


Mr. Robinson - - - 
So it passed in the negative. 


List of the Minority. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
County, earl of Upper Ossory. 
Bedford Lown, sir William 
Berks. 
Reading, Francis Annesley. 
Bucks. 
County, earl Verney. 
Buckingham, James Grenville. 
Agmondesham, Wom. Drake, jun. 
CuHEsHIRE. 
County, J. Crewe. 
CornwWaALt, 
County, sic Wm. Lemon. 
Liskeard, Samuel Salt. 
Budmyn, G. Hant. 
Fowey, Phil, Rashleigh. 


ake. 
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CuMBERLAND. 
County, Henry Fletcher. 
Carlisle, Walt. Sp. Stanbope. 
Cockermouth, James Adair. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
Derby, lord Fred. Cavendish. 
DEVONSHIRE. 
County, J. Parker, J. Rolle Walter. 
Honiton, sir G. Yonge, Laur. Cox. 
Exeter, sir C. W. Bampfylde. 
DonrseEtTsHIRE, 
County, Hump. Sturt. 
Bridport, T. Coventry. 
Wareham, right hon. W. G. Hamilton. 
Poole, Jos. Mauger. 
Shaftesbury, H. W. Mortimer, 
Duruam. 
Durham City, J. Tempest. 
_ Yorxksuirg. 
County, sir G. Savile. 
Aldborough, Wm. Baker. 
Beverley, sir J. Peanyman, G. F. Tufnell. 
Hevdon, hoo. L. T. Watson. \ 
Knaresborough, lord G. Hen. Cavendish, 
Malton, Wm. Weddel, Savile Finch. 
Northallerton, Hen. Peirse. 
Thirsk, T. Frankland. 
York, lord J. Cavendish. 
Essex, 
County, J. Luther. 
GLOUCESTER. 
County, sir Wm. Guise. 
Tewkesbury, sir Wm. Codrington, J. Martin. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 
County, sir G. Corawall. 
H ERTFORDSHIRE. 
County, Wm. Plummer, Thomas Halsey. 
St. Alb ns, J. Radcliffe. 
Kenr. 
County, hon. C. Marsham. 
Canterbury, Rd. Milles. 
LaNcastige. 
Lancaster, lord Rd. Cavendish. 
Liverpool, Rd, Pennant. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 
County, J. P. Hungerford. 
Leicester, bon. B. Grey. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Grantham, lord G. Sutton. 
Lincoln, lord Lumley. 
MIpDLESEX. 
County, J. Wilkes, J, Glynn. | 
London, J. Sawbridge, Rd. Oliver, Rd. Bull, 
G. Hayley. 


NorFOLx. 
County, sir Ed. Astley, T. W. Coke. 
Lynn, hen. T. Walpole, Crisp Molineux. 
armouth, hon. Rd. Walpole. 
Norwich, sir H. Harbord.. 
NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
County, T. Powys. 
Peterborough, Rd, Benyon. 
Northampton, hon. Wilb. Tollemache, sir G. 
Robinson. 
Higham Ferrers, Fred. Montague. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
County, sir Wm. Middleton. 
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Newcastle upon Tyne, sir M. W. Ridley. 
Berwick, Jacob Wilkinson. 
__ NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Retford, sir C. Wray. 
Newark, G. Sutton. 
OxFoRDSHIRE. 
County, lord Wenman. 
SHROPSHIRE. 
County, Noel Bill. 
Shrewsbury, Wm. Pulteney. 
Bridgenorth, Tho. Whitmore. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 
“Taunton, Alex. Popham, J. Halliday, 
Milborne Port, hon. T. Luttrell. 
Bristol, Edmund Burke. 
Hants. 
Whitchurch, lord Midleton. 
Stockbridge, bon. J. Luttrell. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Litchfield, Geo. Adams Anson. 
Stafford, Hugo Meynell. 
SUFFOLK. 
Dunwich, sir G. W. Vaoneck. 
Aldborough, T. Fonnereau. 
Bury, sir C, Davers. 
SURREY. 
County, sir J. apie i 
Bleching/ley, sir Rt. Clayton, Fred. Standert, 
Sussex. 
Shoreham, C. Goring. 
Steyning, Filmer Honey wood. 
Lewes, Thomas Hay. 
W aRWICKSIIRE. 
County, T. G. Skipwith, sir C. Holte. 
WESTMORELAND. 
Appleby, G. Johnstone. } 
W oRcESTERSHIRE. 


County, Wm. Lygon. 
\ 


VILTS. | 
County, C. Penruddeck, Amb. Goddard. 
Salisbury, hon. W. Hen. Bouverie. 
Calne, right bon. Is. Barré, John Dunning. 
Mulmsbury, hon. C, J. Fox. 
Heytesbury, gen. A. Ashe. 
Luggershall, lord G. Gordon. 
Downton, J. Cooper. 
Cinque Ports. 
Dover, J. Trevannion. . 
Winchelsea, Wm. Nedham, 
Wates. 
Carnarvonshire, T. A. Smith. 
Merionethshire, E. L. Vaughan. 
Montgomeryshire, Wm. Mostyn Owen, 
Scoranp. 
Dundee, G. Dempster. 
TELLERS. 
Whitchurch, T. Townsbend. 
Wigan, G. Byng. 


+ The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee of Supply, and came to the fol- 
lowing Resolutions: 

1. ‘* That the sum of 618,3400. 9s. 64d. 
be granted to his Majesty, to discharge 
the Arrears and Debts due and owing 
upon the Civil List, on the 5th of January 
1777. 
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2. * That for the better support of his 
Majesty’s household, and of the honour 
and dignity of the crown, there be granted 
to his Majesty, during his life, out of the 
aggregate fund, the clear yearly sum of 
100,000/., to commence from the 5th day of 
January 1777, over and above the yearly 
sum of 800,000/. ace by an Act made 
in the lst year of his Majesty’s reign.”’ 


April 18. As soon as sir Charles Whit- 
worth came to the bar, in order to present . 
the above Resolutions, 

Mr. Dempster opposed the bringing up 
of the report, and recommended a com- 
mittee of enquiry, as well into the manner, 
and by what means the debt was incurred, 
as what might in future be a competent: 

rovision, for the maintenance of the 
honour and dignity of the crown. He 


{ said, with whatever confidence ministers 
| might be emboldened to come to parlia- 


ment, from repeated experience, there 
had been always, till the present occasion, 
some little decency, some formality, some 
attention paid to office usage, and the 
etiquette of parliament. Applications 
were usually accompanied by the motives 
which gave birth to them. If an aug- 
mentation of funds was required, the 
cause of the deficiency was stated; if the 
deficiency was ascertained, the mode of 
raising that deficiency was pointed out. 
But how was it on the present occasion? 
Deficiencies were stated without shewing 
the increase of expenditure that caused 
them; and afund was desired to be created 
by parliament, without a single proof of 
the necessity of such a provision. He 
could not, without astonishment, see an in- 
crease of near half a million on four arti- 
cles unaccompanied by a single voucher 
to authenticate them. The heads of ex. 
penditure he particularly adverted to, 
were those of the Cofferer, Treasurer of the 
Chamber, Master of the Horse, Secret 
Service, and Pensions. No man would 
more cheerfully co-operate in relieving his 
Majesty from his domestic embarrass- 
ments; nay at all events, to pay his Ma- 
jesty’s debts; but while his zeal would 
prompt him to go thus far, his duty as a 
member of that House, must compel him 
to know in what manner those debts were 
contracted. Supposing an act of oblivion 
were to take place in respect to what had 
already passed; allowing that the debt 
ought to be paid, without retrospect or 
enquiry; the second Resolution, which 
was to lay an additional burden of 100,000é 


’ 
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per annum on the nation, demanded the 
most serious attention parliament ought 
to know, whether all, or any part, or a 

eater sum, were necessary to support the 

ignity of the crown. That could never 
be known, till the real outgoings were sa- 
tisfactorily ascertained; till necessary ex: 
pences were distinguished from those that: 
were unnecessary; aod till the people 
were satisfied, that the burdens borne by 
them, were not to answer the purposes of 
corruption, by influencing the conduct of 
their representatives in parliament. On 
the whole, he observed, that much the 
greater part of the excess of expenditure, 
arose under the five or six heads before 
mentioned; upwards of 400,000/. was 
written off in a few lines. Whatever in- 
clination, therefore, he might have, out of 
respect to his Majesty, to pay the debt al- 
ready contracted, he could not in con- 
science consent to add 100,000/. to the 
800,000/. a year, at present settled on the 
crown, if the friends of the augmentation 
did not first consent to go into a committee 
of enquiry. The accounts before the 
House were defective; -and where they 
were not, they were obscure, and unintel- 
ligible; he should, on these several 
grounds, oppose the bringing up of the 
report, till an enquiry was first had to 
shew that such an augmentation was ne- 
cessary. 

Sir Edward Astley, as a country gentle- 
man, could never agree to lavish the pro- 
perty of his constituents in such a profuse 
manner, without knowing how it was dis- 
posed of. In 1769, ministers acted both 
more modestly and consistently: they 
asked for money only to pay the King’s 
debts, they desired no augmentation, be- 
cause they said none would be wanting. 
They produced no accounts; they said 
the debt was contracted : it must be paid; 
but it should not be so in future. What is 
the conduct of ministers on the present 
occasion? They pretend to produce an 
account, which is in fact, no-account, be- 
cause it is neither vouched nor docu- 
mented, nor can it be understood. They 
adopt the language of 1769, that the 
debt must be paid; and they demand an 
augmentation, without adducing a single 
proof that it ought to be granted. 

Mr. Stanley, to explain how the: extess 
in the cofferer’s office had been caused, 
said, it was not the business of that oftice 
to examine into the detail; the warrants 
being the only vouchers. The cefterer 
issued the money directed: to- be’ paid; -his 
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account properly contained nothing more 
than the receipts and disbursements; 
when, therefore, moncy was issued by the 
cofferer, it was no part of his duty to 
know for what particular service the mo- 
ney was paid, but whether the order came 
properly authenticated to his office. 

Lord North observed, that if the ac- 
counts were defective, it was not the fault 
of administration; they were made up 
pursuant to the preccdents of office, ex- 
cept in a few instances, those of the trea- 
surer of the’chamber, &c. which he had 
so fully explained in the committee, to 
have been occasioned by the papers being 
taken away by their predecessors in office, 
which only could have attorded the satis- 
faction now so earnestly sought. Through- 
out the arguments used by gentlemen on 
the other side, it was taken for granted by 
them, that the extra revenue of the crown 
was something very considcrable. That, 
he said, was the most mistaken idea that 
could be well conceived; for except the 
duchy of Cornwall, he scarcely knew of 
any benefit his Majesty drew from the ex- 
tra revenue. 

Governor Johnstone, after taking a re- 
view of the principal arguments which had 
been employed by those who supported 
the propriety of discharging the debt and 
voting the augmentation, said, he was 
against both measures. It was a current 
ee ee from several parts of the House, 
‘© The King’s debts ought to be paid, but 
we will not grant an augmentation of the 
Civil List ;’? but I say no, the objection 
lays equally against the debt and aug- 
mentation. If the dcbt has been fairly 
contracted it ought to be paid. If it has 
been fairly contracted, the incurring such 
a debt can only be justified onthe ground 
of necessity; and if that plea will stand 
the test of enquiry, then an addition to an 
incompetent revenue will follow as a 
matter of course. But how are the pre- 
mises to be ascertained? Not, surely, by 
the accounts now lying on your table. 
They tell us nothing; they leave every 
thing in obscurity; or they are manifestly 
calculated to impose and mislead. When, 
therefore, I say I am equally against pay- 
ing the debt, and granting the augmenta~ 
tion, I would be understood, that I cannor, 
consistently with my duty, as a member of 
this House, agree to either, till I receive 
that species of information, that may lead 
to shew that the debt was in the first in- 
stance necessarily incurred; and that the 
addition is a‘necessary consequence of thar 
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expenditure, which experience has shewn 
the maintenance of the honour and dig- 
nity of the crown requires. Ifthis be not 
fair reasoning, I should be glad to know, 
what would the negative go to prove ; but 

at the minister for the time being might 
lavish the public treasure as he pleased ; 
or incur debts to any amount he thought 
proper; and then come to parliament 
without any account, or wich any account, 
however imperfect, and desire that the 
debt thus incurred might be discharged. 
Is not the latter precisely the case at pre- 
sent? Was not the former exactly the case 
in 1769? Standing, therefore, on this 
ground, I shall resist every proposition for 
a grant of public money, which is not ac- 
-companied by the reasons which support 
it, and the propriety, if not necessity of 
granting it; because, if some stated rule be 
not adhered to, the argument would come 
to this: that a mere incurring of a debt 
would establish a claim for its payment; 
and he, in whom this unlimited power of vir- 
tually pledging the public to the payment 
of whatever debts he might contract, was 
placed, would certainly hold the public 
purse, touse it at his pleasure.—Tliegovern- 
or made several observations on the encou- 
ragement such a parliamentary doctrine 
would give to future ministers, if assented 
to in the extent he heard it argued the 
other night. The noble lord in the blue 
ribbon knew the full operation an addition 
of 100,000/. a year would have on the un- 
derstandings of some idle or sceptical 
members; and how effectually ft would 
serve to oil the wheels of government, 
now and then apt to run heavy. His 
lordship was fully apprised how many had 
‘tasted of the sweets extracted from ‘the 
Civil List revenue; how many wished to 
partake more bounteously of them; and 
what a new supply the proposed addi- 
tion would afford. Yet able as his lord- 
ship was, and ready to oblige his friends, 
he suspected the augmentation would ope- 
rate contrary to his expectation, in more 
Instances than one; it would create soli- 
‘Citations for favours ; it would render. the 
hungry and unsatisfied dependants of the 
court, more pressing and enormous in their 
demands, whereas, voting against the mea- 
sure, and defeating it, would be the only 
‘means of proving to them, that all their 
resources, through that channel, were cut 
off. In these days, asum of nearly 200,000/. 
a year was looked upon as a trifle; yet 
‘trifling as it might appear, when laid down 
on the large scale of millions, if members 
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were yet to be bought at the current esta- 
blished price, some few years since, at 
600/. per annum, 200,000/. prudently laid 
out, would purchase a clear decisive ma- 
jority of that House, without even the 
assistance of the present standing corps of 
pensioners and placemen, already retained 
by their places, pensions, and annuities, in 
the service of government. But if admi- 
nistration, already strong enough in num- 
bers, should think better to lay out a part 
in the purchase of the venal rotten bo- 
roughs all over the kingdom, this 200,000/. 
a year might be most usefully employed, 
and the court have it in its power to make 
members, and not be at the trouble of 
bribing them. The noble lord had con- 
fined the whole income of the extra reve- 
This was 


be glad to know what was become of’ the 
revenue formerly drawn from the princi- 
pality of Wales, of the 44 per cent. duties, 
on the produce of the Leeward islands ; 
of the revenues of the bishopric of Osna- 
burgh, and those drawn from the duchy 
of Lancaster and from Ireland. His !ord- 
ship, the other night, seemed to be quite 
certain of recovering America, and count- 
ed on his Majesty’s hereditary revenue in 
that country as a matter of course. If so, 
the rents there would gradually increase; 
and would augment the extra revenue, 
which, with the other branches of it al- 
ready enumerated, would in a few years, 
if prudently managed, create an additional 
fund, that would form an ample revenue 
for the first crowned head in Europe. In 
the account of the secret service, it ap- 
peared, that within the last eight years 
the enormous sum of 600,00C/. had been 
Javished under that head of expenditure, a 
great part of which was directly issued to 
sir Grey Cooper and Mr. John Robinson, 
secretaries of the Treasury; and he pre- 
sumed, if common sense was to govern, if 
probabilities were to prevail, it must be 
concluded, that all, or the greater part of 
the money paid into the hands of those 
gentlemen, was distributed among mem- 
bers, in order to influence their voices in 
parliament; or at least, in order to re- 
gulate their parliamentary conduct, by 
enlightening iit understandings. Nay, 
said he, I will not stop here, I will say, 
that all this money has not been distri- 
buted among the members of this House ; 
part of it has gone to my countrymen, in 
the other; and yet finally operated within 
these walls. It has been distributed in & 
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manner, which I much more disapprove 
of, because it has effected double mischief. 
My countrymen, the Scotch lords, have 
‘not only got part of it for their’ votes, but 
for doing worse, for influencing the elec- 
‘tions in that part of the kingdom; and by 
that means, sending us members to this 
House. They are chosen themselves by 
the minister for the time being.. They, in 
return, chuse representatives far the peo- 
ple; they send their choice here, not to 
vote or act according to opinion or con- 
‘science, but as their patrons direct them. 
In a few lines, three millions of money are 
set down, without a single voucher ; which 
is no more than saying, * We have re- 
ceived so much; we have paid so much ; 
the balance is so much against us; and 
consequently we owe so much.” This I 
will venture to contend, is no account; 
and if prudence is to govern us, and we 
are to pay the debt incurred without ac- 
count, for God’s sake let us not depart 
from every rule of usage, justice, and 
common sense, by voting an addition 
without account; or til some grounds are 
laid before us, to shew that such an addi- 
tion is necessary. 

Mr. Welbore Ellis took a review of the 
several applications made by the crown to 
parliament, since the Revolution, in order 
to shew, that it had been uniformly the 
custom, to grant the money required in 
most instances, without any account; and 
. where accounts were presented or called 
for, with accounts made up in the manner 
now so severely censured; so it was in 
1710, in 1721, and in 1725, at the ac- 
cession of his late Majesty, when the 
100,000/. augmentation was made to the 
Civil List revenue, which was then fixed 
at 700,000/.; in 1747, and since the ac- 
cession of his present majesty, in 1769. 
On all of these occasions no accounts 
were produced; or they were accounts 
like the present, shewing the gross expen- 
diture, under the several heads. As to 
the secret service money, which had fur- 
nished so happy a topic for the gentleman 
who complained of the enormity of the 
expence, It just amounted to this, in fair 
argument: either such a head of expendi- 
ture ought, or ought not to be permitted. 
If it ought, it was idle to find fault with it ; 
the very title was expressive of its true 
mature. It was money given for certain 
secret transactions, which it was proper to 
conceal, and supposed to be for the in- 
terest of this country. The employing 
this moncy wisely and faithtully, was en- 
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trusted to certain persons, who were bound 
only by a faithful discharge of their duty ; 
if there was any thing, then, in the objec- 
tions made, it could not reach the mode 
of making up the account; it must be en- 
tirely personal, against those who distri- 
buted the money. If no such power ought 
to be intrusted to ministers, that indeed, 
might be a reason for discontinuing the 
secret service money in future; but till 
such a resolution was taken, it must be 
provided for; and from its very nature 
must continue to be accounted for, in the 
customary manner, as none other ‘would 
be practicable. 

Colonel Barré declared, he was totally 
against paying the debt, or making any 
further addition or allowance whatever. 
In 1769, he recollected very well the con- 
duct of the noble lord, who was then, as 
well as now, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
When pressed on that occasion, from this 
side of the House, he solemnly pledged 
himself, that he would never come again 
to that House, on the same errand; that 
he would not advise the King to promise 
what he could not perform ; but to endea- 
vour to keep within bounds; and if he 
could not keep within the 800,000/. in 
that case, he should certainly advise his 
royal master, not by any means to appl 
to parliament, without accompanying su 
application with the most full and satisfac- 
tory accounts. Now, how has the noble 
lord performed his engagements with par- 
liament and the public? He has come 
again to request from this House, to pay 
the debt incurred by the crown. He has 
not kept the Civil List expenditure within 
the bounds he promised to endeavour to 
limit it; but if that should prove imprac- 
ticable, he has totally failed in the per- 
formance of the condition annexed; he 
has not accompanied the present applica- 
tion with the necessary accounts ; and still 
to heighten the whole, he has come with 
the modest demand of 100,0000. addition, 
without a single document to justify his 
request.—-The colonel next turned his at- 
tention to a certain race of animals, who 
were daily increasing in this country, 
called Contractors ; and, if he was well in- 
formed, the noble lord gave every encou- 
ragement in his power to the propagation 
of this species of the canine and carni- 
verous. His lordship not only tamed and 
domesticated them when they fawned, and 
cringed, and flattered; but he hunted and 
sought them, and never was easy till he 
secured them within the pleasing toils of 
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a fat lucrative contract. As his lordship 
seemed so fond of contractors, in all trans- 
actions, more immediately within his own 
gabe ministerial and official, it might 

e fairly presumed, he was equally soli- 
citous to encourage them in every thing 
respecting the royal household. Some, 
he presumed, contracted to supply his 
Majesty with bread ; others, meat; a third 
kind with wine ; a fourth, beer, &c. Now, 
if one might judge, from the manner the 
contracts for the American war were made 
and executed, and suppose, that his Ma- 
jesty’s houshold was supplied upon similar 
terms, it would be extremely easy to ac- 
count for the debt incurred, without sup- 
posing that the expenditure had been laid 
out in corrupting the members of either 
House of Parliament; nay, if the debt 
was treble what it is, as he was well con- 
vinced, there was not a single contract of 
any consequence, made since the com- 
mencement of the American war, that the 
public did not pay full 40 per cent. over 
and above the market price, and paying 
for every risk of insurance, and reasonable 
allowance for time and trouble-——He next 
enumerated the several sources of the 
extra revenue, and insisted, that indepen- 
dent of Hanover or Osnaburgh, his Ma- 
jesty was in the actual possession of a 
million a’ year; and he confessed, he was 
much astonished to hear his lordship con- 
fine the extra revenue, to the duchy of 
- Cornwall, in exclusion of the duchy of 
Lancaster, principality of Wales, 44 per 
cent. duties, and the revenue drawn from 
Ireland, which alone, at this instant, 
amounted to full 90,000/. per annum, 
50,0002. of which was paid to persons re- 
sident within this kingdom. He con- 
cluded, with describing the hardships 
borne by the Irish, the oppressions the 
poor labour under, the decline of their 
trade, the ruin of their staple manufacture, 
the wanton restraints laid on their com- 
merce, and a variety of other particulars ; 
and finally affirmed, that no nation under 
the sun was ever so fleeced, scourged, and 
oppressed as the Irish. 

r. Grenville said, though he had as 
high respect for the person of the King, 
and was as zealous to support any mea- 
sure which promised to promote his do- 
mestic. happiness, as any person in that 
House, he should not deserve the name he 
bore, if he betrayed the duty he owed to 
his country and his sovereign, by giving a 
silent vote on thepresent occasion. He was 
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his hands, from the most clear, incontro- 
vertible, and authentic documents, that 
800,000/.a year, was a most ample revenue, 
if frugally, faithfully, and judiciously ma- 
naged, to support in the utmost splendour, 
the lustre and dignity of the crown. He 
heard some very strange things fall from 
the friends of the measure, and particu- 
larly from the noble lord, who brought the 
message. The noble lord said, that the 
King drew no advantage whatever from 
the extra revenue, but from that part of it 
which arose within the duchy of Corn- 
wall. The fact might be so; he hoped 
the noble lerd was mistaken or misinform- 
ed. If he was not, surely the matter was 
deserving of the most serious attention of 
that House, to discover how, or where the 
remainder of the extra revenue was 
sunk. Was the revenue no more ; or was 
it still in being, but granted in such a 
manner, as to transfer the controul and 
possession of it, from the crown into 
other hands? 
called loudly for investigation ; because, 
in the first :place, his Majesty should 
not be represented as possessing a re- 
venue long since annihilated, or out of 
his power ; and parliament and the nation 
should be informed, how the revenue came 
to be annihilated or alienated. Such an 
enquiry, would lead toan account of the 44 
per cent. duties, the revenues drawn from 
the principality and duchy, and the whole 
of the casual revenue, not appropriated by 
parliament. With regard to the 41 per 
cent. he had, indeed, heard strange doc- 
trine from the noble lord, that it was 
ruined by the many grants of pensions now 
upon it; did the noble lord mean, that 
because it was all exhausted by the crown 
pensions, that therefore it was no part of 
the revenue? Or, did he not know that 
the whole of such grants were illegal? A 
language which he was authorized to hold, 
as he was warranted by the Journals so to 
do; as he would, if called upon, reter toa 
resolution of that House, declaring such 
grants illegal and unconstitutional: that if 
no one contradicted his assertion, he hoped 
the House would give credit to it, and he 
would prove it if necessary. He repeated 
that 800,000/. was a noble and ample re- 
venue; and though it were not, it was in- 
cumbent on administration to satisfy par- 
liament, upon the most unequivocal proofs, 
that it was necessary to augment it. 

Mr. Alderman Sawbridge contended 
that the deficiency now desired to be pro- 
vided for, might easily be accounted for, 
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without having recourse to the increased 
pace of the necessaries of life; it had 

een employed in corrupting both houses ; 
it had been spent in private, as well as 
public pensions ; in single bribes, in tem- 
porary gratuities. The Civil List revenue 

ad been drained by as many different 
means as want suggested, or as corruption 
was capable of devising. Pensions during 
pleasure were granted, the most sure and 
eertain means of keeping members to 
their duty, by having the terrors of its 
being withdrawn continually suspended 
over their heads, as soon as ever they 
dared to think for themselves. 

Here a great confusion arose, some cal- 
ling to order; some to take down his 
words; others, hear him, hear him! as 
soon as this had subsided a little, Mr. 
Marsham desired that the hon. gentleman 
might name the members of that House 
who enjoyed pensions. during pleasure, as 
there was a statute in being, which created 
a disability from any person sitting there 
who enjoyed a pension during pleasure. 
Several members on the Treasury bench, 
and in that part of the House, desired 
that the words might be taken down by the 
clerk. Others insisted, that such a mode 
of proceeding was not parliamentary, for 
the hon. gentleman was at liberty to re- 
tract his words, if any passionate expres- 
sion had fallen from him in the warmth of 
debate ; or explain them, agreeably to the 
sense he meant they should convey. This 
argument was replicd to by a general cry, 
loudly vociferated from the same quarter 
whence the noise and confusion from the 
beginning originated, ‘‘ repeat them, re- 
peat them: he will surely not refuse to re- 
peat his words.” 

Mr. Burke endeavoured to still the up- 
roar, by jocularly observing, that the ons 
‘* influence the members”’ and “ increase 
the influence of the crown,’’ were the 
current and fashionable expressions used 
in the former debate, as well as the pre- 
sent, which substantially imported the same 
with the words which had now given such 
high offence. For his part, he could see 
little ditterence, if any, between influence 
and corrupt influence; and corrupt influ- 
ence and downright plain corruption. He 
confessed, however, that the sound of the 
latter was coarse and impolite, when com- 
pared with the former. On this ground, 
tierefore, the whole matter might be ex- 
ptained to the entire satisfaction of all 
parties; those who liked, and those who 
dislike the word * corruption :’ for though 
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it should be’ given up by one side, the 
sense would be still retained, and it would 
completely satisfy such as disapprove of it, 
that it was to be discarded for ever out of 
the parliamentary vocabulary. The hon. 
gentleman was a citizen, and had not at- 
tained to that height of polite phraseology, 
for which such as happily reside at the 
other end of the town are 80 justly distin- 
guished ; for which reason, what a courtier 
or an inhabitant of the west end of the 
town called influence, the worthy alder- 
man, according to his gross mode of ex- 
pression, very improperly called corrup- 
tion. 

Mr. T. Townshend said, that Mr. Saw- 
bridge had a right to explain his words, 
and he was sure he would, if the Heuse 
thought proper to insist on an explanation. 

Mr. Sawbridge was much obliged to 
his friends, for the readiness they had 
manifested in endeavouring to prevent the 
displeasure of the House from falling on 
him; and to those who had manifested 
their zeal on the other side. The former 
he begged to acquaint, that he never 
meant to retract his words, or explain 
away their meaning ; and to the latter he 
would now give the opportunity they seem- 
ed so anxiously to desire ; he would repeat 
what he said at the onset. “I say, there are 
several members who have pensions during 
pleasure.” These were my words, I re- 
peat them, and I desire, if those zealous 
gentlemen, who were so vociferous a few 
minutes since, think proper, that they may 
take them down. There are members of 
the other House who have pensions during 
pleasure. Without, therefore, retracting 
or explaining my words, I again assert, that 
there are members who enjoy pensions 
during pleasure. He then directed his at- 
tention to lord North, whom he charged 
in the roundest manner with squandering 
the national treasure, in some instances, to 
the very worst purposes : some of the very 
debt which the noble lord applied to par- 
liament to pay off, was squandered away 
in hiring spies and informers, to ruin and 
distress innocent men; men in every light 
as loyal to the King, and as faithful to their 
country, as their persecutors would per- 
suade the world to believe they themselves 
were. He then mentioned the affair of 
Dignam*, and charged administration with 


* David Brown Dignam had been recently 
sentenced to hard labour upon the river Thames, 
forobtaining money under fraudulent pretences. 
Betore his trial, he pretended to discover to the 
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the most nefarious designs, in hiring a pro- 
fligate ruffian to impeach him, aad several 
other members of both Houses, of an in- 
tention of carrying into execution the 
most cruel and bloody purposes. 

Lord North denied that administration 
had at all been instrumental in encourag- 
ing Dignam. He affirmed, that no money 
had been given to him; and that what was 
done by the secretaries of state was an act 
of office duty, which if they had neglected 
would have justly made them liable to the 
most severe censure. Every servant of the 
crown is, from his situation, beund to listen, 
though not to believe. Not to do the first, 
would be treachery; to be operated on by 
the last, on improbable or insufficient 
grounds, would be preposterous and ab- 
surd. What, then, was the conduct of ad- 
ministration? They steered clear of both 
objections. They did not reject without 
enquiry, nor did they credit what in itself 
appeared to them highly improbable. They 
examined Dignam closely; they endea- 
voured to sift him'to the bottom. They 
heard with astonishment his narrative ; 
and perceived that it bore throughout the 
Strongest marks of plausibility, if not au- 
thenticity. They nevertheless acted with 
prudence, and resorted to every precau- 
tion which wisdom could suggest in so 
critical a situation. They sought for col- 
lateral proofs of the truth of what he as- 
serted in regard of others, as well as tes- 
timonies of what degree of credibility he 
was entitled to. They ordered him to be 
watched; his haunts were thereby disco- 
vered; and what appeared from the be- 
ginning suspicious, proved soon true; he 
was found out to be a villain, a liar, and an 
Impostor; and as such was dismissed, and 
abandoned to his fate. He could not help 
observing how bitterly the worthy alder- 
man complained of the injustice Dignam 
had done him, by inventing such gross 
falsities ; and yet the worthy alderman, at 
the very instant he is stating his complaint, 
is himself guilty of a fault of a similar 
nature; he charges him, and the rest of 
administration, with giving Dignam mo- 
ney. He assured the worthy alderman, 
that Dignam had no money; and that he 


Secretary of State, a plot, which he said was 
formed by several noblemen and gentlemen to 
assassinate the King. He pretended that Mr. 
Sawbridge was one. The tale was at first lis- 
tened to, but ina very short time the whole 
was found to be an infamous falshood, entirely 
of his own invention, See Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, vol, 47, p- 191. 
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was not suborned, but offered his infarma- 
tion voluntarily; he therefore could not 
otherwise account for the alderman’s as- 
sertions but by supposing, that as Dignam 
had asserted falsities of the alderman, he, 
in return, was resolved to retaliate on ad- 
ministration. An hon. gentleman piste 
Burke) had employed a great deal of wit 
and ingenuity in reconciling the alder- 
man’s intentions and expressions, and the 
currency of certain words, at the different 
ends of the town ; and with his usual philo- 
logical perspicuity shewed the general ac- 
ceptation of the words influence, corrupt 
influence, and corruption; and supposed 
that his city friend, as a citizen, had chosen 
the gross word corruption, as most agree- 
able to city manners. The noble lord an- 
swered a great many questions put to him 
from several parts of the House, relative 
to the accounts of the Treasurer of the 
Chamber, Cofferer, Master of the Horse, 
Pensions, Annuities, Ambassadors, und 
| Secret Service. He asked the gentlemen 
in opposition, if what they desired was a 
minute account, vouched by the petty 
tradesmen’s bills, the grocer, butcher, 
baker, &c. &c. If those were the accounts 
they sought, they were pot, it was true, 
to be had, because they were unnecessary ; 
but if they wanted a faithful and full ac- 
count of the expenditure, it Jay on the 
table for their perusal ; and must, he was 
certain, afford ample satisfaction to every 
person who did not come to that House 
predetermined to find fault. 

Mr. Foz said, there was a very material 
difference between producing vouchers 
for each article, or even small sums paid 
to petty tradesmen, and not producing a 
single authority or document which was 
sufficient to satisfy the House, that the 
gross sums charged were faithfully ex- 
pended under the heads in which they 
were charged ; and he defied his lordship, 
with all his wit and ingenuity, to shew by 
any true criterion of distinction the least 
shadow of difference between an account 
thus unvouched and no account. He 
begged the attention of the House to this 
single illustration of the subject of debate ; 
what substantial difference did it make, whe- 
ther the 618,000/. was written off in a single 
line, twenty, or five hundred, when the seve- 
ral sums set opposite the respective items 
came totally unaccompanied by vouchers ? 
He next drew a comparison between the 

resent administration, and that of the 
ate duke of Newcastle; and so pushed it 
back to the commencement of the late 
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reign, which he contended was the most 
eat and glorious this nation ever beheld. 
t was a reign of principle throughout ; 
the sovereign was honest, steady, and sin- 
cere. His ministers sought his personal 
satisfaction and domestic quiet ; and main- 
tained the honour and dignity of the na- 
tion. Even the different parties who ca- 
balled for power, were open in their pro- 
fessions, faithful to the doctrines they pro- 
fessed, and to the persons with whom they 
associated. What was now the case? 
Corruption and patronage had overspread 
the land. The King’s name was frequent- 
ly prostituted by his ministers, to purposes 
which he was certain the sovereign was 
, too good a man, and too great a King, 
ever to have sanctioned, if he had pre- 
viously diseovered the concealed but 
lausible motives whence they originated. 
Ministers disdained to pursue such appear- 
ances. Majorities were found to support 
the worst measures with as much alacrity 
as the best. The influence of the crown 
derived additional strength from its power 
over the treasury, and majorities were now 
called upon to make good the very rapine 
and plunder they had long since shared ; 
and to create a fund in future for the same 
pal To finish the comparison, and 
ring the two reigns into a complete coun- 
terview, all principle, as well in politics, as 
morals, had been, since the commence- 
ment of the present reign, entirely explod- 
ed. That very formidable apap which 
now lines the treasury bench, have thrown 
aside their opinions the day they accepted 
of their appointments. Corruption sweeps 
every thing before it. Its power or in- 
fluence, or whatever else it may be called, 
is almost irresistible. It is now got to its 
zenith. Sir Robert Walpole, it was said, 
was the father of corruption ; the present 
minister is his equal, if not in abilities, at 
least in his art of managing parliaments. 
He has improved on the founder of this 
corrupt system; he has carried it to infi- 
nitely a greater extent. But then, he has 
had the address to lose half the empire, as 
one of the first happy consequences of hjs 
experimental improvements. 

r. Burke entered into a detail of the 
Civil List expenditure; compared it with 
that of every reign since the Revolution, 
 apdouraeed the late reign; and proved 

rom a variety of documents, that the 
Civil List revenue, as it now. stood, if 
properly managed, was amply sufficient to 
maintain the royal household in dignity, 
splendour, and affluence; and all the ex- 
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pences of the civil government, upon the 
most generous and liberal scale: from 
which he drew this natural deduction, that 
the excess of expenditure arose from a 
want of economy; or was employed to 
carry into execution a system of bribery 
and corruption, which had become for se- 
veral years past the great engine of go- 
vernment in this country. 

Mr. Rigby attacked opposition very 
violently. He said, mo accounts were 
ever given, nor ought to be now given. 
That he was astonished how the noble 
lord could waste his time in answering all 
the trifling questions which had been put 
to him. For his part, were he in the no- 
ble lord’s situation, he would make it a 
rule never to answer a question put by an 
individual member in his place. The mi- 
nister had no occasion to waste his time so 
idly, and to so little purpose. If, on the 
other hand, the House, or the majority of 
it, as binding the minority, asked ques- 
tions, or demanded explanations, then, in- 
deed, it was incumbent on the minister to 
give such answers as were not inconsistent 
with his duty to his sovereign, and a faith- 
ful discharge of the particular office which 
he filled. He then turned his attention 
towards governor Johnstone, who, he said, 
had called for explanations, which he had 
no right todo. He allowed it might be 
the custom of that worthy venerable as- 
sembly, the parliament of Leadenhall- 
street; but he trusted he should never see 
the day that it would be endured as a rule 
in that House. Their conduct respecting 
their own affairs, did not encourage the 
world to emulate the politics of Leaden- 
hall-street. The Company would have 
long since been totally ruined had it not 
been for the interference of parliament ; 
they became bankrupt, and were on the 
verge of destruction, if they had not been 
snatched from it by the legislature. Now 
that they had got a little the better of their 
difficulties they began to relapse, and 
would once more call for the aid of parlia- 
ment; but he hoped parliament would no 
more permit themselves to be imposed 
upon, nor longer trust the management of 
the affairs of the East to a set of men who 
had neither the abilities to govern well, 
nor the honesty to execute with fidelity. 

Governor Johnstone replied warmly to 
the hon. member, and charged several pas- 
sages in his speech with being no less des- 
titute of truth and argument, than they 
were manifestly scurrilous and indecent. 
In reply to the charge of mismanagement . 
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against the East-India Directors, and the 
Company at large, he insisted that the 
hon. gentleman was much mistaken. The 
_ East-Indig Company’s affairs were ma- 
naged at least as well before as since go- 
vernment, not parliament, interfered; the 
latter being only an engine employed by 
the former to create a new source of pa- 
tronage, and increase the influence of the 
crown. The Company, before parliament 
meddled with their affairs, acquired a great 
empire; it was well if the policy and wis- 
dom that had been this night so highly ex- 
tolled, would not, as it had commenced in 
injustice and oppression, be consequential 
of great mischief, and end in a total loss 
of that part of the British empire. But 
supposing that the mode of proceeding in 
Leadenhall-street was precisely what the 
hon. gentleman would represent it; sup- 
posing it was all disorder in Leadenhall - 
street, and corruption there and elsewhere, 
he should have thought the hon. gentle- 
man would be the last in that House to 
have mentioned it. It was neither more 
nor less than criminating himself, not only 
individually, but as the head and oracle of 
a party. He bad the sagacity to discover 
the sentiments of a majority, in Leaden- 
hall-street as well as in Westminster. | He 
had always the prudence, he believed, to 
vote ina majority. He had seen him attend 
regularly in Leadenhall-street at all the 
courts and ballots, to vote with his long 
train of dependents, clerks, and partizans ; 
so that if the East- India Company had mis- 
managed their affairs, the hon. gentleman 
ehould have been charitable and tender 
mouthed, when he recollected, that he him- 
self was one of the prime instruments in 
causing those miscarriages he nowso loudly 
Jamented, and unfairly attributed to others. 
The governor replied likewise to many of 
the explanations given by the noble lord 
on the Treasury-bench; and in: particular 
to two articles; the secret service, and the 
privy purse. The former he observed 
amounted to 600,000/. and the latter to 
300,000/. which was, he contended, enor- 
mous, and unprecedented in any former 
account during a like period. 

Governor Pownall rose next, but the 
House grew clamorous for the question. 
If the House will indulge me, he said, 
with their patience, I will not detain them 
five minutes. As on the late application 
to parliament for payment of the King’s 
debts, in 1769, I voted against the paying 
of them without account; and as I shall 
how give my vote for the payment of the 
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present debt, as well as for the enlarging , 
of the King’s income, I should be glad to 


: give the reasons on which I found my con- 


uct. When the Message came to the 
House in 1769, and a motion was made 
thereupon to vote the sum said to be in 
arrear, without one article of account, 
gentlemen of the highest authority with 
me called for the accounts, and asserted, 
that as the 800,000/. per annum, which 
had been granted at the beginning of the 
reign, was, to their certain knowledge, not 
only adequate, but amply so, it was im- 

ssible such arrears could have beed in- 
curred, if there had not been some strange 
mismanagement, or some very reprehensi- 
ble misapplications, which must appear if 
the accounts were laid before us: the ac- 
counts, however, were refused, and the 
question for the motion was put; I there- 
upon voted against it. The year after this, 
the accounts were laid before parliament, 
and though they were referred to a commit- 
tee, no observations arose upon them, nor 
was any motion made in reprehension of 
them. I from that moment, therefore, con- 
sidered the expences as irreprehensible and 
unavoidable. Upon the present application, 
the accounts are laid before us, and are 
now upon the table; they are in form and 
substance, article for article, similar to 
those laid before the House in 1770. 
Those were not censured. I must on the 
same ground think the expences contained 
in these accounts unavoidable; I can, 
therefore, find in my own reasoning, no 
ground of objection, and as I have heard 
no other reason from the debate, I shall 
give my vote for the payment of them. 
The expence of the late king’s funeral; 
the coronation and marriage of his present 
Majesty ; the marriage of his sister, as well 
as various extraordinary expences always 
incurred at the accession, were stated as 
reasons for the exceeding of the King’s ex- 
pences in that period. No such extraordi- 


nary expences have arisen or been incurred 


in the late period ; yet it appears, that it has 
not been possible to confine the expences 
within the income. I have not heard 
any specific charge of reprehension made 
against the expences as they stand in the 
accounts before us; I must, therefore, 
suppose them irreprehensible and unavoid- 
ably incurred, and that, therefore, the pre- 
sent income is not sullicient and equal 
to the present ordinary expences of the 
crown. 7 

The first Resolution was then agreed 
to. The second Resolution being read, 
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Sir James Lowther moved an amend- 
ment, by inserting the words, ‘ and for 
the different branches of the royal family,”’ 
immediately after the words, ‘ for the 
better support of his Majesty’s house- 
hold.” He stated the situation of the two 
royal dukes ; the one banished, and exhi- 
biting to the world a neglected, distressed 
prince of England ; drawing pity and com- 
passion from foreigners, rather than re- 
spect and attention due to the rank he 
must ever hold, however persecuted, that 
of being brother to the king of Great Bri- 
tain. The other prince had _ travelled 
under similar disadvantages, and was now 
reduced to a state of economy, becoming, 
indeed, his necessity and small income, 
but very ill suited to the rank he holds in 
this country, and to the respect he merits 
for a virtuous and exemplary conduct. 
Sir James expressed the warmest affection 
and attachment to his sovereign, and 
wished only to put it in his Majesty’s 
power to accomplish those gracious acts 
towards his royal brothers, which would 
reflect the highest honour to his Majesty 


and this country; that ministers had- 


-atated the increased price of every neces- 
sary of life, as a reason for the debt con- 
tracted by the houshold; that, therefore, 
‘af the dearness of the times was sensibly 
felt with his Majesty’s income, how much 
more so must it be, even to a degree of 
‘distress, in the small and insufficient in- 
comes of the two royal dukes ; that if mi- 
nisters mean to appropriate the enormous 
sums now granted, for the real splendor 
and dignity of the crown, and not for se- 
cret services, they must allow, that his 
Majesty is now in a situation to make 
better provision for his royal brothers; 
that he made no doubt but it was his Ma- 
jesty’s gracious intentions so to do, when- 
ever it should be in his power ; and that 
Ministers dare not deprive him of the 
means, if we inserted the words proposed, 
as it would point out, that the sense of the 
House coincided with that of his Majesty 
and the people of England, namely, the 
necessity of making some further provi- 
sion for the royal dukes; that in all coun- 
tries except this, it appeared that the 
people, who loved their princes, never suf- 
ered them to be distressed, and could 
much less endure the painful idea of their 
being forced into banishment from the 
wretched state of their finances, and suf- 
fering in their health from inquietude of 
mind: that he did not mean to specify 
any particular sum ; that might be left to 
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his Majesty’s generosity: but that he was 
strongly impressed with the insufficiency 
of the present allowance of 20,000/. a 
year; a sum‘which in these times he found 
occasion to spend out of his own estates, 
without a single article of ostentation or 
superfluity: how pitiful a sum, therefore, 
when given for the support of the king’s 
own brothers! That he was well inclined 
to pay his Majesty’s debts, but not the 
debts of his ministers; that he would wil- 
lingly contribute his share, when taxed 
for the purposes of adding to the happi- 
ness and real honour of his Majesty: but 
that it was the article of unaccounted 
hundreds of thousands in concealed ex- 
penditure, that alone Aad his sovereign 
poor, his family shamefully distressed and 
exposed, and which endangered the con- 
stitutional freedom of the subject, by an 
undue influence over their representatives. 

The Amendment was seconded by sir 
E. Astley : but upon lord North’s and the 
Speaker’s representing, that an Amend- 
ment moved to a report was unparliamen- 
tary, it was agreed to refer the considera- 
tion to a future day. 

The House then divided on the second 


Resolution. 
Tellers. 
Lord Lisburne - - - 
YEAS 4 Sir Grey Cooper - - t ce 
Nozs Lord John Cavendish - 109 


Mr. Fox 
So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


Debate in the Lords on the Arrears of 
the Civil List.] April 16. The order of 
the day being read, for taking into consi- 
deration his Majesty’s Message of the 9th 
instant, 

The Earl of Derby, after expatiating 
on the many and singular virtues of his 
Majesty, his ceconomy, frugality, sobriety, 
wisdom ; his love of constitutional liberty, 
and of his country; his affection for his 
people ; the high obligations they owed to 
so just, wise, merciful, and magnanimous 
a pee stated the grounds of his motion, 
which, he ventured to predict, would be 
received with that degree of duty, reve- 
rence, gratitude and respect, to which the 
august personage, who was to be the sub- 
ject of it, was so eminently entitled. His 
Majesty was no less conspicuous for his 
political than his private virtues. He was 
deserving of every grateful distinction, 
which his personal situation demanded, 
and which it was in the power of that 
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House to bestow. The subject matter to 
be taken into consideration, would neccs- 
sarily come to be considered in two dif- 
ferent points of view; namely, the dis- 
charge of the’ present debts, incurred by 
the excess of expenditure of the Civil 
List, and the making a suitable provision 
for the time to come, in order to render 
sich applications as the present, in future 
totally unnecessary. Whatever objections 
might be made to the latter, he presumed, 
there was not a single lord present, whose 
generous feelings for his sovereign would 
not point out the necessity of paying the 
debt already incurred: and make him 
anxious to free his Majesty from those 
embarrassments he must suffer, in not 
having it in his power to pay off the de- 
mands of his houshold. He observed, that 
their lordships could never think of refus- 
ing so reasonable a request; they must 
feel too sensibly, not to perceive the ne- 
cessity of freeing theit sovereign from 
those embarrassments, though they had 
proceeded from a proper want of economy; 
much less, when it was known that they 
were caused merely by all the convenien- 
cies, as well as luxuries of life, being en- 
hanced in their value. He appealed to 
the candour of the House, and the indivi- 
dual knowledge of their lordships, if the 
expences of living were not immensely 
increased, within a very few years; and if 
their incomes were not proportionabl 
raised, by the increased value of their 
eotates. Shall the sovereign, then, be the 
only person, within the circuit of this wide 
extendcd empire, who shall be doomed to 
suffer under the inconvenience of such a 
rie; and yet be confined to a revenue 
which was deemed only a proper support 
of the lustre and dignity of the crown half 
acentury ago? He was certain, there was 
not a noble lord present, who wished or 
desired any such thing. He said, that 
rules cf economy in private life, however 
plausibly made, were by no means rigidly 
applicable to the conduct of a prince. He 
could not, without tarnishing the lustre of 
his crown, and disgracing the splendour 
of his situation, descend into an examina- 
tin of the minutiae of his expences; he 
could not keep’a narrow account of shil- 
lings and sixpences ; it would be mean and 
paltry, and much beneath the dignity, and 
totally foreign to the moreimpurtant objects 
rick were supposed always to be the pro- 
ay business of a crowned head, and were 
nown peculiarly to demand and employ 
the attention of the Sovereign now on the 
[VOL, XIX. ] 
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throne. It was a consequence of his ele- 
vated situation, to conduct his public and 
purse expences upon a larger and more 
iberal scale; indeed, custom had in some 
measure rendered it a duty ; consequently- 
their lordships must expect, and the public 
well knew, that there must be some profu- 
sion; it was consequent of his situation, it 
was unavoidable. He asked, which of 
their lordships, if they’ had a son, would 
wish to limit him to an income short of 
his necessary expences? When the cons 
sequence would be, repeated applications 
to discharge the deficiencies created by the 
scintiness of that income, when the very 
very deficiencies were known to be partl 
incurred, at least considerably Sian eS | 
by the manner of contracting the debt. 
This his lordship applied equally to both 
objects; recommending tothe consideration 
of the House, the paying off the debt alread 
incurred, and the augmentation proposed, 
in order to prevent such applications in 
future: in both cases, it would be both — 
generous and prudent to act liberally, and 
would be preventive of all further anxiety 
to either party. Besides those general 
grounds, his lordyhip stated the justice of 
the application. He observed, that the 
late King had 800,000/. per annum at his 
accession, now exactly 50 years ago, set- 
tled on him; that he had certain duties 
appropriated to raise that sum, which by 
that appropriation became his property ; 
that parliament engaged, in case the duties 
did not produce the 800,000/. to make u 
the deficiency : that the duties were found 
to be considerably more, but that out of a 
paternal tenderness to his people, his pre- 
sent Majesty, on his accession, had gene- 
rously given up those dutics to parliament, 
and relinquished hia right to the. surplus, 
for the stated fixed income of 800,0000. 
That by the accounts it appeared, that the 
duties had produced, on an average of the 
16 years of his Majesty’s reign, an over- 
plus of 120,000/. per annum, which, taken 
together for 16 years, amounted to nearly 
2,300,G00/. whereas the expenditure with-, 
in the same period, including the 513,0004. 
granted in 1769, and the sum of 618,000/. 
now desired, amounted but to a little nore 
than 1,100,Q00/. or an excess of about 
70,0007. and consequently left a profit to 
the public, of nearly 1,200,000/. should 
the motion he intended to make mect with 
their lordships’ approbation. His lord- 
ship then moved, «That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his Majesty, to re- 
turn the thanks of this House, for his 
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‘mentioned, or 
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Majesty’s most gracious Message, by 
which his Majesty has been pleased to in- 
form this House of the exceedings of the 
expences of his Majesty’s houshold and 
civil government, beyond the revenue set- 
tled on his Majesty for defraying the 
same ; and to assure his Majesty, of the 
Haabe sense this House entertains of his 

ajesty’s well-founded reliance on the 
Joyal and anaerieioran attachment of this 

ouse to his Majesty’s person and govern- 
ment; and jac fully convibesd’ at the 
tender and disinterested attachment which 
his Majesty has shewn through the whole 


- course of his reign, to the care and welfare 


of his faithful people, this House will 
most readily concur in enabling his Ma- 
jesty to discharge the debts which occa- 
sion his Majesty’s present difficulties, and 
in making some further provision for the 
better support of his Majesty’s houshold, 
and the honour and dignity of the crown.”’ 

Lord Onslow knew his inability to add 
any strength to the arguments so forcibly 
urged by the noble mover. There were, 
however, some circumstances slightly 
passed over, which he 
would take leave to remind their lord- 
ships of, and which would further evince 
the propriety of the address. It was evi- 
dent, if his Majesty had retained his he- 
reditary revenues, he would have no oc- 
casion to apply to parliament; on the 
contrary, he would now be in possession 
of a considerable surplus. He dwelt on 
the advanced price both of the luxuries 
and necessaries of Jife, and observed, that 
while the payment of the debt already in- 
curred admitted no argument, making a 
suitable provision for the numerous royal 
family now ove up, became equally 
apparent. His lordship launched into 
encomiums on the personal and political 


virtues of the sovereigns His 3 ajesty 


had, since his accession, been the uniform 
asserter of the rights of his people and 
parliament; and that that consi ion 
alone, was sufficient to interest parliament 
in relieving his Majesty from his present 
difficulties. Had his Majesty been fond 
of establishing his own greatness on the 
ruins of the constitution, he had sufficient 
temptation held out to him, by the con- 
duct of the Americans, who endeavoured 
by every means in their power, to detach 
him from the other two branches of the 
Jegislature. What has been his conduct? 
He has not only rejected those offers, but 
he has declared his disapprobation of 
them by the most decisive marks of 
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resentment and contempt. However flat- 
tering such offers might appear to an 
ambitious mind, eager to grasp at ar- 
bitrary sway, they failed to make the 
least impression on a breast full of 
equity, and those just sentiments of po- 
licy, which wisdom, founded in virtue, is 
always known to inspire. His Majesty 
has ever shewn a disposition to be more 
jealous of the rights and privileges of par- 
liament, than of his own; he has proved 
it in many instances; and I doubt not, 
but it has made a suitable impression 
upon your lordships. This is the most 
valuable obligation a monarch can confer, 
and deserves every mark of gratitude 
which we can, consistently with the in- 
terest and ability of the nation, pay in re- 
turn.—His lordship next went into the 
particular consideration of the latter part 
of the address, relative to the augmenta- 
tion. He said, that a similar application 
was made in 1769, which on the best 
grounds was agreed to; that on an in- 
spection of the accounts, it then appeared, 
that the debt was incurred every year,. 
though the greatest exertions had been 
made, by those who presided over the se- 
veral branches, to reduce it,.so as to keep 
the expenditure within the grant ; but that 
after sixteen years experience, it was found 
totally impracticable. If areform reduced 
the expences in some instances, they in- 
creased in others; so that the total expen- 
diture was pretty nearly equal. Jt would 
be urged probably, that it would be pro- 
per to discharge the civil list debt, but 
not to comply with the proposed augmen- 
tation. That, he insisted, would be doing 
things by halves; it would be worse; it 
would be doing next to nothing; it would 
put the sovereign and his ministers to the 
very disagreeable neeessity of future ap- 
plications to parliament; it would be, im 
short, making a nominal provision for the 
support of the crown, which experiencé 
had shewn to be totally inadequate. To 
avoid all those inconveniencies, he had no 
doubt but their lordships would cheerfully 
agree to the address in all its parts, par- 
ticularly when they found it to be reason- 
able. The'propriery of the request was 
supported by experience ; it was founded 
in equity, because it gave nothing more 
than what his Majesty would have been in 
possession of, had not he relinquished the 
civil list duties; finally, it would have the 
effect of making the sovereign easy in his 
domestic concerns ; and of precluding any 
pretence for similar applications. 
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The Marquis of Rockingham opened his 
apeech with expressions of the warmest 
personal attachment to his sovereign, and 
the purest zeal and best wishes for the 
prosperity and dignity of his government, 
which, in his opinion, he could not more 
fully manifest, than by pointing out his 
true interest, and consequently not con- 
curring in the present measure, which, in 
every point of view he had hitherto con- 
templated it in, he was most certain, was 
contrary thereto; it was treachery at 
once against the King and the people, and 
a most shameless sacrifice of their respec- 
tive interests. As he had opposed a mea- 
sure of a similar nature in 1769, so he 
should the present, but on much stronger 
grounds, He never imagined, however, 
that paying the King’s debts in 1769 
would have been urged as an argument 
for paying them in 1777, if he had not this 
day heard it so much relied upon in de- 
bate. The contrary was the fair deduc- 
tion; if it was wrong to pay them then, it 
was more so now to repeat it; but though 
the necessity of paying the King’s debts 
should supersede every collateral con- 
sideration, respecting the manner in which 
they were contracted, still the augmenta- 
tion expected of the civil list revenue was 
a matter entirely new. The one became 
in some measure inevitable, from the rank 
of the debtor, and the nature of the debt ; 
but why, because a debt was improperly 
incurred in the first instance, a provision 
should be made not only for such an im- 
proper mode of expenditure in future, by 
applying a stated income for that purpose, 
but even granting a sum considerably 
larger than the excess, was more than he 
could possibly pretend to account for. In 
his opinion, the ministers who had fabri- 
cated this message, and who had rendered 
such a measure necessary, instead of heing 
jistened to, or gratified, merited the con- 
tempt and indignation of that House; and 
the more so, when the present critical si- 
tuation of affairs was considered, a situa- 
ton which they, and they only had been 
mstrumental in causing, or had rather 
been the authors of. He repeated, that if 
the effect of the vote moved this day, was 
meant as a gift, it was a most treacherous 
one, and a very unsuitable returp of gra- 
titude for those very transcendent virtues 
which he was as willing to confess his so- 
vereign possessed, as those who appeared 
most zealous in extolling them. 

His lordship then proceeded to shew, 
that the idea of an hereditary revenue was 
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entirely ill-founded; and though it were 
true, every deduction drawn from it was 
fallacious. The matter was as follows: 
the late king, on his accession, had a grant 
of 800,000/. a year; and had certain du- 
ties appropriated for the payment of it; 
and in case the duties fell short, the defi- 
ciency was to be made good by parlia- 
ment; but it was never understood, that 
parliament was pledged to the crown for 
more than 800,000/. nor that the crown 
was entitled to the excess of the duties, 
had any excess arose. The consequence 
of this agreement proved the real under- 
standing of the parties; for the king was 
twenty years upon the throne before he 
made any application to parliament; and 
when he did come, it was to desire that 


‘parliament would perform what they stood 


engaged for. It was found, that the 
duties appropriated for the support of the 
civil list did not amount to 800,000/., the 
king therefore desired, in 1747, the sum 
of 450,000/. the amount of the deficiency. 
In the first instance, then, it was plain, 
that the king only demanded what he had 
a right to demand ; and the other part of 
the transaction shewed clearly, that the 
appropriated duties were never looked 
upon to belong to the crown, during that 
reign, farther than as they stood engaged 
for the payment of the $00,000/. for by 
the increase of some of the duties, it being 
discovered that the whole, including the 
450,000/. granted in 1747, upon an ave- 
rage, amounted from 1747 to the king’s 
demise, to 808,000/. the surplus of 8,000/, 
was retained, and the sum of 115,000. 

aid over in part of the first aids, in the 

rst year of his present Majesty’s reign. 
He was not an old member, but he recol- 
lected very well, and he presumed so did 
several other noble lords present, that the 
above was a faithful representation of the 
fact, as stated by a noble person some 
years deceased, (the duke of Newcastle) 
who was immediately cencerned in the 
The reasoning, therefore, 
that his Majesty relinquished any thing 
to which he had a right, or that the re- 
venues appropriated to the payment of the 
civil list were hereditary, was equally ill- 
founded and absurd. His Majesty gave 
or lost nothing by taking a specific sum; 
he could, in justice, desire no more nor 
léss: the aly difference it made, was 
merely a matter of convenience. He was 
paid in specie, without discount, risk, 
trouble, or loss; whereas the payment of 
some of the duties was held back for six, 
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seven, or eight years. Hence his lordship 
drew this Rit deduction; that the pre- 
tended claim set up by the King’s minis- 
ters had no foundation whatever in truth. 
If, then, they had no right to come to par- 
Jiament on this ground, he trusted he 
should prove that they had as little on any 
others ; the very papers on their lordships’ 
table would bear sufficient testimony to 
this assertion. By them it appeared, that 
the several branches of the royal family, 
for the first eight years, cost the crown 
about 235,000/. more than they had the 
eight last years of the late king; conse- 
uently, that administration came with a 
tolerable good countenance to parliament 
in 1769, as far as.that sum could be sup- 
posed to operate; but the eight last years 
of the present reign the other branches of 
the royal family had cost the crown a few 
thousand’ pounds less; and that taking 
the whole of the late reign, it appeared 
that the royal family had cost the crown, 
striking an annual average, upwards of 
130,000/., whereas the average cost of the 
Just cight years, under the same head of 
expenditure, was little more than 100,000. 
per annum. Discovering this very im- 
ae fact, it led him to endeavour to 

nd out whence the deficiency arose. In 
the cofferer’s account, in 1769, it appear- 
ed that the money issued through that 

channel for the last eight years of the late 
reign, and the first eight years of the pre- 
sent, were nearly equal; but by the ac- 
count now on the table, that head was 
monstrously increased, indeed, no less 
than 60,000/, it being at the former period 
about 72,000/. a year, whereas now it 
is swelled to 136,000/. . Under the head 
of pensions, again, it was raised from 
78,0002. to §4,000/., which was an increase 
of 6,000/., though it was known that pen- 
sions were daily granting, and had been 
granted, on the Irish establishment, and 
the 44 per cent. duties, The head of pre- 
sents had been considerably increased; 
and so had that of annuities, board of 
works, and ambassadors, He supposed, 
before the House rose, that some expla- 
nations would be given to satisfy their 
lordships of the propriety of the increase 
of those several heads of expenditure, be- 
cause it was by their means, almost solely, 
that the present debt was incurred; for 
upon adding them together, he found that 
they amounted in the course of the last 
eight years to 591,000/. a sum little short 
of that now demanded; and were every 
year jn a progressive state of increase. 


Pr 
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He was certain, that a reduction below 
what they stood in former reigns, instead 
of augmentation, of some of them, might 
be made; and if some part of the expence 
incurred under the head of the cofferer’s 
account should appear necessary, there 
was a considerable part of the same ac~ 
count, and all the other heads of expendi- 
ture, as well as the head of secret service, 
that would be found an ample balance to 
such a supposed necessary increase. For 
these reasons, he should be against the 
Address, because the debt was wantonly 
or corruptly incurred, and the augmenta- 
tion unnecessary and ill-timed, when the 
nation was in a state of increasing ruin; 
when the stern voice of prerogative was 
heard no more; but when that unbounded 
influence, a much more dangerous enemy 
to the liberties of this country, was daily 
extending itself, threatening at once the 
destruction of the constitution, and every 
benefit formerly derived from a limited go- 
vernment; when this baneful unconstitu- 
tional influence, as asserted by its very 
friends, was sufficient to call any man, or 
set of men, to the administration of public 
affairs whom the crown pleased, and sup- 
port them in that situation, without any 
regard, or rather totally independent of, 
and contrary to, the opinion or approba- 
tion of the people. ‘The present requisi- 
tion would have the certain effect of in- 
creasing that influence, already become 
too dangerously powerful; for which rea- 
son he should give ita negative, by movin 
an Amendment, expressive of his senti- 
ments, and to which he referred their 
lordships more particularly for the true 
rounds of his motives. His lordship de- 
livered the Amendment in at the table, 
which was read. It was afterwards enter- 
ed on the Journals by way of protest, and 
will be found at the end of the debate. 
Lord Cardiff protested, that if he ima- 
gined the insinuations thrown out by the 
noble lord who spoke last were well 
founded, or that there were any just 
rounds for the direct charge contained 
in the amendment, he would be one of the 
first to support the amendment, and give 
his vote for putting a negative on the 
Address; but he was too well satisfied of 
the integrity of his Majesty’s servants, to 
suppose that they would employ the public 
revenues of the kingdom in corrupting 
either Houses of Parliament; much less 
that parliament, though ministers were 
willing, would basely stoop to be corrupted 
with the spoils extracted from the laboug 
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and industry of their fellow-subjects. The 
Amendment stated, that the demand now 
made, came unaccompanied with such pa- 
pers as were necessary for the satisfaction 
of the House. Though he spoke with 
great deference to those who had an ap- 
portunity of being better informed, yet he 
could easily conceive that there must be 
some items under the several heads of ex- 
penditure referred to, which it would be 
highly unproper to Jay naked before the 
House, and which, if minutely examined, 
might be found to have been extremely 
necessary, Among others, he begged 
leave to point out that of secret service, 
aod the money given to embassadors, to 
reimburse thema for important information 
procured at the several courts where they 
reude, There might, too, be several 
others which he was unacquainted with, 
that were equally obvious. He would not 
directly contradict the noble lord, not 
being at that time in parliament, relative 
to an agreement made with his Majesty at 
the commencement of his reign; but he 
always understood that it was an act of 
generosity and parental tenderness towards 
his subjects which induced his Majesty to 
relinquish his claim to the whole of the ap- 
propriated duties, in lieu of 800,000/. a 
year; and he never heard it represented 
in any other light, either then or since, 
tll this day. His lordship drew a compa- 
mean of his Majesty’s situation with that 
of private gentlemen, whose property was 
own to increase in proportion to the 
comparative dearness of the necessaries of 
ue. It was a matter within the knowledge 
otevery noble lord, that the rents of their 
lads bore the proportion alluded to; and 
would be a peculiar hardship that his 
Majesty should be doomed to suffer under 
a incouvenience which no other person 
a hisdominions felt. His Majesty had no 
resource but to his parliament; the great 
kteditary revenues of the crown bad long 
ence been alienated, or rendered of very 
[ule value; and if the allowance granted 
by parliament was found, after so long ex- 
perience, to be totally inadequate, it was 
mumbent on their lordships to grant their 
krereign such a revenue as might be the 
means of rendering him personally easy, 
tad support with suitable lustre the honour 
dignity of the crowa. For these rea- 
tous he was against the Amendment, and 
fe the Address moved by the noble earl. 
_ The Earl of Effingham confessed his 
ignorance of the true grounds of the ques- 


oo, so far as it depended on the accounts 
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now on their Jordships’ table; but as he 
presumed, from what had fallen from the 
noble marquis, and which as yet had re- 
mained uncontradicted, that ministers 
would accompany their demand with the 
necessary explanations, he should for the 
present content himself with a few short 
observations. As the best means, how- 
ever, of drawing forth those explanations, 
he would second the Amendment, because, 
if they were not satisfactory, the House 
could not hesitate in giving the Address 
a direct negative. The noble lord who 
spoke last had dwelt on the article of se- 
cret service, and the allowance made ta 
ambassadors on that account. Ifthe Ad- 
dress could not be supported on hetter 

round, he was pretty certain it must fall; 
or, from any thing he could learn, the 
money expended in that service was just 
so much money thrown away ; for we had, 
it was well known, neither the most im- 
portant nor early intelligence. It was 
evident, that the lustre and dignity of the 
crown, or the personal ease and happiness 
of the sovereign, were not the true objects 
of the present requisition, for at no time 
had either been more grossly sacrificed. 
If the sum were really inadequate, why 
not apply earlier? Why defer it to so un- 
seasonable a period? Uninformed as he 
was, he did not know, nor understand, 
what was meant by the article of presents; 
but if it was a customary head of expendi- 
ture, he was content, so that the account 
of presents received, as well as given 
away, was fairly stated, and in consequence 
of such a state the balance fairly struck. 
He had heard a great deal without doors, 
of a prevailing report of presents lately 
received, particularly one from the nabob 
of Arcot, to a considerable amount. He 
did pot venture to vouch for the authen- 
ticity of such a report, but if there wag 
any truth in it, or if presents have been re- 
ceived from any other quarter, within the 

eriod to which the present accounts al. 
fuile: it would be only acting candidly to 
have them revealed, and a credit taken 
for them accordingly. He trusted that 
his Majesty’s servants, before they passed 
a vote on the subject, would clear up what 
appeared to him very extraordinary in- 
deed; which was, that the deficiency 
stated, and the whole of his Majesty’s ex- 
penditure, including the $00,000/. a year, 
exactly tallied. He should be obliged to 
some noble lord in office, to rise and ex- 

lain this paradox. If the account was to 
be depended on, his Majesty did not spend 
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a single shilling but the specific sums 
stated in the paper. What, then, was be- 
come of his Majesty’s extra revenues? Of 
the revenue drawn from Wales, Cornwall, 
Lancaster, Ireland, and the Leeward 
Islands? Was that likewise appropriated to 
secret service? or was it lying in his 
Majesty’s coffers? The latter he could 
hardly believe; and in what manner the 
affair really stood, was, in his opinion, very 
proper to be cleared up, and called for a 
particular explanation. Until he heard 
something to induce him to change his 
opinion, he should be for the Amendment, 
and for giving a flat negative to the 
Address. 

The Earl of Suffolk rose, and Jaunched 
forth into the highest encomiums on the 
transcendant virtues of the sovereign ; 
and what a peculiar felicity his subjects 
enjoyed under so wise, mild, and equitable 
a government. It was somewhat unusual, 
at least when it came from the person 
himself, to hear a total ignorance of the 
grounds of a motion publicly avowed, and 
still more extraordinary to have that fol- 
Jowed by a strong opposition to its con- 
tents. This was the case of the noble 
lord who spoke last ; and who accompa- 
nied this declaration with insinuations, as 
if administration were accountable or 
blameable for his inattention and neglect ; 
though it was evident that his lordship 
might have had the most ample and satisfac- 
tory information, if he perused the papers 
now lying on their lordships’ table. As 
to the comparative expenditure of the two 
periods of eight years of the late and pre- 
sent reign, so warmly urged by the noble 
marquis who moved the amendment, they 
were not, he insisted, put in a fair point of 
view, nor were any deductions drawn from 
premises, erroneous in themselves, to be 
depended upon. His lordship denied that 
the duties sppropnnted during the late 
reign were held in trust for parliament, 
after deducting the 800,000/. a year out of 
them when they amounted to so much. 
On the contrary, it was a fact notoriously 
known, that whenever parliament broke 
into those duties, in order to regulate, or 
change them for others, they always ap- 
plied to the crown for its approbation, 
which could not be the case, if the crown 
held those duties in trust for the public ; 
because, in that event, all parliament would 
have to do, would beto make good the 
deficiency out of the first aids; and he 
was pretty certain, that the 450,000/. 
gtanted to his late majesty in 1747, was 
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not to make goood the deficiency of the 
appropriated duties, but was clearly over 
and above the 800,000/. a year granted to 
him on his accession. His lordship then 
turned his attention to the amendment, 
and observed upon several passages of it 
with great asperity. He said, they were 
unsupported by truth. The. charge of 
undue influence was false and ill-founded; 
of which a stronger proof need not be ad- 
duced, than the uniform support which 
was given to his Majesty’s measures by 
the great body of land-owners of this king- 
dom, who loaded their possessions with 
heavy burdens, and who, from their situa- 
tion, were well known to be totally out of 
the way of being operated upon by the 
influence of the crown. This support 
originated as much in the propriety of the 
measures supported, as in the unpopularity 
caused by the detestable, dangerous, and 
unconstitutional conduct of the opposition. 
His lordship endeavoured to shew, that 
several of thé arguments made use of by 
the noble marquis, respecting the out- 
goings of the present reign, were erro- 
neous; and contended, that at no time 
had economy been more constantly and 
successfully practised in the disposition of 
the royal revenue. He said, that an in- 
crease of the expenditure, under the head 
of the cofferer’s account, was obvious, 
from an increasing and numerous royal 
family ; that secret service money was a 
service, that on particular occasions could 
not be stinted without risk; and that the 
pension list was increased not fear 
or with a lavish hand, but on good grounds, 
to persons who had rendered eminent ser- 
vices to their country. It was urged, he 
observed, that reforms ought to have been 
made, in order to confine the expenditure 
within the royal income, and not to con- 
tract debts, and thereby virtually pledge 
parliament for their payment; but this 
was mere matter of argument; for the 
debt was regularly contracted every year, 
both previous and since 1769, in every 
administration, settled or unsettled; as 
well in that of the noble marquis, who now 
so highly condemned it, as in every other 
that preceded or followed it. On the 
whole, therefore, he trusted their lordships 
would cheerfully concur in both parts of 
the requisition, as being equally necessary, 
reasonable, and just. 

The Duke of Grafton, after testifying 
his high respect for the personal virtues 
of his Majesty, and how cheerfully he was 
inclined to acquiesce in every measure 
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which might promise to promote his hap- 
piness, and support the dignity and lustre 
of the crown, declared, he could by no 
means, consistent with the duty he owed 
to his sovereign and his country, agree 
with the Address now moved; he would 
much rather, if it were agreeable to par- 
liamentary order, put the fede ques- 
tion both on the Address and Amendment: 
he doubted, it was not; and when he had 
enquired into the matter, from those who 
were better acquainted with the established 
forms of the House, he would again rise 
and move it, in whatever manner the 
usages of parliament permittedhim. The 
noble earl who spoke last, had made use 
of avery emphatical expression, ‘* ever 
administration settled or unsettled.”? That 
very influence of the crown, which could 
settle and unsettle administrations at plea- 
sure, was, he solemnly protested, the great 
cause of the deficiency now so justly com- 
plained of. It was that fluctuating state 
of politics, and change of men, that till 
very lately rendered even every thought 
of reformation totally impracticable; for 
he was thoroughly convinced, that 800,0001. 
@ year, was a most ample revenue, and 
fully sufficient to answer every expence of 
the civil government, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary. He was ready to pledge him- 
self to that House, that he would prove 
most clearly, upon incontrovertible facts, 
that that sum would support the crown 
with a dignity and lustre it had not expe- 
rienced for many years. He expected to 
hear it urged in reply, ‘“* Why, when you 
were minister, did not you set this reform 
on foot? You came to parliament ona 
similar errand, while you presided at the 
head of the national finances; and how 
could you make such an application, when 
you were satisfied that the royal revenue 
was an ample one?”?_ He said, he put the 

uestion, on pe to answer it. It was 
the unsettled, slippery situation he stood 
in; it was the improbability of succeeding 
in it, and the dictates of common prudence 
not.to encounter the odium such & mea- 
sure would be productive of, which shewed 

him the folly of obstinately persisting in a 
fruitless attempt. He was well aware, 

what an’ invidious task it would be; how 
many persons it would offend; how many 
it would irritate, who had both the power to 
obstruct the measure, and the means, too, 
of avenging themselves on its author. He 
had a noble lord in his eye, (lord Talbot) 
who once thought that such a scheme was 
practicable, and who had incurred a con- 
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siderable deal of odium on that account, 
and, as it turned out, to very little pur- 
pose;. for by some of the observations 
which fell from the noble marquis, it ap- 
peared, that that part of the establishment 
with which the noble lord was connected, 
was rapidly on the increase, instead of 
being diminished. Out of regard to the 
noble marquis, he would not move the pre- 
vious question on his amendment; but he 
conjured their lordships, as the best proof 
of their Joyalty and affection for his - 
Majesty, that they would consent to 
have the origina] motion postponed, and 
agree to appoint a committee to enquire 
into the expenditure; what parts would 
best admit of a reduction; and when that 
was finally settled, then proceed to a vote 
of concurrence, for whatever this reduced 
estimate might amount to ; that, he offered 
to prove, would not exceed his Majesty’s 
present revenue, and would not bear upon 
a single article which was thought by his 
warmest friends to administer to his ease 
and personal satisfaction; or was necese 
sary to sustain, with splendour and dignity, 
his elevated rank and situation; on the — 
contrary, he was convinced the retrenche- 

ments he had in contemplation would at 
one of them tend to promote a rational, 
liberal ceconomy, and good government. 
As to the matter which had been so 


_strongly contested, relative to the dispo- 


sition of the excess of the appropriated 
duties during the late reign, it was a point 
which had long since given birth to con- 
trary opinions; and the manner that affair 
stood in the Civil List Act, passed at the 
commencement of that reign, was urged 
against sir Robert Walpole, as one of the 
most objectionable parts of his political 
conduct. Be that as it may, the point. 
“was in some degree decided, by the with- 
holding the small overplus revenue, and 
augmenting the Civil List fund with it, 
early in the present reign.—His grace la- 
mented very pathetically, the universal 
moral and political depravity of the age, 
which he attributed in a great degree to 
the operative powers of the influence of 
the crown, on all ranks, from the highest 
to the lowest; and predicted, that it would 
continue to extend in proportion as that. . 
influence was strengthened and increased. 
He observed, that the consequences of the 
Address promised to be truly alarming, if 
in no other light, but the irresistible power 
it threw into the hands of ministers, who 
were generally good and virtuous, in pro- 
portion to the number of temptations, and 
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_ the means they had of rendering thém- 
selves corrupt, despotic, and oppressive. 
His grace again pledged himself, that he 
would prove from documents, the most 
clear, authentic, and incontestible, if they 
should consent to go into a committee on 
the subject, that 800,000/. per annum 
would answer every end of private ease, 
personal dignity, and royal splendour; in 
short, every appendage to royalty, but 
what his Majesty’s ministers mistakenly 
thought a necessary one, that of giving 
them, through the means of corrupt in- 
fluence, an unbounded controul over the 
-will and resolutions of parliament. 

Earl Zalbot looking upon himself as 
called upon by the noble marquis, but more 
patent by the noble duke who spoke 

ast, rose and spoke forsome time. In reply 
to the noble marquis, relative to the equit- 
able pretensions the crown had to come to 
epee because his present Majesty 

ad relinquished the appropriated duties, 
end had taken a net 800,000/. a year in 
lieu thereof, he believed that was not per- 
fectly explained by his lordship. He had 
himself conversed with the late Mr. Pel- 
ham, when minister, on the subject. Mr. 
Pelham was an honest, able man, though 
not so great a minister as sir R. Walpole. 
He seldom conversed with ministers, be- 
fore his acceptance of the post he now oe- 
cupies in his Majesty’s houshold; he al- 
ways opposed their measures: since he has 
voted with administration, he conversed as 
little with them. Sir R. Walpole was an 
able minister ; he saw the necessity of ren- 
dering the crown independent; and he be- 
lieved that theré were many parts of sir 
Robert’s conduct much more objection- 
able, than his securing for the crown the 
800,000/. independent of parliament, and 
the surplus of the appropriated duties, if 
any surplus should arise. To return: he 
remembered very well his speaking to Mr. 
Pelham on the subject; but yet he never 
understood, whatever doubts that gentle- 
man might have entertained, as to the ap- 
propriation of the surplus, if any surplus 
should arise, that the 450,000/. granted in 
1747, was not over and above the 800,000/. 
consequently, he was pretty certain, that 
the noble marquis was at least mistaken in 
that part of his argument, when he said 
that sum was included and granted to 
make up the deficiency. His lordship 
further remembered, that one of the duties 
appropriated arose from an excise, which 
was deemed extremely hurtful and per- 
nicious to both the health and morals of 
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the people; and when the legislature 
thought fit to lay an additional duty to 
what was then imagined to be pretty nearly 
equal to a prohibition, and when this high 
duty was found to raise the fund instead 
of prohibiting the sale of the commodity, 
which was tHe intention of the legislature, 
the excess arising therefrom was looked 
upon as an augmentation, and not by any 
means, as asserted by the noble marquis, 
to be held in trust for the public. As to 
the great increase of expenditure, stated 
to have arisen in the coftcrer’s office, in 
which the expences arising in his depart- 
ment were included, most certainly his 
own part of the disbursements had in- 
creased within the last eight years 26,0004 
There were a variety of concurrent cir- 
cumstances which caused this increase; 
not any one of them, he would assert, 
could fairly be imputed to neglect of duty. 
He appealed to their lordships’ recollec- 
tion if, when he first entered on his office, 
he did not exert himself as much as pos- 
sible to contract within reasonable bounds 
the expences of that part of the houshold, 
as well as retrench and strike off what ap- 
peared to him totally unnecessary. His 
plan would have succeeded, at Jeast in 
part, but for the reasons he should men- 
tion before he sat down. The first step 
he took, was to put several of the hous- 
hold upon board-wages, whicre there were 
tables kept, and strike off the tables where 
there was no actual attendance. This, for 
a while, gave content to several; indeed, 
they petitioned for such a regulation ; but, 
on the other hand, it became a source of 
endless clamour with others; and it was 
well observed by the noble duke in the 
blue ribbon, that the task of reformation 
is a very invidious task, when undertaken 
by an individual: indced, I have often 
known it to miscarry when seemingly 
countenanced by parliament. These re- 
gulations were found to press upon some 
persons whose voices were loud enough to 
make themselves heard; it was a popular 
topic, and many who were totally t:norant 
of the true cause, joined in the clamour. 
I can better explain my meaning by ad- 
verting to a single circumstance, which 
will shew how difficult it isto reform the 
menial servants of his Majesty’s houshold, 
when the profits are enjoyed by persons of 
& certain rank, and services performed by 
another. The fact I allude to, is, that one 
of the turnspits in his Majesty’s kitchen 
was, and I believe still is, a memlter of the 
other House. The poor man who pert- 
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formed the duty had 5/. a year for his 
trouble. Many similar instances might be 
mentioned. I have selected this one. But 
to return to the more immediate object, 
the increase of expenditure in my office. 
This has arisen from a variety of circum- 
stances, such as the prodigious advance on 
all the necessaries and Juxuries of life, the 
increase of the royal family, of attendants, 
nurses, tables, &c. Even the very reform 
I made in the early part of his Majesty’s 
reign, has added, instead of diminishing 
the expence. By that establishment, se- 
veral persons who had board wages allowed 
them, but who gave little or no personal 
attendance, are now obliged to perform 
their duty. They claim the benefit of the 
establishment then made, and are obliged 
at the same time to have tables allowed 
them, because it is indispensably necessar 
that they should al ways be ready to ateorid. 
There are now no less than 23 tables kept, 
11 of which are for the nurses, there be- 
ing so many of that description. It is ne- 
cessary that each should have a separate 
table, for who would trust two women at 
the same table, and expect they would 
long agree? 


He recollected a circumstance, which - 


would, he believed, fully establish the idea 
urged ‘by the noble mover of the Address, 
and the other noble lords who spoke in 
support of it; which was, the offer made 
by the late sir John Barnard of farming 
the duties appropriated for the payment of 
the Civil List, at 900,000/. per annum. It 
was never imagined that the public, had 
the offer been accepted of, were to reap 
the benefit of the 100,000/. surplus; on 
the contrary, it was then urged as an argu- 
ment, that the crown had a revenue fully 
sufficient to maintain its lustre and dignity, 
if t had been properly managed. 

His lordship, then drew a most melan- 
choly picture of the domestic situation of 
the sovereign, and how far his fcelings, as 
aman anda master, were daily wounded ; 
nav, he asserted, that they had totally 
broke his peacc of mind, and pursued him 
to his most secret retirements. He ap- 
pealed to their lordships, if there was one 
of them could rest quietly on his pillow, 
while he was conscious at the instant that 
his servants and tradesmen were rendered 
miserable on his account; threatened per- 
haps, with the want of the necessaries of 
lite, or with bankruptcy and ruin. The 
very coal-merchant who served the hous- 
hold, had, he said, 6,000/. due to him; 
so it was 1M proportion with all the other 
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tradesmen. Again, the poor menial ser- 
vants, who had no other means whatever 
of supe and who had six quarters 
wages due to them, how pitiable and dis- 
tressing must their situation be! Their 
complaints were sufficient to penetrate a 
heart the most obdurate ; and he solemnly 
protested, that his own situation was nearly 
as much to be pitied, being necessarily 
obliged to hear those stories of distress 
and wretchedness, without having it in his 
power to alleviate or remove them. He 
even sacrificed the privileges of his place ; 
those vacancies which he had a right to 
dispose of, he bestowed upon several of 
them, in order to soften and blunt their 
miseries. He did not claim this privilege 
of appointing as a right inherent in his of- — 
fice, but a permission his royal master in- 
dulged him with, in common with his pre- 
decessors who had occupied the same high 
post. And to add to the situation of the 
crown creditors, the dread of a demise 
suspended over their heads was enough to 
bring them to the very brink of despair. 
Great stress had becn laid on the 100,000/. 
augmentation, as if that sum was to be 
drawn out of the pockets of the people, 
already too heavily burthened with taxes. . 
This was a fallacious method of stating that 
matter; for he appealed to their lordships, 
if it was not a received opinion, that every 
estate in this country is taxed at the rate 
of 10s.in the pound. The Civil List is 
known to be subject to the heaviest taxes 
that are laid, and is equally burthened 
with the land. If, therefore, one half re- 
turns in taxes, the proposed increase 
would not be actually more than 50,000/. 
out of the public purse, instead of 100,000/. 
which it was represented to be. 

His Jordship concluded with debating 
the point of influence, so pontedy stated 
in the amendment; on- the contrary, he 
thought that whatever tended to make the 
sovercign easy in his domestic situation, 
and independent of the minister, served as 
so much power to be used for the benefit 
of the people, not against them. The 
situation of his Majesty, said his lordship, 
was much to be lamented a few days since. 
It was such as I have described it. Sup- 
pose a minister a fortnight ago should tell 
his Majesty that he could not come to par- 
liament; suppose he should threaten, or 
had threatened to resign, what eould his 
Majesty do? What would not he promise 
or grant a minister, circumstanced as he 
must have been? It is true, we may sup- 
pose, that though the minister had resigned, 
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your lordships, when you received the 
message, would have complied; but give 
me leave to tell you, my lords, it would 
have raised and increased difficulties: it 
might not defeat the measure; it would 
nevertheless create divisions here; it 
would tend to divide ministers more than 
they are already, and God knows they are 
divided enough! On the whole, I would 
never have the King dependent on his mi- 
nisters, which, while his affairs are dis- 
tressed, must always be the case. He is 
not his own master. The ministers have 
it in their power to dictate their own 
terms. He must grant whatever favours 
they chuse to ask; he is left no will of his 
own: they tell him they will resign, and 
abandon the very measures, perhaps, they 
have been the contrivers of, while the 
King labours under difficulties such as the 
present. ; 

The Marquis of Rockingham animad- 
verted upon some violent expressions 
which had fallen from a noble lord high in 
office (lord Suffolk). The words, he said, 
were, ‘“ That the conduct of what was 
called in this country opposition, was de- 
testable, dangerous, and unconstitutional.” 
This was a heavy charge for no other crime 
than barely differing from the noble lord 
and his colleagues in office. But he pre- 
sumed, that the charge was founded on 
the important discoveries of Mr. Brown 
Dignam, and those made concerning Mr. 
Sayre, the banker. It was, indeed, a sure 
means of rendering any man, or set of 
men, detestable, when spies and informers 
were employed and paid to forge plots and 
conspiracies against the state. Mr. Sayre 
was to have possessed himself of the Tower, 
and the person of the King, if Mr. Richard- 
gon were to be believed; and several of 
the most respectable characters in both 
Houses, if Mr. Brown Dignam was to be 
credited, were concerned in a conspiracy 
against the life of his Majesty. This kind 
of policy seemed at first sight somewhat 
extraordinary, but it nevertheless answered 
certain purposes, upon a narrower inspec- 
tion. It served to account, in part, for 
the disposition of the secret-service money, 
and at the same time to substantiate the 
charge, that the conduct of what was 
called opposition, was detestable. To he 
sure, the money laid out in this manner 
was well spent, and the authority on which 
the charge was founded truly respectable ! 
He supposed the noble lord would explain 
what he meant; because, however au- 
thentic the information might have been, 
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on which his charge was apc was 
confined to a few, and could not be sup- 
posed to reach the conduct of all those 
who were called opposition in this country. 

The Earl of Suffolk denied that he 
made use of the word * detestable,’ and 
did not think it fatr nor parliamentary to 
have expressions imputed to him which he 
never used ; [ Here their lordships looked 
at each other with astonis>hment,] but 
even if he had, he thought himself fully 
justified in making use of it: for he was 
sincerely of opinion, that the conduct of 
opposition merited both the contempt and 
detestation of every man who wished well 
to his country. I do in my conscience 
and soul believe, that the detestable con- 
duct of those called opposition in this 
country, has been as instrumental in ren- 
dering the present administration popular, 
asthe wisdom and rectitude of their mea- 
sures. I do in my conscience and soul 
believe, that their detestable conduct has 
increased the majority in both Houses ; 
and I am in my very soul and heart con- 
vinced, that they have rendered them- 
selves so universally detestable, by the 
mode and complexion of their opposition, 
that many membcrs who were doubtful as 
to the justice and expediency of the mea- 
sures pursuing by the King’s servants, 
have attached themselves to administra- 
tion, and voted with them, solely on that 
account. His lordship denied, without 
reserve, that Dignain had given any infor- 
mation against the noble and honourable 
persons alluded to by the noble marquis. 
He was ashamed to hear Dignam’s name 
mentioncd in such a respectable assembly ; 
but since it was, he could affirm, that the 
manner it was represented was ill-founded. 
He was neither encouraged to tell lies nor 
truth ; nor was he paid for what he did 
tell. His story was worthy of attention: 
it was plausible, and full of every appear- 
ance of truth. It would have been ex- 
tremely improper to refuse to listen to it; 
and adininistration, he afiirmed, conducted 
themselves with the utmost propriety. 
They listened, but did not believe; and 
took the necessary, the most efficacious 
means to discover the truth; and when 
they found him to be an impostor, they 
abandoned him to the laws. And he 
begged leave to repeat once more, be- 
fore he sat down, that the conduct of 
those called the opposition, was detesta- 
ble; and though Dignam was an impostor, 
he had other proofs, and those of such a 
nature, as not to admit of a doubt, that 
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opposition deserved that public detestation 
which they were notoriously known to be 
held in. 

The Earl of Shelburne said he should 
abstain, out of respect to his sovereign, 
and their lordships, from animadverting on 
the indecent charges, and the coarseness 
of expression that accompanied them, 
which fell from the noble lord who spoke 
last. They would have been unworthy of 
notice at any time; the present, for the 
reason before assigned, would be [niga 
larly unseasonable. He professed his as- 
tonishment at the language held by the 
friends of the Address. The Civil List 
revenues were described as so much here- 
ditary property ; they were represented as 
an entailed estate, and deductions drawn 
from that supposition, shewing, that the 
crown had an absolute, distinct property 
in the duties appropriated for the mainte- 
nance of the‘civil gaverament: independent 
of parliament, than which nothing can be 
farther from the true state of that matter. 
The duties alluded to at no time belonged 
to the crown, they were at the disposition 
of parliament ; king William had 4,000/. 
per week taken from him, though the na- 
tion were under such singular obligations 
to him. The grants of the forfeited 
estates, which formed part of them, were 
resumed in the next reign, and applied to 
the exigencies of the state. In the reign 
of queen Anne, 700/. per week was 
charged on the Post-office, which. was part 
of the Civil List revenue; and several 
other parts of it were applied to particular 
uses, and to the exigencies of the war. 
It was, therefore, to the last degree pre- 
posterous, and fallacious, to suppose the 
agreement made by his present Majesty 
was any act of concession in him. He re- 
linquished nothing ;. he gained nothing. 
He accepted the bounty of parliament. 
The offer came from himself; and it may 
be presumed, that the noble lord who then 
enjoyed his confidence, advised him to de- 
mand such an income as would be ade- 
quate to the maintenance of the crown 
with dignity and splendor. But even if 
his Majesty had the option we hear this 
day so loudly contended for, the agree- 
ment was solemn and specific, and ought 
not to be receded from. It must have 
been in his Majesty’s contemplation at 
that time to marry. He must have pro- 
vided accordingly for the necessary ex- 
pences attending such a state, and the 
probability of having a numerous issue, 
which the event has since proved, and 
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whom God long preserve. It is therefore, 
taking the matter in either light, an idle 
and ill-founded argument. If he had no 
specific or rightful claim on the appro- 
priated duties, he of course lost nothing ; 
if he had, and made a fair, equitable 
agreement, he is manifestly bound by it. 
As to the accounts; they were fallacious 
and defective. They were defective, be- 
cause they came unaccompanied by a 
single voucher: accounts unvouched, , 
were in fact no accounts. Those lying on 
the table stated such and such sums, is- 
sued under the heads therein enumerated, 


-but make no mention to whom, or on 


what account. The only fact that can be 
gathered from them, is, that certain sums 
were paid, but on what account the House 
is not informed, no more than if no such 
transaction had ever happened. But if 
the accounts were defective, there was an 
article stated in the produce of the Civil 
List revenues, which contained the grossest 
imposition on the very face of it. If one 
false article in any account could be 
proved, and it was manifest that the im- 
position got into it by design, it was a fair 
deduction to say, that the whole account 
was false. From the manifest defective- 
ness of the accounts, for want of vouchers 
and specification, and the gross imposition 
of this one article he was about to men- 
tion, he was fairly justified in saying, that 
the whole was one scene of delusion. The 
point was this, the increase on the here- 
ditary revenue was stated in the account 
to amount to upwards of 30,000v. a year, 
which, by the bye, was the greatest part 
of the excess of the appropriated duties, 
which, in the whole, according to the mu- 
tilated accounts on the table, amounted to 
no more than 70,000/. per annum. Now, 
upon inspection, it came out, that this in- 
crease was not on what was improperly _ 
called the appropriated duties, according 
even to the language of administration, 
but upon the parliamentary duties. This 
excess, or surplus of 30,000/. arose from 
the increase of the Post-office fund, which 
was created by the Post-office Act of the 
5th of his present Majesty, to which the 
crown had not the most distant pretence. 
From this incontrovertible fact, he drew 
this conclusion, that the accounts were no 
less defective and informal, than they were 
fallacious and impositious. 
The noble lord (Talbot) had referred to 
a fact, which, if taken in his lordship’s own 
way, proved nothing; and proved at the 
same time, that it was mere argument, and 
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that nothing serious was intended when 
the offer was made. The noble lord as- 
serted, that sir John Barnard offered to 
farm the Civil List revenue at 900,000/. 
per annum. What would that prove, sup- 
pose he had offered double that sum? 

ut, says the noble lord, it was used in 
argument to shew the Civil List revenue 
was improperly managed. Be it so; it 
was a good argument to shew, that parlia- 
ment had no right to make good the defi- 
cicncies when the duties, instead of falling 
short of the 800,000/. would have pro- 
duced another hundred; but it was im- 
possible sir John Barnard, or the parlia- 
ment, could have meant, that if the duties 
had Laps the 900,000/. the crown 
would have been entitled to the surplus ; 
because the very demand then made im- 
plied a right to a specific sum, and not to 
the duties. If the duties belonged ex- 
clusively to the crown, the crown must 
have been satisfied with the produce; if 
they did not, but were pledged to it for a 
specific sum, the crown had a right to ap- 
py to parliament to make good that sum. 
‘inally, taking the offer as a matter of 
mere argument, it was plain that sir John 
was out in his computation, for the whole 
of the duties have hitherto amounted to no 
more than 870,0004. per annum. 

His lordship concluded with a general 
account of the degeneracy of the people 
at large, the pernicious conscquences of 
faction, of patronage, of borough hunting, 
of contractors and thcir contracts, of pe- 
culations and corruption at home, of the 
Increased influence of the crown, and a 
variety of other circumstances of singular 
Importance. He observed, that the in- 
fluence of the crown was not the only in- 
fluence which tended to bring this nation 
to slavery, destruction, and ruin ; nor was 
the all-powerful effects of corruption con- 
fined to parliament ; the whole mass of the 
peop were corrupted, or corruptible. 
No man scarcely possessed a political right 
in the state, who did not wish to part with, 
or sell it for ‘as much money as it would 
bring at market. ‘The nation was com- 
posed of buyers and sellers. Every man 
wished to purchase, or dispose; and when 
he purchased, it was always with an in- 
tention to dispose. Which of their lord- 
ships who lived in the neighbourhood of a 
borough, did not wish to bring that bo- 
rough over to be at his own disposal ; and 
which of them was it, that having it in his 
possession, did not wish to derive advan- 
tages suited to its value, or the peculiar 
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temper and disposition bf the possessor ? 
Where was the borough that was not tobe 
bought, or influenced? Or, if such a 
phoenix could be found, where was the 
borough or city that could long withstand 
the temptations or arts employed to rob it 
of its integrity or influence, or mislead its 
judgment? What cannot be effected by 
fraud, corruption, or force, is brought 
about by various cther methods. Con- 
tracts and contractors, and the inex- 
haustible source of influence derived 
through these fruitful channels, have done 
wonders: and have succceded in cases, 
where bribes, places, and pensions, from 
insuperable impediments, must have for 
ever failed. Contracts not only answer 
purposes in parliament, but from their fer- 
tile and happy nature, flow through twice 
ten thousand channels. The great con- 
tractors have their different contracts ; 
those again are divided and subdivided 
almost ad infinitum ; so that scarcely a 
man, who possesses any property through- 
out the kingdom, but finds it -his interest 
to prolong a war, by which, though the 
public may be ruined, he is sure to be ren- 
dered opulent. This influence, growing 
from contracts, has risen to a pitch hitherto 
unparallcled. It has got among the di- 
rectors of great companics, and extended 
itself among their creaturcs and depend- 
ants. While government serves them as 
chosen fricnds, it enables them to be the 
chosen friends of government. ‘To an- 
swer the purposes of patronage, it has been 
extended to some of the nabobs of Lea- 
denhall-street, who not content in the 
pillage of the East, and of plunging us into 
a war to enable them to pillage the West, 
have now contracts heaped upon them, lest 
they should be tempted to pay any atten- 
tion to the interests of the Company, con- 
trary to the opinion of the noble lord who 
has employed the power, riches, and pa- 
tronage of the Company, in supporting his 
favourite measures on the opposite side of 
the globe. Indeed, the present minister 
had surpassed all his predecessors, in 
drawing advantages from having it in his 
power to oblige his friends with contracts ; 
for his predecessors usually waited till ap- 
plications were made, but his lordship had 
improved upon this general rule of dts- 
posing of them: he was too mindful of his 
friends to neglect them when so fortunate 
an opportunity offered to oblige them. 
He accordingly saves them the trouble of 
asking; loth to offend their delicacy, he 
meets them more than half-way. The 
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ower of influence, though general, is not, 
hoaever: universal. There are some who 
have the virtue, perhaps, to withstand it ; 
and even in the mercantile world there are 
many who plainly perceive its tendency, 
and dread its evil effects. [He was lately 
in conversation with one of the latter de- 
scription, on the subject of the place of 
chamberlain, who told him, that the profits 
of that oflicer’s place was mostly drawn 
from the interest accruing on the money, 
the property of the corporation, lying in 
his hands. Why is not the moncy put into 
the Bank? Such is the credit of the Bank 
at present, replied the gentleman, that I 
firmly believe, if such a proposition were 
made to the city of London, they would 
not accede to it. His lordship then re- 
peated several instances of the shameful 
peculation of the public money in almost 
every department of the state; and parti- 
cularly one which lately happened respect- 
ing the extra revenue, which, with every 
other of the kind, substantially hetped to 
create the very debt now desired to be 
paid off; that was the secretary to a com- 
mission, which was to hold out nothing 
but death or slavery to America; yet that 
very secretary had lately a pension granted 
on duties raised on part of that country, 
on the 42 per cent. duties, unjustly raised 
on some of the sugar islands; a tax merely 
laid on by virtue of prerogative; a tax 
which would be hardly defended by a ma- 
jority of that House who had so often de- 
clared, that the British parliament alone 
had a right to levy duties on the subjects 
of the British empire, and not the King 
by his bare proclamation.; and a tax, he 
trusted, for the honour of the legislature, 
and the preservation of the rights ‘of the 
people, he should one day see reprobated 
as utterly illegal and unconstitutional. 

His lordship concluded by making some 
strictures on what fell from the noble lord 
who seconded the motion, relative to the 
average difference of the last 16 years ex- 
penditure, and the Civil List revenue when 
augmented to the sum proposed, which 
difference was represented as a trifle, 
though according to the noble lord’s own 
confession, it amounted to 30,000/. per 
annum. This, his lordship said, was very 
strange language indeed ; and that too 
from a noble lord who was entrusted, with 
others, with the care of the national 
finances. He supposed the noble Jord 
Jooked upon the whole 100,000/. but as a 
trifle; yet he begged leave to assure his 
lordship, that 100,000. when properly 
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considered, was a very great sum; it would 
pay the interest of this year’s loan; it 
would prevent the people, already most 
cruelly over-burdened with taxes, from 
being heavier loaded ; it would, if appro- 
priated to the purpose of supplying other 
taxes, under which the poor were suffer- 
ing, occasion joy and gladness to millions 
of miserable, though industrious poor ; it 
would answer for the duties now raised on 
leather, soap, candles, and salt; it would 
let in the light by day, and be the cause 
of cheering the lonely, miserable, dusky 
mansions of the poor labouring part of the 
community by night; in fine, instead of © 
corrupting the morals of all ranks, of in- 
fluencing parliament, and of furnishing 
means to the idle, extravagant, and pro- 
fligate, of wallowing in vice, riot, luxury, 
and dissipation; it might be happily em- 
ployed in rendering the poor, oppressed 
and industrious part of the community 
more easy and comfortable im_ their 
destined situations, and be the means of 
relieving them from those intolerable bur- 
thens, which no people under heaven bunt 
themselves this moment endure. 

The question being put on the Amend- 
ment, the contents were ZO, non-contents 


The Duke of Grafton repeated his for- 
mer proposition, that he would, if a com- 
mittee were appointed, prove to the satis- 
faction of the House, that 800,000/. would 
be an ample revenue to support, not only 
the honour and dignity, but the Justre and 
splendour of the crown. He intreated ad- 
ministration to consent to the proposition, 
as the only means of preventing the further 
increase of that influence, which threaten- 
ed to overwhelm this once glorious empire 
in inevitable destruction. He then moved 
the previous question. 

The Karl of Suffolk opposed the intend- 
ed eflect of the motion. He said, sixteen 
years experience had afforded the fullest 
proof that 800,000/. was not adequate to 
the support of his Majesty’s houshold, and 
the expences of his civil government; that 
the minister who was at the head of the | 
finances, was known to be equally able 
and frugal, and no less honest than either ; 
and that undcr so good a prince, assisted 
by such a minister, parliament had eve 
right to be persuaded that the public 
money was wisely laid out, and faithfully 
applied. 

The question being put on the duke of 
Grafton’s question, the contents were 98, 
non-contents 28. The main question on 
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the Address was then put, and agreed to 
by a majority of. 90 to 20. 


Protest against rejecting an Amendment 
to the Address on the Arrears of the Civil 
List.] The following Protest was entered : 

‘< Dissentient’ 

‘For the reasons contained in the 
Amendment proposed and rejected, viz. 
in lieu of the above Address, to substitute 
the following : 

‘¢ To assure lis Majesty of the inviola- 
ble affection and loyalty of this House, 
and that it is with the sincerest affliction 
we find our duty to his Majesty, and to 
our country, entirely incompatible with 
our compliance with the request made to 
us in his Majest ’s name. 

«« That at a time when the increase of 
public debt, attended with a decrease of 
the British empire, manifestly required the 
utmost economy in the management of 
the revenues of the crown, we cannot be- 
hold, without astonishment and indigna- 
tion, a profusion in your Majesty’s minis- 
ters, which the greatest prosperity of our 
affairs could scarcely excuse. 

‘© That this House, with the most zealous 
devotion to your Majesty’s true interests, 
begs leave to represent to your Majesty, 
that we humbly apprehend the clear reve- 
nue of 800,000/. a year, which supported 
the government and court of your Majesty’s 
grandfather, of happy memory, in great 
authority and magnificence, is fully suffi- 
cient, (if managed by your Majesty’s ser- 
vants with the same integrity and eco- 
_Nomy), to maintain also the honour and 
dignity of your Majesty’s crown, in that 
reverence, in which we wish, as much at 
least as those who have squandered awa 

our revenues, to see it always supported. 

arliament has already, in consideration 
(we suppose ) of some expences at the be- 
ginning of your Majesty’s reign, dis- 
charged the debts and incumbrances on 
the Civil List, to a very great amount. 
Again to exceed the revenue granted by 
parliament, without its authority, and to 
abuse its indulgence in paying one debt, 
by contracting, in so short a time, another 
and a greater, is, on the first view, a crimi- 
nal act. Your Majesty’s ministers ought 
to have laid some matter before this House, 
tending to shew that your Majesty’s go- 
vernment could not be reputably supported 
on the provision made by parliament ; 
whereas they have only laid before us the 
heads on which they have exceeded, with- 
out any thing which can tend either to 
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justify or excuse the excess; and the only 
reason given to us for paying that debt is, 
to be applied to our private emolument. 
It is our duty to attend to the reputation 
of parliament. And we beg leave to re- 
present to your Majesty, that a further in- 
e present-overgrown influence 
of the crown, would be a treacherqus gift 
from parliament, even to the crown itself; 
as it will enable the ministers to carry on 
those delusive systems which have been 
fatally adopted ; and which, if pursued, 
must lead to the utter ruin, as they have 
already produced the distraction, of this 
once great pape (Signed) 
Abingdon, Abergavenny, Archer, 
King, Thanet, Torrington, Stam- 
ford, Effingham, Portland, Rich- 
mond, Rockingham, Fitzwilliam, 
Devonshire, Manchester.”’ 


British Museum.] April 28. Sir Grey 
Cooper moved, that the Petition of the 
Trustees of the British Museum, together 
with the General State of Accounts of 
the British Museum, to Dec. 31, 1776, 
be referred to the Committee of Supply. 
Upon which, 


Mr. Wilkes said: 


Before the Petition of the Trustees 
of the British Museum is referred to the 
committee of supply, I beg the indulgence 
of the House to submit a few general ideas 
on that subject, entirely independent of 
party or politics. The encouragement of 
all useful knowledge, and the protection of 
the arts and sciences, appear to me, Sir, 
just objects of public regard, and highly 
deserving parliamentary attention, espe- 
cially in this great commercial country. 
Among the many proofs of the improve- 
ment of our national taste, and love of po- 
lite literature, the establishment of the 
British Museum claims the pre-eminence. 
It rose under the favourable auspices of 
this House, has been carefully watched 
over by us, and I hope will still continue 
to receive our friendly protection and sup- 
port. Various branches of learning have 
already derived singular advantages from 
that rich repository, and I think it may be 
made yet more extensively useful to this 
kingdom. This, Sir, can only be done by 
this House, by parliamentary assistance. 
I shall at present confine myself to gene- 
ral ideas, and only throw out some hints 
for a future day’s consideration. 

It seems to me, Sir, highly expedient 


that the Trustees of the British Museum 
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should not only be enabled adequately to 
fulfil the objects of their public trust, by 
making what is already collected as useful 
as possible to the nation, but still farther 
to extend the laudable purposes of their 
institution. Their present funds, we find 
by their Petition, are incompetent even to 
the contracted plan now pursued. It is a 
general complaint, that the British Mu- 
seum is not sufficrently accessible to the 
public. This must necessarily happen 
from the deficiency of their revenues. The 
Trustees cannot pay a proper number of 
officers and attendants. ‘This will to-day 
be in part the consideration of the com- 
mittee, into which the House will soon re- 
solve itself. But, Sir, I wish their plan 
much enlarged, especially on two important 
objects, Books and Paintings. This capi- 
tal, after so many ages, remains without 
apy considerable public library. Rome 
has the immense collection of the Vatican, 
and Paris scarcely yields to the mistress of 
the world by the greatness of the King’s 
Library. They are both open at stated 
times, with every proper accommodation, 
to all strangers. London has no large 
public library. The best here is the Royal 
Society’s; but even that is inconsider- 
able, neither is it open to the public, nor 
are the necessary conveniences afforded 
strangers for reading or transcribing. The 
British Museum, Sir, is rich in manuscripts, 
the Harleian Collection, the Cottonian 
Library, the Collection of Charles 1, and 
many others, especially on our own his. 
tory ; but it is wretchedly poor in printed 
books. I wish, Sir, a sum was allowed by 
parliament for the purchase of the most 
valuable editions of the best authors, and 
an act passed to oblige every printer, under 
a certain penalty, to send a copy bound of 
every publication he made to the British 
Muscum. Our posterity, by this and 
other acquisitions, might perhaps possess 
a more valuable treasure than even the 
celebrated Alexandrian Collection; for, 
notwithstanding that selfishness, which 
marks the present age, we have not quite 
lost sight of every beneficial prospect for 
futurity. Considerable donations might 
likewise, after such a sanction of parlia- 
mentary approbation, be expected from 
private persons, who in England, more 
than in any country of the world, have en- 
larged views for the general good and 
glory of the state. 


The British Museum, Sir, possesses few 


‘valuable paintings, yet we are anxious to 
have an English school of painters. If we 
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expect to rival the Italian, the Flemish, or 
even the French school, our artists must 
have before their eyes the finished works 
of the greatest masters. Such an oppor- 
tunity, if I am rightly informed, will soon 
present itself. I understand that an ap- 
plication is intended to parliament, that 
one of the first collections in Europe, that 
at Houghton, made by sir Robert Wal- 
pole, of acknowledged superiority to most — 
in Italy, and scarcely inferior even to the 
duke of Orleans’s in the Palais Royal at 
Paris, may be sold by the family. I hope 
it will not be dispersed, but purchased by 
parliament, and added to the British Mu- 
seum, I wish, Sir, the eye of painting as 
fully gratified, as the ear of music is in 
this island, which at last bids fair to be- 
come a favourite abode of the polite arts. 
A noble gallery ought to be built in the 
spacious garden of the British Museum 
for the reception of that invaluable trea- 
sure. Such an important acquisition as 
the Houghton collection, would in some 
degree alleviate the concern, which every 
man of taste now feels at being deprived 
of viewing those prodigies of art, the Car- 
tons of the divine Raphael. King Wil- 
liam, although a Dutchman, really loved 
and understood the polite arts. He had 
the fine feelings of a man of taste, as well 
as the sentiments of a hero. He built the 
princely suite of apartments at Hampton- 
court, on purpose for the reception of 
those heavenly guests. The English na- 
tion were then admitted to the rapturous 
enjoyment of their beauties. They have 
remained there till this reign. At present 
they are perishing in a late baronet’s 
smoky house at the end of a-great smoky 
town. (Sir Charles Sheffield’s house in 
St. James’s Park, now called the Queen’s 
Palace.] They are entirely secreted from 
the public eye; yet, Sir, they were pur- 
chased with public money, before the ac- 
cession of the Brunswick line, not brought 
from Herrenhausen. Can there be, Sir, 
a greatcr mortification to any English 
gentleman of taste, than to be thus de- 
prived of feasting his delighted view with 
what he most desired, and had always con- 
sidered as the pride of our island, as an in- 
valuable national treasure, as a common 
blessing, not as private property? The 
kings of France and Spain permit their 
subjects and strangers the view of all the 
pictures in their collections: and sure, 
Sir, an equal compliment is due to a ge- 
nerous and free nation, who give their 
prince an income of above a million a 
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year, even under the greatest public bur- 
thens. 

A remarkable opportunity, Sir, of im- 
proving the national taste in painting, 
which was lately lost, I hope may now be 
recovered. The incomparable sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and some other great painters, 
who do honour to our country, generously 
offered the late bishop of London, [ Dr. 
Richard Terrick] to adorn the cathedral 
of St. Paul’s, that glorious monument of 
the magnificence of our ancestors, with 
some of their most valuable works; but 
the proposition had to encounter the ab- 
surd, gothic prejudices of a tasteless and 
ignorant prelate, which were found to be 
insuperable. We have the satisfaction at 
present of having in the see of London a 
gentleman [Dr. Robert Lowth] not only 
of solid piety, but of the soundest learning, 
and of exquisite classical taste. I hope at 
_ such a favourable moment the proposition 
will be renewed and accepted. 

As almost all arts and sciences, as well 
as some of the most uscful manufactures, 
have a connection with each other, they 
will likewise give each other a mutual as- 
sistance. The beautiful art of engraving, 
which is now carried among us to an asto- 
nishing degree of perfection, will come 
to the aid of her sister painting. We have 
shewn our attention to that art this very 
session. I hope hereafter, even in this 
cold, raw climate, to be warmed with the 
glowing colours of our own gobclins ta- 
pestry, and I wish encouragement was 
given by parliament to that noble manu- 
fucture, which in France almost rivals the 
powers of painting. The important ad- 
vantages of such a commerce too we may 
Jearn from our neighbours. 

I am not alarmed, Sir, at the great ex- 
pence, which some gentlemen seem to 
dread as the mevitable consequence of 
what I have mentioned. The treasures of 
a state are well employed in works of na- 
tional magnificence. The power and 
wealth of ancient Greece were most seen 
and admired in the splendor of the tem- 
ples, and other sublime structures of Peri- 
cles. He boasted, that every art would 
be exerted, every citizen in the pay of the 
state, and the city, not only beautified, 
but maintained by itself. ‘The sums he 
expended on the public buildings of letter- 
ed Athens, in the most high and palmy 
atate of Greece, after the brilliant victo- 
ries over the Persians, diffused riches and 
plenty among the people at that time, and 
will be an eternal monument of the glory 
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of that powerful republic. The Parthe- 
non only, or Temple of Minerva, acknow- 

Jedged to be the most beautiful piece of 

antiquity now remaining in the world, 

which is of the purest white marble, cost, 

with its statues and sculptures, above a 

thousand talents, near 200,000/. 

One observation here, Sir, naturally 
occurs, which justice to the Trustees of the 
British Museum demands. No _ public 
money has ever been more faithfully, more 
frugally applied to the purposes for which 
it has been given, than what they have re- 
ccived. Perhaps the Trustees of the Bri- 
tish Museum are the only body of men, 
who have never been suspected of want 
either of fidelity or ceconomy. I think, 
therefore, we may safely trust them far- 
ther, not penuriously, but largely, on a 
great national concern, especially when 
their accounts are so frequently submitted 
to the examination of parliament. 

Learning, Sir, and the polite arts, have 
scarcely more than three enemies, igno- 
rance and stupidity always, superstition 
often. The noble lord with the blue rib- 
bon, who is at the head of the finances of 
this country, possesses wit, genius, a great 
deal of true taste, and a very cultivated 
understanding. The most important es- 
tablishment of this kingdom in taste and 
literature, now supplicates his assistance 
and protection, and I trust the arts will 
find in him a generous benefactor and a 
powerful protector. 

The House then went into the committee. 
Sir Grey Cooper moved, * that 3,000/. be 
granted towards enabling the Trustees of 
the British Museum to carry on the exee 
cution of the trusts reposed in them by 
parliament.” . 

Mr. Burke observed, that the House 
had of late shewn a most generous and 
giving disposition, both of their own, and 
the public money ; probably theyremained 
still inthe same good temper. To make 
atrial of that, lhe begred leave to amend 
the hon. gentleman’s motion, and instead 
of $,000/. insert 5,000/. Parliament had 
been liberal of late, not of single thousands, 
or hundreds of thousands, but millions, 
granted for slaying their brethren and 
fellow-subjects in’ America; and surely 
they would not be more backward to en- 
courage and protect the liberal and polite 
arts, than to forward the destruction of 
their species, and effect all those horrid 
mischicfs which are the inevitable conse. 
quences of civil war. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. 


. 
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Wilkes; but the question being put on 
sir Grey Cooper’s motion, the committee 
divided: Ayes 74, Noes 60. 


Mr. Wilkes’s Motion for expunging the 
Resolution respecting his Expulston.] April 
29. Mr. Wilkes rose and said: Sir; the 
important rights of election in the people 
are so died interested in the question 
which I think it my cia? to move again to 
this House, that no apology can be neces- 
sary for my embracing this, and every 
opportunity, which the forms of parliament 
permit, of bringing this business again to 
our consideration. Every elector in the 
kingdom, Sir, was injured by the Resolu- 
tion of the last parliament in the case of 
the Middlesex elections. A fatal prece- 
dent is thereby created of making an in- 
capacity by a vote of this House, where 
the law of the land, and common right, 
rendered the party eligible. The words 
of the Resolution of the 17th Feb. 1769, 
are, *¢ That John Wilkes, esq. having been 
in this session of parliament, expelled this 
House, was, and: is, incapable of being 
elected a member to serve in this present 
parliament.” By this arbitrary and capri- 
cious vote the House established an inca- 
peo ances tothe laws of the land. 
t is a direct assuming of the whole legis- 

lative power, for it gives to the Resolution 
of one House the virtue of an act of the 
entire legislature to bind the whole. The 
King, the Lords, the Commons of the 
realm, suffer alike from this usurpation. 
It effectually destroys both the form and 
essence of this free constitution. The 
right of representation is taken away by 
this vote. It is difficult, Sir, to decide, 
whether the despotic body of men, which 
sccomposed the last rotten parliament, in- 
tended by the whole of their conduct in the 
Middlesex elections to cut up by the roots 
our most invaluable franchises and privi- 
leges, or only to sacrifice to the rage of an 
incensed court one obnoxious individual. 
In either case the rights of the nation 
were betrayed by that parliament, and 
basely surrendered into the hands of the 
minister, that is, of the crown. 

We are, Sr, the guardians of the laws. 
It is our duty to oppose all usurped power 
in the King orthe Lords. Weare criminal, 
when we consent to the exercise of any 
illegal power, much more, when we either 
exercise, Or solicit it ourselves. This the 
late House of Commons did in the Address 
to his Majesty to dispense with the laws 
for the apprehending of two persons, not 
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felons, but honest laborious printers, Whe- 
ble and Thompson, in 1771. Yet I have 
heard this day, and frequently of late, that 
very House of Commons, notwithstanding 
this and many other violations of freedom, 
spoken of here with great applause. Gen- 
tlemen, Sir, look much displeased. There 
is not, however, Sir, I am satisfied, one 
gentleman of the law, who will now get 
up in his place, and justify the illegal 

roclamation, which was protested against 
in this House by some of the ablest law- 
yers among us before it issued, and has 
since been universally condemned. It was 
by me set aside judicially, and a man 
apprehended under that royal procla- 
mation discharged. 

I observe, Sir, on all occasions, a tender 
ness for the proceedings of that parliament 
which it in no respect merited. If, how- 
ever, they had been guilty of no other 
outrage against the freedom of the sub- 
ject, this alone respecting the Middlesex 
election, by which the constitution is over- 
turned, was sufficient for their full dis- 
grace in the annals of our country. The 
present question has been fully debated 
twice in this parliament, many times in 
the last House of Commons, and I believe 
every precedent quoted, which could be 
produced, from times the most favourable, 
as well as the most hostile, to liberty, 
from the remarkable case of Wollaston, 
in the reign of king William, to that no 
less celebrated oue of Walpole, in the 
latter end of queen Anne. An archangel 
descended among us would scarcely give 
a new, original idea on this subject. I 
shal! therefore reserve myself, Sir, for the 
reply, if I hear any material objection to 
the motion, which t shall have the honour 
of submitting to this House. I can foresee 
only one objection, which shall endeavour 
to obviate, and I hope the House will 


think that delicacy ought to yield to justice. - 


Gentlemen, I observe, have scruples of 
rescinding former resolutions, not knowing, 
they say, where such a practice may he 
It is a scruple, in my opinion, very ill 
founded. The first great object is truth, 
and we ought to follow where that leads, 
If the last parliament have acted wrong, 
let us reform their errors. If they have 
established a wicked precedent, we ought 
to reverse it. If we have ourselves com- 
mitted injustice, let us afford all the repa- 
ration in our power. We have given the 
world a remarkable instance of our re- 

entance this very session, in the case of 


Mr. Rumbold and Mr. Sykes. The 22d 
[9] 
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of November last the order to the At- 
torney General to prosecate Thomas Rum- 
_ bold, esq. and Francis Sykes, esq. as 
principal promoters and suborners of cor- 
rupt and wilful perjary at the election for 
Shaftesbury, was discharged, on the mo- 
tion of as respectable a gentleman (Sir G. 
Savile) as ever sat in parliament. That 
order, however, was made by ourselves in 
the very last session, on the 14th of Fe- 
bruary preceding the reversal. 

I have not yet, Sir, an inclination to 
quit the company of Messrs. Sykes and 
Rumbold. Their case will serve me 
farther in my reasonings. It is a strong 
argument against expulsion necessarily in- 
cluding incapacitation. I will suppose, 
Sir, that instead of the House having de- 
termined, in April 1775, in the first session 
of the present parliament, that neither of 
those two gentlemen, on account of their 
notorious bribery and corruption at 
Shaftesbury, were duly elected, it had then 
been voted that they were guilty of sees" 
the principal promoters and suborners o 
wilful aod corrupt perjury, a resolution 
the House dijd actually come to in Fe- 
bruary 1776, and in consequence of so 
black a crime they had been expelled. 
Subornation of wilful and corrupt per- 
jury is surely a more atrocious sin, and 
more merits expulsion, than the writing a 
libel. Afterwards let me likewise suppose 
the House change their opinion, and find 
they proceeded without sufficient evidence, 
@ resolution the House did actually come 
to in November 1776. By the courtly, 
but unpatliamentary, doctrine now pre- 
tended to be established, that expulsion 
means incapacitation, you would not have 
it in your power to restore them to their 
 geats, although you were perfectly con- 
vinced of their innocence. Justice would 
call aloud upon you to do it, because it 
appeared that no legal proof, no sufficient 
evidence was given, on which you had 
founded so rash, so unjustifiable a judg- 
ment; but the cries of justice would little 
— evail with a venal senate against ministe- 
rial despotism, or a royal edict in the form 
of a parliamentary resolution. My first 
expulsion, Sir, in January 1764, was for 
being the author of the North Briton, No. 
45. Where is to this hour the legal proof 
by the oaths of twelve of my countrymen 
to be found of that charge? I have never 
even been tried on that accusation. A 
court of law determined on the charge of 
republication, a charge which might have 
been brought against 500 other persons. 
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As little delicacy, Sir, has been shewn 
by us to the acts of former parliaments, as 
to our own resolutions. ave we mani- 
fested any tenderness to the memory of 
the first parliament which was called in his 
present Majesty’s reign? That parliament 
declared, and declared truly, in the Civil 
List Act, that 800,000/. was “a compe- 
tent revenue for defraying the expences 
of his Majesty’s civil government, and 
supporting the dignity of the crown of 
Great Britain.” Within these few days 
we declared that 800,000/. was not a com- 
petent sum, and ‘* That for the better 
support of his Majesty’s household, and 

the honour and dignity of the crown, 
there be granted to his Majesty, during his 
life, out of the aggregate fund, the clear 
yearly sum of 100,000/. to commencefrom 
the 5th of January 1777, over and above 
the yearly sum of 800,000/. granted by an 
Act made in the first year of his Majesty’s 
reign.” If thesum of 800,000/. was com- 
petent to these great purposes, we had no 
aoe to vote more of the people’s money. 

e were improvident, and prodigal trus- 
tees for the nation, not to use a more 
harsh expression. We likewise voted the 
last week above 600,000/. as the last par- 
liament had above 500,000/. much above a 
million in all, on the same pretext of pay- 
ing the debts of the King, when his Ma- 
jesty had enjoyed a competent revenue of 
800,000/. clear of all deductions and con- 
tingencies, and those debts were of the 
most suspicious nature even as to the ine 
dependency of this House. Let us not 
therefore, Sir, affect more tenderness for 
the last parliament in so flagrant an in- 
stance of injustice, as the case of the Mid- 
dlesex election, than we have shewn to 
them, and to ourselves too, in other re- 
spects. We ought, if we are men of hoe 
nour and principle, to do justice te all the 
electors of this hincdou, and by a formal 
repeal to make satisfaction to those zealous 
defenders of liberty, the spirited free- 
holders of this injured and _ insulted 
country. I desire, Sir, to recall to the 
memory of many gentlemen, what passed 
in this House the last parliament, on one 
of the great debates respecting the Mid- 
diesex elections. A noble lord, the darl- 
ing of his country, as well as the favourite 
of our army, whose memory is dear to 
every Englishman, for he joined to the 
bravery of Cesar all the mild and gentle 

ualities of our English hero, Edward the 
lack Prince ; that noble lord, Sir, stood 
up in his place here, and solemnly asked 
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pardon of his country for having, as he 
eaid, wounded the constitution, and vio- 
lated the rights and privileges of this king- 
dom, by voting as he had done in this 
House ‘in the business of the Middlesex 
elections. He did not stop there. He 
_ as anxious to make public reparation for 
& mistaken opinion, but of such moment ; 
and he afterwards joined the opposition in 
an important question respecting the dis- 
contents of the peeps on this yery sub- 
ject. We may all, Sir, imitate the love of 
justice and candour, if we cannot reach 
the high courage, of that illustrious, im- 
mortal character, the late marquis of 
Granby. 

While the resolution which I have men- 
tioned is suffered to continue on our Jour- 
mals, I shall believe, Sir, that the elective 
rights of the nation lie at the mercy of the 
minister, that is in fact of the crown; that 
the dignity and independency of parlia- 
ment are in danger of being entirely de- 
stroyed. It is evident, that no gentleman 
mow holds his seat by the choice of his 
constituents, but only by the good-will, 
and at the pleasure, of the minister, or 
by the royal permission. The tenure is 
equally precarious and unjust, for the con- 
stitution has clearly lodged in the people 
the power of being represented in this 
House by the man who is the object of 
their choice. A committee can never 
have but that single question to determine, 

rovided the party is by law eligible, and 
as pursued only those methods which are 
warranted by law. I will seize every op- 
ortupity of i uaing, of conjuring the 
ouse, if they have any reverence for the 
Jaws, utterly to rescind this unconstitu- 
tional and iniquitous resolution. We owe 
it to the present, and to every future age, 
and therefore I move, “‘ That the Resolu- 
tion of this House of the 17th of February, 
1769, ‘that John Wilkes, esq. having 
* been, in this session of parliament, ex- 


* pelled this House, was, and is, incapable 


‘of being elected a member to serve in 
‘this present parliament,’ be expunged 
from the Journals of this House, as being 
subversive of the rights of the whole body 
of electors of this kingdom.’’ 

There was no reply. The question was 
isamediately called for, and the Ho 
divided. Tellers. | 
Mr. Ald. Hayley - 


Yeas BP oan? « = « : 2 84 
ir Cooper os 
Noes Mr. St. John - es 8 e@ 140 
So it passed in the negative. 
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Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
licensing a Play-house in Birmingham.] 
On the motion for the second reading a 
Bill for enabling his Majesty to license a 
Play-house in the town of Birmingham, 

Sir William Bagot said he opposed 
the motion, because he disliked licensed 
theatres in manufacturing towns, and the 
fatal tendency of having theatres indiscri- 
minately established throughout the king- 
dom. He drew a picture of a variety of 
mischiefs which might ensue in such a 
town as Birmingham, from Mr. Yates’s 
having a power to act there, and defy the 
power of magistracy, urging, that forcing 
of tickets upon the working manufacturers, 
in lieu of wages, had already been prac- 
tised to such a shameful degree, that a 
magistrate, since dead, (Mr. Worley 
Birch) who was himself systematically a 
man of pleasure, admired plays, and was 
fond of actors and actresses, had at one 
time found it necessary to interfere, and 
inform the actors, even though they were 
his favourites, that if he heard any more of 
such pernicious practices, he would not — 
suffer them to play there again. Sir Wm. 
further said, that once they were sent out 
of town, and that they were not permitted 
to act in Birmingham again for three suc- 
cessive years. He observed, that the an- 
swer to him would be, ‘that it was im- 
proper to trust the case in the hands of 
magistracy; when it was notorious that 
there had been two unlicensed theatres 
suffered to be open at once for the two 
last suminers.””_ In reply to this he had 
to state the fact: there was no magistrate 
then near Birmingham ; Mr. Worley Birch 
was too much indisposed to attend busi- 
ness for some time previous to his death, 
and, since that event, no new commission 
had been sent down till the spring of 1776, 
when the King-street company of players, 
who were preparing to act, were prevented 
from so doing by the new magistrate. 
Sir William dwelt on the bad consequences 
of forcing tickets on the poor mechanics, 
and declared it was not only owing to 
their immediate masters, but also to the 
employers of those masters, the factors for 
foreign countries, who obliged the masters 
to put off what number they thought pro- 
per: in order still more to enforce his ar- 
guments. on this head, he drew a mclan- 
choly picture of the distresses of the poor 
people after they had received the tickets, 
shewing the diffculties they labour under, 
even to re-obtain half-price for them, and 
asserting, that they were frequently ob- 
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liged to send their children to the avenues 
of the theatre to sell them for what they 
could get, and that the gentlemen who 
could pass through such a range of unfor- 
tunate beings, in their way to the theatre, 
without feeling for their distress, must love 
trazedies better than he did. By way of 
proving, the fatal tendency of establishing 
theatres indiscriminately in any kingdom, 
sir William adverted to the times of the 
Romans, when he declared the giving 
theatres was the cause of the decline of 
the state ; he declared, that to add to the 
dissipation of the people was always the 
maxim adopted by those who meant to 
enslave them, and that the common means 
of fixing slavery on any people was by 
giving theatres. He bid the House re- 
collect the ancient medals, on the reverse 
of which was a theatre, with the words 
Ludi institutt. These were melancholy 
Instances of the truth of what he had as- 
serted, as it appeared from the words 
round the edges of such medals, that the 
Romans were also obliged to establish 
granaries of corn, and to give the people 
bread at the same time; this latter, he 
feared, wonld be the next step with Bir- 
mingham, if the House gave them a theatre. 
Here sir William introduced a kind of 
apostrophe on the subject of the Roman 
medals, appealing to the House how much 
more glorious it was to cast medals on any 
conquest, and how much better the in- 
scriptions of De Germanis, or De Britannis, 
appeared, than that of Ludi institutt. 
_From this digression he returned to his 
main subject, and remarked, that Birming- 
ham was a villave; that it had, from the 
industry and abilities of its inhabitants, 
grown into a large town; its glory, how- 
ever, was in its village situation, and he 
wished it to rctain it; he wanted not to 
see it ornamented with any royal trinkets, 
no royal charter, no royal incorporation, 
no royal theatres. And why, when the 
sense of the inhabitants was clearly against 
a limited theatre, should the House force 
one upon them? Why also give it to Mr. 
Yates, who had professedly broken the 
Jaw for five and twenty years? . There 
was, indeed, one reason: Mr. Yates had 
sent a card to every member, with his 
coinpliments, and begged their support of 
the Bill. Mr. Yates’s compliments! The 
Speaker, he doubted not, had received 
one; he hoped he would attend to it pro- 
perly. Sir William ended with intreating, 
that every gentleman would remember 
Mr. Yates’s compliments! 


’ Debate in the Commons on the Bill 
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Mr. James Luttrell agreed, that the 

Bill ought to be thrown out. He said that 
the pee of forcing tickets upon the 
workmen, instead of money to support 
their families, was very iniquitous, and un- 
less the players could be turned out of the 
town, it would be impossible to prevent 
those crimes; that many complaints re- 
quired redress, which could not be obtain- 
ed if the theatre was licensed, and it would 
be very dangerous for parliament to point 
out, and for his Majesty to countenance 
any description of talents and merit, which 
did not contribute to benefit the manu. 
factories. He spoke warmly against Mr. 
Yates, the petitioner ; said the petition was 
impudence, and the application ingrati- 
tude; therefore, if discretionary powers 
ought to be given to any man, Mr. Yates 
was the last person Birmingham could ap~ 
prove of, or that the House could with 
decency admit of. 

Mr. Fox objected to the asperity of the 
terms used by the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last, as improper for the place, the 
subject, and the person to whom they were 
applied. He had always retained a grate- 
ful sense of the entertainment he had re- 
ceived from actors of Mr. Yates’s acknow- 
ledged merit; and he could perceive no- 
thing in his conduct, on the present occa- 
sion, to justify such epithets. If the party, 
to whoin they were applicd, had been in 
a higher rank, it would, to say no worse, 
have been extremcly indecent to have so 

| treated him; and it must be very un- 
pleasant and mortifying to any man. He 
| therefore thou; ht it extremely wrong, and 
could not be a silent auditor of such seve- 
rities against a person who had only exer 
‘cised that right which every other man 
_had of applying to parliament. He de- 
clared himself for the second reading of 
the Bul, and sending it to a committee, 
‘when the true sense of the inhabitants 
: might probably be collected. If any thing 
| could be decided, one way or the other, 
he thought the probability was, that the 
_ majority of the inhabitants were in favour 
of the Bill, from the open and continued 
encouragement they had given to thea- 
_ trical entertainments for such a number of 
' years back. In his opinion, dramatic ex- 
| Libitions had their use every where, and 
often drew the attention of the common 
people, and prevented them from wasting 
their time and money in employments of 
a much more dangerous and pernicious 
nature. In general, they tended to civi- 
lize and polish the manners of nations; 
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and so far were the institutions of theatres 
from being the fore-runners of slavery, or 
the badges of despotism, that they were 
most encouraged, and flourished best, in 
free states. He was witty on what had 
fallen from sir William relative to the Ro- 
man medals. He said, he had much ra- 
ther see such medals now struck, than po- 
litical medals; for that there could be no 
disgrace in shewing by the words /udt in- 
stituti, that our manners were polished ; 
but there might be some in having medals 
with the inscription De Britannis Colunis, 
which would tend to throw a ridicule on 
our late glorious campaign in America. | 
Mr. Dempster enforced the hint thrown 
out by Mr. Fox, that the sense of the town 
of Birmingham had not yet been taken. 
He jocosely remarked, that he thought it 
no improper familiarity in Mr. Yates to 
send cards to any member, with his com- 


liments, desiring his support of the Bill. | 
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tations; and thought it was improper to 
treat him severely for his application to 
the House for a Bill to enable him to en- 
tertain the people of Birmingham accord- 
ing to law; but de he must, though with 
reluctance; give his vote against the second 
reading of the Bill; for it was clear to him, 
that there should be no theatres allowed 
by law in any manufacturing towns. He 
had heard from good authority, that the 
theatre licensed at Manchester, in conse- 
quence of a similar application to parlia- 
ment, had done a great deal of mischief 
already: nor could it be wondered at, if 
we consider what pieces are sometimes 
represented, which, not being new, are 
not subject to the controul of the Lord 
Chamberlain: the Beggar’s Opera, for in- 
stance, which had brought more unhappy 
people to the gallows, than any one thing 
he could name. As to the country gen- 
tlemen, surely this was not such an age of 


erhaps, it would have been more fami- | domestic retirement, but what they might 


liar, and have given less offence if the card 
had been from Mr. and Mrs. Yates! It 


find sufficient amusement in visiting their 


''neiyhbours in the summer, without want- 


was evident there always had, and would: ing to frequent a theatre. The affair of 
Continue to be, theatrical representations | the tickets, he observed, was become an 
at Birmingham; therefore, it was certainly | intolerable oppression; for it was not al- 


better to legalize them, and put them un- 
der the inspection and jurisdiction of the 
proper officer, than to leave it to the dis- 
cretion of a private magistrate to check 
their irregularities. The Lord Chamber- 
Jain would regulate a licensed theatre, and 
upon any just complaint of the inhabitants, 
suspend the licence. 

Sir Henry Gough, living near the town 


of Birmmgham, had frequent opportunities | poorer class of people, he was 0 


ways the master manufacturer who com- 
pelled his workmen to take them; it 
was the agents from foreign countries, 
who forced the masters to take them, or 
threatened to carry their orders elsewhere 
if they refused. Considering, then, the 
circumstances of Birmingham as a great 
manufacturing and trading town, depend- 
ing on the industry and frugality of the 

opinion 


of hearing the most melancholy complaints | it would be highly improper to license any 


against the oppression of forcing the poor 
workmen to take tickets for the players? 
benefits; and since there had been two 
rival theatres, the evil had been greatly 
increased, and that it was high time to put 
astop toit. The Bill, so far from apply- 
ing a remedy, would establish, and in some 
measure authorise, the hardship. There 
was no necessity Birmingham should have 


theatre there. | 
Mr. Burke, after exculpating Mr. Yates 
from the charge of impudence in his ap-« 
plication to the House, declared it to be 
the right of every subject to petition par- 
liament in any case, where the legislature 
could be of uso.to him. It rested with 
arliament to receive or reject his petition ; 
ut certainly he ought not to be treated 


any theatre; a strolling company might | with severity, so that he should go from 
now and then come there,. but the magis- | the House in a worse situation than -he 
trates would judge if it was proper for ' came to it. As to the opprobrious epi- 
them to perform or not; and having no | thets used in old acts of parliament against 
fixed residence or protection, they could | unlicensed players, he was sorry to say 
have no pretence for the shameful method , they partook of the savage temper of the 


of distressing the poor by benefit tickets, 
He was therefore against the Bill. 
Mr. 7. Lownshend bestowed great enco- 


times in which they were made. The pro- 
fession was a liberal one, and, under pro- 
per limitations, ‘highly useful ; and, there- 


miums on the talents of Mr. Yates as an | fore, he wished to see those whose abilities 
actor; acknowledged his having frequently | gave rational entertainment to the public 
received great pleagure from his represen- | treated with decent respect. If unlicensed 
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players were deemed vagabonds, surely 
Mr. Yates was justifiable in attempting to 
ebtain the sanction of the law for his per- 
son and for his entertainments, which the 

eople of Birmingham seem to have been 
Fond of for so many years. He thought 
the personal character of Mr. Yates had 
nothing to do with the shed He then 
corrected sir William Bagot in point of 
chronology, remarking, that theatres were 
instituted ut the time when the Roman re- 

ublic was in the most flourishing state ; 
that civil liberty encouraged this rational 
entertainment; and it was only on the 
principle that no man should be compelled 
even to pleasure, that he should oppose 
the Bill, because it was evident to him 
that a very great meony of the inhabit- 

ants were ayainst it. He mentioned sir 
William’s wish, that Birmingham might 
remain in its village state; and took notice 
of the politics of the times, which he feared 
would gratify the hon. gentleman’s wishes ; 
for instead of improving villages, and con- 
verting them into large towns, the wretched 
measures we had been pursuing for some 
time past, it was to be feared would soon 
reduce our great trading towns to obscure 
villages. Birmingham might very soon 
have no theatre, no manufacturers, no mia- 
gistrates. 

Mr. Wilkes went into the Roman his- 
tory, and maintained from thence that the 
time when theatres were most encouraged, 
was the very period when Rome enjoyed 
her civil liberty in its greatest perfection. 
Lelius and Scipio, the friends and pro- 
tectors of the liberties of the Romans, 
were likewise the patrons of Terence. In 
the free states of Greece, theatres flou- 
rished earlier than at Rome. It was a ra- 
tional entertainment, and the hon. gentle- 
man who mentioned the Beggar’s Opera, 
should have added, that in the same thea- 
tre the Conscious Lovers and Cato are 
performed: and I appeal, said Mr. Wilkes, 
to the gentlemen who have seen the re- 
presentation of Macheth, if they do not 
think it must have a greater effect to pre- 
vent the horrid crime of murder, than all 
the sermons that have been preached since 
the beginning of the world. With respect 
to the magistrates of Birmingham, I must 
obscrve, Sir, that they have no power but 
what they derive from the laws; and in 
permitting unlicensed players to perform 
for 60 many years, they were guilty of a 
breach of their duty: they suspended the 
Jaws; an offence for which one of the 
Stuarts was obliged “ leave this country, 
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The application from Me. Yates is @ very 
oper one, that he may be supported in 
is profession by the laws; and notwitn- 
standing all that has been said against hav- 
ing theatres at Birmingham, I still think 
the people will be better employed at the 
playhouse than in ale-houses and gin-shops. 
As to the majority, too much stress is laid 
upon them; if 50,000 of the inhabitants of 
Birmingham are against having any thea- 
tre at all, is this a good foundation, in a- 
land of freedom, for debarring the other 
10,000 from the enjoyment of a rational 
amusement, for which they have a strong 
inclination? Surely it cannot, it ought net. 
As to the abuse with respect to benefit 
tickets, it may be provided against io the 
progress of the Bill; I am therefore for 
the second reading. 

Mr. James Luttrell to explain, said, that 
Mr. Yates’s character was a very material 
and necessary object of consideration ; for 
that the Bill applied to take powers out of 
the respectable hands of the magistrates, 
who must have the peace and prosperity 
of the town and manufactures at heart, and 
that to vest those powers in the hands of a 
man who shewed contempt for the inha- 
bitants, and was odious to them, would be 
a@ crime in the House; therefore, as a 
member of it, he was free to give his opi- 
nion of Mr. Yates’s conduct. He main- 
tained, that Mr. Yates’s attempt to carry 
such a Bill, in defiance of all the principal 
gentlemen, and most of the inhabitants of 
Birmingham, was impudence, and paid no 
compliment to the integrity of parliament ; 
and that having received favours for twenty 
years, upon sufferance, shewed the height 
of ingratitude towards his benefactors. 

Mr. Rous spoke against the Bill, and 
replied to what Mr. Wilkes had said re- 
specting a magistrate’s suspending an act 
of parliament. He contended, that the 
hon. gentleman was mistaken in imputing 
a neglect of duty to the neighbouring ma- 
gistrates, because they permitted unli- 
censed theatrical representations, contrary 
to lew. As a magistrate, the hon. gentle- 
man ought to have known that it is no 
part of the duty of a magistrate to act in 
the first instance, but officially, on a com- 
plaint made, or information given. 

Mr. Harris remarked, that almost every 
- er who had taken a part in the 

ebate, had complained of enormities hav- 
ing been \ escraa for upwards of twenty 
years in Birmingham, and yet that several 
gentlemen wished to throw out a Bill cal- 
culate. to correct aud restrain similar 
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enormities in future. He mentioned seve- 
ral of the ancient writera of an elder day 
than Terence, and after speaking highly in 
praise of a well-regulated theatre, ended 
with urging the propriety of passing the 
Bill into a law. 

The Bill was read a second time. On 
the motion, that it be committed, the 
House divided : 

: t 18 


Tellers. 
t 69 


Mr. Fox - - = - 

Debate on Mr. Temple Luttrell’s Mo- 
tion for the Admission of Strangers into the 
Gallery of the House.| April 30. Mr. 
Temple Luttrell said, he thought it for the 
credit of all parties, that strangers should 
be admitted under proper restrictions ; 
candour, policy, gratitude, and duty to 
the people, whose representatives the 
were, called upon them to open their 
doors; so far as the confined limits of the 
House would admit of. There was, he 
insisted upon it, a constitutional right in 
their constituents to satisfy themselves 
how far their delegates did, or did not, 
discharge the trust reposed in them with 
firmness and fidelity, and to form some 
judgment whether their principles and le- 
gislative sufirages might merit a renewal 
of that trust on a future occasion. The 
persons solicitous to be present during the 
debates of parliament, are, generally 
speaking, such as are more immediately 
interested in the question under debate ; 
and he appealed to some of the ablest, and 
most diligent members of the House, whe- 
ther in former times they had not often 
been put in possession of matters of fact 
happily decisive of the business in issue, 
by stepping for a minute into the gallery. 
To fabricate and enact laws, especially of 
@ penal nature, as most of those were 
which had lately passed the House of 
Commons, with a clandestine privacy, like 
lettres de cachet from the court of Paris, 
and thus take by surprize a subject whose 
liberty, and perhaps whose life, is affected 
thereby, must, it stands to reason, in a 
free country like ours, be utterly repugnant 
to the vital principles of its constitution; 
be therefore should move for a committee 
of the whole House, to consider the seve- 
ral orders relative to the exclusion of 
strangers from the galleries. He said he 


Yeas Mr. Dempster - - 
Sir William Bagot - - 
Nozs 4 Sit Henry Gough - - 


So it passed in the negative. 
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was not partial to any particular mode; 
but hoped, ‘after due deliberation, the 
House would adopt that which should re- 
concile the reasonable, the commendable 
curiosity of decent persons who wished to 
be present, with the commodiousness of 
the members themselves. Some rule 
might probably be approved of similar to 
the following: “* Any member of the 
House attending his duty in parliament, 
to be permitted, during the remainder of 
this session, to introduce, before four 
o’clock on each day of public business, 
one person into the gallery below the bars, 
on delivering at the Speaker’s table, the 
name in writing of the person so intro- 
duced, and thereunto subjoining his own 
name as responsible for such introduc- 
tion.” The private business of the day 
was usually ended about four o’clock; 
supposing 300 members to be in the 
House by that hour, which was a greater 
number than he had ever seen during this 
session, and 200 of those meet with so 
many friends, whose names they should 
write down for admittance into the gallery, 
there would still remain seats enough 
within the bars for upwards of 100 mem- 
bers more, who might arrive in the course 
of the evening; that is, in case of an adu- 
latory address to the crown, or an aug- 
mentation to the civil list revenue; for 
those were the only divisions he had seen 
in parliament when the company was so 
numerous ; and indeed some scores of the 
majority members thought it sufficient if 
they repaired towards the close of the de- 
bate from the outposts, and upon a forced 
march to the standard of the minister. 
Hence it was that when the Ayes and 
Noes were finally cast up at eight or nine 
o’clock at night, there was sometimes a 
respectable attendance of near four-fifths 
of the whole body. Mr. Luttrell said he 
had been at the pains of measuring the 
seats, and if they would assign to stran- 
gers the entire gallery below the bar, 
there would yet be found near 800 feet of 
cushion for the easy accommodation of 
the members: he would not wish to limit 
every senator to the measure complained 
of the evening before, as prescribed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Yates for the Birmingham 
theatre, which was only nine inches each 
person; he would double that allowance, 
or even give twenty inches (which was 
about the size of the Speaker’s seat) to 
each member: a pampered prebend in & 
metropolitan stall asked no more, and it 
was within half a foot of the state chair ia 
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which his holiness of Rome is carried, by 
way of anniversary sacrament, to the sum- 
mit of St. Peter’s church, in all the pleni- 
tude of his divine vicegerency, to extin- 
guish heresy under the type of a lighted 
candle. When sir John Cust was Speaker, 
and during the great length of time that 
Mr. Onslow presided, strangers were ad- 
mitted even into the body of the House, 
while lord Chatham has here delivered his 
sentiments on public affairs, with god-like 

ersuasion and eloquence. Strangers have 
esi sullered to advance so far as beneath 
the rose which is in the centre of your 
roof; that rose which is now become, like 
the bloody ones of York or Lancaster, a 
symbol of state secrecy. To make its 
figurative import more perfect, 1 would 
have it painted white; the white rose of 
the 10th of June should perpetuate tne 
honour and virtue of our present ministers 
—with the arbitrary principles of their 
cabinet junto and cabinet parliament. 
Mr. Luttrell added much more on the 
ground of the original rights of the people 
in this free country, to be present at the 
national debates carried on in their behalf 
by their delegates in parliament; and 
wished only to have the advocates for the 
continuance of this calamitous civil war, 
and those who took the contrary side of 
the question, and reprobated the promoters 
of it, impartially listened to by their con- 
stituents without doors. No doubt the 
minister-would not object to opening the 
‘doors on the day of the budget. For his 
part, next to the exclusion of strangers 
altogether, he thought nothing so unad- 
visable in this business as to admit stran- 
gers partially to hear mutilated debates, 
or artful, dangerous, and wicked misrepre- 
sentations. He then moved, That the 
orders made upon the first of November 
last, «¢ That the Serjeant at Arms attend- 
ing this House do, from time to time, take 
into his custody any stranger or strangers 
that he shall see, or be informed of to be, 
in the House or gallery, while the House, 
or any Committee of the whole House, is 
sitting ; and that no person so taken into 
custody be discharged out of custody, 
without the special order of the House,” 
Also, “ ‘That no member of this House do 

resume to bring any stranger or strangers 
into the House or gallery’? might be read. 
And the same being read accordingly; he 
next moved, “ ‘That the said OMlers be 
taken into consideration in a committee of 
the whole House.’ 

Mr. Wilkes seconded the motion, 
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Mr. T. Townshend, not having observed 
Mr. Wilkes, seconded the proposal. As 
he had been a member of the House dur- 
ing three parliaments, he was master of 
the precedents of former times, and the 
custom of parliament, relative to the ad- 
mission of strangers. He said, that such 
indulgence was reasonable, and even ne- 
cessary, on constitutional principles; and 
he never had been witness, till the present 
Speaker was in the chair, of their general 
orders thereupon being vigorously put in 
force. He wished them to follow the ex- 
ainple of the other House, which had 
opened their door to strangers; but yet, 
he added, that he had a kind of plebeian 
rusticity about him, which could ill brook 
the ungracious way of doing it with regard 
to the Commons. He was severe upon 
administration ; he said he could impute 
their repugnance at going into a commit- 
tee to nothing but a glaring sense of their 
iniquity, and a conscidusness that their 
deeds would ill bear the light. 

Mr. Wilkes insisted upon what he called 
the constitutional propriety of going into 
a committee upon these rigid and unjusti- 
fiable orders on the journals against the 
very creators of their authority; and drew 
a@ picture of what he called the dark and 
bloody politics of the present junto of mi- 
nisters. 

Lord North took a view of all that had 
been advanced by the three gentlemen. 
He assured the hon. mover, that he by no 
means wished to open the doors on the 
day of the budget, nor at any other time. 
The day of the budget was to him a day 
of anxiety and labour, and not of exulta- 
tion: ** sufficient for the day would be the 
evil thereof.’? He flattered himself, at all 
events, he should have hearers enough on 
that day, without admitting strangers into 
the gallery: but he wished the hon. mem- 
ber would point out in what instance he 
had: deceived parliament, and misrepre- 
sented the state of this a or of fo- 
reign powers, before he advanced so 
harsh an insinuation. The hon. member 
had measured the size of the gentlemen 
belonging to the House, but he had not 
calculated so exuctly the size of consti- 
tuents who were to be admitted into the 
gallery: he conceived they could only be 
the constituents of the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last (Mr, Wilkes) and the proposal 
was to restrain the indulgence to about 
200 only, and all other constituents were, 
it seems, still to be kept out. He be- 
lieved the House would be of his opinion, 
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not to open the doors on any occasion, 
not even for the budget; though it was on 
very fair public ground that they had 
heretofore been admitted on that day. 

Mr. Luttrell should be sorry if the 
House held him capable of advancing 
charges of a criminal nature, such as the 
noble lord had erroneously taken to him. 
self, without stating the facts on which 
such charges were framed; much less 
would he leave the House with an impres- 
sion, that those charges might have been 
intended for that noble lord, for whom he 
had the respect and deference due to his 
exalted station and pre-eminent talents : 
but other ministers had so misrepresented 
the condition of our fleets and armies, and 
the resources of this country, as well as 
the policy and strength of their natural 
enemies, and of our revolted fellow-sub- 
jects (now fellow-subjects no longer !) 
that, he conceived, he was fully autho- 
rised in candour, to apprehend, that no 
very fair and authentic story would, upon 
the whole, compose the approaching an- 
nual budget. He observed, that although 
only 200 strangers might conveniently be 
admitted at the time, yet the indulgence 
would not be always confined to the same 
Individuals; on the contrary many thou- 
sands might in the course of a session 
hear some part of the debates: he should 
have thought that the noble Jord, who was 
present the preceding evening when a 
question was agitated locally affecting the 
county of Warwick, must have observed, 
that the gallery was nearly filled, not with 
Middlesex voters, whom the noble lord 
seemed so averse to, but with persons 
from that part of England immediately in- 
terested, who had the satisfaction to see 
both their knights of the shire zealously 
hee ne the wishes of all the respect- 
able inhabitants in the most populous and 
flourishing town of the county they re- 
Present, against a few presumptuous dra- 
Matic speculatists. 

_ Mr. Fox expressed his hearty approba- 
tion of the motion, and was glad the hon. 
gentleman who introduced it had not 
urged an absolute discharge of the uni- 
Orm and necessary orders of the House, 
_ @stablished for good government and de- 

Corum. He wished that the House would, 
88 heretofore, decline to enforce those 
Orders with such reprehensible rigour; 
and he was sure, that if a committee were 
to take it under candid consideration, 
Some method might be devised fully to an- 
‘wer the end proposed. He took a view 
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of lord North’s arguments. He dwelt on 
the expediency of letting in young men of 
parts and education, that they might culti- 
vate and improve their understanding, and 
become early habituated to the conduct of 
state affairs, and to political argumenta- 
tion. . 

Mr. Rigby said, the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last was himself the strongest proof 
that a gallery lesson in politics was not 
necessary to form a perfect statesman and 
orator ; for, if herecollected rightly, he was 
elected into parliament under the age of 
21, and before he returned home from 
his travels; and certain it was, he could 
not have been much schooled in that gal- 
lery. He added, that his fundamental 
maxim in politics was to be consistent 


throughout, and act according to the 


best of his judgment. He thought it im- 
proper to let in strangers ; they had no 

usiness in the House at all; and he had 
observed, that when they are thus in- 
dulged, scarce a day passes without some 
of the members being put to much incon- 
venience, and frequently they have been 
poled about and insulted. He always 
1ad voted against admitting strangers, and 
would continue go to do. Even when it 
was a custom to let in strangers under 
certain restrictions, he had never brought 
in any body, and never would, even should 
the like indulgence again take place. 
Some gentlemen were for letting in the 
eldest sons of members ; he had no eldest 
son; many other gentlemen, as well as _ 
himself, were so unhappy as to have no 
eldest son; were they choretore with pro- 

riety to be deprived of the benefit of such 
indulgence, if they chose to have their 
share of it? Besides, the eldest son was 
not heir by birth to a seat in that House ; 
he might, possibly, never have a seat there, 
except indeed where there were hereditary 
burgage tenures in the case. What good 
could result from strangers being in the 
gallery? Only to print speeches in news- 
papers of all sorts. He agreed that the 
Commons had little reason to be pleased 
with the stile and terms of their admission 
into the House of Peers: aline was drawn 
between commoners who are allied to the 

eerage, and all others of inferior dignity. 

ords’ brothers and lords’ cousins might 
be accommodated behind the throne, but 
the rest of that House must be content to 
stand below the bar, with an intolerable 
crowd of other persons, and with a risk of 
having their pockets picked. He finished 
by declaring, that although he disapproved 
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of the motion, he would not be one of 
those who would give his vote in favour 
of any positive resolution of parliament, 
to exclude the people without doors to- 
tally; and if the power could be totally 
vested in the Speaker, and committed to 
his discretion, he might perhaps risk a 
little of the strictness of his ruler’s doc- 
trines. 

Sir W. Meredith said, that none but 
members ought to be present during the 
debates of that House; there were votes 
published under the Speaker’s authority, 
which sufficiently declared the sense and 
determination of the House of Commons 
on every important question. The argu- 
ments, the motives, the policy, and influ- 
ence that might induce those decisions, 
were out of the pale of popular enquiry. 
The world at large, even our immediate 
constituents, had no just claim to be ap- 

rized of all the minutize of debate; but 
1f gentlemen wished tolet in strangers, they 
should first learn to preserve better tem- 
per, to lay aside inflammatory declama- 
tion, personal animosities, and indecent 
freedom of speech; then, perhaps, all 
parties might coincide in an opinion to ex- 
tend the indulgence that was now asked 
for, as far as it could go, without impeding 
the business of the nation, or molesting the 
members in the possession of their seats in 
the body of the House. 

The Speaker finished the debate, by 
calling on the House to instruct him on 
this delicate occasion how he was to act. 
He said, if it were to meet the sense of 
the House, and he could be allowed to 
admit strangers impartially, and according 
to a general rule agreed on by all parties, 
he'should be far, for his part, from having 
an objection to such indulgence; but he 
wished not to have a discretionary task 
assigned to him in an affair of this kind, 
where he was apprehensive that the best- 
meant complacency, and unbiassed dis- 
pensation of his power, would fail of giv- 
mg that unanimous satisfaction which was 
the first object of his ambition. 

The House divided : 


Tellers. 


Mr. Temple Luttrell 
Yess Me For ees 


Mr. George Onslow - 
Mr. Robinson - <- - 


So it passed in the negative. 
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Lord Radnor’s Protest against the Bill 
Sor the better Support of the King’s House- 


Protest against the Household Bill. 
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hold.} May 1. It was moved, that the 
Bill ** for the better support of his Ma- 
jesty’s household, and of the honour and 
dignity of the crown of Great Britain,” 
be committed: which being objected to; 
after a short debate, was resolved in the 
affirmative. 
«* Dissentient’ , 

‘¢ Because though I admit and zealously 
contend, that the splendor and dignity of 
the crown of Great Britain and the credit 
of the royal household, ought, for his Ma- 
jesty’s personal satisfaction, no less than 
for the honour of the nation, to be main- 
tained by liberal grants of parliament (li- 
beral beyond the charge of parsimony, or 
a minute calculation of the demands of 
government), yet when no consideration 
is had, and no account whatevcr given in, 
of various productive funds of which his 
Majesty’s servants are in the receipt, and 
which never are accounted for in parlia- 
ment, I must insist, that all calculations 
of a deficiency in the assumed sum of 
800,000/. only, are fallacious and absurd. 

‘¢ Because these funds produce either 
the sum of 78,000/. or more or less, If 
they produce that sum, the produce more 
than liquidates the present stated debt: if 
they produce less, but yet produce some- 
thing, the accounts upon the table cannot 
be true, for such produce would then either 
have been accounted for in diminution of 
this debt, or such produce is still in hand, 
and the means of discharging such debt 
remain; ‘or there has been some secret 
expenditure to which it has been applied, 
and which administration have not thought 
fit to mention. If they produce (as I 
cannot but think they do produce) consi- 
derably more, it surely rests on adminis- 
tration to shew the application, rather than 
becomes the credulity of parliament to ac- 
cept these accounts as complete, or its ge- 
nerosity to supply with such readiness, 
and consequently encourage the wanton- 
ness of their profusion as to the amount, 
and perhaps their criminality in destination 
of these sums. 

‘¢ And because when, cxclusive of the 
enormous sums stated to be lodged with 
certain persons, who are membcrs of the 
House of Commons, for secret and special 
services, (words calculated to perplex, and 
not inform), the extravagant amount © 
salaries and acknowledeed pensions, (to 
which hha tee jealousy claims @ 
right of making a jaige addition, on ac- 
count of the general belief, amounting 
with many persons to an internal convic- 
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tion, of considerable disbursements for se- 
cret and unacknowledged purposes), 13 
considered, 1 hold it my duty as a member 
of the legislature, to withhold the addi- 
tional means, afforded by this Bill, of cor- 
tupting the integrity of parliament. 

«© RADNOR.” 


Mr. SpeaAKER NortTon’s SPEECH TO 
THE KiNG ON PRESENTING THE BILL 
FOR THE BETTER SUPPORT OF HIS MA- 
JESTY’S ee May 7. The 
King being seated on the throne, adorned 
with his crown and regal ornaments, and 
attended by his officers of state (the Lords 
being in their dari) commanded the 
gentleman usher of the Black Rod to let 
the Commons know, * It is his Majesty’s 
pleasure they attend him immediately, in 
this House.”? Who being come, 


Mr. Speaker Norton addressed his Ma- 
jesty as follows:* 


‘¢ Most Gracious Sovereign, 

‘‘ The Bill, which it is now my duty to 
present to your Majesty, is intituled, ‘ An 
‘ Act for the better support of his Ma- 
‘ jesty’s Household, and of tlie honour and 
‘ dignity of the crown of Great Britain :’ 
to which your Commons humbly beg 
your royal assent. 

‘¢ By this Bill, Sir, and the respectful 
circumstances which preceded and ac- 
companied it, your Commons have given 
the fullest and clearest proof of their zeal 
and affection for your Majesty. For, ina 
time of public distress, full of difficulty and 
danger, their constituents labouring under 
burthens almost too heavy to be borne, 
your faithful Commons postponed all 
other business; and, with as much dis- 
patch as the nature of their proceedings 
would admit, have not only granted to 
your Majesty a large present supply, but 
also a very great additional revenue ;— 
great, beyond example; great, beyond 
your Majesty’s highest expence.+ 


‘s But all this, Sir, they have done, in a 


well-grounded confidence, that you will 
pply wisely, what they have granted 
liberally: and feeling, what every good 
subject must feel with the greatest satis- 
faction, that, under the direction of your 
_ Majesty’s wisdom, the affluence and 

grandeur of the sovereign will reflect dig- 
nity and honour upon his people.” 


* This is an exact copy of the Speech as 
published by the Speaker. 

+ Several members, who took notes of this 
Speech, wrote wanjs instead of exrpence. 


Mr. Speaker Norton's Speech to the King. 
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Ordered, nem. con. That Mr. Speaker 
be desired to print the Speech by him 
made to his Majesty in the House of 
Peers, this day, upon his presenting to his 
Majesty the Bill for the better support of 
his Majesty’s Household, and of the ho- 
nour and dignity of the crown of Great 
Britain, which then received the royal 
assent. 


Debate in the Commons on a Demand 
made by the Landgrave of Hesse for the 
Expences of Foreign Hospitals during the 
late Wary May 8. Inthe Committee 
of Supply, Lord North moved, ‘“ That 
41,820. be granted to the Landgrave 
of Hesse Cassel, to make good expences 
of foreign hospitals during the late war: 
that 32,934. granted for a like sum 
distributed among his Majesty’s subjects 
in America, for the losses they have sus- 
tained since the commencement of the 
present troubles in that country.”? On 
the first Resolution, the Committee di- 
vided, Ayes 38, Noes 20. The second 
was agreed to without a division. 

Colonel Barré condemned the conduct 
of administration in very severe terms, 
particularly for what he called their public 
profusion, and the House for its tame ac- 
quiescence in every thing proposed by the 
minister, however scandalous and bare- 
faced. He enumerated the several dou- 
ceurs the German princes had received, 
in grder to induce them toa mercenary 
bargain for the sale of human blood, to be 
spilt in a quarrel they had no more even- 
tual interest in, than in that now waging 
between the Turk and the Sophi of Persia, 
or the scenes of murder, oppression, and 
pivage, acting within the Mogul empire. 

very request, however unreasonable, was 
granted; every offer, however preposter- 
ous and humiliating, was made to those 
petty princes, to induce them to forward 
the schemes of a set of men, who were de- 
termined to extirpate our subjects on the 
other side of the Atlantic, or compel them 
to submit. They had double subsidies, 
levy-money, ordnance, and staff: they 
were paid for killed and wounded men, 
and still their corps were to be recruited 
to their full complements previous to their 
return to Hesse and Brunswick, so that 
ma were doubly paid, doubly officered, 
and were to have double subsidies. Levy- 
money was even paid for their officers, a 
circumstance unknown, he believed, in the 
military annals of mankind. He observed, 


{ that fourteen -years had elapsed since the 
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State claim, now revived, was first made ; 
that a commission was appointed to take 
the whole of the German demands into 
Consideration, to examine and liquidate 
them ; that after the most laborious inves- 
tigation, several of the claims, among 
which the present was one, were totally 
rejected, neither being properly vouched 
nor authenticated; and of those that had 
a colour of justice to support them, the 
commissioners thought they acted gene- 
rously by liquidating the demands at 11d. 
in the pound discount ; that is, instead of 
paying the German princes 20s., they gave 
them just 20d. An expression had fallen 
from him in a former debate, which he 
now begged leave to retract. He had 
said, that that House held the public purse. 
Fool, that he was, for being so deceived ! 
He might have long since learned, that 
whatever sum the minister thinks proper 
to-ask is instantly voted without hesitation, 
without account. 

Mr. Cornwall said, he was one of the 
commissioners who were appointed to li- 
quae the German demands; but denied 
that the charge for hospitals was totally, 
or at all rejected. It did not properh 
come under the cognizance of the board, 
because it depended upon another account, 
not at that time made up, that of Mr. 
Bishop, who was purveyor to the hospitals. 
So far from the demand being stated, it 
was kept up from the time it was first in- 
curred, to the present year, in a regular 
official manner; and when it came before 
the commissioners, it was neither refused 
nor reprobated, but was merely postponed, 
as not being regularly before shea: From 
what appeared then, as well as what he 
had learned since, he was convinced the 
claim was a just one. 

Mr. Burke said, he always understood 
that the German accounts had been set- 
tled many years ago; parliament and the 
nation, he presumed, understood so too. 
If he was mistaken, he was mistaken in 
good company ; and all he could say now 
was, that the commissioners, among whom 
he might include his hon. friend, had not 
done their duty. This demand, which, it 
seems, was known to every one but those 
who ought to have been thoroughly ac- 
quainted with it, lay sleeping for upwards 
of two years, and now came waking to 
that House, which, indeed, seemed, like 
the claim, to be slumbering over the in- 
terest of the nation. If this demand was 

aid, the certain consequence would be, 
its betng followed by others beyond num- 
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ber—‘ The fruitful parent of a hundred 
more.” All Germany will daily teaze 
with importunities, or stun this House 
with its after-claps. We shall never be 
easy ; we shall never have done granting, 
nor they asking, while we have a shilling 
left to grant. He was severe on the mi- 
nister for urging a matter of so much con- 
sequence when there was so thin an atten- 
dance. 

Lord North allowed, that the account 
was of a long standing; and wished it had 
been made earlier. That, he observed, 
however, was the only objection that could 
be urged against it; for he was of opinion 
that the account was clearly stated, and 
that the demand was just, and ought to 
be paid. | : 

Mr. T. Townshend spoke warmly against 
the motion. He observed, that the Ger- 
man accounts were made up most iniqui- 
tously ; and that that able and honest 
man, the late Mr. Grenville, being minister 
at the time the commission was appointed 
to enquire into, and to liquidate them, set 
his face against them. He instanced one 
or two particulars of gross imposition, and 
observed, that although the dcefalcation 
made by the commissioners might not be 

uite so much, as that stated by his hon. 
riend, he was pretty sure that it amounted 
to full two-thirds, if not more. He in- 
stanced one article of 70,000/. being en- 
tirely rejected; whether the claim now 
made was included in that sum, he knew 
not; but he was certain the whole affair 
had a very disgraceful appearance. 

Sir Charles Bunbury said, he should 
certainly give his negative to the resolu- 
tion; an account examined and settled, 
should never again be brought forward, 
unless proofs, which were out of the power 
of the creditor, accompanied it. Nothing 
like that was pretended ; no new light was 
A dagee of; the only reason assigned by 
the minister for complying with the de- 
mand was, merely that it was made, and 
that was all. 

_ An explanatory conversation now took 
lace between lord North and Messrs. 
arré, Cornwall, Townshend, and Burke ; 
in the course of which, nothing could be 
drawn from the Treasury-bench, but that 
the honour of the nation, founded on its 
good faith to all the world, particularly to 
its allies, rendered a compliance with the 
present demand indispensably necessary. 

Mr. Burke denied that the good faith, 
or national honour, was at all concerned. 
On the contrary, he thought that they 
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were both so much concerned, as to re- 
ject the motion with contempt. If we 
gave money, we should give it spontane- 
ously, and not be bullied out of it. The 
Hessians were now maintaining 2 ministe- 
rial war in America. Honour, dignity, 
even decency was to be sacrificed to this 
favourite measure. Hesse availed them- 
selves of the glorious golden opportunity, 
and extorted the sum now demanded ; 
or, he presumed, threatened to withdraw 
their troops. He laughed at the dignity 
and honour of the nation, and the good 
faith observed by it towards its allies; and 
concluded with predicting, that the king 
of Prussia would again renew and press his 
claims relative to the arrears of subsidy 
due since the late war; and, in his opi- 
nion, was much better entitled to be gra- 
tified, than the landgrave of Hesse, though 
he did not mean to consider the justice of 
his Mujesty’s claim in any other than a 
comparative view. 

The Resolutions were then agreed to. 
The Speaker having resumed the chair, as 
soon as the first Resolution was read, 

Sir Henry Hogiton said, that no person 
would be readier to support the good faith 
of the nation than himself; but he could 
hever consent to the granting a sum of 
money, which exactly resembled a foreign 
tnbute, extorted from us on account of 
the distracted situation of our public af- 
fairs. He was certain, that no example of 
such a requisition was known in the annals 
of parliament, that a debt should be de- 
manded at the end of 14 years; and that 
at such a critical season, that, he pre- 
sumed, those who made it imagined that 
it could not, nor would not be denied. 
For his part, however ready he was to give 
Strength and vigour to government, he 
should do all in Ris power to disappoint so 
ungenerous an expectation; and as he 
spoke, he should most certainly vote 
against it. He could not help expressing 
some degree of indignation at an attempt, 
which bore every appearance of endea- 
Vouring to impose on the nation by means 
the most unprecedented and unjustifiable. 

Mr. Cornwall said the affair had been to- 
tally misunderstood in the committee. 
The demand was represented as a dormant 
cdaim, now orahaly though suffered to 
sleep for 14 years; that it was rejected by 
the commissioners appointed to liquidate 
the German demands, during the admi- 
nhustration of Mr. Grenville; and that, in 
its present shape it wanted that degree of 
authenticity, which it ought to have, to 
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entitle it to the attention of that House. 
He should say a word or two on each of 
those heads. As to the staleness of the 
demand, the contrary was manifest, for it 
was included in the gross sum which came 
before the commissioners, but not thinking 
themselves authorized, the matter, so far 
as it concerned them, was postponed, not 
rejected. Applications were then made 
through an official channel, where it was 
answered, that until Mr. Bishop’s ac- 
counts, who had the superintendancy of 
all the hospitals, were received, nothing 
could be done. When those accounts 
were passed, the foreign hospitals made a 
part of them. They were accordingly re- 
ferred to the auditor of the imprest, where 
being audited and hii they were re- 
ferred back to the Treasury board. So 
the affair stood in 1773 or 1774, when the 
last steps were taken in this matter. Other 
business of greater importance, or ‘acci- 
dent, prevented any thing more being done, 
till the treaties with Hesse were entered 
into: and from that time till the account 
was ultimately examined and approved of, 
nothing particular passed on the occasion. 
The discharging the demand made no part 
of any public or private stipulation. When 
the Treasury board received that degree 
of satisfaction, and those regular official 
documents it always requires, administra- 
tion for the first time determined to bring 
the matter into that House. The claim, 
then, being neither a stale nor dormant 
one, he could with justice say, that it was 
never rejected. The reason why the com- 
missioners declined having any thing to do 
with it, was this: Mr. Bishop’s accounts, 
in which those of the foreign hospitals were 
included, not being passed in the official 
forms, it was impossible for them to deter- 
mire on the affair of foreign hospitals, 
without directly taking upon them to de- 
cide on Mr. Bishop’s accounts, which was 
clearly out of their province. And as to 
the last objection, that the accounts were 
neither clear nor properly vouched, if even 
true, it did not remain to be now discussed. 
If they were improperly passed, that might 
be a subject very proper for the House to 
examine into, as applying to the conduct 
of the officers; but, as against the claim, 
it availed nothing. The demand was 
made in time ; it was regularly examined, 
and officially passed; and consequently, 
as between this country and the landgrave 
of Hesse, it had every sanction which the 
law or constitution could give it. “'. 

Sit George Howard observed, however 
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ingenious the hon. gentleman’s arguments 
might be, they were nevertheless far from 
bringing home conviction to hismind. He 
well remembered, that when he was in 
Germany, frequent applications were made 
to him on the subject, but he could never 
be prevailed upon to give his countenance 
to what he all along had reason to believe 
was conducted in a very suspicious, if ‘not 
fraudulent, manner. He recollected hav- 
ing several . conversations with Bishop, 
which, with what he learned himself, were 
the causes why he entertained the disap- 
probation he now expressed; nor could he 
see how the passing of Bishop’s accounts 
totally precluded the commissioners from 
entering into any enquiry into the justice 
of the demand, but by resorting to the 
true cause, which was, that the claim was 
really and truly rejected: or that if it had 
been pressed at the time, it would have 
been found to be unsupported by truth or 
justice. In every light, therefore, he con- 
sidered the claim, and from the mode of 
bringing it forward, he had still more rea- 
son to think it ought not to be complied 
with. 

Mr. Baldwin opposed the receiving the 
report, chiefly on account of the staleness 
of the demand. The debt, on which the 
demand was founded, was contracted 16 
years ago. A regular demand was made; 
commissioners were appointed to decide 
whether it was or was not a just one; the 
issue of their enquiries was a positive re- 
jection. 
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to the humiliating situation of being dic- 
tated to, and bullied, by every petty prince 
on the German continent, into the most 
mortifying and disgraceful concessions. © 
This, he said, with numerous others of the 
same tendency, were the blessed fruits of 
endeavouring to reduce our subjects in 
America to a state of the most wretched 
slavery. 

Mr. Cornwall said, when the matter first 
came to his knowledge, he retained some 
doubts whether it could be entertained, 
or be properly brought before parliament ; 
but when, upon further enquiry, he dis- 
covered the true state of the transaction, 
as he had represented it, the noble lord 
whomoved the resolution in the committee, 
as well as himself, were of opinion, that 
the money might have been paid without 
bringing it into parliament, or previously 
procuring its consent, as an out-standin; 
arrear, regularly vouched, audited, an 
passed. 

Mr. Burke was extremely jocular on the 
hon. gentleman who spoke last. The hon. 
gentleman, said he, first had his doubts, or 
rather was of opinion, that the application 
should have been rejected; and 1 think 
with great justice. His doubts, however, 
on further enquiry, began to vanish, and 
at length running from one extreme to the 
other, his mind suddenly became so en- 
lightened, that he thought the noble lord 
might pay the demand without even so 
much as consulting this House, but only 
inform us he had paid it. This, I confess, 


Mr. Booth said, the present was aclaim , is a most extraordinary alteration of senti- 


he could never consent to; and the mode 
of bringing it forward, so late in the season, 


and when so many of the representatives | 
of the people were absent, not expecting ' 


such an after-clap, rendered the affair still 
more disagreeable. 

Sir Grey Cooper insisted, that nothing 
could be more clear than the accounts, 
nor nothing more satisfactory than the 
manner in which they were vouched and 
passed. That whatever reluctance some 
gentlemen might have to the staleness, 
there did not a single objection subsist 
against the justice of the demand; and as 
for its being of so long a standing, when 
it was considered that it could not have 
been otherwise, that objection must share 
the same fate, as proceeding entirely from 
necessity. 

Mr. 7. Townshend contended, that the 
present sum, if voted, would be in fact an 
additional subsidy; and lamented those 
fatal measures which had thus reduced us 


ment. Ishould be glad to know from the 
hon. gentleman the ground of his doubts, 
when they began to vanish, and what it is 
that at length wrought this mighty change. 
Did the hon. gentleman’s doubts proceed 
from his opinion that the claim was abso- 
lutely rejected by the very commission un- 
der which he acted? If they did, what 
new lights has he since received? I will 
appeal to himself if he has a single word 
of information now, more than he had then. 
If this be the case, how is it possible toac- 
count for this sudden illumination of his 
mind, but by supposing that he looks for- 
ward to the possible consequences of a re- 
fusal, and sanctifies the means by the end, 
that of keeping the landgrave in good 
temper. But there is something still more 
unaccountable in the hon. gentleman‘s 
conduct in another particular, than even 
any thing I have yet mentioned; that is, 
though he and the noble lord aré both 
perfectly satisfied that the money demanded 
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might be issued officially, as an arrear due 
to the subjects of the landgrave, or rather 
the landgrave himself; yet out of a kind 
of deference, or condescension, ormodesty, 
or whatever his and the noble lord’s friends 
may interpret it to be, his lordship, I pre- 
sume, by the advice, or at least with the 
approbation of his hon. friend, comes to 
parliament. As he first doubted, was 
afterwards satisfied, and was finally con- 
vinced, does the hon. gentleman begin to 
doubt again? He certainly does, or he 
must confess himself guilty of great impru- 
dence and possibly injustice; for suppose 
the resolution should not be agreed to, 
though the hon. gentleman is convinced 
that the claim is just, and the money safely 
issued by the board-at which he sits, the 
, Claim would be, nevertheless, for ever re- 
probated, and the claimant unjustly de- 
prived of his demand. 
The House divided; Ayes 50; Noes 42. 


" Debate in the Commons on Sir James 
Lowther’s Motion for an Address relative 
to the Income of the Royal Brothers. ] 
May 9. Sir James Lowther moved, * That 
an humble Address be presented to his 
Majesty, to express the just sense this 
House entertains of his Majesty's regard 
for the lasting welfare and happiness of his 
people ; and, as this House cannot omit any 
opportunity of shewing their zeal and regard 
for his Majesty’s honour, and the prospe- 
rity of his family, humbly to beseech his 
Majesty, that, in consideration of the high 
rank and mest of their royal higlinesses 
the dukes of Gloucester and Cumberland, 
he would be ‘graciously pleased to make 
some addition to their annual income, out 
of the revenues cheerfully granted his 
Majesty for the expences of the civil go- 
vernment, and better supporting the ho- 
nour and dignity of the crown; and to 
assure his Majesty, that this House will 
enable his sey effectually to perform 
the same, as nothing will more conduce 
to the strengthening of his Majesty’s go- 
vernment, than honourably supporting the 
dignity of the different branches of the 
royal family.” He began with warm en- 
comiums on the many public and private 
virtues of the two princes; and observed, 
what a disgrace and renronch it was to the 
nation, to permit their royal highnesses to 
live in a state much below that maintained 
by several private gentlemen; a circum- 
stance extremely unbecoming the dignity 
of personages of their rank; that nothing 
could panne 5 stronger appearance of 
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national disgrace, than to have the first 
prince of the blood, the sovereign’s next 
brother, a fugitive, or a kind of pensionary 
at Rome, not from any extravagance of 
his own, but merely from the extreme 
scantiness of his income, which was known 
to be inferior to that of several private 
gentlemen in both kingdoms; nay, he be- 
lieved inferior to the regular receipts and 
profits of many persons concerned in trade 
and commerce. The peculiar hardships 
and sufferings of the royal brothers became 
still more exaggerated, and were rendered 
more irksome and mortifying, when they 
were contrasted with the enormous sums 
granted for the support of the dignity and 
splendour of the crown, while both were 
tarnished and disgraced, and the money 
thus generously given employed in put- 
poses of corruption, and squandered away 
on the most worthless, to a degree of pro- 
fusion, unknown to any civilized state in 
Europe. The royal duke, now at Rome 
for the reason now assigned, is in the line 
of succession to the crown, and has had a 
child born in that capital, and living, who 
may possibly sit on the throne of these 
realms. I will allow that such an event is 
not very probable; but it is sufficient for 
my purpose to contend, that it may hap- 
pen. What, then, would be the conse- 
quence? But that you must of course be 
governed by a prince not only born, but 
educated at Rome. He flattered himself 
that he had been uniform in the whole 
course of his parliamentary conduct; that 
he liked to speak his sentiments frecly and 
openly; for that truth being his object, he 
always pursued it to the best of his know- 
ledge. ‘He was liable to error and mistake, 
but he liked candour and steadiness of 
conduct so well in others, that he should 
endeavour to practise it himself. He ad- 
mired it even in a warm opponent, a per- 
son whose political sentiments were known 
to be so directly opposite to his; the per- 
son he meant was the right hon. gentle- 
man on the floor, (Mr. Rigby) who, he 
observed, since he first knew him, always 
spoke without reserve, and seldomchanged 
his party or his opinions. He said, he 
was furnished with a strong argument in 
support of the present motion, by the very 
persons who constituted the constant ma- 
jorities of that House. They must agree 
with him, because they maintained it in 
debate, on a former occasion, that the ne- 
cessaries of life were greatly enhanced in 
their value ; that the prevailing fashion of 
the times, was to live in an increased state 
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of luxury, elegance, and splendour ;_ that 
such an inevitable increase of expenditure 
called for a suitable increase of income; 
that at no time within his memory, nor 
that of any member then present, was the 
income of the royal dukes sufficient to 
maintain their rank, nor at all adequate to 
the m ost moderate and measured economy ; 
and that the parallel held throughout, for 
if the increase of the Civil List revenue 
was necessary for the splendour and dig- 
nity of the crown, a suitable support for 
those who were so nearly related to it, 
formed a part of that very dignity and 
splendour. None could say that either 
were maintained, if the King’s brothers 
were doomed to suffer a kind of banish- 
ment, in a state of poverty and obscurity, 
because they were not enabled by the 
crown or the nation to live according to 
their rank in their native country. He 
finally observed, that the application now 
made to the throne was by no means un- 
recedented; that such addresses had 
een frequent, and succeeded in more in- 
stances than one; particularly in respect 
of the late prince of Wales, father of his 
present Majesty, and the two royal bro- 
thers, who are the objects of the motion. 
Sir Edward Astley seconded the motion, 
observing, that the argument of similarit 
and relation, so judiciously urged by his 
hon. friend, were unanswerable. The 
gentlemen on the other side must agree 
fully to it in all its parts. The expences 
of living are increased ; the means of sup- 
port must keep pace with it, say those 
gentlemen. The dignity and splendour 
of the crown, from these circumstances, 
call for such an augmentation. Is not 
this every thing that the warmest friends 
of the motion would wish to urge in its 
support ; unless at the same time they will 
have the hardiness to contend, that the 
royal dukes stand in a different predica- 
ment from every other person in the king- 
dom; and hazard still a greater paradox, 
by saying, that the necessities and the 
humble, unprincely situations of the royal 
brothers, bear no affinity to the splendour 
of the crown, or the dignity of the nation ? 
Sir J. G. Griffin, after objecting to the 
propriety of the motion, and urging the 
difficulty of discussing a subject of so deli- 
cate a complexion, involving in it the King 
and his royal brothers, proposed the pre- 
vious question. 
Sir George Howard said, it was much 
more decent to let the King exercise his 
ewn discretion, than to dictate to him 
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concerning the disposal of what was his 
own property, as much as that possessed 
by any member of that House. In another 
light too, it was more proper to let the 
King, after he had been for some time in 
the possession of his newly augmented re- 
venue, judge whether he could with pro- 
riety, by accidental savings, increase the 
incomes of his royal brothers. On the 
whole, if the present motion was to have 
any effect, in his opinion it would be that 
of increasing parliamentary grants, and the 
public burdens already become enormous. 

Governor Johnstone contended, that 
there was nothing improper or unseason- 
able in the motion ; that the average ex- 
penditure of the crown, for the last eight 
years, was full 20,000/. per annum under 
the Civil List revenue; that the minister 
promised very considerable savings in all 
the departments; and that, consequently, 
it was fair to contend, that the motion was 
both reasonable and seasonable ; and as to 
the propriety of the terms in which it was 
conceived, they were the same as those 
made use of by the late celebrated Mr. 
Pulteney, on a similar occasion. 

Mr. Rigby opposed the motion in the 
most strenuous terms. He said, he had as 
high a respect for the royal dukes as any 
individual in that House, but, in his opi- 
nion, the motion would, if carried, have a 
most ludicrous, or rather ridiculous cffect ; 
it would be granting a sum of money to 
his Majesty for his own particular pur- 
poses, and in the same breath almost de- 
siring him to apply it to different purposes. 
It was mere child’s play, giving a thing in 
one instant, and demanding it the next, in 
order to bestow it on another. He then 
‘turned with vehemence towards the chair, . 
|and arraigned the conduct of the Speaker 

with great acrimony. He said, that though 
our burdens were heavy, and our expences 
Immense, our situation had been grossly 
| misrepresented in a place, and in the pre- 
‘sence of those, where nothing but truth 
should be heard. That the sentiments de- 
clared at'the bar of the other House to be 
:those of this, were never so much as 
,thought of here; that the Commons of 
this kingdom knew better; that for one, 
| he totally disclaimed them; and he was 
certain that a very great majority of that 
House did so too. He trusted, that before 
the House rose, it would be proved whether 
the House thought with the Chair, or with 
him, whose sentiments, he said, were di- 
rectly contrary to those delivered in the 
name of that House at the bar of the 
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House of Lords, on Wednesday last. He 


then resumed his argument, and observed, 
that that heroic prince, the late duke of 
Cumberland, though his royal father’s pe- 
culiar favourite, had no more than 15,0004. 
per annum, tili after the battle of Cullo- 
den, when his income was augmented, for 
his very eminent public services; not out 
of the Civil List revenue, but immediately 
by the bounty of parliament, who settled 
an annuity of 25,000/. on him for life. He 
repaid the compliments paid him by the 
hon. gentleman who made the motion; 
and hoped he should alwavs persevere in 
the same steady line of conduct to the end. 
Whether he acted right or not, he was 
conscious he always intended it. As to 
the comparative income of the two royal 
dukes, to that of several lords in this king- 
don, he allowed, with him, that it was con- 
siderably less than several. There were 
many rich lords,and many rich commoners. 
Would the hon. gentleman, for instance, 
wish that his Majesty should augment the 
royal dukes’ income, so as to be equal to 
the estate possessed by the hon. gentle- 
man himself? If he would, then most cer- 
tainly he must allow, that such an aug- 
mentation would lay a ground for another 
application to parliament from the throne. 
Mr. Fox said, he thought the motion 
was right, proper, and scasonable ;_ right, 
that those who were so nearly allied to the 
crown should have part of the public mu- 
nificence, intended to promote every thing 
which might add to its splendour and dig- 
nity; proper, because no persons were 
more competent to judge ‘of the disposal of 
money than those who granted it; and 
seasonable, because no time could be bet- 
ter to urge the crown on such a subject, 
than when the sense of its own necessities, 
and the gencrous conduct of parliament, 
might promise to make a favourable and 
grateful impression. He dwelt on the in- 
creased price of provisions, and the com- 
parative value of money now, and during 
even the last reign; and observed, that 
though this argument was much relied on 
In support of the augmentation of the Civil 
List revenue, it applied much stronger in 
the present case, because the increased 
value of the necessaries and conveniencies 
of life had a much stronger comparative 
operation ; he believed, in the proportion 
of full three to one, on an income almost 
totally expended in those uses, than ona 
revenue, the greater part of which was 
issued in round suns, with which neither 
the splendour, dignity, nor immediate ex- 
(VOL, AIX.) 
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| pences of the crown were at all concerned : 
this he instanced in the several heads of 
| salaries, pensions, secret service moncy, 
| ambassadors, &c. He then stated several 
general reasons in support of the motion, 
such as the increase of salary to the judges, 
the averplus between the real expenditure 
| for the eight last years, and the necessity 
there was to enable the royal dukes to sup- 
port their high rank, both as peers of the 
first order, and as being so nearly allied to 
the throne. He said, it had been always 
the policy of this country, to make a suit- 
able provision for the different branches of 
the royal family ; it rendered them inde- 
pendent of ministers; and bound them by 
interest and sentiment to preserve that 
constitution under which they enjoyed 
such pre-eminent and solid advantages. 
On the other hand, a royal family, in nar- 
row and dependent circumstances, are 
compelled to look up to the throne for 
protection and support; and from the very 
nature of their situation, are liable to be- 
come the instruments of the crown in 
forging chains for their country. This, 
he was certain, was at present entirely out 
of the case; the King was as averse to em- 
ploying them in effecting purposes so far 
from his heart, as they would be to comply 
with them, had he entertained sentiments 
of a different kind. He concluded by ob- 
serving, that there were many public and 
| private reasons for wishing to sce every 
branch of the royal family happy and easy 
in their domestic circumstances. . 

Mr. MWukes said, he stood up in his 
place, as an individual, to avow that the 
bounty of parliament exceeded, by several 
thousand pounds, the accounts delivered 
in; and he hoped that a proper addition, 
in consideration of that surplus over what 
the King’s wants were stated to be, might 
be made to the income of the roval dukes, 
Full of these sentiments, he should most 
heartily concur in the motion, 
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Tellers. 
Sir James Lowther 
a 43 
ES ve ™“ 5 
No Ri George Howard - i 152 
So it passed in the negative. 
and lord North, in an audible voice, gave 
notice, that other business of consequence 


| The previous question was then put, and 
the House divided. The Noes went forth: 

Yeas Captain Johnstone 

Sir John Griffin Griffin 

While the majority were in the oe 
during the division, silence was enjoined, . 
was to come on after the division, and, 

[Q] 
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said he, ** You are therefore requested not 
to go home.” 


DEBATE IN THE Commons ON Mr. 
SPEAKER NortTon'’s SPEECH TO THE 
KING ON PRESENTING THE BILL FOR 
THE BETTER SUPPORT OF HIS MAJESTY S 
HouseHoLp.*] As soon as the preced- 
ing question was determined, 

The Speaker rose in his place, and 
begged leave to draw the attention and 
recollection of the House, to what had 
fallen in the course of the debate from 
the right hon. gentleman on the floor, 
(Mr. Rigby). Previous, however, to his 


* « When the Speaker presents a Bill in the 
course of the session, in the delivering of which 
he thinks proper to make a Speech to the 
throne, the House of Commons, on their re- 
turn, have sometimes come toa resolution to 
desire the Speaker to print his Speech; as 
they did on the 2nd of December 1761, when 
sir John Cust presented the Bill for settling a 
jointure on the Queen*; and on the 7th of 
May, 1777, when sir Fletcher Norton presented 
the Bull for the additional sum to his Mayjesty’s 
Civil List; and on the 26th of May 1786, 
when Mr. Cornwall presented the Bill for 
establishing a fund for the discharge of the 
National Debt; and tiese Speeches are then 
entered on the Journals. As the Speaker re- 
ceives no instructions upon what particular 
topics, or in what manner, he shall express 
hiuiself upon these occasions, it may happen 
that he may, in the name of the House of 
Commons, whose mouth he is, declare senti- 
ments, which, though they coincide with the 
Opinions of one part of the House, are eutirely 
contrary to those of another part. This was 
the case in the Speech of sir Fletcher Norton, 
on the 7th of May 1777: for, ina debate on the 
9th of May, some allusions being made to this 
Speech, as if the Speaker had used expressions 
to the throne which he was not authorized to 
use as the sense of the House of Commous, 
the Speaker immediately called the attention 
of the House to the subject, and desired a copy 
of his printed Speech might be read ; and then 
demanded the judyment of the House, whether 
what he had said was lable to this objection. 
The House, by a question put, declared, 
‘That Mr. Speaker did, upon that occasion, 
‘express, with just and proper energy, the 
‘zeal of this House for the support of the 
‘honour and dignity of the crown, in circum- 
‘ stances of great public charge.’ Under these 
difficulties, therefore, the Speaker can only, 
upon such occasions, endeavour to express 
what he conceives to have been the intention of 
the majority of the House, and the principles 
upon which they appear to bin to have passed 
the Bill.” Hatsell’s Precedents, vol. 3, p. 146. 


* See vol. 15, p. 1152, 
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taking any particular notice of the censure 
that right hon. gentleman had passed on 
his conduct as Speaker of that House, he 
begged that his Speech to his Majesty at 
the bar of the House of Lords, on Wed- 
nesday last, might be first read by the 
clerk: and the same being read accord- 
ingly (see p. 213.) he then appealed to 
the Journals for the Vote of Thanks, which 
followed on his return, to shew, that the 
sentiments which he expressed to his Ma- 
jesty, when he aati the Bill for the 
better support of his Majesty’s household, 
were the sentiments of the House, and not 
his own particular sentiments, as had been 
asserted by the last-mentioned right hon. 
gentleman. While the Speaker was yet 
on his legs, up rose 

Mr. Rieby, who adhering to what had 
fallen from him in the former debate, spoke 
of the Chair tn terms very nearly border- 
ing on disrespect. He insisted that he 
had a right to animadvert on the Speaker’s 
Speech, or on his conduct, within or with- 
out that House, if he thought it improper. 
He was certain the Speech now read did 
not convey his sentiments, whatever it 
might those of the 281 who voted for the 
augmentation of the King’s Civil List. 
He said he had a right to appeal to the 
Chair, and from the Chair, and would 
never be intimidated, or led by any in- 
ducement, to forfeit the privileges of a 
British senator. The Spcaker was no more 
than another member, and he was as free 
to differ from the Chair as from any other 
individual in that House. He proceeded 
to great heat, which seemed to make the 
Treasury bench uneasy. 

Mr. J‘ox replied to the right hon. gen- 
tleman, and observed, that he had brought 
the matter to a direct decision ; that was, 
he had rendered it necessary for the 
Speaker to seek the sense of the House, as 
the charge was open and direct. ‘The 
Speaker had either misrepresented the 
sense of the House, or he had not; as an 
individual, he had disclaimed the senti- 
ments of the Speaker, as far as the same 
respected himself; and had plainly hinted 
that it was the opinion of a majority pre- 
sent: it was coming to the point at once, 
and bringing the matter to a fair issue. 
For his part, he suspected the Speaker did 
not deliver the sentiments of the majority, 
though it was plain he did the sense of the 
House; because he was immediately 
thanked on his return, nem. con. as ap- 
peared by the Journals, The question, 
then, which remained to be decided, was, 
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Whether the Speaker had done his duty ? 
The truth, he believed, was, that the court 
thought he had exceeded it, by their so 
highly disapproving of the speech. He 
was resolved, however, to take the sense 
ofthe House by motion, which, if nega- 
tived, in his opinion, the Speaker could 

itno longer in that chair with reputation 
to himself, or be further serviceable in his 
station, after having been publicly de- 
serted, bullied, and disgraced. He then 
made the following motion : 

«; That the Speaker of this House, in 
his Speech to his Majesty, at the bar of 
the House of Peers, on Wednesday last, 
and which was desired nemine contradi- 
cente, by this House, to be printed, did 
express, with just and properenergy, the 
zeal of this House, for the support of the 
honour and dignity of the crown, in cir- 
cumstances of great public charge.” 

The Speaker assured the House, that he 
meant to deliver nothing but their senti- 
ments. He thought he was justified in 
what he said, considering the time, the 
Occasion, and the various current circum- 
stances which combined to stamp what he 
offered with peculiar propriety. Conceiv- 
ing, therefore, that he had discharged his 
duty, and that the same had been after- 
wards publicly approved of, he could not 

‘think of remaining in a situation where he 
could be no longer serviceable; which must 
be certainly the case, if the present motion 
should be rejected. 

Mr. De Grey did not approve of the 
word wants, in the speech. He said, such 
an expression was disrespectful to the so- 
vereign; and, in his opinion, the whole 
speech conveyed a very improper idea to 
foreign powers in particular, who, presum- 
ing on its contents, might be tempted to 
disturb the public tranquillity. 

_The Speaker replied, that he thought he 
did not make use of the word wants, as it 
could mean nothing. As to what effect 
his speech might have in foreign courts, 
or any other political consequence which 
might arise from it, he never considered. 
He wished to express the sense of the 
House ; he imagined he had done so; and 
he could never think of sitting longer in 
that chair, than while he was in the exer- 
cise of his duty. 

Mr. Welbore Ellis said, he presumed 
the Speaker delivered his own sentiments 
with great candour and sincerity ; and in 
so doing, in his opinion, he acted a very 
commendable part. But as probably he 
spoke without notes, and might have 
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dropped a word or expression without any 
intention, he wished that the motion might 
be withdrawn, and the affair be thus termi- 
nated; for it was pretty evident, that 
though the Speaker might imagine he was 
delivering the sentiments of the House, 
from hurry and inadvertency, it was pos- 
sible, he might not even have delivered 
his own. . He recommended warmly to 
the Speaker, and the friends of the mo- 
tion, that the matter might be ended 
without bringing it to a question. | 

The Speaker said, he understood that 
great pains had been taken without doors 
to represent his Speech as not conveying 
the sense of the House. For his part, if 
he erred, he did not err intentionally ; he 
meant to convey the opinion of the House, 
and looked upon himself fully justified both 
in point of fact and precedent. If he mis- 
represented what he meant faithfully to 
convey, he trusted the House would ex- 
cuse him. He knew such addresses to 
the throne had been frequent; he was 
sure they were proper. He said, he 
thought it incumbent on him to let his Ma- 
jesty know what was the sense of the 
House; and, in so doing, imagined he was 
acting in the faithful discharge of the trust 
committed to him: ifthe House thought 
otherwise, he could not, nor would not, 
remain in that chair. 

Mr. Dunning said, the dignity of the 
House was gone, if the Chair was permitted 
to be degraded. It was plain the blow 
was ultimately aimed at the House through 
the Chair; and that the present was an 
experinient, made purely with a view to 
see to what a pitch of humiliation and 
disgrace the House would bear to be 
humbled and let down. It was, in fact, 
an attempt of a court faction, to render 
the representatives of the people despi- 
cable, as well as detestable, in the eyes of 
their constituents. 

Mr. Attorney General Thurlow entered 
into a kind of dissection of the Speech, 
He insisted, that it neither contained the 
sentiments of the House, nor was it strictly 
supported by fact; for, “ the large pre- 
sent supply, &c. great beyond his Ma- 
jesty’s highest wants, &c.”? did not exceed 
14,000/. which was represented in the 
speech to be “a very great additional re- 
venue.” The great stress laid on the 
overplus might have been better sparcd, 
as it would have been extreinely mean, 
when they were voting the augmentation, 
to withhold the difference between the 
expenditure and the grant. He contended, 
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that the Speaker spoke his own sentiments, 
not those of the House. He mentioned 
the word wents, and recommended, that 
the atlair might go no farther, but that the 
motion might be withdrawn. 

Mr. Foc spoke in justification of his mo- 
tion. He said, the right hon, gentleman 
(Mr. kihs) had given, what he should call 
the watch-word; which had been followed 
by the Attorney General. He observed, 
that those geuticmen had founded their 
argument for withdrawing the motion 
chiefly on the speech not being the senti- 
ments of the House; whereas the contrary 
was the fact, and the Journals gave evi- 
dence of it. But, however, if those gen- 
tlemen and their friends thought ditter- 
ently, as the framer of the motion, he 
was ready to come to issue on that point 
with them, and doubted not but he should 
prevail. He was satisfied that the House 
would never consent to their own degra- 
dation and disgrace in the person of their 
Speaker, nor would ever submit to con- 
tradict on a ['riday, what they had ap- 
proved on the Wednesday immediately 
preceding. He said, among the many 
censures, and more numerous _ insinua- 
tions, thrown out against the Specch, it 
was said not to be grammar. He should 
not enter into nice grammatical distinc- 
tions, or trouble himself or the House 
about a choice of words, or elegancies of 
expression ; but he was sure, if the Speech 
was not grammar, it abounded in good 
sense, which was of infinitely greater va- 
lue, and conveyed the true, unbiassed 
sense of the House, and of every man on 
either side, till he was bought over to a 
sacrifice of his principles and conscience. 
, Mr. Rigby still adhered to his former 
Opinion, and justified his conduct on his 
right to deliver his sentiments freely on 
every subject arising in that House, or out 
of it, if it was a matter properly cogniza- 
ble there; but he disclaimed the least in- 
tention of making any personal reflection 
on the Chair ; and moved * that the House 
do now adjourn.” 

Governor Johnstone observed, that the 
right hon. gentleman who spoke last had 
somewhat lowered his tone. He thanked 
the Speaker for his speech, and applauded 
his firmness, in not accepting of any com- 
promise short of immediate reparation, 
notwithstanding the threats and soothings 
that had been alternately held out and 
employed to induce him to recede, and by 
so dving, sacrifice the dignity of that 
Tlouse, and his own honour, to the desires 
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of those who seemed solicitous to treat 
both with illiberality and contempt. He 
said, that the Speech was not only justifi- 
able in point of fact, but might have gone 
to greater lengths, without incurring any 
just grounds for censure. However con- 
fident some of the gentlemen who spoke 
latterly in the debate might be, that this 
country was in a flourishing and prosperous 
condition, he begged leave to differ from 
them; the contrary would, nay, must ine- 
vitably be the case, if the American war 
should continue another campaign. It 
wag, therefore, well said in the Speech, 
that the nation was “ Jabouring under bur- 
thens almost too heavy to be borne,” and 
perfectly right, as applied personally to 
the King, to remind his Majesty of the 
true state of this country, and the generous 
efforts of parliament to relieve him in such 
a season, as the most powerful recommen. 
dation in future to frugality in the expen- 
diture, and e@conomy in the management 
of the bounty they were then conferring 
on him. He contended, that the situation 
of this country was truly dread’ul; that 
America was lost, he feared, beyond the 
power of recovery; nay, he might venture 
to say, was irretrievably lost; and called 
upon any, the most confident, on the other 
side of the House, to rise and contradict 
him. 

Lord Ongley objected to the Speech, 
chiefly on account of the word wants ; he 
insisted it was the Speaker’s own senti- 
ments: that perhaps he spoke what he felt 
himself, but he was satisfied they were not 
the sentiments of the Hlouse. He was to- 
tally of a different opinion from the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last. He was satise 
fied the nation was great and powerful, 
and abounded in such resources as would 
render her a match for all her foreign and 
domestic enemies, whether in America or 
Europe ; and that her situation was such 
in every respect, as to forbid her to make 
any concession unbecoming her dignity, 
or short of her constitutional supreme 
rights over all the dominions of the British 
crown. 

Sir George Savile said, he must con- 
demn in the severest terms the indecent 
and unparliamentary language which he 
had heard for the first time, since his en- 
trance into parliament. He was witty on 
the logic employed by the opposers of the 
motion, who argued through the whole 
course of the evening that the Speech was 
not the sense of the House, because the 
House had the very day it was spoken de- 
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clared their most warm and hearty appro- 
bation of it. This might be a ministerial 
way of drawing conclusions ; perhaps ex- 
perience had long since taught them, that 
the sense of the House, as declared by a 
majority, was not its genuine sense; but 
the very contrary of what it would have 
been, were the members who composed it | 
at liberty to give their suffrages according | 
to their judgment and consciences, and not | 
according to their interest. : 
Mr. Alderman Sawbridve observed, that | 
some of the leading members on the other | 
side wished to have the matter smuggled ; | 
but if that should be the case, and the 
question for adjournment should be car- 
ried, he did not see how the Speaker could 
occupy that chair a moment longer with 
Pee or reputation. He said, that the 
on. gentleman near him on the floor 
(Mr. Fox) was perfectly right in observ- 
ing, that the Speech contained the senti- 
ments of the whule House, if the indivi- 
duals who composed it had not been 
bought over to adopt those of other peo- 
ple. He was satisfied that this was not 
only a general truth, but was supported 
by particular facts. He was certain that 
many attempts had been made to bring 
over gentlemen of parts on his side of the 
House, and to cause a defection among 
them from the true interests of their coun- 
try. It might be easily imagined from 
what he said, that he did not mean him- 
self, for he was not worth gaining. As 
to the others, though it had been the 
fashion to brand all opposition with fac- 
tious and interested motives, he presumed, 
a stronger instance of the contrary could 
not be given, than that they withstood 
every ofter that had been made. It was 
their integrity that kept them on that side 
of the House, not any desire of thwarting 
or embarrassing government, merely for 
the pleasure of doing so. The idea was 
reposterous, and though it happened to 
the case In some instances, where, he 
was sorry to say, the persons tampered 
with, had not the resolution to withstand 
the temptations, but had fallen; that cir- 
cumstance, 1 his opinion, reflected the 
higher honour on those who remained be- 
hind firm and incorruptible. 

Sir George Yonge said, if the motion of 
adjournment was carried, it would not be 
safe for the Speaker to remain an instant 
longer in his present situation; that he 
would on all future occasions lie at the 
mercy of his enemies, and be liable to dis- 
grace whenever he performed his duty, if 
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the faithful discharge of it happened to 
contradict the opinions of those who were 
able to command a majority in that House. 
The effect of an adjournment would be a 
negative on the motion of approbation, and 
would virtually charge the Chair with deli- 
vering a falshood at the bar of the other 
House, and of course imparting his own 
sentiments as the genuine sentiments of 
the body he was supposed faithfully to re- 
present ; which, in fact, if true, was an of- 
fence of a very heinous nature. He there- 
fore trusted, that the Speaker would not 
recede, but would persevere with a spirit 
and firmness suitable to the important seat 
he occupied. 

Mr. Solicitor General Wedderburn said, 
he wished the affair might be suffered to 
pass off without taking the sense of the 
House upon it. 

Mr. Jtizby said, if it was the sense of the 
House, he was ready to consent that the 
motion of adjournment should be with- 
drawn. He had no intention of driving 
the Speaker from the chair; nor, if he 
were ever so desirous so to do, was he of 
power or consequence enough to effect it. 
He maintained the right of private opi- 
nion, and freedom of speech ; he meant no 
more from the beginning; and, as a mem- 
ber of that’ House, in so doing, he pre- . 
sumed, he had not exceeded his duty. 

The motion of adjournment was then 
withdrawn, and the question being put on 
Mr. Fox’s motion, it was carried without a 
division, almost unanimously. 

As soon as the motion was carried, Mr. 
Serjeant Adair moved, * That the Thanks 
of this House be returned to Mr. Speaker 
for his said Speech to his Majesty,” which 
was likewise agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
the better Securing Dock Yards, &c.] 
May 13. The House went into a Com- 
mittee on a Bill for the better securing 
and preserving the dock-yards, magazines, 
ships, vessels, stores, warehouses, goods, 
and merchandizes, being the property of 
private persons within the kingdom of 
Great Britain.” 

Sir Crarles Bunbury moved to fill up 
the blank with the words “ benefit of 
clergy.”’ 

Mr. Combe. Whoever reads your sta- 
tute book, and sees how many crimes are 
punished with death, which are much less 
heinous than burning of ships, 1 am sur- 
prized any gentleman should not think it 
high time to put to death such dangerous 
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incendiaries. It is true, John the Painter 
was hanged for burning Portsmouth dock, 
because there is an act of parliament that 
makes it death to burn royal docks; but 
there is no act of parliament to hang men 
for burning merchant ships or wareliouses ; 
for if John the Painter had burnt all the 
ships and warehouses in Bristol, he would 
not have been hanged; and I must think 
the example of death full as proper in one 
case as in the other. 

Sir William Meredith. I agree with 
my hon. friend, that no greater crime can 
be committed than the wilful setting fire to 
merchant ships, which may endanger not 
only lives and property, but public safety. 
I should think this crime, above all others, 
fit to be punished with death, if I could 
suppose the infliction of death at all useful 
in the prevention of crimes. But, in sub- 
jects of this nature, we are to consider, 
not what the individual is, nor what he 
may have done ; but only what is right for 
public example and private safety. 

Whether hanging ever did, or can, an- 
swer any good purpose, I doubt: but the 
cruel exhibition of every execution-day is 
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it. And I am confident, that every new 
sanguinary law operates as an encourage- 
ment to commit capital offences; for, it is 
not the mode, but the certainty of punish- 
ment, that creates terror. What men 
know they must endure, they fear; what 
they think they can escape, they despise. 
The multiplicity of our hanging Jaws has 
produced these two things: frequency of 
condemnation, and frequent pardons. As 
hope is the first and greatest spring of ac- 
tion, if it was so, that out of twenty con- 
victs one only was to be pardoned, the 
thief would say, ** Why may not I be that 
one ?”? But since, as our laws are actually 
administered, not one in twenty is exe- 
cuted, the thief acts on the chance of twenty 
to one in his favour ; he acts on a fair and 
reasonable presumption of indemnity ; and 
I verily believe, that the confident hope of 
indemnity is the cause of nineteen in 
twenty robberies that are committed. 
But, if we look to the executions them- 
selves, what example do they give? The 
thief dies either hardened or venitent. 
We are not to consider such reflections as 
occur to reasonable and good men, but 
such impressions as are made on the 
thoughtless, the desperate, and the wicked. 
These men look on the hardened villain 
with envy and admiration. All that ani- 
mation and contempt of death with which 
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heroes and martyrs inspire good men in a 
good cause, the abandoned villain feels in 
seeing a desperado like himself meet death 
with intrepidity. The pemtent thief, on 
the other hand, often makes the sober vil- 
lain think this way. Himself oppressed 
with poverty and want, he sees a man die 
with that penitence which promises pardon 
for his sins here, and happiness hereafter ; 
straight he thinks, that by robbery, forgery, 
or murder, he can relieve all his wants ; 
and if he be brought to justice, the punish- 
ment will be short and trifling, and the re- 
ward eternal. Even in crimes which are 
seldom or never pardoned, death is no pre- 
vention. House-breakers, forgers, and 
coiners, are sure to be hanged; yet house- 
breaking, forgery, and coining, are the 
very crimes which are oftenest committed. 

Strange it is, that in the case of blood, 
of which we ought to be most tender, we 
should still go on against reason and 
against experience, to make unavailing 
slaughter of our fellow creatures. A re- 
cent event has proved, that policy will do 
what blood cannot do. I mean the late 
regulation of the coinage. Thirty years 
together men were continually hanged tor 
coining, still it went.on, but on the new 
regulation of the gold coin, ceased. This' 
event proves these two things; the efli- 
cacy of police, and the ineflicacy of hang- 
ing. But, is it not very extraordinary, 
that since the regulation of the gold coin, 
an Act has passed, making it treason to 
coin silver. But has it stopped the coin- 
ing of silver? On the contrary, do not 
you hear of it more than ever? It seems 
as if the law and the crime bore the same 
date. I do not know what the hon. mem- 
ber thinks who brought in the Bill; but 
perhaps sume feelings may come across 
his own mind, when he sees how many 
lives he is taking away for no purpose. 
Had it been fairly stated, and specifically 
pointed out, what the mischief of coining 
silver in the utmost extentis, that hanging 
Bill might not have been so readily adopt- 
ed; under the name of treason it found an 
easy passage. I, indeed, have always un- 
derstood treason to be nothing less than 
some act or conspiracy against the life or 
honour of the king, and the safety of the 
state ; but what the king or state can suf- 
fer by my taking now and then a bad six- 
ee or a bad shilling, 1 cannot imagine. 

y this nick-name of treason, however, 
there lies at this moment in Newgate, 
under sentence to be burnt alive, a girl 
just turned of 14; at her master’s bidding 
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she hid some white-washed farthings be- 
hind her stays, on which the jury found 
her guilty as an accomplice with her mas- 
ter in the treason. ‘The master was hang- 
ed last Wednesday ; and the faggots all 
lay ready, no reprieve came till just as the 
cart was setting out, and the girl would 
have been burnt alive onthe same day, 
had it not been for the humane but casual 
interference of lord Weymouth. Good 
God! Sir, are we taught to execrate the 
fires of Smithfield, and are we lighting 
them now to burn a poor harmless child 
for hiding a white-washed farthing? And 
yet, this barbarous sentence, which ought 
to make men shudder at the thought of 
shedding blood for such trivial causes, is 
brought as a reason for more hanging and 
burning. It was recommended to me not 
many days ago, to bring in a Bill to make 
it treason to coin copper -as well as gold 
and silver. Yet, in the formation of these 
sanguinary laws, humanity, religion, and 
policy, are thrown out of the question. 
This one wise argument is always suffi- 
cient: If you hang for one fault, why not 
for another? If for stealing a sheep, why 
not a cow or a horse? If for a shilling, 
why not for a handkerchief that is worth 
eighteen pence, and so on? We therefore 
ought to oppose the increase of these new 
laws; the more, because every fresh one 
begets twenty others. 

When a member of parliament brings 
in a new hanging law, he begins with 
mentioning some injury that may be done 
‘to private property, for which a man is not 
yet liable to be hanged, and then proposes 
the gallows as the specific, infallible means 
of cure and prevention ; but the Bill in its 
progress often niakes crimes capital, that 
scarce deserve whipping. For instance, 
the Shop-lifting Act was to prevent 
bankers and silversmiths, and other shops, 
where there are commonly goods of great 
value, from being robbed; but it goes so 
far, as to make it death to lift any thing 
of a counter with an intent to steal. 
Under this Act, one Mary Jones was exe- 
cuted, whose case I shall just mention: it 
was at the time when press warrants were 
issued on the alarm about Falkland’s 
Islands. The woman’shusband was pressed, 
their goods seized for some debts of his, 
and she, with twosmall children, turned into 
the streets a-begging. It isa circumstance 
not tobe forgotten, that she was very young, 
(under 19) and most remarkably hand- 
some. She went to a linen-draper’s shop, 
took some coarse linen off the counter, 
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and slipped it under her cloak ; the shop- 
man saw her, and she laid it down: tor 
this she was haneed. Her defence was, 
(1 have the trial in my pocket) “ That 
she had lived in credit, and wanted for 
nothing, till a press-gang came and 
stole her husband from her; but, since 
then, she had no bed to lie on; nothing 
to give her children to eat; and they were 
almost naked; and perhaps she might have 
done something wrong, for she hardly 
knew what she did.” ‘The parish officers 
testified the truth of this story; but, it 
seems, there had been a good deal of shop- 
lifting about Ludgate; an example wag 
thought necessary, and this woman was 
hanged for the comfort and satisfaction of 
some shopkeepers in Ludgate - street. 
When brought to receive sentence, she 
behaved in such a frantic manner, as prove 
ed her mind to be in a distracted and de- 
sponding state; and the child was sucke 
ing at her breast when she set out for Ty- 
burn. 

Let us reflect a little on this woman’s 
fate. The poet says, 


*¢ An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 
He might have said with equal truth, that 


‘s A beauteous woman ’s the noblest work of 
God.” 


But for what cause was God’s creation 
robbed of this its noblest work ? It was for 
no injury; but for a mere attempt to 
clothe two naked children by unlawful 
means. Compare this, with what the 
state did, and with what the law did. The 
state bereaved the woman of her hus- 
band, and the children of a_ father, 
who was all their support; the law de- 
prived the woman of her life, and the 
children of their remaining parent, ex- 
posing them to every danger, insult, and 
merciless treatment, that destitute and 
helpless orphans suffer. Take all the cir- 
cumstances together, I do not believe 
that a fouler murder was ever committed 
against law, than the murder of this woman 
by law. Some who hear me, are perhaps 
blaming the judges, the jury, and the hangs 
man; but neither the judge, jury nor hang- 
man are to blame: they are but ministerial 
agents; the true hangman is the member 
of parliament ; he who frames the bloody 
law is answerable for all the blood that is 
shed under it. But there is a further con- 
sideration still, Dying as these unhappy 
wretches often do, who knows what their 
future lot may be! Perhaps, my hon. 
friend who moves this Bill, has not yct con- 
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sidered himself in the light of an execu- 
tioner; no man has more humanity, no 
man a stronger sense of religion than 
himself; and I verily believe, that at 
this moment he wishes as little success to 
his hanging law asI do. His nature must 
recoil at making himself the cause, not 
only of shedding the blood, but perhaps 
destroying the soul of his fellow-creature. 

But the wretches who die are not the 
only sufferers; there are more and greater 
objects of compassion still: I mean the 
surviving relations and friends. Who 
knows how many innocent children we 
may be dooming to ignominy and wretch- 
edness? Who knows how many widows 
hearts we may break with grief, how many 
grey hairs of parents we may bring with 
sorrow to the grave? The Mosaic law or- 
dained, that for a sheep or an ox, four and 
five fold should be restored; and for rob- 
bing a house, double; that is, one fold for 
reparation, the rest for example; and the 
forfeiture was greater, as the property was 
more exposed. If the thief came by night 
it was lawful to kill him; but, if he came 
by day, he was only to make restitution ; 
and if he had nothing, he was to be sold 
for his theft. This is all that God re- 
guired in felonies; nor can I find in his- 
tory any sample of such laws as ours, ex- 
cept a code that was framed at Athens by 
Draco. He made every offence capita, 
upon this modern way of reasoning, 
«* That petty crimes deserved death, and 
he knew nothing worse for the greatest.’’ 
His laws, it was said, were written not 
with ink, but with blood; but they were 
of short duration, being all repealed by 
Solon—except one for murder. 

An attempt was made some years ago 
by an hon. friend of mine to repeal some 
of the most absurd and cruel of our capital 
Jaws, The Bill passed this House, but was 
rejected by the Lords, for this reason, 
‘¢ ]t was an innovation, they said, and sub- 
version of law.’? The very reverse is 
truth. These hanging laws are themselves 
innovations. No less than three and 
thirty of them passed during the last reign. 
1 believe, 1 myself was the first person 
who checked the progress of them. When 
the great Alfred came to the throne, he 
found the kingdom over-run with robbers; 
but the silly expedient of hanging never 
came into his head: he instituted a police, 
which was to make every township an- 
swerable for the felonies committed in it. 
Thus property became the guardian of 
property; and all robbery was so etlec- 
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tually stopped, that (the historians tell us) 
in a very short time a man might travel 
through the kingdom unarmcd with his 
purse in his hand. 

Treason, murder, rape, and burning a 
dwelling-house, were all the crimes that 
were liable to be punished with death by 
our good old common law. And such was 
the tenderness, such the reluctance to 
shed blood, that if recompence could pos- 
sibly be made, life was not to be touched. 
Treason being against the king, the re- 
mission of that crime was in the crown, 
In case of murder itself, if compensation 
could be made, the next of kin might dis- 
charge the prosecution, which, if once 
discharged, could never be revived. If a 
ravisher could make the injured woman 
satisfaction, the law had no power over 
him; she might marry the man under the 
gallows, if she pleased, and take him from 
the jaws of death to the lips of matrimony. 
But so fatally are we deviated from the 
benignity of our ancient laws, that there 
is now under sentence of death an unfor- 
tunate clergyman (Dr. Dodd) who made 
satisfaction for the injury he attempted; the 
satisfaction was accepted ; and yet the ac- 
ceptance of the satisfaction and the prose- 
cution bear the same date. 

There does not occur to my thoughts a 
proposition more abhorrent from nature, 
and from reason, than that in a matter of 
property, when restitution is made, blood 
should still be required. But in regard to 
our whole system of criminal law, and 
much more to our habits of thinking and 
reasoning upon it, there is a sentence of 
the great Roman orator, which I wish 
those who hear me to: remark ; exhorting 
the senate to put a stop to executions, he 
says, ** Nolite, quirites, hanc saevitiam diu- 
tius pati, quee non modo tot cives atrocis- 
simé sustulit, sed humanitatem ipsam ade- 
mit consuetudine incommoderum.” 

Having said so much on the general 
principles of our Criminal Laws, I have 
only a short word or two to add, on the 
two propositions now before us. One, as 
moved by the honourable gentleman ( Mr. 
Combe) to hang persons that wilfully set 
fire to ships; the other, moved as an 
amendment by my hon. friend (sir Charles 
Bunbury) is to send such offenders to 
work seven years on the Tliames. 

The question arises from the alarming 
events of the late fires at Portsmouth and 
Bristol ; for which the incendiary is put to 
death. But, will an act of parliament 
prevent such men as John the Painter 
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from coming into the world, or controul 
them when they are in it? You might as 
well bring in a Bill to prevent the appear- 
ance, or regulate the motions, of a comet. 
John the Painter was so far from fearing 
death, that he courted it ; was so far from 
concealing his act, that he told full as much 
as was true, to his own conviction. When 
once a villain turns enthusiast, he is above 
all law. Punishment is his reward, and 
death his glory. But, though this Jaw 
will be useless against villains, it is dan- 
gerous, and may be fatal to many an in- 
nocent person. There is not an honest 
industrious carpenter or sailor, who ma 
not be endangered in the course of his 
daily labour; they are constantly using 
fire and combustible matter about shipping, 
tarring and pitching, and calking; acci- 
dents are continually happening; and 
who knows how many of those accidents 
may be attributed to design? Indeed, the 
Act says, the firing must be done * wil- 
fully and maliciously ;?? but judges and ju- 
ries do not always distinguish right be- 
twixt the fact andthe intention. It is the 
province of a jury only to try the fact by 
the intention; but they are too apt to 
judge of the intention by the fact. Jus- 
tices of peace, however, are not famed for 
accurate and nice distinctions; and all 
the horrors of an ignominious death would 
be too much to threaten every honest 
ship-wright witlf for what may happen in 
the necessary work of his calling. 

But, as 1 think punishment necessary 
for so heinous an offence, and, as the end 
of all punishment is example; of the two 
modes of punishment I shall prefer that 
which is most profitable in point of example. 
Allowing, then, the punishment of death 
its utmost force, it is only short and mo- 
mentary; that of labour permanent; and 
so much example is gained in him who is 
reserved for labour, more than in him who 
is put to death, as there are hours in the 
life of the one, beyond the short moment 
of the other’s death. 

Mr. Henry Dundas spoke against the 
Motion. 

The question was put: for the words 
10; against them 59; the Bill was ordered 
to be reported, but it was afterwards 
dropped. 
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May 14. Lord North rose. His lordship 
observed, that the expences of the Ame- 
rican war were great, but they were ne- 
cessary, and would of course require a 
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suitable provision. The arts of designing 
men had wrought upon our subjects in 
that country, to throw off her constitutional 
dependency on this, and to resist our law- 
ful authority, by an appeal to arms. Go- 
vernment had taken every step which was 
likely to recall the colonists to a proper 
sense of the duty they owed tothe mother. 
country. Lenient measures had, however, 
an effect very different from what might 
reasonably be expected; our moderation 


_ only increased their insolence; our tender- 


ness their disobedience; and what arose 
from sentiments the most indulgent and 
affectionate on our part, was interpreted to 
spring from motives which never existed. 

ur moderation was looked upon to have 
proceeded from timidity, and our reluc- 
tance to coercidn to an inability to support 
our just authority. The avowal of inde- 
pendence cleared up what had been hi- 
therto deeply involved in obscurity; and 
that in such a manner, and accompanied 
with such striking circumstances, as to af- 
ford reasonable expectations, that from 
that instant there would but two descrip- 
tions of men exist inthis country; such 
as would be for exerting the whole strength 
of this country in support of its legislative 
authority, and such, as looking upon the 
task attended with great expence and dif- 
ficulty, might think it better to withdraw | 
our care and protection entirely. These 
expectations, however rational, did not 
turn out as might be expected; for the 
very persons who think America of the ut- 
most importance to the strength and na- 
tional dignity of Great Britain, neverthe- 
less contend, that the surest means of re-~ 
covering it, is to abandon our rights, by 
way of insuring them. The other descrip- 
tion of men, who might think the recovery 
of America not worth the trouble, and ex- 
pence, were so inconsiderable in point of 
number, that he mentioned them merely 
for form sake; so that he might, stating 
the exception of the two descriptions just 
mentioned, justly affirm, that there was a 
very great majority of the nation at large, 
who were for prosecuting the war against 
our rebellious subjects in America, till 
they should acknowledge the legislative 
supremacy of parliament, or be compelled 
to it. His lordship then observed, that 
from a variety of concurrent circumstances, 
nothing decisive had been attempted till 
late in the course of the last summer, when, 
considering that the time for carrying on 
military operations had been far advanced, 
our arms effected as much as the most 
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ganguine expectations could have formed. 
So matters stood at the close of the cam- 
paign. We had now every reason to ex- 
pect, that the present would effectually 
put an end to the distracted state of that 
eountry, by compelling the obstinate to a 
due submission to the laws, and by afford- 
Ing & protection to those, who, from com- 
pulsion, had been forced into measures 
they secretly abhorred. The expences of 
thie just and necessary war were great, 
and the burdens consequent of such mea- 
sures heavy; however, the propriety of 
them being acknowledged, it remained 
with government only to provide for those 
expences in such a manner, as to throw 
the weight as much as possible upon the 
opulent; or, in other words, to tax pro- 
perty instead of labour. In a commercial 
and manufacturing country, customs, ex- 
cises, or taxes, which eventually affect the 
merchant or manufacturer, ought to be 
avoided; so ought all taxes of any kind, 
which are felt by the lower part of the 
community, either as raising the price of 
raw materials, or falling heavy upon ar- 
ticles of daily and necessary consumption. 
This could not always be the case, par- 
ticularly in great operations of finance ; 
because, when large sums are to be raised, 
they require suitable provisions, and must 
reach the body of the people, who are the 
at Consumers; but in instances where 
the sume wanted will admit of it, the ob- 
jects of taxation should ever be property 
and the luxuries of life. Fhe taxes, there- 
fore, which he meant to propose to the 
House, were to be laid strictly conformable 
to the system of taxation he had now ex- 
plained. They would be productive 
tuxes; they would fall on property, where 
that object wasin contemplation ; or upon 
what was generally understood to bear a 
direct relation to the luxuries of life. 

His lordship then proceeded to state the 
different items granted in the committee 
of supply, under the respective heads of 
expenditure. He said, the expence of 
maintaining seamen, including 45,000 
marines, was 2,340,000/. ordinary of navy, 
400,505/. buildings, 465,500/. Greenwich 
hospital, 4,000/.. navy bills paid off, 
1,000,000/. in all 4,210,305/. Army in 
America, &c. 648,009/. staff in Great Bri- 
tain, 11,470/. Hanoverians in Gibraltar, 
&c. 56,074/. Hanau troops, 18,000/. ditto 
Waldeck, 17,000/. do. Brunswick, 93,0004. 
Hessians, 336,000/. provisions for foreign 
troops, 41,000/. deficiencies ditto, 7,000/. 
artillery ditto, 48,0004 Chelsea hospital, 
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105,000). half-pay to reduced officers, 
93,000/. horse guards reduced, 1,000/. 
American extraordinaries, 1,200,000/. 
Hessian chasseurs, 36,000. Hanau ditto, 
16,000/. Anspach troops, 39,000/. defici- 
ency, Hessian chasseurs, 3,000/. total ex- 
pence of army, 3,773,000. Ordnance, 
320,000/. extra ditto 272,000¢. in al}, 
592,000/. Miscellaneous services : Scotch 
roads and bridges, 7,000. civil establish- 
ment in America and Africa, 27,000¢. 
American surveys, 3,000/. German hos- 
pitals, 41,000/. sufferers in America, 
33,000/. convicts om Thames, 1,800I. 
Commons addresses, 13,000/. expences 
advanced for inquiries relative to the state 
of the poor throughout England and 
Wales, 5001. in all, 144,000/. Exchequer 
bills discharged, 1,500,000¢. vote of credit 
discharged, 1,000,000/. civil list arrears, 
618.000/. prizes to be paid in Jottery, 
500,000/. grants 1776, 61,000/. three and 
a half per cent. 1758, 44,000/. land, 
250,000/. malt, 200,000/. im all 558,0004. 
Total of supplies, including 56,9901. ex- 
cess of ways and means, 12,592,534. 
Before he proceeded to state the sum he 
intended to fund, he observed, that a tax 
upon servants was often strongly recom- 
mended, as those who kept them were 
always presumed to be proper objects of 
taxation; that the operation of the tax 
would have a double efiget; respectin 

those in the high classes of life, it woul 

be taxing a luxury, and one too of the 
first magnitude; and as to the middling 
people of all descriptions, it could not be 
very severely felt. It was designed to be 
a tax upon male servants. With such as 
kept two male servants, and all who kept 
& greater number, it might most certainly 
be deemed a Juxury, which rose in pro- 
portion tothe number. Some kept thirty 
or more male servants. Every one would 
readily agree, that men of that description 
might well afford to pay a guinea each. 
Descend downwards to the person who 
kept but two, the panes held good. If 
the tax should press hard upon any person 
of that description, all he had to do was 
to keep but one. There was but one 
plausible objection to the tax; and it was, 
that it would press hard upon great num- 
bers of people who kept but one, and did 
not keep a second; persons who possessed 
but scanty incomes, &c. Even in that 
case, he doubted much whether the tax 
would be much felt. Few, indeed, kept a 
male servant who would have just reason 
to complain; there might be some excep- 
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tions ; but it was impossible for the mind 
of man to frame a general tax, that would 
not fall seemingly heavy upon some imdi- 
viduals. Besides, as the tax was expected 
to produce a large sum, and was taken in 
the ways and means accordingly, it would 
be very improper to make such exception, 
on purpose to relieve persons of that de- 
scription from the tax; because it might, 
in fact, exonerate a very great number of 
persons that were well able to pay. For 
instance, those who kept but one servant 
would not only avoid the tax, but he that 
kept two, to avail himself of the exemp- 
tion, might discharge one; and thus a 
very great number, much the greater who 
were to contribute to the tax, would be 
totally exempted. For these reasons, he 
would propose it to be a general tax; be- 
cause if was intended to be productive, 
which it never could, if those who were to 
contribute so largely to it were to be ex: 
empted, io order to free a few individuals, 
who might not be proper objects of a tax, 
intended to be laid on luxury. Comput- 
ing, therefore, that there were about 
100,000 male servants in this country, 
liable to pay the tax at one guinea pert 
annum, he should take it at that compu- 
tation, which would produce 105,000. 
He observed, that it was only designed to 
tax servants retained for luxury, not those 
employed in trade, manufactures, com- 
merce, &c. 

The next tax he pr to lay, 
was an additional duty on all deeds and 
paper writmgs sealed. The shilling stamp 
laid on the 7th Geo. 2, produced 32,0004. 
the tax laid on the last year produced 
rather more ; an additional tax, therefore, 
of 18d. would produce about 45,000/. He 
meant to extend it to certain transfers of 
property in the northern part of the king- 
dom, to surrenders of topyhold estates in 
England, which, at a very low compu- 
tation, would produce 10,000/. per annum; 
so that the whole of the stamp duties 
would amount to 55,000/. He estimated 
those duties very low, for though there 
was an additionat shilling laid upon deeds 
the preceding session, they produced an 
inc revenue. 

The duties laid on the materials used in 
the making of glass on importation was a 
very impolitic one, because it tended to 
encourage the foreign manufacture, and 
discourage our own. He should, there- 
fore, move to have the duty apon impor- 
tation repealed, to have additional duties, 
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wrought or manufactured glass imported ; 
which would, at least as far as the home 
consumption was concerned, give us the 
whole of the manufacture. It must be by 
the way of an excise; it was unavoidable ; 
but when the smallness of the duty was 
considered, and the great advantages ba- 
lanced against it, he trusted it would be 
found every way acceptable and beneficial. 
To effect this, he proposed to repeal the 
duties laid, by the 19th of the late king, 
on all materials or metals imported, and 
used in the making of glass ; and to insure 
the monopoly, to lay a duty of 16d. per 
pound, on all enamelled, stained, and paste 
glass, window plasa, and glass cakes; and 
4s. per dozen on all bottles imported. 
This would of necessity keep the whole 

lass manufactory within the kingdom. 

¢ would lower the materials, and totally 
prevent the native manufacturer to be 
under-sold. In consideration of this very 
great encouragement to enable the manu- 
facturer to pay the tax, he would propose 
to lay the following excises; that is te 
say, 7s. per hundred on all spread glass ; 
14s. on all other window glass; 3s. 6d. per 
cwt. upon all materials prepared and used 
in the: making of common bottles, net 
being phials, or intended to hold chymical 
preparations, garden glass, and other 
phials, made of common bottles. This 
tax, he computed, would bring in about 
45,0008. 

The last tax he had in contemplation, 
was a tax upon another species of proper- 
ty, upon estates, houses, and goods, sold 
by auction. The tax was intended to ans 
swer more purposes than those of mere 
finance. Auctions were multiplied of late 
years, in all parts of the kingdom, to that 
excess, as to be very mischievous to every 
fuir trader; and in many cases were at- 
tended with circumetances of gross fraud 
and imposition. But even where they 
were accompanied with no such circum- 
stances, they were fair objects of taxation, 
and were dlready taxed in Holland, the 
country in Europe where the public bur- 
dens were most judiciously laidon. If the 
manner of paying a tax had any thing to 
recommend it, the present would; for it 
would at all times be paid with facility, 
from the produce of the sale, without pat- 
ting the person who was to pay it to any 
difficulty. He believed it would bea very 
productive tax, but he should take it at 
37,0002., much under the mark. As auc- 
tioneering was become so extremely pro- 
fitable # business, and from which such 
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large fortunes were made, he thought the 
auctioneers themselves were very proper 
objects of taxation; taking that circum- 
stance into consideration, he should lay 
the tax accordingly. He proposed, there- 
fore, to lay a tax of 20s. upon every auc- 
tioneer in London and Westminster, and 
5s. upon every other auctioneer in Great 
Britain. This tax would have another be- 
neficial effect, as it would ascertain their 
number, and places of abode, and of course 
render the collection of the tax much more 
easy and certain. The sum of 3d. in the 
pound for every 20s. assigned by sales by 
auction of any interest in possession, or 
reversion, in any freehold, copyhold, lease- 
hold tenements or holdings; and of any 
utensils of aprrngnat farming, stock, 
ships, and vessels ; and of any reversionary 
in the public funds. And the sum of 6d. 
for every 20s. arising by sale of all fur- 
niture, fixtures, plate, pictures, jewels, 
books, horses, and carriages; and all other 
goods and chattels whatever. 

His lordship having gone through the 
supplies, and his account of the proposed 
taxes, then proceeded to state the Ways 
and Means; to point out the deficiency, 
and to specify it, as the sum meant to be 
funded. The land tax, at 4s. in the pound, 
was 2,000,000/. malt, 750,000/. surplus of 
sinking fund, 5 Jan. 295,000/. ditto, 5 
April, 760,000. growing produce of the 
sinking fund, 1,239,000/. duties on rice, 
é&c. 4,000/. American revenues, 1,000/. 
gum seneca duty, 1,000/. from lord Hol- 
Jand’s executors, 200,000/. and new ex- 
chequer bills, 150,000. which amounted 
in the whole to 7,452,000/. This, then, 
his lordship observed, would leave a ba- 
lance, including the excess of grants, of 
5,500,000/. so as to balance the supplies, 
which he stated before, were 12,952,000. ; 
5,C4:0,000/. of this deficiency he proposed 
to fund, and raise the other 500,000/. by 
a lottery of 50,000 tickets, at 102. each ; 
the prizes to be made payable at the Bank, 
without deduction in money: the five mil- 
lions were to be funded at an annuity of 
4 per cent. The low price of stocks at 
present, would not admit of these annui- 
ties bringing their full value; that is, for 
every annuity of 4 per cent. granted 1007. 
subscription. The public must, in all mo- 
ney transactions, conform themselves to 
the market; and the prices which govern 
the market at present being about 80/. for 
3 per cents., 4 per cents. would not bring 
at most above 951, consequently there 
would be a deficiency of 5 per cent, or 
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loss to the public. This was unavoidable 
from the state of the stocks; it was there- 
fore the business of parliament to make 
the best bargain they could for the public; 
at the same time taking care that the terms 
should be such, as would invite the annui- 
tants to subscribe: because, how well so- 
ever monied men, from their confidence 
in government, or the justice of the na- 
tional cause we are engaged in, might be 
inclined to support it, it could be hardly 
expected, unless in imminent danger in- 
deed, which was by no means the case at 
present, that they would part with their 
money without some prospect of imme- 
diate advantage. Besides, should the bar- 
gain be hard, and the profit uncertain or 
precarious, it could not in the nature of 
things be expected, that the subscription 
would fill so fast as where the advantave 
was probable, or almost certain; on the 
contrary, it might fill slowly; and if in 
the mean time the stocks should fall, or 
the subscription hang, because the bar- 
gain was no object of gain, it might not 
only operate for the present, but throw 
difficulties in the way of raising money 
next year, when, siharia; we should be 
obliged to pay a double, or treble pre- 
mium. For these reasons, he was willing 
to steer a middle course; because he was 
sure it was the best at the long run. He 
proposed to make up the 5 per cent. defi- 
ciency, being the Sifference between the 
market price of 4 per cents. and the an- 
nuity, bya hal of % per cent. for 
ten years, which was worth 4. ls. and 
computing the lottery ticket which was to 
be given as an additional premium of 3/. 
it would raise the whole of the premium 
to 7/. 1s. which made the subscription 
worth 102. 1s. or 2/. 1s. profit to the sub- 
scriber. Taking then, the transaction in 
its true light, the public would be 19s. 
gainer ; because, it received a 100. for 
what at market, in private hands, was in- 
trinsically worth no more than 99/. 4s. 
His lordship proceeded to observe, that 
the interest or annuity of 4 per cent. on 
five millions, was exactly 200,000/., and 
the 2 per cent. premium was 25,0001, 
which together amounted to 225,000/. 
The new taxes were taken for 242,000/. 
which, after deducting 4,000/. average 
produce of duty on plate to be repealed, 
would leave the new taxes at 235,000/. or 
a surplus of 13,0001. to be transferred to 
the uses of the sinking fund. He hoped 
the taxes would produce considerably 


more, as he had under-rated some of them, 
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particularly the auction and servants’ tax 
were stated considerably short of their pro- 
bable amount. 

As to the state of the nation, either in 
respect of the war in America, or the dis- 
position of the House of Bourbon, he said, 
we continued to receive very friendly as- 
surances from the court of France, and 
that no preparations were going on in 
Spain mufliclent to alarm us, either on our 
own account, or that of our allies. He 
remarked in particular, that France had 
begun to disarm; and asa still stronger 
proof that the most Christian king meant 
nothing hostile, the Newfoundland fleet 
had sailed without a convoy, or even that 
sort of protection, which is given in times 
of the most profound tranquillity ; and a 
recent proof igh had received that morning 
of the very friendly and pacific disposition 
of the court of Versailles, put it beyond 
doubt; which was, that the pirate who 
had made prize of the Harwich packet, 
was in confinement at Dunkirk by order 


of that court; a circumstance too strong ' 
‘ successes which he had often heard dwelt 


to require any collateral information to 
support his former assertion, that we had 
nothing to apprehend from that quarter 
which was likely to interrupt us from pro- 
secuting our intentions of reducing our 
rebellious colonies to a state of constitu- 
tional obedience. 

Mr. Jor observed, that the great object 
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with a powerful fleet and army, would 
enter into a negociation to pay a tax which 
they had spent so much blood and treasure 
to resist? It was prenosterous to hold 
out such ideas to a society of grown per- 
sons. His lordship nust surely by this 
time have learned, that even that House 
began to be tired; the sensible men, the 
noble lord’s own friends, are grown sick 
‘of war, and the expence attending it. 
Contractors and placemen, and their de- 
' pendants, only wish for its continuance. 
If they are ashamed to take the task upon 


| themselves, the Lords may do it for them. 
' They will have been the means of repeal- 


ing the plate tax, why not dispose of that 
on tea in the same manner? He endea- 
voured to prove, that the nation would be 
er cent. upon the 


Joan, which was full half a million: and 


: that, considering all circumstances, it was 


the most scandalous bargain that ever was 
ublic. He was certuin, he 


, said, that a shilling would never be got 


from America; for, after the repeated 


upon in that House, our troops had gained 
in America, and the cry in consequence 
of these successes, that America was con- 
quered, and all was over! what was the 
case? The very first action in which 
America had the advantage, and defeated 
the Hessians in their post ut Trenton, the 


of the war was a revenue to be drawn from ; American army increased immediately ; 
America. Experience had now convinced | our’army was obliged to give way; nor 
all men of common sense, let the present | had we force to protect or avail ourselves 
campaign be ever so prosperous in point | of the advantages we had gained, so as to 
of victory or negociation, that no revenue , be able to keep our ground. From this 
now, nor hereafter, was to be drawn, or single circumstance, he had a right to infer 
even so much as expected, from America. : two things ; that our force was not equal 
The idea was scouted by his lordship’s | to conquest, and that it was impossible we 
warmest friends; yet the noble lord, to | could expect to bring America over by 
amuse the country gentlemen, talks of | fair means while we continued to insist on 
relief from that quarter. Our burthens taxing her. He was very severe on the 
are to be shifted on the shoulders of our | inhuman conduct of the Hessians, in plun- 
American brethren. He doubted much | dering the innocent natives, and abusing 
whether the noble lord had ever any such | the aged and helpless. Our own troops 
Serious expectation. He might have an | were almost as culpable, with this differ- 


immediate interest in affecting to think so; 
but whatever might be his motives then, 
he was certain the noble lord would not 
roundly assert, or affirm, that he seriously 
expected America would ever afford any 
other revenue to Great Britain but what 
might be derived from her trade in amity, 
even in the event of a successful war, or 
an amicable negociation. He appealed to 
his lordship, if the tea tax was not the 
eause of the present war? Was it consis- 
tent with common sense, that America, 


ence, that the English spent the spoil, and 
the foreign barbarians hoarded it. He 
could venture to inform the House, that 
America had raised a very formidable 
force against the next campaign, with 
little or no difficulty, while our army 
would be considerably weaker than it was 
at the opening of the last. He had fre- 
quently heard the paper money of the co- 
lonies depreciated by the noble lord ; but 
he doubted, notwithstanding the painted 
outside held forth this day, wheher it 


é 
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would not be found security equally sub- 
stantial with any one fund his lordship 


could devise. 

Mr. Jenktnson supported every one of 
the noble lord’s calculations. He took a 
retrospective view of the conduct of other 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, particularly 
of Mr. Legge, who was esteemed a very 
able financier; and insisted, that the pre- 
sent bargain was one of the most advanta- 
geous that ever was made for the public, 
when so large a sum was to be funded. 
He allowed the events of war, or of nego- 
ciation, were uncertain; but for his part, 
he should never depart from his original 
Opinion, that if America was to remain a 
part of the British empire, she ought most 
certainly to bear a proportionable share of 
the expence of general protection. He 
approved highly of the taxes, as hitting 
the proper medium between what were 
ealled mere Juxuries, and the necessaries 
of life. In short, they were laid upon the 
elegant conveniencies of life, which were 
the true objects of taxation in every well 
regulated state. The proposed duties, he 
said, were not only judiciously, but equi- 
tably laid. 

Mr. Burke pointed his wit chiefly at the 
hon. gentleman who spoke last, whom he 
considered as the real minister. He made 
his acknowledgments to him for that flood 
of knowledge he had poured forth, in 
order to fructify and improve un ignorant 
and admiring multitude. His wonder, 
however, ceased when he considered 
whence tliose copious streams of sapience, 
information, and instruction flowed. His 
opportunities were many, and well chosen ; 
and his counsellors great, able, and power- 
ful. He stood in high estimation, he knew, 
in the highest places; yet, for all his parts, 
aad all his acquired knowledge, it would 
be extremely difficult for him to shew, that 
the surest steps towards conquering Ame- 
rica, or inducing the colonics to come to 
terms of accommodation, would be to ap- 
prize them, that, conquer or submit, they 
must pay the expence of conquest, or of 
the measures previously taken to induce 
them to submit to unconditional obedience. 
On the contrary, experience, every thing 
in America, and out of it, contradicted 
such an absurd expectation. The Ameri- 
cans would, he was certain, sooner die inthe 
field, than submit to such base and ignomi- 
nious terms. He was and ever would be 
‘ready to support a ee war, whether 

inst subjects or alien enemies; but 
where justice, or a colour of justice, was 
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wanting, he should ever be the first to 
oppose it. Among other melancholy 
effects of the present impolitic civil war, 
the loss of the American trade was one of 
the greatest. France had got possessioa 
of it; our American subjects had found 
the way thither. Every other mischief 
might, in some measure, be remedied or 
removed; that, he feared, would never 
again flow in its native channel, be the 
event of negociation or hostility what it 
might. 

Governor Johnstone said, that America 
was lost, he feared, for ever. We were 
not able to conquer, and they would never 
consent to receive us as allies, much less 
as masters. | 

Colonel Barré was severe on lord North, 
and pledged himself that he would bring 
a direct charge against the noble lord to- 
morrow, of his abuse in office, in respect 
of some of the contracts. 

Lord North was ready to meet any 
charge it was in the power of the hon. 
gentleman to make. He knew he had no 
right to ask the specific charge, or the na- 
ture of it; but since he was to be pub- 
licly accused of so yreat a crime as mal- 
versation in office, in the face of the na- 
tion, he hoped the hon. gentleman would 
be so generous to iet him know the na- 
ture of his accusation, that he might be 
the better enabled to defend himself to- 
morrow. . 

Colonel Barré replied, he did not wish 
to take any man by surprize ; he had often 
mentioned it befure. It was relative to 
contracts and contractors; but the matter 
he more particularly adverted to, was the 
article of rum, contracted to be sent from 
Jamaica and the ceded islands, to North 
America, for the use of the fleet and 
army. 

The Resolutions were then agreed tos 
As soon as the House was resumed, | 

The Speaker acquainted the House how 
extremely disagreeable it was to hin te 
stand in the situation he did all day, rela- 
tive to the admitting of strangers into the 
gallery, some being let in, and others not. 
That it was the sense of the House the 
other day, that strangers should be let in 
till the end gallcry was full. Ile gave die 
rections accordingly; but when the sere 


jeant came and told him that the end gal- 


lery was full, he gave orders that no more 
should be admitted. However, repeated 
applications after that being made by see 
veral of the members, which, for the reae 
sop now assigned, he was obliged to refuses 
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he believed they were displeased at the 
refusal; he therefore wished to know what 
the House would have done to-morrow. 

Sir James Lowther said, he made no 
doubt but the Speaker was informed there 
was no room in the gallery, and that it 
was full; but he begged to assure the 
House, that he went up to see, and found 
it not full, but capable of holding nearly 
as many more. 

Mr. Rigby made atonement to the 
Speaker for his harsh expressions on Fri- 
day. He said, the Speaker ought to be 
supported, and that order ought to be 
maintained in all points. He observed, 
that a less good-natured man would keep 
order better. When Mr. Onslow was 
Speaker, he would not let members stand 
on the floor, or by the chair, or behind the 
chair talking; and when the House was 
disorderly, he used to call out and say, he 
hoped the House would support him in 
keeping order; and as to the gallery, and 
the crowd there, he knew no business that 
strangers, or any one else, but the mem- 
bers of that House, had there. 

Sir James Laroche said, the crowd was 
50 A Se in the lobby, that i¢ was with great 
difficulty he could get into the engrossing- 
office with a Bill; and he hoped it would 
be kept clear to-morrow. 

Lord Ongley was against admitting any 
one into the gallery. He said, he knew 
no business strangers had there; and was 
for having the standing order put in force. 

Sir J. Lowther was for letting strangers 
in to-morrow, because he believed there 
would be no great crowd. He left it, how- 
ever, to the Speaker himself, who he was 
certain would act properly. 

Governor Johnstone said, few would 
come to-morrow from the city, as the 
terms for raising the money was known; 
but perhaps a bedy of contractors might 
come and make a crowd, and occupy all 
the front seats. 

The Speaker said, as gentlemen seemed 
to entertain different opinions on the sub- 
ject, he would endeavour to do as well as 
he could. 


May 15. Sir Chas. Whitworth brought 
up the Resolutions of the committee of 
yesterday, and the Speaker put the ques- 
tion, that they be read. 

Mr. David Hartley. When the noble 
lord at the head of the Treasury opened 
this debate, he professed his intention of 
confining himself merely to the official and 
technical parts of the subject; such as the 


” 
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summation of the supplies of the year, the 
produce of the ordinary revenue, and of 
the sinking fund, the amount of the loan 
necessary to complete the difference, to- 
gether with the terms of that loan, and 
the taxes necessary. I allow, that this is 
a wide field, affording sufficient matter for 
many days debate; but, as 1 think these 
matters by much the least important parts, 
I would wish to solicit the attention of the 
House to the general state of the nation in 
its present circumstances, and to set before 
them, separately from the confused mass 
of this day’s debate, the clear expence of 
the American war, such as it ts, and such 
as it must be, if the war continues; the in- 
supportable burdens that it will entail upon 
those who have hitherto given their vorces 
for the war ; the impracticability of finding 
means to support it; the epee ay of 
success in the event, and all the rumous 
consequences to the trade, the revenue, 


the powers, the strength, and the resources. 


of this country. The minister may wish 
to divert your attention, by a multitude of. 
other matters, from these alarmmg ob- 
jects, and to amuse an mattentive House 
and nation into ruin, through the inge- 
nious intricacies of office, and a display of 
his own abilities, in strewmg flowers be- 
fore you in the paths of destruction. F 
have long known the talents of the noble 
lord; and so far I must say for him, though 
not for the cause, that if the nation will 
have an American war, he has performed 
the official part of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for this year with great ability ; 
and if I could think the war to be as just, 
necessary, and practicable, as I think 
it to be injustice, madness, and ruin, [ 
should have but little more to say upon 
the occasion of this debate. 

I shall not follow the noble lord into the 
detail of the Budget, but I shall keep to a 
more general view of the present state of 
the nation, and its prospects. There is, 
indeed, one article in the terms of the 
loan which deserves notice, because it be- 
trays a great deal of what are the real sen- 
timents of the minister, and of the con- 
tractors for the loan, of the future prospect 
of things. The noble lord has told us, 
that every subscriber of 100/. to the new 
loan is to receive such conditions, as by 
estimation shall be all together calculated 
to be worth 102/. the difference being the 
premium for the new subscription. He has 
made it out thus: In the first place, 1004. 
of 3 per cent. stock, valued at 76/.; in the 
next place, 10s. per annum, for ten years 
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certain, and then to cease ; this he values | day to stamp with the seal of its authority 
at 4/. more; the premium upon one lottery | this fatal truth. If all these tokens and 
ticket, he values at 3/.: ‘these articles to- | warnings will not bring back an infatuated 
gether make 83/. To complete the pro- | people to reason, we are gone past all 
posed sum of 102I. there is wanting some , hope of redemption. 
article that may be valued at 19/. or of 1°72. either the enormous expence, nor the 
to complete the value even of 100/. This | absolute impracticability of the war, seem 
valuable, upon which so high a price as 19 | to have any weight with us: we go on re- 
years purchase is set by the noble lord, is ; gardless both of the means and the end. I 
no other than an annuity of 14. a year, for | stated to the House last year a computa- 
ten years certain, reducible at the end of | tion of the probable expence of the war,* 
that term, but not ipso facto ceasing. | and now that the papers of last year are 
Therefore, the noble lord must have suc- | laid upon your table, they bear testimony 
ceeded in convincing the undertakers for|to the accuracy of those calculations. 
the loan, that the funds will certainly con- | Those resolutions, to which I could have 
tinue in such a state of discredit for so | wished to have had the concurrence of the 
many years after the expiration of the sti- | House, that they might have been awaken- 
eens term of ten years, as to make it a | ed to the real state of public affairs, stand 

argain at this hour to give 17, 18, or 19 , upon yeur Journals, to shew at least that. 
years purchase for a contingent annuity, | you have had early warning offered to you; 
not redeemable till public credit shall once | and though the fate of all of them was to 
more hold up its head. This is something | fall by the previous question, or the flat 
new and extraordinary, that even the noble | negative, yet they have all proved true. 
lord’s merit and boast in making a good | As long as this national madness conti- 
bargain for the public should be founded | nues, so long must the same annual ex- 
upon the discredit of the public funds. | pence of this unjust and impracticable war 

he minister, who from his situation must | continue. Seven millions a year is the 
be best intormed of the lamentable atate of ; least that the expence of the American 
the nation, and of its prospects, cannot ex- | war can be stated at, either by the mea- 
ae his own merit to this House, without | sure of the last year, or the adopted system 

oasting that he has sold the public dis- | of expence for the present year, and so on. 
credit at so many years purchase, though ; Without entering into the detail that I 
_ he has in the sime breath had the art to ; troubled the House with last year, you 
,persuade us to another campaign, upon | may see the difference between this year’s 

the promise of success, and a good event | expence and a year of peace, in very short 

to these troubles. He produces to us here | totals. The total of the expence stated by 
the undertakers for the loan, who must go | the noble lord for this year, under the 
upon the calculations accordiog to the | heads of navy, army, ordnance, militia, 
years purchase, as so many underwriters | and sundry services, amounts to about 
of the future discredit of the public funds. | 11,000,000/. the ordinary peace establish- 
They know very well, by their tables, that | ment is under 4,000,000/. the difference, 
a purchase of 17, 18, or 19 years, cannot ; therefore, being about 7,000,000¢. is occa- 
be reimbursed to the purchasee at 4 per | sioned by the American war. This is the 
cent. in less than 30 or 40 years. For so least. | understand, that we have sent a 
long, therefore, have they underwrit the . recruit to the forces in America of about 
public discredit. These testimonies are 6,000 men; this poor recruit has been 
this day to receive a public parliamentary . purchased at the moderate expence of 
sanction. Our prophetic omens and fore- | 7,000,0001. We can only argue from so 
warnings on this side of the House have = much of preofs as are before us; there- 
long been treated with disregard; but now | fore, | would not have the House imagine 
the secret is contessed; the minister has me to sav, that this is the whole expence. 
published it; the stock-broker has uncer- , By no means; arrears uron arrears, and 
writ for it. This House has returned their Hessian demands upon Hessian demands 
thanks to their Speaker, for having laid) will make a heavy total. If you were to 
the melancholy, but important, truth be- ‘ close at this hour tins bound! ess profusion 
fore the throne, that the day “ of public of mudness and expence, dis American 
distress, full of difficulty and danger, has war from first to last would not cost you 
overtaken us,” and that we are “ Jabour- {Jess than 2O millions. How is this im- 
ing under burdens almost too heavy is ye ele” a, eee ee - ee 
borne ;”’ and now parliament is again this * See Vol. 16, p. 1902. 
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mense expence to be supported, and from 
what funds, from year to year? When this 
ruinous war shall have produced its effects 
in the destruction of the commerce and 
revenues of this country, how will all these 
fallings off be supplied? This is a consi- 
deration well worthy the attention of the 
landed gentlemen. Their acres must, in 
the end, answer for all deficiencies. Their 
land is a sure deposit; whatever fails, they 
cannot run away. They are bound to the 
stake by the solemn faith of parliament. 
There is not a loan founded upon any tax 
of consumption, without a provision, that, 
if it should fail, the first supplies of parlia- 
ment are bound to make good all deficien- 
cies. This is a serious matter to the landed 
man, and should teach him the prudence 
to cultivate and secure the produce of all 
taxes arising out of consumption, and com- 
mercial superfluities. Tea, wines, brandy, 
sugar, and all foreign superfluities bear 
their share now; but when the destruc- 
tion of trade brings on general bankrupt- 
cies, and a reduction of every man’s su- 
perfluous expences in living, the necessi- 
ties of private parsimony will dry up the 
sources of taxation from superfluous con- 
\sumption ; that is to say, of all voluntary 
taxation. Then comes the landed man’s 
turn ; he must fly his country if he would 
fly from taxation. When superfluities fail, 
necessaries must stand in their place. Men 
must eat, and wear clothes; then you must 
tax bread and cloth. In a day of real dis- 
tress you must lay the effective taxation 
upon producing funds. At such a time it 
is folly to tax follies. You must lay such 
taxes as cannot at option be avoided. 
Bread, and cloth, and beer, and land, and 
houses, must be substantially taxed. Have 
not the landed gentlemen heard a Janguage 
which is Jately got abroad, to mortgage a 
shilling in the pound upon land, peep 
to equalize it, and then lay it double? 
These are the modern preparatory hints, 
which, I think, are broad enough to be 
understood. Why should we despond ? 
Is there not a good untouched rental of 
30 or 40 millions a year in land-rents ? 
The rental of all the houses in England is 
perhaps seven or eight or ten millions a 
ear more; a shilling or two upon the 
and mortgaged, and a tax of 10 per cent. 
upon a full valuation of houses, will pro- 
duce immense funds. These, I should 
think, must be alarming | arguments 
coming at this time, whén the fatal blow 
‘is aimed at the commercial powers and 


prospects of this country, when taxes of 
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commercial production begin to shrink 
under the hand of taxation. This is the lot 
which we are preparing for the landed 
man. When we have lost our trade 
and wooden walls, the landed man must 
carry a musket upon his own acres, and at 
his own cost, and in his own person, and 
fight upon his own land, against any fo- 
reign invader, for the defence of his coun- 
try. When the Gauls are at our gates, 
the sinews of a necessary defensive -war 
must not be uncertain; the landed man 
must stand in the gap with his life and 
fortune. He alone will have any thing 
worth defending, or the means of defence. 
Let the landed man think of these things 
while it may yet be in time, and let him 
recollect that when trade and commerce 
are gone, the value and rental of his lands 
will fall, and the whole weight of all the 
national burdens will fall upon him, when 
he himself is sinking. . Let me, therefore, 
apply to the landed gentlemen in this 
ouse, whom I consider as the guardians 
and watchmen of the state, to throw a 
golden bridge behind the minister, and to 
give him a retreat from the prosecution of 
this fatal war; and not, under a notion of 
false honour, to press him on to madness 
and ruin, through a system of unjust, de- 
structive, and impracticable measures. 


Surely the most obstinate partizan for ~ 


the American war must now begin to sus- 
pect his errors, and the deceptions which 

ave been put upon him. en the war 
was first a nied in this House, the cry 
was, that the appearance of but a few men 
would soon annihilate all resistance, and 
put an end to the matter, in less than even 
one whole campaign; we are now enter- 
ing upon the third campaign, at the ex. 
penditure of 20 millions, and nothing 
done. I told you the year before last, 
that you would meet with a resistance of 
an army of 50,000 men. I was then 


laughed at for the prediction, though it. 


has provedtrue. The last year, when you 
had sent armies to the amount of 54,000 
men, I told you that you would not touch 
a hair of the head of America; has it not 
provedso? They are unanimous, at home, 
and upon the defensive; you are uncon- 
certed: in your councils, 3,000 miles dis- 
tant from execution, with every difficulty 
against you. Delay, which is the sure 
game of the defensive side, has been, and 
must prove your ruin, At sea, which has 
hitherto been our prerogative element, 


and if we cannot return to our old mutual 
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hospitalities towards each other, a very 
few years will shew us a most formidable 
hostile marine, ready to join hands with 
any of our enemies. There is scarcely a 
tt in Europe, which does not give har- 
our to their privateers. Their captures 
upon our trade has been to the amount of 
some millions, for we have more to lose 
than they have. The American cause 
gives a mask for all the nations in the 
world, under American colours, to plun- 
der the British trade, which we expe- 
rience every day, to our severe cost. 
The assistance they receive from all Eu- 
ropean powers is too notorious to be any 
longer denied. Under all these gloomy 
rospects, let me once more entreat the 
anded gentlemen to cast about for some 
line of. restoring peace, and a perpetual 
alliance in friendship, between this coun- 
try and America. 

My object, in every thing that I have 
laid before the House, upon former occa- 
sions, upon the plan of conciliation, has 
been, if possible, to restore the old system 
of things, under which peace, prosperity 
and friendship have flourished. That sys- 
tem has d away, when we knew not 
the value of it, I fear, never to return; 
indeed, now I think it by no means eli- 
gible, that the old system should return. 
A federal alliance, which may have the 
principles of duration in it, is in my poor 
Opinion, at this time, the only safe plan. 
After what has passed between the two 
nations, and our having put the Americans 
to feel those powers within themselves, 
which they were ignorant of before, any 
other plan of oppressive superiority, and 
national claims of dominion, will only In 
in store materials for some future civil 
war, even if the decision could be sus- 
pended by some temporary advantages on 
our side for the present. If 1 could have 
advised the councils of this nation some 
time ago, it should not have been to have 
pressed forward the decision of such 
touchy points by any needless anticipation. 
If I were now to presume to give 2 word 
of advice, it should be to follow the na- 
tural course of things, according to the 
true and unalterable principles of equal 
liberty and social happiness to all man- 
kind. Give to your colonies the perfect 
inheritance of freedom, while you can say, 
that you have any thing left in your power 
to give. Upon these principles, I have 
drawn up a@ motion, in the shape of an Ad- 
dress to the King, for the peaceable set- 
tlement of the troubles in America. I do 
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not know, that I shall actually offer the 
motion to the House, because I am not 
sure that it would stand any chance of a 
good reception as yet; but I will venture 
to prophesy, that the principles of a 
federal alliance are the only terms of 
peace that ever will, and that ever ought 
to obtain between the two countries. If 
the House are not yet ready to receive 
such as I conceive to be the only true 
principles of freedom, I shall not obtrude 
the motion upon them ; I shall only desire 
to avow such darilaae and none others, 
tobe mine. Inthe drawing of the mo- 
tion, I have incorporated the arguments 
with the proposition itself, that it may re- 
main a protest on my part, against the 
principles of those measures which are now 
pursuing. I have drawn it up as follows: 

‘* To the King. Your faithful Com- 
mons have taken into their most serious 
consideration, the very eee state of 
this nation, from the present unhappy dis- 
putes with the American colonies, and are 
most heartily desirous, according to the 
example of their ancestors, to encourage, 
support, and maintain, the true principles 
of liberty, and through them to establish 
peace and see pail throughout every 
part of your Majesty’s dominions. We 
cannot but express our fears, that in the 
are unhappy disputes, your Majesty 

as been much misinformed, as to the 
true state of America, by ignorant, and, 
pemeess ill-intentioned informers, who 

ave represented to your Majesty, that 
the disturbances there were excited by a 
few individuals only, but that the general 
sense of the continent of America was to- 
tally averse to them, and ready to submit, 
if but a few troops (with some degree of 
countenance from this country) were to 
be sent over. Your faithful Commons 
therefore finding from the subsequent 
events, such informations to have been 
groundless and delusive, are led to sus- 
pect, that the causes likewise of the dis- 
turbances may have more serious and_ 
deep foundations than have been re- 
presented. They are, moreover, led 
upon this occasion to consider, that all 
good government is established for the 
safety and content of the people, as ex- 
pressed by the general voice, and com- 
mon consent, of the members of any com- 
munity ; and that, whatever superintend- 
ing power or controul a parent-state may 
be entitled to, in the infancy of any co- 
lony, as for the common good of any such 


colony in its infancy; yet that the ulti- 
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mate end of all colonization is, and ought 
to be, to establish kindred and derivative 
communities into perfect societies, in the 
fullness of population, settlement, pros- 
perity, and power. These principles are 
not only founded in the nature of man- 
kind, but are peculiarily applicable to our 
own colonists, who caret out with them, 
into their foreign settlements, the seeds of 
the British constitution, which we flatter 
ourselves to be the happiest and most free 
in the world. These colonies, under the 
auspicious and friendly eye of the parent 
state, have at length out-grown the imbe- 
cilities of their infant-state, and approach 
to the maturity of settlement and popula- 
tion, and all the arts of life, and thereby 
are become capable of that glorious inhe- 
ritance of perfect freedom, which their 
t-state has in former times rescued 
out of the hands of tyrants, with a view to 
assert it for the common good and use of 
mankind, and particularly to transmit it 
entire to their own descendants. As no 
country can arrive at its full perfection, 
while it is confined in the powers of a free 
legislation, respecting the concerns of its 
own internal policy; and as the transition 
of colonies from the controul of a distant 
parent-state, to the absolute possession in 
fall right of all their legislative powers, 
must inevitably (at a certain period of 
connexion between the parent-state and 
its colonies ) disturb, or at least for a time 
suspend, the harmony of affection and 
mutual correspondence of interests; and 
as the course of the present disputes be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies has 
Jed to that dangerous point of contention, 
which being originally inherent in the re- 
lation of nt-state and. colony, now 
chews itself so serious in its aspect, as per- 
haps to threaten, if not amicably adjusted, 
the ruin of one or both countries : your 
Commons, therefore, think it wise and 
pradent, to follow the apparently natural 
and unavoidable course of things, and to 
the colonies an entire free- 
dom of their legislative powers within 
themselves, hoping thereby to lay a foun- 
dation for a perpetual and indissoluble 
bond of affection and alliance, in every re- 
ag as beneficial to both countries, as 
connection which has hitherto sub- 
sisted between them, in the mutual relation 
bl chara and colony; and with this 
itional ae of permanence, that ac- 
cording to all human prudence, such con- 
nections in which there is no latent prin- 
siple of future discord, may be trusted and 
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relied upon, for the cordial restoration of 
‘pl and for all the blessings of reconci- 
iation between this country and the off- 
spring of its own liberty, formed in the 
perfect resemblance of its own constitu- 
tion, and transplanted into the new world 
of America. Your faithful Commons, 
therefore, humbly beseech your Majesty, 
to order an immediate suspension of hos- 
tilities in America, for the sake of pre- 
venting any farther effusion of blood, ‘and 
to concur with or parliament, upon the 
ground-work of the foregoing principles 
and considerations, in laying a foundation 
for reconcilement and py ladares peace be- 
tween this country and America.”” 

Mr. Rashleigh reprobated the tax upon 
sales by auction, and begged lord North to 
explain the resolution relative to the sale 
of estates by assignments, and to acquaint 
the House, whether leases were intended 
to be included in the description of any . 
freehold, copyhold, or leasehold tenements 
or holdings. | 

Lord North replied, not leases without 
a@ valuable consideration expressed ; but if 
leases were granted for a fine, or other 
consideration, and of course vested a lve 
cific property in the possessor, he intended 
they should be included, He lamented 
the necessity of laying new taxes, and the 
expences of the war which created that 
necessity ; but denied that he was instru- 
mental in either one or the other. The 
equity of compelling America to contri- 
bute towards lightening those burdens they 
were originally the cause of, was a popular 
opinion within those walls long before he 
entered into office. It was still a prevail- 
ing opinion ; but whatever motives of pro- 
priety, oa eared or concession, on our 
part, might have induced us to wave the 
exercise of the right, the grounds of the 
contest had Jong since shifted. It was no 
longer a question whether we should tax 
them, or let them tax themselves ; it was 
simply, whether America was any longer 
to form a part of the British empire. If 
the House thought the object no longer 
worth contending for, he had not a single 
desire or wish of his owt to gratify. If 
the House continued to persevere in think- 
ing, that the honour, dignity, and vital in- _ 
terests of the whole empire, were deeply 
involved in the issue of the present con- 
test, in the judgment of all that heard him 
he must stand fairly exculpated from the 
charges brought against him by the hon. 
gentleman (Mi, . Hartley). The question 
now was, Is the bargain a good bargain? 
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laid? The latter the hon. gentleman has 
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he never pressed the war in a responsible 
situation; he always approved of the mea- 


acknowledged ; the bargain with the public | sures, as they arose, as an individual. If 


creditors he has found fault with. 
says, that the navy debt should be re- 
duced. I think so; and have done all in my 
foe to reduce it. I have paid off a mil- 
ion ; but if more of the navy debt, 500,000/. 
_ been paid off, as the hon. gentleman has 
suggested ought to have been done, that 
sum would of course, on getting into cir- 
culation, have produced the same incon- 
veniency now complained of. The hon. 
gentleman has spent'a great deal of time 
in proving that the bargain was a very 
good one for the subscribers, and a very 
bad one for the public. It called for no 
long detail of facts, nor much argument, 
to prove how erroneous such an assertion 
was. He should only refer him to the 
market, as the most impartial evidence of 
the error of his calculations. Let him 
examine the price of stocks this day, and 
he will find, that instead of a profit of 10 
or 5 per cent. which he supposes the sub- 
scriber will make, the hon. gentleman 
might purchase as much omnium as he 
aps considerably under 2 per cent. 
‘he hon. gentleman seemed much sur- 
prized what could induce him to keep so 
laborious an office, and carry through 
measures so Contrary to his own judgment. 
The latter was a point, he presumed, the 
hon. gentleman could not be informed on 
sufficiently to speak with any degree of 
certainty ; and as to the former, he was 
very willing to resign whenever a person 
was found ready to succeed him, who at 
, the same time had the sanction of public 
approbation. But supposing that he was 
as ready to resign the present laborious 
office, as the hon. gentleman seemed de- 
sirous he should, what could be done? 
The great business of the nation must not 
stand still; and the hon. gentleman says, 
no person could be found who would ac- 
cept it. It follows, then, that he must be 
obliged to keep it, till some one be found 
to take or accept of it. The hon. gentle- 
man, in his general rage for finding fault, 
betrayed some marks of friendship ; he ad- 
monished him to take care of his head, 
the safety of which depended, in some 
measure, on the event of the American 
war. Whatever might be the event of the 
war, he never expected to have it im- 
puted to him; he indeed heard the con- 
trary imputed to him, by persons at the 
same side of the House. He was certain, 
either assertion was equally ill-founded ; 


He | innocence, founded in private opinion, was 


a protection, he must remain safe in this 
country ; he did not lead parliament, but 
follow it; he meant to continue to do so; 
and whenever that House, which expressed 
the sense of the nation, thought proper to 
wish him to retire, he should do it with 
content and private satisfaction, in a con- 
sciousness of having discharged his duty 
with truth and fidelity. ‘ 

Mr. Dempster observed, that the noble 
lord had been now ten years at the head 
of the finances, and, instead of paying off 
any part of the national debt, he believed 
he had added considerably to it. When 
a person of his lordship’s confessed talents 
had failed in making any progress in so de- 
sirable a work, he despaired ever to see the 
debt lessened: he therefore thought it 
would be better for money to be borrowed 
in such a manner, that the very nature of 
the loan should create a virtual fund for 
discharging the sum borrowed ; such as 
borrowing sums at a proportionate increase 
of interest, which should cease at the end 
of 61 or 99 years, the interest and prin- 
cipal to be extinguished together. It 
would, in fact, be paying so much of the 
debt thus borrowed, every year. 

Lord North said, that the matter men- 
tioned by the hon. gentleman had been 
often talked of, even before the commence- 
ment of the present century: but, for his 
part, if any alteration were to be made, he 
thought it ought to be for short, not long 
annuities; for he believed the length of 
them, after a certain period, added very 
little to their value at market. This he 
instanced in the long annuities granted in 
the reign of queen Anne, which, after 69 
years pyaar sold for as much as the 
did the first day they were granted, thoug 
they were to be extinguished in 30 years, 
namely, in the year 1807. Sir Robert 
Walpole had turned his thoughts to the 
subject very fully, and gave the preference 
of perpctuities to long annuities. For his 
part, he should prefer short annuities to 
either. It held out a pleasing prospect ; 
and if it was a rhode of extinguishing 
debts, it was certainly the most direct, 
easy, and immediate. 

- Colonel Barré said, he waited with asto. 
nishment for some explanations from the 
two noble lords (North and G. Germain) 
on the Treasury-bench ; but had heard 
nothing from them on the subject of the 
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state of Europe and America. The noble 
‘lord in the blue ribbon had touched slightly 
on the good disposition of the Frenc 
court, and his hopes respecting the happy 
conclusion of the American troubles ; but 
that was all. He neither explained the 
grounds on which his od raga were form- 
ed, nor assigned a single reason sufficient 
to satisfy the public, which, by every ap- 
pearance of things, had a right to fear the 
direct contrary. There were many arti- 
cles in the extra services which were not 
satisfactorily accounted for. One, in par- 
ticular, of 400,000/. He had asked the 
noble lord before, what it could be for; 
and forced out at length that it was for 
the military chest. He said, contracts for 
rum had been made at 3s. 3s. 6d. and 4s. 
er gallon, besides freight, which brought 
It to about 5s. 3d. a gallon, free of duty, to 
be delivered in America, and the quantity 
was immense. For his part, when he 
served in that part of the world, he never 
understood that there was any occasion 
for rum to be served to the troops as 
aboard a man of war; and he remembered 
very well, that in the back settlements, 
when sir Jeffery Amherst commanded 
there, he ordered rum to be delivered, 
even in those inhospitable regions, in very 
small quantities ; assigning it as a reason, 
that it would spoil the soldiers. 

Lord North said, he was surprized to 
find that the hon. gentleman had deserted 
the accusation he pledged himself to bring 
forward in the committee; and had now 
contented himself with calling for some 
trifling explanations. 

Colonel Barré said, that if the noble 
Jord meant to be at all communicative, 
there was ample matter far him to expa- 
tiate upon. Hecalled on him particularly 
to explain the. 700,000/. for provisions 
alone; likewise the 800,000/. for extraor- 
dinaries, of which the noble lord’ had 
hitherto only told them that that and other 
400,000/. were applied for a military chest; 
avery laconic explanation, but such an 
one as he hoped would not prove satisfac- 
tory to the House: that in relation to the 
rum business, a Mr. Atkinson must be a 
very good friend of the Treasury indeed ! 
for he has paid 35,000/. for rum, without 
any of the requisites of a satisfactory ac- 
count; for there was not even the quan- 
tity specified which he had furnished ; he 
understood, however, that it was at 5s. 3d. 
a gallon; that he had made many enquiries 
of planters, merchants, and others, and 
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ble contract price; that 2s. 4d. was a 
ae cost price, and desired to know if a 

r. Irvin had not offered to contract for 
rum at 2s.6d. And also, if the Victual- 
ling-office had not contracted for it no 
longer ago than last Monday at 2s. 6d? 
He would not hint an idea that the noble 
lord touched a penny of these contracts, 
he who certainly was capable of refusing 
lacks of pagodas, can never be reproached 
with the meanness of being concerned in 
the pitiful transactions of rum contracts. 

Lord North said, in reply to the con- 
tract business, that nothing could be 
clearer than the mode of the Exchequer, 
passing the accounts of those who had con- 
tracted with government; that there were 
always vouchers for every thing done, so 
that the completest satisfaction could at 
any time be had, as to the terms of the 
contract, and’ the due performance of 
those terms. That the contract with Mr. 
Atkinson was for rum of the very best 
proof, the finest that could be had in 
Jamaica, and in order that it might be 
known whether the rum was of that good- 
ness, ao instrument for ascertaining it 
was sent out. That Mr. Pelham, secre- 
tary to the Navy-board, had informed the 
Treasury, that their contract price in Ja- | 
maica was 4s. 4d. a gallon, but that in ad- 
dition to this, there was freighted part to 
Boston at 6d., and part to Canada at 9d. 
which made 74d on an average. Leakage 
was 10 per cent. or 5d. Insurance 8 per 
cent. or 4d. Commission was 5 per cent. 
or 23d. In all 5s. 11d. Whereas the Trea- 
sury had contracted at 5s.3d. As to Mr. 
Irvine having offered to contract cheaper, 
he knew not the fact;. but no other con- 
tracts were to be made than the first, as 
they were now left to the commander in 
chief, sir William Howe. 

Colonel Barré rose to hug the noble, 
noble lord, as he called it; upon the rum 
affair he was perfectly satisfied ; perfectly 
convinced of the wondrous good ceconomy 
of the noble lord, to get that at 5s. 3d., 
which plainly cost the contractor 6s. 
Why, the poor man must be ruined! It 
was cruel to treat him so unjustly; and 
he now plainly saw the reason why peo- 
ple of all sorts were so shy of taking go- 
vernment contracts. But this Mr. Atkin- 
son must be the greatest ideot in the 
whole contracting world: did he make 
his contracts for sour crout and porter 
upon the same principles? But what will © 
the noblelord say to rum, sofar from 4s. 4d., 


had found that 3s. 6d. was a very favoura- | being in the island no more than ls. 94.5 
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yet this was the fact. Those, therefore, 
who had so flagrantly misinformed the no- 
ble lord, ought to be reprimanded. 
Sir James Cockburn rose to explain the 
_ circumstances of his contract for 100,000 
gallons of rum from Grenada, where the 
current price was 2s. ld.a gallon; that 
there were expences in casks, &c. which 
entlemen had forgot; that to carry rum 
rom the West Indies to Boston or Canada 
now was an immense expence, as they 
were to be freighted thither on purpose, 
and to come back again empty to the is- 
lands. He asserted that he freighted five 
ships with his contract, and one not being 
loaded, he filled her up with more of the 
same rum, to be sold at Quebec on his own 
account, and that sold for a higher price 
than what his contract gave him: he offered 
to produce proofs at the bar; and said, if 
the Treasury would give him another such 
contract, he would not take it; that his 
contract was made under the expectance 
of the price falling, instead of which it 
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Lord North said, that Mr. Pelham’s ac- 
count was 4s. 4d., without distinguishing 
whether it was currency or not; but he 
apprehended, that currency was meant 
from the certain expences he had recapi- 
tulated running so much above 5s. 3d.; 
but he would inform himself more parti- 
re and give the House every species 
of information they wished to have about 
it; as there was no contract which would 
not bear the closest examination. 

Mr. Fox called on-the House chiefly to 
remark, that 40 per cent. was no sort of 
difference in the accounts of the noble lord. 

Mr. Bayly said, he had an offer to make 
to the noble lord, which would prove a sav- 
ing to the nation of full 40 per cent. He 
accordingly offered to serve any quantity 
of Jamaica rum the Treasury might con- 
tract for, at 2s. 2d.:per gallon, which 
was just half, on an average, of the price 
which had been given in all the contracts 
' already made. The current price in the 
rum season, in Jamaica, was from 19d. to 
23d. the gallon; and therefore he should 
have a good profit in serving it at 2s. 2d. 
or 2s. 4d. at most, after paying freight, in- 
surance, &c. 

Mr. Jenkinson, lamenting partly the ne- 
cessity of the war, the loss it was to the 
kingdom, but upholding the indispensable 
authority of parliament, and blaming the 
bad policy of some late ministers, repro- 
bated, in the strongest terms, the Tea Act; 
he condemned the whele measure as im- 
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olitic, as futile, childish, and ‘paltry. 

en turning to the Stamp Act, he said, 
that measure was not Mr. Grenville’s; if 
the Act was a good one, the merit of it was 
not due to Mr. Grenville; if it was a bad 
one, the errors, or the ill policy of it, did 
not belong te him: the measure was not 
his. 

Mr. Dempster remarked, that if con- 
tracts were publicly advertised to whoever 
would supply them cheapest, as they ought 
ever to be, the noble lord would not be 
under any difficulties in having recourse to 
either papers or memory. 

‘Mr. Dun.-ing said, that there was no 
clearness in this matter of the contracts; 
but there was one thing as clear as day, 
which was the noble lord’s perfect igno- 
rance of the whole transaction. 

Lord George Germain rose to give satis- 
faction to the House, why he had in the 
debate of the day before said that there 
was @ prospect of a successful end to the 
war in North America. It was not his 
custom to speak when he had nothing to 
say; but whenever he was called upon to 
give information to the House, he should 
always then speak with pleasure. As to 
the campaign, he thought he had the 
greatest reason to expect success from the 
army of general Howe being in good 
order, and more numerous from recruits 
than in the last campaign, while that of 
the rebels was in much worse order, and 
less numerous: that the fleet was also re- 
inforced with some ships of the line, 
which were wanting last year; that he 
thought himself farther founded in his ex- 
pectation from the minds of the people 
turning, from their experiencing the misery 
of anarchy, confusion, and despotism, in- 
stead of the happiness and security they 
enjoyed under the legal government of 
this country; that these emotions had 
operated so strongly in their minds, that 
very many deserters had left the rebel 
army, and come in to general Howe with 
their arms; many hundreds were coming 
in every day: that he had formed his opi- 
pion from the circumstances of the Con- 
gress having given up the government, 
confessing themselves unequal to it, and 
created Mr. Washington dictator of Ame- 
rica; these circumstances, he thought, 
promised divisions among them. That 
another circumstance which every day 
proved of yet greater importance, was, 
their being disappointed in their expecta- 
tions of assistance from France: they had 
been buoyed up with that hope, and made 
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to believe, that a superior French ficet 
would be seen riding on their coast; in 
all which they now felt themselves de- 
ceived, and resented it accordingly. ‘That 
they had met with the same disappoint- 
ment from Spain; not that he assc 
they had not received underhand assist- 
ance from both, in officers, &c. but what 
they were promised was open avowed as- 
sistance. Yet, Sir, added his lordship, for 
the protection of France they would pay 
largely; they have offered largely; they 
have, by their pretended ambassadors, 
actually offered to the French court all 
our West India islands! There is libe- 
rality, Sir! There is love of freedom, to 
consign so readily to French dominion 
and despotism the whole West Indies! 
Let me farther remark, Sir, that there 
are great expectations from the army in 
Canada, which last year could do no more 
than pre pare to act; but having destroyed 
the enemy’s fleet, they will be able to ad- 
vance early in the spring, and unite with 
general Hlowe’s army, adding 12,000 men 
to it, besides Canadians. His lordship 
brought forward another circumstance, 
which was the infinite difficulty Wash- 
ington found in raising men: he had been 
under the necessity of forcing them into 
arms for three years, yet gave them a 
bounty of 30/. a man; but nothing could 
make it effectual, for as fast as they were 
forced on one side, they deserted to the 
other; of which there were 6,000 armed 
New-Yorkers in Howe’s army; that his 
army was collected chiefly from the south ; 
for from New England none had been 
‘raised, and they would early be cut off 
from the south. These were the reasons 
which induced him to have the warmest 
hope that the next campaign would prove 
very favourable. By the last returns, 
which were in March, the troops under 
general Howe were in: health and spirits, 
and we should have an army much more 
numerous than we had last year, with the 
advantages of being composed of seasoned 
and disciplined men, used to service, the 
inclemencies of weather, and the change 
of climate. He said, if the operations of 
war should be extended, and it might be 
thought better to employ the army under 
general Howe in New England, the ad- 
vantages would be no less obvious; it 
would cut out work for the northern 
rebels, keep them at home, and prevent 
them from dividing general Howe’s force, 
or interrupting the operations of the grand 
army, by which means he would be better 
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enabled to push his conquests to the 
southward. 

Colonel Barré. The noble lord has told 
us, that all deficiencies have been made 
good in our army by recruits from Europe. 

oes he mean their present or their former 
establishment, and does he include in the 
army the American auxiliaries ? ; 

Lord George Germain. What I mean is 
this, that on the 20th of March, the date 
of the last general return, the army was 
more numerous, including the troops 
going on the sea from Europe, than it was 
when it took New York: more rank and 
file, without including the 6,000 Ame- 
ricans. 

Colonel Barré. One circumstance the 
noble lord builds upon much, is the unpo- 
pular and dangerous circumstance of mak- 
ing Mr. Washington dictator. . Now, it is 
very remarkable, that that account should 
have been denied by every private account 
which has come from America. Mr. 
Washington positively denied it. He ap- 
pies to the Congress for more power, as 

is former authority was not sufficient for 
the raising and disciplining the troops 
voted; such an enlargement of his military 
power was given, but it was pa relative 
ictatorial 

authority, to include all the power of the 
state. Another point upon which the no- — 
ble lord has insisted much, is, the French 
not openly assisting the Americans. But 
he admits that they have given every as- 
sistance privately; that they have sent 
great numbers of officers, engineers, and 
most ample supplies of money, arms, artil- 
lery, and ammunition; this we all well 
know, and every one must be able to judge 
whether this will not have a great effect in 
the ensuing campaign. As to the French 
fleet sailing to Newfoundland without a 
convoy ; does the noble lord recollect that 
that fleet will be back in June, and that 
there then remains full time for France to 
interfere and prevent our conquest of 
America, which, depend on it, they never 
will allow.. Look at the present state of 
their fleet; they have 20 sail of the line 
ready for sea: Is that a peace establish- 
ment? Is that an equivocal mark of their 
intentions? What in the name of common 
sense do they intend to do with that force, 
if not employ it against us?—But there 
are great hopes from the army in Canada! 
I wish those hopes may not be frustrated : 
there is a piece of policy to be exerted 
there which is unheard of ; another officer 
wresting the command away the moment 
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the army is out of the limits of the pro- 
vince; but through the whole conduct of 
the last campaign that commander was 
unhandsomely used—and it is to continue. 
Nor, Sir, will the operations there be in 
future so smooth: consider what was 
done ; general Carleton destroyed twelve 
of fifteen of the enemy’s vessels on the 
lake the 19th of June, but he was: then 
unable to proceed. Does he know that 
the 19th of June is a very‘early opening of 
@ campaign there, and if he then could not 
proceed, why is he now, after the Ameri- 
cans have had so much time to repair their 
losses? It will be no such easy matter. 
Yet the fleet which he built there cost 
millions to this country—so much, that 
we shall never have the particulars. To 
me it appears clear, that the Americans 
had the advantage in all the great leading 
features of the campaign—the evacuation 
of Boston, general Carleton’s retiring at 
the close of it, too weak to attack Ticon- 
derago, and general Howe not being able 
to bring Washington to an action, but ex- 
tending his lines till they were all driven 
back about his ears. Through the whole 
of these circumstances, we have had no- 
thing to boast. 
The Resolutions were then agreed to. 


May 22. Lord North took occasion to 
observe, that several reports had been pro- 
pagated, as if the Treasury board had 
made disadvantageous contracts, particu- 
larly in the article of rums, contracted for 
the use of the troops serving in America; 
and that a partiality had been practised, in 
giving a preference to some persons, on 
account of their connections and public 
situations. He totally disclaimed the most 
distant intention of the latter ; and assured 
the House, if he had entered into any con- 
tracts, at an improper rate, it was not done 
with design. He had, however, enquired 
more minutely into the matter, and found 
the contrary to be the fact. He said, the 
contract for rum might be made for about 
2s. 85d. on the spot; that this was lower 
than what was paid by the Navy-board ; 
that agents were employed in Jamaica and 
America, to see the rums shipped and un- 
shipped and delivered ; that when cooper- 
age, insurance, freight, and 8 per cent. 
brokerage, besides ullage, were taken into 
the account, the whole would be little 
short of 6s. per gallon ; which was consi- 
derably more than what government en- 
gaged to pay, by their highest contract. 

Colonel Barré said, his lordship was to- 
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tally mistaken as to the price on the spot, 
the current average price being 1s. 9id., 
not 2s. 8id.; that the fullest value, taking 
freight, insurance, brokerage, agency, and 
leakage, of rums delivered in America, of 
the growth of Jamaica, would fall some- 
thing short of 4s. instead of 6s. or 5s. 3d. 
He thought the whole transaction, relative 
ta the rum contracts, wore a very slovenly 
and suspicious appearance ; that it was 
too late in the session for the House to 
take up the subject; but, he trusted, it 
would resume its ancient right of check- 
ing the public accounts, already given in, 
early in the next ; that they would call for 
evidence at the bar, in order to substitute 
facts for the assertions indiscriminately 
bandied about from the opposite side of 
the House; that if some such measure 
should not be adopted, this country must 
be undone by the contracting tribe. The 
noble lord had said, he had no gain by 
contracts: he believed him; but the mis- 
chiet might be completely effected, with- 
out his lordship’s sharing in the spoil. His 
lordship was surrounded by a troop of 
runners, dependants, &c. which was the 
most *penive of all troops that could 
possibly be kept in pay. 

Lord Mularave ssid, from what he could 
learn from the mode of contracting adopt- 
ed by the navy, the contracts now s0 se- 
verely condemned were made upon very 
proper and advantageous terms, all cir- 
cumstances considered. 

Mr. 7. Townshend said, it was one of 
the prime privileges of that House, and 
became an essential part of its duty, as 
connected with the power of granting mo- 
ney, to watch the minister in the disposal 
of it,! and check its expenditure.. It 
was a part of their business in that House, 
and the leading object of their assembling, 
to call the minister to an account for the 
treasure committed to his charge. Mat- 
ters of a very doubtful nature appeared, 
which, if not cleared up in due time, he 
hoped that House would discharge its 
duty, by properly exercising, and, if ne- 
cessary, exerting its power in discovering 
the truth. 

Mr. Montagu said, immense sums had 
been granted ; the most boundless confi- 
dence had been reposed in the minister ; 
and it behoved him to give the House 
every satisfaction in his power. 

Sir Edward Astley said, he had -strong 
reasons to fear, that the most shameful acts 
of public prodigality had been permitted, 
if not encouraged, by persons in authority. 

§ 
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The King’s Message rid a Vote of Cre- 
dit.) May 21. Lord North presented 
the following Message ; 


«‘ GeorceE R. 

“ His Majesty, relying on the expe- 
rienced zeal and affection of his faithful 
Commons, and considering, that, during 
the present troubles in North America, 


emergencies may arise, which may be of 


the utmost importance, and be attended 


with the most dangerous consequences, if 


proper means should not be immediately 


applied to prevent or defeat them, is de-. 


sirous, that this House will enable him to 
defray any extraordinary expences incur- 
red, or to be incurred, on account of mili- 
tary services, for the year 1777, and as the 
exigency of affairs may require: and his 
Majesty doubts not but that his faithful 
Commons will enable him to make good 
the charges attending the calling in and 
recoining the deficient geld coin, in pur- 
suance of an act of parliament ipa ip 
the 14th year of his reign, whic 
unsatisfied, and which cannot at this time 
be ascertained.” 


In consequence of this Message, the sum 
of one million was granted. 


Debate in the Cummaons on the Affairs of 


the East India Company.*] May 21. The 


House resolved itself into a Committee of 


the whole House, on the Affairs of the 
East India Company. 

Governor Johnstone opened the busi- 
ness, by recapitulating the eminent ser- 
vices of lord Pigot, when he formerly 
commanded as a military officer in the 
East Indies. He pointed out the several 
transactions his lordship had distinguished 
himself in; and closed his character by at- 
tributing to his prowess, military skill, and 
several other great and amiable qualities, 
that we now possessed a foot of territory 
in Asia, er perhaps even a permission to 
trade there. From establishing his lord- 


ship’s character on the highest pinnacle of 


that species of fame, which is supported 
‘equally by the mild as the heroic virtues, 


the governor took a view of the state of 


affairs in India, beginning at the system 
growing out of the treaty of Paris in 1762, 
and ending with the latest dispatches re- 
ceived, either from lord Pigot or the coun- 


* For an account of the Revolution at Ma- 
dras, and of the transactions previous or rela- 
tive to the deposing and imprisonment of lord 
Pigot, see Anoual Register for 1777, p. 94. 
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cil of Madras. His facts, his detail, his 
arguments, and deductions, were uniformly 
directed to establish two leading points. 
One was, that the nabob of Arcot, by his 
instruments in this country, and by the 
powerful arguments used by that prince, 
of which his ambassadors were the bearers 
and enforcers, had formed a very powerful: 


| party in his favour; the other, that by si- 


milar means and arguments, and agents of 
a simuar size and talents, he had been able 
to form a party in his favour in the council 
at Madras. Though the objects were two- 
fold, and seemingly distinct, the end pro- 
posed was the same; the disgrace of lord 
Pigot, as the first necessary step to the 
advancement of the nabol’s interest, that 
of acquiring possession of Tanjore. There 
must be an union of sentiments and ine 
terests, both here and in India, to effect 
this favourite scheme. The act of the 
council alone might answer a temporary 
purpose ; but as soon as government wag. 
restored, justice would be done; the 
usurpers would be disgraced and punish- 
ed; the nabob would be disappointed ; and 
Tanjore would be restored to its lawful so- 
vereign. Take the event in another point 
of view: if administration, operated upon 
by the same powerful arguments of the 
nabob’s agents here, had raised a faction 
among the proprietors to support that 
prince’s pretensions to Tanjore; and by 
their cahals in Leadenhall-street, had pre- 
vailed either on the court of directors, or 
the general court, to send out counter or. 
ders to lord Pigot not to execute the first, 
but undo what he had done, still the resto- 
ration of the rajah would have been ef- 
fected, the business would have been al- 
ready done, by the full and complete co- 
operation of the council: so that a change 
of measures diametrically opposite to 
those just executed, would be dangerous 
or impracticable; and the views of the 
nabob would have been defeated in ci- 
ther event. But government having been 
brought over here, co-operated with the 
faction in council at Madras; and by its 
influence in Leadenhall-street, prevailed 
on the proprietary to endanger their own 
interest, from motives of immediate con- 
venience, and by that means to disgrace 
an honourable and able servant, and sacri- 
fice the rights of a faithful ally, to objects 
the most base, mean, and ignoble. 

After going over this ground, he ad- 
verted to the facts, on which the business 
of the day depended. He said, though 
the council seemingly unanimous, agreed 
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to the restoration of the rajah of Tanjore 
to his dominions, they secretly disapproved 
of the measure. He puinted out some in- 
stances, which proved this assertion be- 
yond question. One in particular he dwelt 
upon. The former minister of the rajah, 
when his country was delivered up to the 
nabob, with his master’s consent, became 
collector, or treasurer, of all the revenues 
of the nabob. The royal revenues are, in 
the east, in fact, the rent or produce of 
the land; the princes in the east being the 
sole land-owners, or owners of the soil. 
This man had lived in the above capacity, 
in the court of Tanjore, for fifty years. 
When, therefore, lord Pigot restored the 
Tajah, the nabob refused to permit the 
treasurer to render up his trust to his old 
master, and commanded him to return to 
him immediately with his accounts. The 
treasurer looked upon himself as a servant 
to the nabob, and was returning accord- 
ing to his instructions. But, the docu- 
ments in the possession of the treasurer 
answering the end of title deeds, lord 
Pigot demanded them for the use of the 
rajah, and on the minister’s refusal, or- 
- dered him to be apprehended. The order 
was not executed by the persons entrusted 
till the minister had entered into the na- 
bob’s territories, out of those of the rajah. 
This was the great crime urged by the 
nabob and his agents against lord Pigot, 
_ as a breach of the amity subsisting be- 
tween the Company and nabob; and of 
the treaty of Paris, in which his rights 
were specially reserved; and this com- 
plaint being countenanced by the council, 
shewed plainly, among a thousand other 
proofs, that the nabob was not so much 
displeased with lord Pigot for seizing the 
rajah’s minister in the Carnatic, as for re- 
storing that injured prince to his domi- 
nions in obedience to his instructions from 
the Company. Besides, his lordship was 
entirely innocent if the act had been as 
criminal as represented, for his orders were 
to seize him in the territories of Tanjore, 
‘and not elsewhere; the treasurer’s local 
change was neither thought of or foreseen 
by his lordship ; so that if it was an infrac- 
tion of treaty, or the laws of nations, his 
lordship stood equally innocent, within the 
letter, as the spirit, for he issued no orders 
to apprehend him in the nabob’s country. 
The governor took notice of the scan- 
dalous means made use of to vilify lord 
Pigot, and depreciate his character through 
the channel of the newspapers. In parti- 
cular, respecting the article of presents. 
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It is true, his lordship did receive a few 
trifling presents; he wished he had not. 
They consisted of a cow, an elephant, two 
mares, and a gold tea service, to the 
amount of 500/. which he presented to his 
daughter, then lately married. He pre- 
sumed no man would say these were bribes 
received on the condition of sacrificing the 
interests of the Company, or the honour 
of the nation. The contrary was well 
known; it was, indeed, ridiculous to dwell 
upon it. His lordship might have almost 
any thing he could wish or desire, if he 
had consented to co-operate in the views 
of the nabob. The attempts made both in 
India and here were no secret, whatever 
the real success of such attempts, in some 
instances, might be. If, however, the facts 
could not be proved, the general effects of 
corruption were manifest. -The governor 
was very jocular on the persuasive powers 
of the worthy baronet below him, ae H. 
Mackworth) and the miraculous effects of 
his voice, in calling and collecting together 
ersons from the most distant part of the 
ingdom, from the dock-yards of Ports- 

mouth, Chatham, and Plymouth; from 
Bristol, Liverpool, Newcastle, and the 
county of Huntingdon; to do what? The 
most extraordinary of all extraordinary 
things, to reinstate lord Pigot in his go- 
vernment, and forthwith to recall him. 
He pointed out the absurdity of the reso- 
lution carried for reinstating lord Pigot ; 
and instantly recalling him, and all those 
engaged in the subversion of government, 
under one general charge of public delin- 
ee - Before he sat down, he suid, he 
should move some resolutions ; and, if car- 
ried, would follow them with a motion, 
that the chairman do move the House, for 
leave to bring in a Bill for the better se- 
curing our settlements in the East Indies. 
The governor then moved six Resolutions ; 
the first, approving in strong terms of jord 
Pigot’s conduct as governor of Madras: 
the second, approving of the conduct ot 
the court of directors; the third, the re- 
solution of the court of proprietors of the 
11th of April; the fourth, approving of 
the first part of the resolution of the 9th 
of May, for restoring lord Pigot; the filth, 
for disapproving of that part of the reso- 
lution which orders his recall; and the 
sixth, approving of the recall of the coun- 
sellors, whose names are mentioned in said 
resolution. 

Mr. G. Rous seconded the governor. 
He maintained, that the interference of 
administration, even independent of its 


. 
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ower and influence in Leadenhall-street, 


d reached India, and would probably 


effect as much mischief in the latter place 
asin the former. This, he said, had been 
brought about by more ways than one ; 
but chiefly by the commission from the 
crown, enabling certain persons therein 
named to be plenipotentiaries, to treat 
with the country powers, and enter into 
treaties with them independent of the 
Company, and without consulting it. 
Thus, what was not done in Leadenhall- 
street, was effectually completed on the 
spot. The Directors were rendered 
cyphers at home, whenever they thought 
proper to differ from administration; their 
orders were defeated in India, whenever 
they carried any point here against the 
sentiments of the King’s servants. These 
plenipotentiaries had done more mischief 
than perhaps the nation was aware of; 
they detached the country powers from 
the Company’s servants, teaching them to 
look up to more powerful assistance. The 
nabob of Arcot was a striking instance of 
thia. Those plenipotentiaries of the crown 
had filled him full of ideas of equality and 
independency ; of equality with the King 
of Great Britain, as a sovereign prince ; of 
independency of the Company, who were 
but the servants and subjects of his ally. 
These men, from views of ambition and 
self-interest, had filled the nabob’s head 
full of similar notions with those they 
themselves were inspired with. They 
talked to him of the treaty of Paris, and 
the guarantee of his dominions by the 
court of France. Part of the consequences 
of the spirit thus raised, was the plan 
agreed upon between the nabob and Mr. 
Hastings, for dispossessing the rajah of 
Tanjore of his dominions, and annexing 
them to the Carnatic. The ill policy and 
injustice of such an outrage of every thing 
that ought to be held sacred and binding 
among men, struck the direction with 
horror. They heard, with grief and asto- 
nishment, that the unfortunate and unof- 
fending Gentoo prince was despoiled of his 
dominions, on a shameful, barefaced pre- 
tence of an arrear of tribute being due to 
the nabob. The directors accordingly 
sent out lord Pigot, for the express pur- 
pose of repairing the injury, and restoring 
the rajah to histerritorics. What has been 
the consequence of this? Lord Pigot un- 
dertakes the execution of the task; he 
performs it, as far as depends on him, 
with spirit and fidelity. The effect of this 
new system Of power is suddenly felt; a 
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faction is formed in India, to counteract 
and defeat the instructions of the court 
of directors. To let matters rest there, 
would be only doing things by halves; 
the new influence created in the country 
must be cherished and strengthened, by 
encouraging appeals to Europe. The 
nabob employs his agents and ambassa- 
dors; they conceal themselves four a while, 
till they form an interest here. One of 
them, (Mr. Macleane) announces himself 
as the agent of Mr. Hastings. He acts for 
him, but suddenly throws off the mask, - 
and declares himself the agent or ambas- 
sador for the nabob of Arcot. Thusa 
faction is furmed, fomented, and nou- 
rished, both in India and Great Britain; 
and the proprietors, willing to support 
their servants from such unconstitutional 
attacks, resist every attempt to seduce 
them in the first instance, till at length 
administration making it a public point, 
as well as private object, by the full influ- 
ence of the crown, overturn every thing 
that had been effected by their directors 
at home, or their servants in India. He 
thought the council at Madras had acted — 
from the most factious and corrupt motives: 
because they agreed unanimously with 
lord Pigot on the propriety of carrying 
his instructions relative to the restoration 
of the rajah of Tanjore into execution; 
and never differed from him on any general 
or particular measure concerning it, till 
Mr. Benfield, on his own account, and as 
trustee for those who acted along with 
him, composed the majority of the coun- 
cil, became a mortgagee of the revenues of 
Tanjore, by having them assigned to him 
for money supposed to be advanced to the 
nabob. He observed, that his hon. friend 
who made the motion stated the patricular 
part of the mortgage belonging to Mr. 
Benfield, at 30,000/. and the whole, for 
which he stands trustee, at 250,000/. but 
he begged leave to say, that this fell infi- 
nitely short of the real sum ; for, the ace - 
tual sum, for which the majority of the 
council were creditors of the nabob, was 
upwards of 800,000/. which he could shew 
from proofs not to be controverted. ‘The 
worst part of the whole transaction, and 
what corroborated every argument used, 
and deduction drawn by him, was, that 
this mortgage, or mock loan, took place 
after the council knew that Tanjore was to 
be restored to its rightful owner, which 
proved two things; that they acted from 
corrupt motives, ip opposing Jord Pigot ; 
and that they dared to do so on promises 
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of indemnity both in India and England. 
He wished sincerely that the House would 
take up the matter distinct from all party 
considerations, 

Sir Herbert ‘Mackworth expressed his 
surprize, that the hon. gentleman should 
move the present resolutions so late in the 
session; and said, he was the more sur- 
prised, that he should think of bringing 
the affairs of the India Company at all be- 
fore parliament, when he recollected for 
several years past to have heard him unt- 
formly declaim against the interference of 

arliament in the affairs of the Company. 
he resolutions of the Company of the 9th 
of May, had been approved by. all inde- 
pendent persons, and only those who had 
eons connections with lord Pigot, 
ad disapproved. He maintained, that 
lord Pigot had abused the trust committed 
to him, and had, contrary to all justice 
and form, suspended the two counsellors, 
by a trick as unconstitutional as indecent. 
He had therefore acted so extremely 
wrong, that it became necessary to recall 
him. On the other hand, the behaviour 
of the counsellors, in seizing and imprison- 
ing lord Pigot, to the total subversion of 
all legal government, was equally repre- 
hensible. On that ground, the counsel- 
lors were likewise ordered to return to 
this country, to answer for their miscon- 
duct; but as the consequences of the 
misconduct of lord Pigot, in suspending 
the two counsellors, and thereby obtain- 
ing a majority in support of his measures, 
were not to be so much dreaded as a sud- 
den subversion of government, and ‘an 
usurpation in consequence of that subver- 
sion; to hold out an example, and assert 
the dignity of government, lord Pigot was 
restored ; but as equally involved in the 
most manifest violations of the constitution 
of the Company, and abuse of power, his 
lordship was included in the public disap- 
ee such a conduct deservedly 
rought after it. He defended the logical 
prone of the terms in which the reso- 
ution at the India House, for recallin 
lord Pigot, &c. was conveyed. He said, 
that it might be easily conceived, that a 
person should be reinstated to preserve 
certain forms, and to convey a consequen- 
tial censure, and yet forthwith be recalled. 
It would be answered, probably, why not, 
after reinstating lord Pigot, let him remain 
in hie station for a month, or three, or six 
months, if required? He was of opinion, 
that ashis lordship had abused the powers 
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mitted to retain them a day. He then 


moved, ‘ That the chairman do now 
leave the chair.” 

Mr. T. Townshend said, the hon. gen- 
tleman had observed upon the connec- 
tions and particular affections of those 
persons who favoured Jord Pigot, and had 
remarked, that no independent man found 
fault with the resolutions of the court 
of proprietors for replacing and then re- 
calling lord Pigot; for his part, he de- 


‘clared himself independent of both sides 


of the House, neither had he any know- 
ledge of lord Pigot but from his public 
character, which he had heard was must 
excellent. As to the India House, he had 
never been but once at their court, and he 
then resolved it should be the last time: 
he was therefore free to declare, that he 
disapproved the last resolution of the 
court of proprietors of the 9th of May, 
but most highly approved the first. It 
appeared to him, that the restoration of 
lord Pigot to his government was a volun- 
tary act of the court of proprietors, found- 
ed in justice; that the second, for recall- 
ing him immediately, was a most absurd 
contradiction of the first, and a measure 
brought about by administration; for the 
nabob was encouraged at home; he had 
an ambassador here, not indeed with any 
pompous titles, state, and parade, but a 
gentleman of abilities, a Mr. Macleane, 
who he heard, as soon as he had effected 
the nabob’s business by the destruction of 
lord Pigot, was to return back as ambas- 
sador from the King of Great Britain to 
the nabob. It seemed likewise, that he had 
a third master, Mr. Hastings, the avow- 
ed enemy of lord Pigot, though once his 
firm friend ; that Mr. Hastings had recom- 
mended Mr. Macleane to the nabob; and 
it might fairly be concluded from all this, 
that his highness and Mr. sepia were 
the contrivers of the arrest of lord Pigot. 
He was severe on the ambitious views of 
the nabob, on the supineness of the Com- 
pany’s servants at home, and the influ- 
ence of the ministry over them ; in short, 
he represented the majority to have been 
collected by the minister’s industry for 
the second resolution of recalling lord 
Pigot; adding, that he should not be sur- 
prised to see Mr. Macleane and the gen- 
tlemen of the council, who subverted the 
government of Madras by the most daring 
act of violence, brought into parliament 
hereafter as borough members. So far 
from thinking parliament ought not to in- 


intrusted to him, he should not be per- | terfere, or that the committee should be 
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broke up on account of the late season, he 
thought parliament had not a moment to 
lose to prevent a civil war, and the arbi- 
trary power of the nabob. He had voted 
for the Bill for regulating the East India 
Company; he thought them competent to 
manage their trading business, but not to 
- govern large territories independent of the 
parliament of Great Britain; and the mo- 
ment they became influenced by the 
King’s ministers, which it was evident 
they were, it was time to interfere. 

Mr. Wombwell defended the resolution 
of the 9th of May; read extracts from 
two or three of the bye laws of the Com- 
pany, which directs that the minority of 
the council shall be bound by the majo- 
rity ; and that when there is an equality 

- of voices, the fate of the question shall be 
decided by lot; from which he drew this 
inference, that as lord Pigot had broke 
through the bye laws of the Company, he 
had broke through its constitution, and 
had been guilty of positive and direct dis- 
obedience, he was of course no longer 

" worthy of their trust or confidence. He 

spoke of the flourishing state of the Com- 
pany; said, he did not wish that parlia- 
ment should interfere but when there was 
real occasion, as there wasat the time of 
the regulating Bill, which he called a most 
wise and timely interposition, which saved 
the Company and proprietors from dis- 
solution and ruin. The effects were appa- 
rent in more instances than one; the pro- 
prietors might sleep on their pillows with 
ease and security : the Company was res- 
cued from impending bankruptcy, and the 
widows and fatherless from penury and 
distress, The face of things was now, 
thank God, altered; the affairs of the 

Company were in a most flourishing con- 

dition. The debts in Bengal were paid 
off; the investments were niade; the bond 
debts were reducing; in truth, the con- 
duct of the friends of the present motion 
was uniform in its effects, should their 
doctrines prevail, though seemingly incon- 
sistent; for as at one time they were 
against the interference of ee 
when it proved the salvation of the Com- 
pany ; so now they pressed a parliamen- 
tary interference, when it promised to be 
apathy of the very worst consequences. 

e read an extract of a letter, relative 
to lord Pigot’s conduct towards one of the 
courcil, a Mr. Floyer, who at first pressed 
to be sent to one of the out-presidencies, 
but was refused by his lordship, in order 
tokeep him for the purpose of supporting 
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his measures in council; but a8 soon a8 
he differed from him, was for getting rid 
of him, and told him, that no man should 
ever rise in the service who opposed him. 
[The House called for proof of this fact, 
but none was produced. } 

Mr. Fox opened with a remark as to the 
objection of bringing on the business at 
this time of the year; he desired gentle- 
men to remember that it was in the month » 
of May they voted away the liberties of 
America, and it was in the month of May 
they voted the Quebec establishment so 
contrary to our constitution ; he thought 
no time so proper as the present for the 
business before them. When a noble lord 
had suffered a violence unknown under 
any legal government in the world; had 
been thrown from his seat of office, arrest- 
ed, imprisoned, and his life threatened by 
the military power, trampling upon the 
civil, it was necessary to make’an enquiry 
how this dark transaction had been con- 
trived, and by whose influence, those who 
were the principal actors and agents in it, 
were encouraged both at home and in In- 
dia. He said it was evident the nabob of 
Arcot wanted to be master of the East- 
India Company’s affairs ; and this he could 
not effect, without removing a governor 
sent out express to controul his power. 
Lord Pigot was the only governor in any 
part of his Majesty’s dominions who had 
gone out without the approbation of the 
minister, therefore he must be removed, 
therefore the agent of the nabob must be 
countenanced here, and a resolution to re- 
call him be contrived for the purpose. 
For his part, he saw it was impossible for 
the muscles of the human face to be kept 
composed, while such an absurd resulution 
was read: he never had met with any one 
man, of any party whatever, who a 

roved it. He had heard, ever since he 
knew any thing of public affairs, that 
Tanjore was a rich country, that all the 
other parts of India had been plucked till 
they could bear no more, but Tanjore still 
remained to be fleeced, and would afford 
fine pickings for the nabob of the Carnatic 
and his party in England and in Asia. He 
saw a chain of connection established long 
since between the nabob and administra- 
tion, which was now made public by the 
arrival of the nabob’s ambassador, who 
had not yet declared himself in form, but 
had been perfectly well received. He 
justified lord Pigot principally upon the 
justification and representations of his 
enemies and persecutors; upon the ace 
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counts transmitted home by Mr. Stratton, 
and the other counsellors, who stood in 
the same predicament. He contended, 
that this was evidence not to be contro- 
verted, or explained away. It was a re- 
cord against the parties, the truth and au- 
thenticity of which ny could not now 
dare to appeal froin. He said, the effect 
of this evidence throughout, led to the 
most certain sclf-conviction. Ile gave the 
highest encomiums on the virtues and mi- 
litary talents of lord Pigot ; and was so 
very able, pointed, convincing, and severe, 
that several of the members, in a transport 
of approbation, forgot themselves so far, 
as to testify it in aecents of Bravo! Hear 
him !—which they accompanied with a 
clapping of hands [a conduct unprece- 
dented.] [le observed, that there was a 
remarkable deficiency in the Flouse, which 
shewed the opinion that men in office had 
of the business. One learned gentleman, 
the Attomey General, was ill; the next 
in the law did not chuse to be present, to 
‘isk defending such a proceeding as that 
now condemned ; he supposed he too was 
ill, A noble lord (G. Germain), who was 
upon every occasion so anxious to dis- 
countenance rebellion in the west, might 
have been supposed an equal enemy to it 
in the east,—but he also was absent. 
Many, however, as were absent from this 
dirty business, there were enough, he 
feared, present, to insure its success. 

Mr. Henry Dundas observed, how un- 
parliamentary it was to call on a gentle- 
man for proof of what he said, as if no- 
body was to advance any thing in that 
House without proof at hand; and how 
absurd it was to give the theatrical ap- 

lause to a | aarp for a ready turn. 
Fre remarked, that the resolution of the 
last court of proprietors was when 700 
were present, whereas the preceding one 
was when there was no more than 500, 
consequently the last was the genuine opi- 
nion ; for as to ministerial influence, as he 
knew not the fact, he could not admit the 
supposition. The resolution of recalling 
all, he thought a very wise one, since it 
was certain they had fallen into many fac- 
tions ; and when once that was the case, 
‘no good could be expected from conti- 
nuing them ; besides, the proper enquiry 
into the transaction could not be had with- 
out lord Pigot’s assistance here: if it was 
found he was injured, there were means 
enough in this country to reward him. 
Anothie: circumstance was, the impro- 
priety of replacing lord Pigot in a capacity 
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of revenging himself upon all who had of- 
fended him: would .you let loose Marius 
on the friends of Sylla? It was not a si- 
tuation desirable for human nature to be 
placed in. 

General Conway lamented the fate of 
the noble lord, who must continue to lie 
at the mercy of his most inveterate ene- 
mies and persecutors, without a possibility 
of redress, till relieved by orders to be sent 
from Europe. 

Mr. Wombwell rose to explain, and 
moved, that some of the papers on the 
table might be read; particularly a copy 
of the minutes of what passed between lord 
Pigot and one of the counsellors at Madras, 
Mr. Floycr, relative to a difference of 
opinion. 

Mr. Burke said, he had been twice on 
his legs ; first, when the right hon. general 
spoke ; and a second time, when the last 
hon. gentleman, a chairman of the East 
India Company, stood up, to move for the 
reading of the papers. From that gentle- 
man’s situation, and his means of knowing 
the true state of affairs in India, he ex- 
pected to have heard something interest- 
ing on the subject, and accordingly relin- 
quished his turn ; but now that he disap- 
pointed that expectation, by torbearing to 
say a syllable, but to read papers which 
were open to every member, he was in the 
judgment of the committee, whether he 
had not a right to be heard. 

Mr. Wombwell replied, that he did not 
mean to fatigue the committee, with read- 
ing a voluminous state of facts already 
known. He only pointed to a particular 
circumstance which he asserted in debate, 
and was called upon by the gentlemen on 
the other side to prove: and wished, there- 
fore, it might now be corroborated by the 
minutes taken in council at the very time 
the matter happened ; and that in the pre- 
sence of the parties. It was a collateral 
proof; it would confirm the conversation 
which, he asserted, had passed. [The 
clerk began to read ; and the House began 
to be noisy. ] 

Mr. Burke again rose, and urged his 
former plea for being heard, in preference 
to the papers now reading. He said, it 
was impossible to contend further, the 
hon. gentleman was.in possession ; if, how- 
ever, he intended by that means to tire 
and thin the House, he was, for his part, 
contented to wait till all the heavy folios 
now lying on the table were read through ; 
and, to prepare himself for the task, would 
send for his night-cap.—[Here a cry of 
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go on, go on!] Mr. Burke then pro-| his reeall, which would be a very pretty 
ceeded, and in answer to Mr. Dundas, he | situation for any governor and council to 
affirmed, that lord Pigot was a man of too| be in. ‘The learned gentleman’s other ar- 
nice a sense of honour to accept of any| guments of not restoring lord Pigot for 
salvo it was in the power of administration | fear of his revenge, was of the same com- 
to bestow; even though they covered him | plexion. It was surprizing so learned a 
with ribbons and court favours, instead of} gentleman should use no arguments but 
a single ribbon and a pension. He ob-| what went too far; they proved so much, 
served, that he never heard of so extraor- | that they tambled all proof about his ears, 
dinary a species of proof, as what the hon. | So a governor is to be illegally, cruelly, 
gentleman who moved for the reading of | and without any adequate reason, deposed, 
the papers produced. He asserted a fact | imprisoned, and his life threatened, by a 
of lord Pigot’s ill treatment of the council, | bribed, corrupted council, and you are not 
and in order to prove it, he reads a letter | to restore him, lest he then uses his power 
from one of the council, that is, from the | without moderation! Was there ever so 
party, which is another assertion of the | farcical a system! that the principle of 
same thing. There’s proof for you! But| doing mischief was to be maintained, and 
it may be complete and substantial, ac- | its consequences endured, lest by disarm- 
cording to the ideas which he recommends | ing the authors, and restoring authority to 
to the great body he is at the head of. | its rightful possessors, you might run the 
However, what the gentleman thinks, or | risk of having it axeried too rigidly onthe | 
what he so proves, is of very little conse- | delinquents. If this was logic, there was 
quence in this business. But the learned | at once an end of law and justice. 
gentleman (Mr. Dundas) has attempted! Lord North treated the power of the 
to reply to some of the ablest arations that | nabob of Arcot, his intrigues in India’and 
ever were heard in this or any other as-| England, and the arts of his agents and 
sembly. The learned gentleman’s argu- | ambassadors, as the ideal, ill-founded sug- 
ment for recalling the whole body, be- ' gestions of ill-informed or designing men. 
cause factions had broken out among He represented the nabob as a needy, 
them, was, in his judgment, the most fri- ) miserable, ill-treated, dependent prince, 
volous imaginable. If this was to be. without power, protection, or internal re- 
adopted as a rule of conduct, which it sources; and therefore, totally unable to 
must be, as the argument clearly went to ' eitherinfluence or bribe; totally incapable of 
that, all governors and their councils must _ persuading, by motives of fear, or through 
be recalled as soon as factions broke out, ; the means of influence or corruption. He | 
which would be preposterous. If this defended the recall of lord Pigot, and said, 
mode of reasoning was good, the governor | his lordship had expressly broke through 
general of Bengal and his council, should : the late Act for regulating the affairs of the 
be recalled, since there were the most out- | Company, which likewise annexes the pu- 
rageous factions among them; accusing ) nishment to the breach of it. ‘That Act 
each other of the most enormous crimes. | said, ‘¢ That any governor, or other officer, 
Why not recall them? The hon. gentle- | civil or military, who shall accept of any 
man knew better; for Mr. Hastings had | present after such a day, shall forfeit dou- 
the nabob.of Arcot for_his friend; a most ble the value, and be incapable ever after 
powerful friend in the court and ministry | of serving the Company.”? ‘This was the 
of England; so powerful, that for himself, | letter of the Act, and his lordship had most 
if he wanted any favour of great magni-| certainly incurred the penalty and the 
tude, he knew of no canvasser he should | consequence. It was not a question 
so much wish for as that nabob. ‘This | concerning the malum in se ; whether ac- 
same prince of the Carnatic, who, it was | cepting the tea service was or was not 
plain, would soon be our master in all | acrime. It was a mere question respéct- 
those territories, would be delighted to | ing the malum prohibitum. Had his lord- 
hear the doctrine laid down by the learned | ship offended, or not? Clearly, therefore, 
gentleman, that governors, &c. are to be| in that narrow view of the question, dis- 
recalled when factions arise in their coun- | tinct from every collateral consideration, he 
cils; for he would never find the least dif- | did not see how it could remain a subject 
ficulty in bribing a majority, the moment | of debate for an instant, whether his lord- 
@ governor should be hardy enough to op- | ship was longer eligible to serve the Com- 
pose his will: his treasures would at once | pany in any civil or military capacity. 
secure factions, and factions would secure} Mr. Dempster said, the noble lord’s at- 
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gument was a mere quibble, applied to the | 
case of lord Pigot, and the character and 
situation of the donor. He attributed the 
whole of the troubles at Madras to the ia- 
trigues and corrupt arts the nabob used to 
raise a faction against his lordship, both 
here and in Judia. 

Mr. Macdonald allowed, that there were 
strong reasons to believe the council were | 
influenced by corruption; but as there 
was no direct or substantial proof before 
the House, the House could only equita- 
bly judge according to the proofs on the 
table, which in his opinion fully justified 
the resolutions of the general court. 

The Committee divided ; ayes 67, noes 
90. A motion was then made, That the 
chairman do now leave the chair, which 
was agreed to without a division. So that 
the Resolutions were lost. 


Debate in the Commons on the Servants’ | 
Taz.] May 26. In a Committee of the 
whole House on the Servants’ Tax Bill, 

Sir Charles Bunbury moved to add, 
after the word ‘ servants,’ the words, ‘* of 
16 years of age and upwards.’ In open- 
ing his motion, he said, it was impossible 
to consider of the taxes without turning 
his mind to the occasion of them. That 
the American war, though begun upon 
the justest principles, was no longer justi- 
fiable in prudence or in policy; that he 
thought it necessary before the close of | 
the session to declare his opinion upon 
this important subject, lest administration 
should be misled, and imagine that all 
those who, like himself, had supported go- 
vernment in this unhappy contest, were 
of the declared and uncontradicted opi- 
nion of that hon. member, a brother coun- 
try gentleman (Mr. Vyner) who, on the 
day the army was voted, had conjured the 
noble lord (North) to remember that 
taxation was the object of the war; that 
in hopes of forcing the Americans to con- 
tribute to the public burthen, he then 
voted for the large number of troops pro- 
' posed, and would give 13s. in the pound, 
rather than consent to any peace, if that 
object was not obtained. I, Sir, (said sir 
Charles) who am, I flatter myself, as zea- 
lous a friend to government and my coun- 
try as the hon. gentleman, who have as 
high an opinion of the abilities and good 
intentions of the noble lord at the head of 
administration, do implore him, not to re- 
member, but forget the object of the war ; 
and .being convinced, that a continuation 
, @f this disastrous contest must be cuinous 
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to Great Britain, do beseech him to use 
that influence he so deservedly possesses 
with his gracious sovereign, to induce 
him to offer such terms to the deluded 
Americans, as may regain not only their 
obedience, but affections; to intreat him 
to employ his faithful servants, sir William 
and lord Howe, as ambassadors rather than 
warriors, as ministers of peace, not as mi- 
nisters of vengeance. Let the noble lord 
indulge his own humane disposition, as I 
trust he will, in following this advice, he 
will not only meet with the zealous su 
port of an unimportant individual like 
myself; he will, I am confident, meet with 
that of a large majority of this House; 
and what is still more, he will be gratified 
with the most pleasing of all rewards,to 3 
liberal mind, the heart-issuing applause of 
an approving and grateful nation. 1 pro- 
fess I am not 80 sanguine as to expect a 
revenue from a ravaged and impoverished 
country; I am not so obstinate as to per- 
sist in playing a game, at which I am con- 
vinced I must be a loser; I am not so fine 
a gentleman, as to despise the vulgar adage, 
which tells us, ‘* It is folly to throw good 
money after bad;”’ 1 am not, therefore, for 
squandering any more solid British guineas, 
with the doubtful and distant hope of here- 
after obtaining some flimsy American 

aper ; Iam not for lavishing more millions 
in search of a peppercorn, which per- 
chance we never may be able to wring 
from them. It is, indeed, Sir, a melan- 
choly consideration to those gentlemen 
who many years ago voted for laying a 
duty on stamps in America, that in pur- 
suit of that object, unhappily entered into, 
and fatally persevered in, we are now on 
the eve of deliberating on a Bill for laying 
an additional duty on stamps in Great 
Britain. 

It is a mortifying reflection to other 
gentlemen, who have been led to support 
this ruinous war, from an idea that the 
honour and dignity of the country required 
it; that in attempting to maintain national 
dignity, they are driven to the necessity 
of lowering the dignity of the individual 
man, and that by the proposition of the 
noble lord now before us, that proud ani- 
mal is made a taxable commodity, and re- 
duced to the humiliating level of salt, soap, 
and candles. For man, in this oppressed 
state, I stand up a feeble but zealous ad- 
vocate, and trust, if he be not entitled to 
favour, he will at least have the same mea- 
sure of justice a8 his fellow-sufferers, salt 
and candles; and that an. ounce of bina 
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will not be rated as high as a pound; in 
other words, that a boy will not pay the 
same tax as a man. 

I cannot help considering this indiscri- 
minate taxation of men and boys, as owing 
to an inattention in the framers of the Bill, 
as it is directly contrary to the principle of 
almost every other tax Bill, in which du- 
ties are levied in proportion to the value 
of the commodity, a principle founded in 
reason and equity, and sanctified by usage. 
I beg the House to consider the distinc- 
tions made the other day by the noble 
lord when he stated the new duties upon 
the different kinds of glass—the green, the 
crown, and the plate glass; the duties 
were proportioned to the value and the 
size—the mode was universally approved, 
but I apprehend it would have caused ge- 
neral astonishment if the noble lord had 
proposed to lay an equal tax on the mag- 
nificent plate glass which adorns the stately 
drawing-room of the fashionable dame, 
and the little square bit which in the ser- 
vants’ hall enables her footman to tie his 
bagon. And yet this proposition would 
not have been more inequitable than that 
now under consideration, whereby you are 
required to pay the same tax for a little 
urchin, and his lofty, able, and far more 
useful parent. The boy is certainly an in- 
ferior and less valuable servant, he ought 
then to be taxed in proportion to his 
worth; that persons, who, from their cir- 
cumstances, or choice, are inclined to take 
up with an inferior servant, may not be 
equally assessed with those whose ample 
fortunes enable them to retain the most 
accomplished. 

Ag taxes on inanimate things seem not 
to suffice, and as this devouring war has 
already produced this tax upon mankind, 
fit should continue, which God avert! it 
is probable you will have other duties pro- 
posed on animated beings. If this should 
be the case, and a statesman was to offer 
to lay an equal tax on animals in an infant 
and in an adult state, would you not be 
shocked with the glaring injustice of such 
a proposition ? Would it not strike you as 
inequitable and absurd, to levy the same 
duty on a lamb and a sheep, a pig and a 
hog, a chicken and a fowl, a gosling and a 
goose? And surcly it is equally unjust to 
make no distinction betwixt a boy and a 
man ! 

The noble lord when he opened this 
proposition, remarked, that the expendi- 
ture of every gentleman was a fair pre- 
sumptive proof of his income. In this, as 
_ (VOL. XIX. J 
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a general maxim, I will agree. He added, . 
that the number of servants was a test of 
his expenditure, and that, consequently, 
every person paying so much per head for 
his male servants, would be taxed in pro- 
portion to his income. In this additional 
argument there is much fallacy. The 
number of servants can never prove the 
expenditure; it is the quantum of wages 
allowed to such servants. If ten boys can 
be kept for the same sum as five men, 

which (wages, board, and clothing consi- 

dered, I maintain they may) the gentle- 

man who keeps these ten boys ts not richer 

(to judge by the test proposed by the noble 

lord, that is, his expenditure) -than his 

neighbour who keeps five men, and ought 
not consequently to pay a greater tax. It 
necessarily results, that the number of ser- 
vants is no test of the expenditure; and I. 
trust the distinction I have contended for, 

appears reasonable, and that if the exigen- 

cles of the state require us to lay a tax of 
one guinea per annum upon men servants, 
we ought in proportion to lay a tax of 
halfa guinea per annum on every male 
servant under the age of 21. But as this 

regulation may occasion more difficulty in 
the collection, and as the laying any tax 
upon youths under 16, who are of little 

service in families, may prevent their being 
| taken into gentlemen’s houses, as they now 

very frequently are, in compassion to the 
indigent parents of such poor boys, I pro- 
pose that all male servants under 16, should 
be exempted from paying any tax; and in 
compassion to the state (which is indeed 
an object of pity whilst this wasteful war 
continues) that those of 16, and upwards, 
should pay the full tax of one guinea per 
head, as if they were arrived at the age 
of 21. 
Mr. Vyner said, that though he should 
be convinced by the hon. baronet very 
readily, if he gave his opinion about a 
horse, provided he was sincere; yet he was 
not persuaded by what he had said, to give 
up the American war, though he wished 
to see an end of it; neither did he insist 
upon taxation as the mode of revenue ; 
_ but if it could be got in the way of trade, 
or in any other mode, it would satisfy him : 
but for the present, till something could be 
obtained, the war must be supported; and 
therefore he was against the motion, think- 
ing the tax a very proper one, and the 
more so, as he believed it would be a very 
productive one. 

Mr. T. fownshend was glad to find 

country gentlemen coming to their senses 
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so far, as to see the fatal consequences of 
this American war, which he was sure they 
,would do more and more; and that Mr. 
Vyner, though he would not be persuaded 
by any arguments, would by his feelings 
be induced to give up the war, as well as 
the causes of it; but that he, as to the mo- 
tion, was not convinced so far, as to ap- 
prove of it, though he rejoiced at finding 
the sentiments of gentlemen changed, 
which he believed would be the case more 
and more every day; that he rather liked 
the tax, especially because he thought it 
would be a productive tax. 

Lord North hoped the opinion would 
not prevail generally, that the tax on ser- 
vants would be so productive. He hoped 
it would answer the sum it was taken for, 
but begged it might not be taken for 
granted, that a tax which was merely ex- 
perimental would turn out so abundant. 
As to the motion, he was against it, as it 
might affect the tax; nor did he sce the 
analogy of the argument to the tax, for it 
went rather to the weighing boys, which 
perhaps the hon. baronet might be used 
to, with lambs and chickens, and taxing 
them proportionably, than to exempt 
them; and that as he thought they were 
taxable objects, he was against the motion. 

Sir Geurge Yonge begged leave to join 
issue with the noble lord in that part of 
the argument, which fixed the merite of 
the question upon the consideration of 
boys being taxable objects. It was not 
fair to the argument, to rest it solely on 
the invidious part of the consideration, 
which respected boys kept for horses at 
Newmarket; he was no friend to New- 
market, never was there, and never would 
be there for the purpose of gaming or run- 
ning horses. He thought the question 
truly stated, was, whether boys were tax- 
able objects? To determine this, the sense 
and spirit of the legislature ought to be 
consulted, which upon no occasion had 
considered boys as public objects, on which 
the law ought to fall. 

Mr. Fox said, he thought boys ought 
not to be taxed; though he might be 
thought to speak partially, yet he meant 
to shew, that lord North’s argument was 
not conclusive. 

The Committee divided; for the motion 
17, against it 10]. 


Proceedings in the Commons on the State 
of the African Company, and of the 
Lrade ts Africa.) May 23. A Peti- 
tion of John Bourke and John Barnes, 
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members of the Committee of the Com- 
pany of Merchants trading to Africa, was 
presented tothe House, and read; setting 
forth, ‘* That the petitioners are committee 
men for the direction and management of 
the affairs of the African Company, under 
the authority, and according to the provi- 
sions, of an Act passed in the 23d Gcorge 
the 2d, intituled, ‘ An Act for extending 
‘and improving the Trade to Africa ;? and 
that the present Committee doth annually 
receive from parliament considerable sums 
of public money, for the faithful application 
of which they are responsible ; this public 
money they would be most unworthy to 
hold, and it would be highly improper for 
the House to intrust it in their hands, if they 
stood justly chargeable with any abuse 
whatsoever; and that the petitioners hav- 
ing a legal tenure in their said corporate 
office, during the term, and under the con- 
ditions, appointed by the said Act, are, by 
the law of this land, intitled to protection 
for their corporate character, without 
which nvrotection they will be unable to 
perform their duty; they have also a pro- 
erty equally to be protected, by the same 
aw, in their honest fame and reputation as 
private citizens and merchants; their pri- 
vate credit, they humbly represent to the 
House, must be affected to their extreme 
detriment, should any misconduct or un- 
faithfulness, particularly in a pecuniary and 
commercial trust, be publicly imputed to 
them, and not publicly disproved; and 
that the petitioners observe, with the ut- 
most concern, a paper laid before the 
House, purporting to be ¢ A Return from 
‘the commissioners for trade and planta- 
‘ tions, relating to the general state of the 
‘ trade to Africa, and signed George Ger- 
‘maine, Soame Jenyns, Robert Spencer, 
‘ Bamber Gascoyne, Whitshed Keene, C. 
‘F. Greville, and William Eden ;’?? and 
that, in the said Return, the following 
heavy charge against the Committee for 
conducting the said trade is made, and pre- 
tended to be supported by evidence, viz. 
‘It appears, so far trom this trade’ (mean- 
ing that part of the African trade under 
the direction of the committee) ‘ having 
* been carried on in a free and open man- 
‘ ner, for the benefit of the public, accord- 
‘ing to the intention of this honourable 
‘ House, and agreeable to the spirit and 
‘tenor of the Act which constitutes the 
‘ present committee, that a private trade, 
‘directly tending to a monopoly, hath 
‘been set up and established by the go- 
‘ vernors and chiefs of the forts in Africa ; 
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‘and that this private trade, so injurious | ‘ them, who shall be guilty of any misbe- 
‘ to the interests of the public, hath been | ‘ haviour contrary to the true intent and 


‘ carried on by them in conjunction with 
© persons at home, some one or more of 
‘ whom have at the same time been mem- 
* bers of the committee above-mentioned ;’ 
and that the petitioners, members of the 
present committee, deliberately weighing 
and considering all the particulars and cir- 
cumstances of the said charge, do affirm to 
this honourable House, that the same (so 
_ far as the petitioners are, or may be, com- 
prehended therein, by participation, con- 
nivance, or neglect) is absolutely false; 
and the petitioners, in justice to the cha- 
racter of Daniel Wier, esq., commissary- 
general in America, a member of this com- 
mittee, and now abroad on his Majesty’s 
scrvice 10 a most important trust, do assure 
this honourable House, that they have 
abundant reason to be persuaded, that the 
said charges, with regard to him, are 
equally groundless and injurious; and if 
any other committee-man has acted con- 
trary to his duty, and contrary to the true 
intent and meaning of the said Act, the 
petitioners are not acquainted with or privy 
to the same; and that the petitioners, with 
the feelings of injured, and the confidence 
of innocent men, do supplicate from the 
House a full and strict enquiry into their 
conduct, offering themselvesto the heaviest 
punishment which the just indignation of 
this House can inflict, if any part of the 
said charge, so far as regards them, can be 
made good by the said commissioners of 
trade, or by any other persons, and most 
humbly request, that they may be con- 
fronted, as the rules of justice require, 
with their accusers; and the petitioners, 
in order to facilitate the inquiry of this 
honourable House, do wave the privilege 
of all accused persons, in not being com- 
pellable to answer such questions as may 
criminate themselves, and are ready, most 
cheerfully, to give full and satisfactory an- 
swers to all interrogatories, without excep- 
tion, which this House, or any committee 
thereof, shall think proper to propose to 
them; and that the petitioners represent 
to this honourable House, that the said 
commissioners of trade are appointed, by 
the African Act aforesaid, supreme judges 
and comptrollers in all cases of abuse or 
misbehaviour in the African trade, with 
the fullest powers over the committee and 
all the servants of the Company, without 
exception, and are authorized by the said 
Act, ‘to remove any of the said com- 
“ mittee-men, or any servant appointed by 


‘ meaning of the said Act,’ and, in order 

to enable the said commissioners of trade 

to execute with effect the said trusts and 

powers, the petitioners, as members of that 

committee, are also directed, by the Act 

aforesaid, to give to the said commis- 

sioners ‘ a just and perfect account of all 

‘ their transactions, once a year, or oftener 

‘ if thereunto required by the said commis. 
‘ sioners, or any three or more of them, in 
‘which shall be contained an account of 
‘ all the monies received and disbursed by 
‘ the said committee, or their order; and 
‘ also an account of all the orders and in- 
‘structions given by the said committee, 
‘as well to their officers and servants in 
‘ Great Britain, as on the coast of Africa, 
‘and all the answers given thereto by the 
‘ said officers and servants employed by 
‘ the said committee, and of all other mat- 
‘ters and things whatsoever, which shall 
‘be transacted by the said committee ;? 

and now the petitioners most humbly re- 
present to this honourable House, that, if 
there be a foundation in truth for the 
many and most gross abuses stated to be 
prevalent in the management of the Com- 

pany, by which the African trade is as- 
serted in the said return to be so much im- 
paired and endangered, the means of re- 
dress and correction have always been in 
the hands of the commissioners themsclves; 
and the petitioners humbly conceive, that 
it is a most unwarrantable proceeding in 
the said commissioners, who are authorized 
by act of parliament to judge the com- 
mittee-men, and to punish them if delin- 
quents, to omit the performance of this 
duty, and to charge those whom they had 
power to order and control, with the con- 
sequences of their own neglect; and that 
the punishment and remedy, appointed by 
act of parliament for such misbehaviour 
as is stated in the said return, is to remove 
the committee-men charged therewith 
from their employments$ and the mode 
of proceeding prescribed by the Act is, 
that *‘ whenever any committee-man shall 
‘be charged with misbehaviour in his em- 
‘ ployment, the commissioners for trade 
¢ and plantations shall summon such come 
‘ mittee-man to appear before them, and 
¢ shall, in case he attends, hear the said 
‘ committee-man, and upon his attendance 
‘ or default, examine into the truth of the 
‘said charge before they shall remove him 
‘ from his employment as aforesaid ;’ but 
the petitioners represent to this honourable 
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House, that the commissioners of trade, 
instcad of summoning and hearing the 
petitioners, and removing or acquitting 
them according to their deserts, did, con- 
trary to the true intent and meaning of the 
said Act, aud to all the rules of equity and 
justice, Institute of their own authority a 
secret Inquisition, and did privately exa- 
mine Richard Camplin, secretary to the 
said comnnttee, and did, without any war- 
rant from law, as the petitioners conceive, 
enjoin lim to keep secret the matters on 
which he had been examined; which in- 
junction the said Richard Camplin did 
comply with, and refused to give the pe- 
titioners any information thereof, although 
by hi- duty, as the confidential servant of 
the African Company, he was bound to in- 
form them of any accusation or proceed- 
Ings against them; and when the peti- 
tioners did repeatedly desire of the com- 
missioners of trade, that they might have 
a copy of the said report, or the heads 
thereof, the said commissioners did abso- 
lutely refuse to comply with the said just 
and reasonable request; and that this 
method of proceeding is not only inju- 
rious to the petitioners, but tends to mis- 
inform and misguide this House ; the order 
of this honourable Hpuse, is, to lay before 
them a general state of the trade to 
Africa; the return is a partial state, re- 
lating only to that particular district which 
is under the management of the African 
committce, which, the petitioners assert, 
must tend to produce a fallacious and de- 
lusive state of the. said branch of com- 
merce; and the petitioners most humbly 
conceive, that, even supposing this return 
did not contain matter tending to crimi- 
Nate any persons in a public trust, yet, as 
amere state of the trade, it ought to have 
been formed on some sort of examination 
or inquiry of the committee-men, who are 
chicHy concerned in the management of 
that trade; by declining this natural, ob- 
vious, and necessary inquiry, and by pro- 
ceeding in a secret and surreptitious 
manner, the petitioners assert, and engage 
to prove, that a most crroneous as well as 
Imperfect state of the African commerce, 
is laid before this House; for the peti- 
tioners affirm, that the said trade, until the 
troubles in America had come to their 
height, was in a most flourishing and 
growing condition; and that, therefore, 
all causes assigned for its decay must, as 
such, be improperly assigned, the effect 
itself not existing ; and that the petitioners 
do not assert that, in such a remote and 
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complex object as the trade and settle- 
ments under the management of the 
African committee, no abuses or errors 
whatsoever do now, or have at any time 
prevailed; but they do insist, that no 
abuses have ever becn complained of, and 
proved to them, to which they have not 
given such remedy as the case required, 
or their legal authority did admit; and 
they most humbly submit to the wisdom 
and justice of this House, the mischievous 
consequence inevitable to every adminis- 
tration of public affairs, from the highest 


to the lowest, if persons shall be encou- 
raged to pass over the proper department 
for complaint and redress of grievances, 
and then to criminate, for a delect of such 
redress, that office to which application 
has never been made; and the petitioners 
cannot avoid observing to this House, that, 
in the vast multiplicity of abuses, griev- 


ances, and mismanagements, with which 


the said return is filled, scarce one date, 
place, or person, is specified, so as to 
enable the petitioners to discover the de- 
linquents (if any delinquents there be), 
or to remove the abuse (if any abuse 
exists), nor have the commissioners of 
trade thought proper to communicate to 
the committee the names of the accusers, 
or the particular circumstances of the ac- 
cusations, by which alone the nature of 
the charges could he ascertained, or their 
credibility established ; the petitioners’ 
therefore do most humbly and earnestly 
implore the justice of this honourable 
House, that, for their present defence and 
future direction, the whole of the evidence 
on which the said return has been founded, 
together with the names of those who have 
witnessed the said several facts, be laid 
before this honourable House, or be made 
otherwise accessible to the petitioners, a8 
they find themselves much injured, and 
the trade under their management greatly 
misrepresented, by the said loose and ge- 
neral charges; and the petitioners, lastly, 
beg leave to represent to this honourable 
House, that, in the confused body of 
matter contained in the said return, Se- 
veral things are alleged as grievances, 
which the petitioncrs have always appre- 
hended, and do still conceive, tobe strictly 
legal; and other matters and practices are 
complained of, as detrimental to com- 
merce, which the petitioners apprehend 
to be extremely useful, if not necessary to 
it; these last matters the petitioners do 
request leave to state at the bar of this 
honourable House, most humbly desiring 
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the opinion of this House on the merits of 
the same, being determined to proceed in 
all things in the most exact conformity to 
the sense of this House; the petitioners 
therefore humbly pray, to be heard by 
themselves and their counsel, against all 
charges directly or indirectly made against 
them, or against the general administra- 
tion of the African Company, in the said 
return, as also to the state of the said 
trade, and to all other matters and things 
stated in the said return, or the papcrs 
thereto annexed, in order to obtain thereby 
the exculpation of their injured character, 
and such other relief as this honourable 
House in its wisdom shall think fit to 
give.” 


May 28. A Petition of Gregory Olive, 
Sohn Taylor Vaughan, Arthur Jones, and 
James Bogle French, was presented to the 
House, and read, setting forth, “ That 
the petitioners are of the nine persons an- 
nually chosen by the company of mer- 
chants trading to Africa, constituted by 
an Act of 23 Geo. 2, and are trustees to 
receive, apply, and account for, the mo- 
nies granted by parliament for support and 
maintenance of the forts and settlements 
upon the coast of Africa, and to superin- 
tend the conduct of that company’s ser- 
vants, to whuse care those forts are com- 
mitted, subject to the controul of the 
Jords commissioners for trade and planta- 
tions, who are by that Act directed, upon 
complaint of misbehaviour in any of the 
said committee, to examine into the cause 
of complaint, and, after hearing of the 
party in his defence, to dismiss him from 
his office if he shall appear to have de- 
served such punishment ; and that, to the 
best of the petitioners’ information, recol- 
lection, and belief, there has not been, 
from the time of that company’s being 
formed, now 27 years, a single instance 
of the dismission of any of the committee ; 
nor has there been, for some years past, 
any complaints to them, of the behaviour 
of the company’s servants; and the peti- 
titioners, conscious of their own integrity, 
and fully persuaded of that of the rest of 
the present committee, take upon them to 
aver, not only the whole are innocent, but 
have executed the functions of their office 
with the greatest fidelity, and to the extent 
of their ability; notwithstanding which, 
the petitioners have the grief to observe, a 
paper has been laid before the House, in- 

tituled, ‘A Return made by the lords 
* commissioners for trade and plantations, 
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‘to the honourable House of Commons, 
‘ relating to the general state of the trade 
‘ to Africa,&c.” purporting, that the African 
committee, and other the said company’s 
servants, have been guilty of great mal« 
versation and mismanagement, without 
stating either the names of the accusers, 
or any circumstances of the accusations 
sufficient to enable the persons also indis- 
criminately accused to manifest their ine 
nocence; and the petitioners apprehend 
themselves bound to observe, the said res 
turn contains many matters, stated as 
abuses, which are not so; and that the 
mode of enquiry, adopted by the lords 
commissioners tor trade and plantations, 
has been very unusual, and, as the peti- 
tionets conceive, highly unwarrantable ; 
the committee having been refused to be 
heard, either in explanation or defence, 
touching the allegations in the said return; 
their secretary, attending with their books 
and papers by their orders, having been 
enjoined secrecy by the said Jords com. 
missioners in this matter of public en. 
quiry ; and the whole evidence on which 
the suid return stands founded having 
been taken in private, and remaining con- 
cealed; and the petitioners are further 
impelled, by desire of performing their 
duty, to aver the direct tendency of the 
said return is to misinform, misrepresent, 
and mislead, all which they attribute to 
the committce not having been permitted 
to confront the accusers, nor examined in 
reply to the accusations; and therefore 
praying the House will order the whole of 
the evidence taken by the lords commis- 
sioners for trade and plantations, in the 
course of this enquiry, may be produced, 
and made accessible to the petitioners ; 
and that they may be heard by themselves 
or counsel, at the bar of the House, con- 
cerning the same and the said return, on 
the part of themselves and the rest of the 
committee of the company of merchants 
trading to Africa.” 

Ordered, That the said Petitions be re- 
ferred to the consideration of a Committee 
of the whole House. 

On the order of the day, for the House 
to resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, to consider of the Return 
from the Commissioners for Trade and 
Plantations, tothe House of Commons, in 
consequence of the Address of the said 
House of the 29th of January last, relating 
tothe general State of the Trade to 
Africa, the condition of the forts and set- 
tlements there, belonging to the Africap 
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company, and in what manner the several 
sums of money granted by parliament for 
maintaining and supporting the same, have 
been applied, 

Mr. Lemple Luttrell, who was himself 
the original mover of the consideration of 
this Return, rose to object to the Speaker 
leaving the chair; apprehensive lest, by a 
long train of crimination and defence of 
the parties therein charged, which might 
perhaps take uP the few days that re- 
mained for public business, the main ob- 
ject of the legislature, the general state of 
the African trade, would be totally lost 
sight of for the present session. He 
strongly reprehended the commissioners of 
trade and plantations for bringing in an 
abstracted, partial report relative to scarce 
one-fourth part of the whole African com- 
merce, (considering either extent of ter. 
ritory and coast, or present returns of 
profit) when the Address from parliament 
to the crown, for an enquiry into the trade 
of Africa altogether, was as clear and pe- 
remptory as the English language could 
express. He was indeed of opinion, that, 
with such strong charges against the gen- 
tlemen of the committee, individually on 
the part of a public board, and some of 
which gentlemen he knew bore in the 
world a character perfectly respectable, 
gone of them an hon. member of that 
House) they ought, in justice and in hu- 
manity, to be fully heard in their defence ; 
but he could only consider that defence as 
a secondary object with parliament, and 
as such was ready to give it all due atten- 
tion. The primary objcct, a most neces- 
sary and essential one at this juncture, was 
the preservation and improvement of the 
African trade. 

The African trade is certainly a matter 
of the first importance to Great Britain ; 
and not become the less so from the de- 
cline of our commerce in every other 
quarter of the globe. When he reflected 
how essential it was to our national reve- 
nue, to the sale of many articles of our 
Indian imports and home manufactures, 
to our mercantile navigation and naval 
power, and to the existence of our Ameri- 
can islands, he could not but express his 
astonishment, that the ministers should 
not much earlier have made it a business 
for their most serious attention. For go- 
vernment to have left the trade of Africa 
in the condition it has been for some years 
past, he considered not only unwise: but 
unpardonable. He begged the indulgence 
of the House, while he took as concise a 
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view of the general state of our commerce 


.to that part of the world, as the nature of 


so diffuse a subject would admit of. He 
should be led to touch on many gross 
errors among persons in power, and much 
state impolicy, as well as abuses of indivi- 
duals, which have conspired to bring your 
traflic with the natives along that immense 
stretch of coast, to its present disadvan- 
tageous and ruinous situation. He would 
then humbly submit to their consideration 
an idea or two which arose in his mind, 
towards re-establishing our commerce in 
those parts, and which, in all probability, 
might tend to give it new life and vigour. 
The British trade in Africa (following the 
many bays and headlands) extends near 
9,000 of our miles, viz. from Port Sallee 
in South Barbary, to the Cape of Good 
Hope. The first trade worth mentioning, 
carried on with those people, was in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth; anno 1587, a 
company was established to Senegal and 
Gambia, with various exclusive privie 
leges ; under James 1, Charles 1, and dur- 
ing the Protectorate, merchants adventurers 
were encouraged to carry on an open and 
general trade; and many persons of ex- 
alted rank and character had specific and 
exclusive grants for the Guinea countries ; 
a fort was erected at Cormantine, on the 
gold coast, and another on the Gambia 
river. Soon after the Restoration, a royal 
African company was formed; the duke 
of York being governor: but the jea- 
lousies, insults, and depredations of the 
Dutch greatly injured those new projec- 
tors, and in no trifling degree contributed 
towards our first naval rupture with the 
United Provinces. De Ruyter, and other 
active sca commanders of that republic, 
demolished our forts and settlements, and 
committed hostilities of such weight and 
consequence, that the succeeding peace in 
1667, afforded but little relief to our 
traders; so that when the second war was 
declared against Holland in 1672, the then 
joint stock company, with extreme readi- 
ness, relinquished and assigned over their 
rights and possessions, to a new royal 
African socicty of merchants adventurers, 
who were also under the duke of York in 
character of their governor. In 1697, 
parliament laid open the African trade to 
British subjects universally. The last 
roval African company being under great 
difficulties, in 1730, 10,000/. was allowed 
by the legislature towards supporting the 
forts and factories. In 1749, and the two 
following years, satisfaction being made 
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to the royal African company, their forts 
and effects were vested by parliament in a 
company of free traders to Africa, under 
the direction of a committee, from Port 
Sallee to the Cape of Good Hope, open to 
all British subjects ; but that part of the 
western coast which lies between Cape 
Blanco and Cape Rouge, is, by an act of 
parliament passed in 1765, vested in the 
crown ; and from Cape Rouge to the Cape 
of Good Hope, where there are forts, re- 
mains under the committee, the members 
of which are not suffered by law to trade 
in their joint capacity, neither ought they, 
directly or indirectly, in their distinct ca- 
pacity. Three of the nine committee me 
are chesen for London, three for Bristol, 
and three for Liverpool; the only towns 
that have a trade to that part of the world, 
excepting Lancaster—comparatively with 
the rest scarce worth noticing. The Act of 
1749 requires these committee-men to be 
choeen annually by persons trading, or in- 
tending to trade to Africa: 40s. is the 
qualification necessary by that Act to ca- 
pacitate a freeman to vote. Through in- 
direct artifices, and venal influence, the 
real and substantial African traders are 
deprived of an effective choice. The 
choice depends on the occasional suffrages 
of certain corrupt persons, and needy 
hirelings. Hence, in 1772, no fewer than 
1,425 names were on the register of free- 
men of the London trade to Africa, scarce 
100 of which had ever been interested in 
any African ship or African commodity ; 
and not 50 of that 100 were actually in the 
least shape concerned in the African 
trade at the time of voting. In 1771, 194 
freemen were added to the list in one day, 
many of whom were members of parlia- 
ment, others were East India directors, 
not a few tavern-keepers, shoe-makers, 
butchers, barbers, lamplighters, pastry- 
cooks, persons under age, and persons 
without any known residence or occupa- 
tion—a most singular and curious medley 
of commercial adventurers! The trade of 
the ivory and gold coasts, which is more 
immediately the object of the committee’s 
administration, has very much decreased 
of late years, while the general trade of 
Africa, south of the gold coast, has ex- 
ceedingly flourished ; and about the com- 
mencement of the present King’s reign, 
and till 1771, inclusive, improved to a 
prodigious amount. The African trade 
gave about that time to Great Britain 
2,000,0002. sterling per annum, employed 


50,000 ton of shipping communibus annis, 
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and furnished your colonies with 40,000 
labourers; from 1735 to 1763, from the 
gold coast, at an average, were shipped 
yearly 13,000 negroes; and in 1752, Li- 
verpool sent 32 large ships to the gold 
coast, of 58, from that port, fitted out for — 
the whole African trade, and those 32 
ships got 8,232 negroes. In 1771, when 
our trade to Africa was in the greatest 
height of its prosperity, insomuch that 195 
vessels were employed in it from Great 
Britain, besides between 60 and 70 from 
the continent of North America, although 
Liverpool alone counted no fewer than 
106 of the number, only 14 could be sup- 
plied at the gold coast, and those 14 pro- 
cured but 3,400 slaves. Six thousand 
slaves is the utmost calculation of what we 
now purchase annually on the gold coast, 
exclusive of the Benin and Callabar ne- 
groes, who are frequently moved towards 
the north west to enhance their value. 
The quantity of gold brought home to 
England in the time of the royal African 
company, amounted to near half a million 
sterling per annum, reckoning from 120 
to 150,000 ounces; an article, which now 
is so far from being productive, that you 
are obliged to,carry gold to the African 
markets. And your ivory trade is like- 
wise gone to nothing. In 1749, at the 
establishment of the committee, gold was 
estimated under 42s. per ounce on the 
coast ; It is now above double that value. 
An able male Anamaboe slave was rated 
at between 9 and 10/., and sold in the Bri- 
tish West Indies for 20/. or 30/. Last 
year a negro of the same description came, 
at first cost, to 27/. 18s. and fetched in the 
island of Jamaica, near 50. sterling. On 
the gold coast are 11 forts, (between Cape 
Apolonia and the river Lagos) three of 
which are, in the opinion of many intelli- 
gent persons, utterly unnecessary, except 
as marks of possession, and two have hi- 
therto most frequently proved hurtful to 
your commerce; 13,000/. per annum has 
been usually granted by parliament for se- 
veral years past, and often 15,000/. to sup- 
port these forts, which still. remain, ac- 
cording to the last account given in by_ 
captain Cornwallis, in a very ruinous, fil- 
thy, and indefensible state, having, some 
of them, neither artillery nor ammunition, 
though their maintenance has cost the na- 
tion since the dissolution of the last joint- 
stock company, more than 360,000/. sterl- 
ing. Instead of drawing awe and respect 
from the natives and rival states of Lu- 
rope, who have garrisons and factories 
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within gunshot of yours, they only attract 
insult and ridicule. They have chiefly 
been used as warehouses for the very 
worst species of monopoly—a monopoly 
carried en by public servants under the 
colour of legislative authority, and rather 
for the destruction than for the protection 
and safeguard of the free British trader. 
I am confidently assured, that the expen- 
diture of little more than 1,000/. per ann. 
for each fort one with another, amounting 
to between 7 and 8,000/. for the only forts 
of real necessity or local strength, would 
be amply suflicient, according to their pre- 
sent scale of magnitude and establishment. 
I am disinclined to advance any more mo- 
ney to be vested in goods, and disposed of 
at the discretion of these monopolists, and 
to encourage the like abuses. They were 
not warranted in an anticipation of the an- 
nual gift of parliament, which, indeed, 
ought to have been put in another channel 
Jong ago, unless a more satisfactory ac- 
count could have been produced of prior 
expenditures. The servants of the com- 
mittee pretend to have an out-standing 
demand on a balance of scarcely less by 
this time than 20,000/.; if you remit the 
money they are now solicitous to obtain, 
we can easily conccive to what purposes it 
will be applied; not a shilling to the forts 
and settlements. ‘The African committee 
(I understand by the committee, the di- 
rectors in general of the African trade, 
where there have been any forts for these 
last 26 years, not meaning to criminate, 
nor to exculpate the present gentlemen 
individually, whose conduct remains for 
trial, in consequence of the present report 
upon your table), I say, Sir, the African 
committees have acted contrary to the 
trust reposed in them, they have been cer- 
tainly abettors of the guilt, if not princi- 
pals in it; have misconstrued the import 
and spirit of the Act, which was however 
very absurdly worded ;—they have per- 
verted the true intent of the legislature ; 
have acted diametrically contrary to the 
real interest of the nation, and nearly anni- 
hilated your trade; neither can so destruc- 
tive a system of folly and mismanagement 
be too soon abolished. 

I should humbly presume that, the best 
policy we can now devise at the end of a 
session, will be to admit a preparatory 
motion toward annulling next year the Act 
of 1749, and bringing a new Bill into par- 
liament, for constituting the African trade 
on better principles of policy, such as may 
render it as humane and equitable as the 
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nature of the traffic will allow of towards 
the natives of the country, advantageous 
to the British adventurer, tending to the 
prosperity of your general commerce, and 
to the support and benefit of your West- 
India islands. I conceive it will be found 
the most eligible measure to create and 
establish two distinct companies trading on 
a joint stock: one company for the nor- 
thern nations and districts, whoa chiefly 
follow the Mahomedan profession, and 
speak certain Moriscan dialects, derived _ 
trom the Arabic language, and who oc- 
cupy an extent of coast of about 2,000 
miles; reaching from Port Sallee to the 
river of St. Paul. The other company of 
traders, to begin from the said river of St. 
Paul, and extend to the river Lagos, which 
takes in all the ivory and gold coast, and 
includes the southermost of our forts at 
Widah: this might be made perhaps the 
richest and most important part of your 
trade with Africa, and runs nearly from 
west to east 2,000 miles, the rest of that 
continent, comprehending Bonny, both 
Calabars, the lower Guinea in general, 
and away to the Cape, that is upwards of 
4,000 miles further, I would leave entirely 
open as it is at present. By this policy 
there would arise a zealous emulation be- 
tween two companies, and the open trade 
to the southward might stimulate each to 
the most active exertion, and serve as a 
check to either, or to both conjointly, so 
as to keep their dealings within limits of 
reasonable gain. I am clear that true po- 
licy will direct us either to a mode of re- 
form similar to this, or élse to a tree trade 
indiscriminately to all enterprizers, from 
one extremity of the vast African conti- 
nent to the other. But, from the pre- 
sent state of the northern regions and 
countries of Upper Guinea, as well poli- 
tically as geographically considered, clear 
Iam that nothing but much labour and 
industry, and great collective resources, 
as well as national encouragement and 
support, can restore our African trade to 
any degree of value. I think that trade 
would, constitutionally considered, be 
much safer, much better managed for the 
public interest, were it under the gover- 
nance of a company trading with joint 
funds, than under the commissioners of 
trade and plantations, or either secretary 
of state. J cannot allow that they have 
at all improved or extended your trade in 
the Senegambia quarter. Heretofore we 
had stations and warehouses, and open 
communications for a variety of tratiic GOO 
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miles up the Gambia river, with no less 
than 17 regular factories. They fell with 
the last royal African company, and I can- 
not learn that any one of them has been 
recovered by the care of the ministers of 
the crown. The trade of Senegambia is 
far from that state in which it ought to be 
at this day, after costing the nation, in its 
civil and military establishment, extras, 
ordnance, &c. since 1766, near 180,000/. 
In the gold coast country, and the interior 
of those regions, you had in former times 
roads of communications from 4 to 700 
miles in length, chiefly cut through thick 
woods and defiles; these roads were five 
in number: and at the end of every day’s 
journey (of about ten or twelve leagues) 
were store-rooms, houses of repose and 
refreshment, and British colours flying. 
These are now mostly choaked up, the 
buildings deserted and in ruins, the inter- 
course between Europeans and the inland 
natives at an end, obstacles still augment- 
ing: but the continual wars that have pre- 
vailed for many years past, between the 
confederate states near the sea coast and 
the sovereign princes of the interior na- 
tions, see which have been at times too, 
not a little promoted and aggravated by 
the misconduct and bad policy of Dutch 
and English agents, ar settlers) have 
brought the African trade in such jeopar- 
dy, that nothing but a capital joint-stock, 
properly employed for putting your forts 
in good order, and re-establishing your 
power and credit there on such footing as 
to induce the Dutch cheerfully to go hand 
in hand with you to open the trade with 
the Africans, for the mutual benefit of all 
parties, can avail in the present state of 
things. Some gentlemen may, indeed, 
object to the slave trade as inhuman and 
impious ; but let us consider that, if our 
colonies are to be maintained and culti- 
vated, which can only be done by African 
negroes, it is surely better to supply our- 
selves with those labourers in British bot- 
toms, than purchase them through the 
medium of French, Dutch, or Danish 
factors ; the numbers must naturally much 
decline, if you were to trust merely to 
those who are born in servitude from the 
blacks already seasoned and established in 
your sugar islands. Indeed, hard as the 
case of a negro-slave may appear to a 
free-born Briton at first view, I conceive 
him to be far less an object of co.nmise- 
ration (his native state and Jocal birthright 
taken into the comparison) than a poor, 
impressed sailor within this island; his 
(VOL. XIX.] 3 
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confinement is not so strict; his discipline 
not so severe, his sustenance full as good, 
and his labour, upon the whole, less harsh 


and burthensome. But, without dwelling © 


longer on that subject, you can have no 
objection to gold, gums, ivory, wax, dying 
woods, &c. which may be procured in 
shen beyond arithmetical calculation. 

have ever comprehended that the Afri- 
can trade takes off a great quantity of 
your East-India goods, English woollens, 
and hardware articles, &c. and, at one 
time, there were circulating in Great Bri- 
tain 400,000 guineas, made of the gold 
brought home under the African company, 
and from whence that coin, I imagine, 
first took its denomination. These are 
distinguishable from other current guineas 
by the figure of an elephant. 

So far from expecting the African trade 
to flourish under the present laws and 
management, I am confident it cannot, 
without a complete radical reform, much 
longer exist at all. The failure of the 
Joint-stock Companies was not occasioned 
by the impolicy of their system: the last 
Royal African Company began with little 
more than 111,000/. and the after demands 
were not very considerable; yet they ex- 
pended in Africa, one way or other, and 
ta the great advancement of their own in- 
terests and the interests of Great Britain, 
above 1,400,000/. sterling; and when the 
trade, in king William’s reign, was made 
open and free to all adventurers, more 
perhaps through Dutch interest than with 
a view to English policy, the Company 
divided 40 per cent. on their original stock, 
After the Act of 1697, the company 
traded to much disadvantage against the 
free merchant, having a great establish- 
ment to maintain at their several settle- 
ments, and the communications to keep 
open at their charge: besides which a 
number of pirates did terrible mischief on 
the gold coast. The African trade is too 
complicated, too weighty and dittuse for 
the ministers of the crown to wicld: be- 
sides, a ministerial board of commissioners 
is eternally fluctuating and changeable, 
and has already more to answer for than 


can be fitly administered: the civilized 


kingdoms of Europe are so differently 
constituted, that, by means of a central 
government, acting with energy and dis- 
patch to its several extremities, and where 
no extraneous, coercive power is allowed 
to operate in the intercourses of commerce 
between nation and nation, excepting by 
secretaries of state, ambassadors, consuls, 
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&c. the case is very different; but, in the 
dealings of Britain on commercial princi- 
ples with the numberless savage nations 
of Africa, there is in general no need of 
the interposition of the ministers of the 
crown, further than as public guardians of 
your rights against the enmity and en- 
cruachments of other European states 
trading in rivalry, and to cover your navi- 
gation on the high seas. Let us now see 
how far our present ministers have fulfilled 
or vieglected these obligations. The fort 
of Albreda, on the river Gambia, became 
ours by the treaty of Paris in 1773, when 
all the dependencies of Senegal were 
eeded to Great Britain; a right in us 
which I will undertake to prove clearly to 
the House, if the fact be denied ;—the 
French have been suffered to continue in 
possession of it, and from thence carry on 
a very beneficial commerce. In 1772, a 
vessel sailed from Albreda on French ac- 
count, with a more valuable cargo on 
board than any English ship has ever been 
freighted with, The Dutch (it appears 
by the report now in the House) impede 
by violence your trade withthe Portuguese; 
and these good friends and allies of yours, 
the Portuguese, are continually confiscat- 
ing your ships and cargoes when they 
touch at their settlements. In 1773, the 
Adventure sloop, capt. Windsor, put in 
near Zinging shore, with a signal of dis- 
tress flying, and four feet water in the 
hold: he had leave to take out his goods, 
and stop the leak ; but immediately on the 
seamen landing, they were seized and put 
into a dungeon, where one or two died 
through extreme ill usage; the rest were 
indeed some time after sent to Gambia ; 
but the effects of the owners, worth up- 
wards of 2,000/. were irrecoverably lost. 
A still more glaring outrage from the same 
quarter has recently happened to one of 
his Mujcsty’s vessels of war, commissioned 
by our commander in chief on that station. 
She had occasion to touch at a Portuguese 
scttlement, where she was taken possession 
of, and all her crew imprisoned ; the cap- 
tain, who (as I understand) became ap- 
pointed to that post from being fitst lieu. 
tenant of his Majesty’s frigate the Pallas, 
is lutely arrived in England from Lisbon, 
but the men are still prisoners in Africa. 
This is rather a worse story, taking all its 
circumstances, than the late capture of the 
Mornirg Star by the Spaniards. It is re- 
ported that the pretext was similar. She 
also was mistaken for an American priva- 
tecr. , 
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But to draw towards a conclusion, let 
me urge it as the immediate duty of par- 
liament, to take some steps towards the 
advancement of the general trade to 
Africa, which may, with proper care, save 
the débris of this once mighty empire, 
when America shall be no longer ours. 
If the project of two companies, as I before 
stated, should hereatter be approved of, 
perhaps our ministers, by making over the 
castle, slaves, forts, settlements, and effects, 
(which belong to the public) may not 
only be exonerated of further annual 
charges usually provided for by parliament, 
but may bargain for the full discharge of 
the present arrear of debt to the commit- 
tee and their servants. At all events, I 
shall beg leave to offer this motion, founded 
on precedent; and, in my mind, the only 
salutary project that can be adopted before 
the approaching prorogation of parliament ; 
however, if by being introduced in the 
present stage of the business, it can even- 
tually impede a discussion of the crimes 
alleged against the members of the present 
African Committee, I shall, in justice to 
them, readily wave a division upon it till 
that trial is over. Mr. Luttrell then 
stated his intended motion, which was to 
address his Majesty, ‘* to direct the Board 
of Trade and Plantations to consider all 
such plans and propositions that may in 
the course of the summer be laid before 
them, by the merchants trading to Africa, 
for the better supporting the forts, and for 
preserving, improving, and extending the 
general trade to Atrica from Port Sallee, 
in South Barbary, ta the Cape of Good 
Hope ; and to report early in the next scs- 
sion, to the Hause, such proposal or plan 
as the said commissioners shall find most 
proper to answer the aforesaid purposes.” 

Mr. Vyner spoke in high terms of com- 
mendation of the foregoing copious and 
authentic representation of the British 
trade to Africa, but approved of going im- 
carer | into a committee upon the re- 
port and petitions delivered in. When 
that part of the enquiry was ended, he 
should be happy to second Mr. Luttrell’s 
motion, and Hid not doubt but it would 
meet with general support. 

Mr. Bamber Gascoyne, though a lord of 
trade, bore testimony to the correctness of 
the state of the African affairs in general, 
as stated by Mr. Luttrell. He declared, 
he had himself for many years past, made 
this unfashionable topic one of the princi- 
pal objects of his dispassionate study and 
pursuit And assured the House, he 
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would undertake to bring every article of 
the charges contained in the report before 
the House, home to the committee-men. 
Mr. Burke replied shortly, but pointed- 
ly, to Mr. Gascoyne; and Mr. Devaynes 
said a few words in his own exculpation, 
3s a member of the African committee; 
when the Petition on behalf of the said 
African committee, to be heard at the bar 
by counsel, was read, and the counsel 
called in. 
The Return of the Board of Trade was 
read, stating in substance, That applica- 
tion having been made to the Board df 
Trade from several persons trading to the 
coast of Africa, application was made to 
the noble lord who presides at the head of 
the American department, who, after some 
days consideration, referred the contents 
and facts stated in said applications to the 
Board. The Report then proceeds to 
state the proceedings of the Board of 
Trade, from early in the month of February 
till the month of April, inclusive. By 
which it appeared, that Mr. Gascoyne, Mr. 
Greville, and Mr. Keene, principally at- 
tended. Each day’s deliberation of the 
Board, the persons who composed it, the 
names of the witnesses examined, and the 
time to which they adjourned, are specifi- 
cally mentioned. The most striking facts 
that appeared, or were given in evidence 
to the Board, were to the following effect : 
That the African trade was considerably 
diminished since 1749; but more particu- 
larly so within the last eight or ten ycars. 
The number of sailors, tons of slipping, 
and supposed value, were enumerated, to 
prove the diminution. Several causes were 
stated, as effecting this alarming decrease ; 
such as the power of the governors of the 
forts and under officers and dependants ; 
the interference of the people of America, 
who carried on a direct trade on their cwn 
account; the purchasing great quantities 
of goods for the African market in Hol- 
Jand, and from the Dutch governors in the 
neighbouring settlements; the increased 
price of negroes and gold dust; the in- 
creased value of piece goods; and the 
partial, oppressive, and interested conduct 
of the governors, and other people in 
power on the coast. 

To prove the injury the forts and go- 
vernors were to the trade to Africa, the 
evidence of several persons was read, which 
shewed, that cargoes were easier procured, 
commodities cheaper purchased, and 
freight more speedily got, where captains 
slaved ayid bartered for themselves, without 
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any assistance or ee from the forts 
or governors. ‘The governors being all 
traders on their own account, or factors 
for their principals here, monopolized 
every thing in their respective neighbour 
hoods; and consequently fixed the market, 
and set the price at their pleasure. On 
tue other hand, if the captains complained 
of any bad treatment, and sought redress, 
the black merchants, and those who as- 
sisted them, being generally the direct vg. 
gressors or instigators of all outrages com- 
mitted on British subjects; and being, ir 
fact, the servants or agents of the gover- 
nors, the parties aggrieved were sure to be 
denied any redress. Nay, indeed, where 
no governor or visible protection was at 
hand, the British subjects were generally 
much readier and more completely re- 
dressed; and if the black merchants were 
willing to trade on their own account, 
they could not do it; the stock they traded 
with belongs always to the governor ; and 
if they buy two slaves, the money or valud 
with which they are purchased, is gene- 
rally advanced by the governor, or some 
person employed under him of thé com- 
pany. | 

_ Numerous circumstances appeared in 
the Report relative td the comparative 
value of gold and elephants’ teeth, the low 
price of piece goods, the difficulty of get- 
ting slaves in exchange for commodities, 
and a great variety of other instances, 
every one of which almost was attributed 
to the abuses which have arisen in the 
civil government. In this detail, the par- 
ticular advantages of purchasing slaves 
with gold, in preference to goods, was in- 
sisted upon as a great grievance, and very 
hurtful to the trade to that country, to in- 
dividuals, and to the nation at large. Slaves 
were generally purchased formerly at 10/. 
apiece upon an average, male and female; 
whereas now their value wasnearly doubled. 
Narratives were likewise given, of ships 
sailing from Liverpool and London to Rot- 
terdam, and other ports of Holland, there 
taking in the greater part of their lading, 
East India and other goods, and traffick- 
ing with them, imstead of English, East 
India, or Manchester goods, of similar fa- 
bric. Proofs were given of ships trading” 
directly from Virginia, and other parts of 
America, and disposing of their cargoes, 
tobaccos and other commodities, the pro- 
duce of that country, on the coast, and in 
return purchasing slaves, and returning 
whence they came, under the sufferance, 
or rather the open toleration of the gover- 
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nors and other subordinate persons in | best accredited English historians affirm, 
command. ar. who derive the first stock of our ancestors 
When the reading of the Report was | from the coast of Egypt, or neighbouring 
finished, several witnesses were called to | cities of Phaenicia; that, when those peo- 
the bar and examined, which produced a | ple first traded to the western parts of this 
_ perpetual scene of attack and defence by | island, they were (like us at the present 
the contending parties, till three quarters | day) in the full height of luxury and com- 
after twelve o’clock, when the Committee | mercial policy; the first characters among 
adjourned to the 30th. the ancients cultivated their godlike talents 
in those climes; Homer, Pythagoras, 

May 30. Sir Henry Hoghton report- | Archimedes, the divine masters of poesy, 
ed the Resolutions of the Committee, viz. | philosophy, architecture, and_ physics, 
1. * That the words following, in the Re- | owed more to the lights of Egypt than to 
turn from the Commissioners for Trade | those of Ionia, or the Pclopenese. In 
and Plantations, namely, ¢ That a private | those ages let us view the state in which 
¢ trade, directly tending toa monopoly, hath ; they found us Britons; we were full as 
‘ been set up and established by the go- ! barbarous as we now see the most disgust- 
© vernors and chiefs of the forts in Africa; | ing figures among them; we dwelt in hits 
“and that thi private trade, so injurious , made of mud and the boughs of trees, 
“ to the interests of the public, hath been | went stark naked, all to the skin of some 
‘ carried on by them in conjunction with | wild beast knotted round the wait; we 
‘ persons at home; some one or more of ; besmeared and lacqnered our circises 
‘ whom have, at the same time, been mem- | with grease and various colours; and. l:-e 
* bers of the committee above-mentioned,’ | them at this day, inhumanly butcheicsd oor 
do not relate to any of the nine members | captives indiscriminately, sacriisiny our 
who constitute the present committee of | chief prisoners in a solemn and said pa- 
merchants trading to Africa. 2. That (it | geant at the altar of the idol of Victory. 
appearing to this Committee, as well from | Mr. Luttrell urged, that the consumpuon, 
the Return of the Commissioners for Trade | at future periods of our commodities 
and Plantations, as from the evidence pro- | among the Africans could no more be as- 
duced in support thereof, that several | certained or limited in reason, by what 
abuses are alledged to prevail in the man- | the several natives of that quarter of the 
ner of carrying on the trade of the gold | world now require for their present simple 
coast and Whydah) it is the opinion of | and incommunicate stile of living, particu- 
this Committee, that the same may de- larly in the Mahommedan countries north 
serve the attention and future considera- | of the river Gambia, than the demands in 
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tion of parliament.”? trade of the natives of Great Britain for 
The said resolutions were agreed to by | subsequent, could have been entertained 
the House, by the first Tyrian navigators and adven- 


turers who brought hither ther ingenious 
June 2. Mr. Temple Luttrell again rose | and valuable commodities, to exchange 
on the subject of the African trade. He | them with the miners of Cornwall for tin. 
reprehended the ministers in vehement | He could not but consider this business on 
terms for not having fulfilled the desire of | both sides, to be somewhat similar to the 
parliament and his Majesty’s instructions | altercation between Peachum and Lockit 
for investigating the general trade to} in the play of the Beggar’s Opera; the 
Africa, and for breaking up the committee | committee for the gold coast, and the mi- 
of the House on the preceding debate on | nisters for Senegambia, saw! the ill conse- 
this subject, in so hasty, unparliamentary, | quences if they neglected to smother all 
and indecent a manner. He said, that if fucther public enquiry, and shook hands 
the communications were again opened by | and agreed to be silent on the subject: 
the Nigris, (or Gambia river) to the macuth ‘¢ Brother, brother, we are both in the 
of the Nile, perhaps we might one day or | wrong !”? 
other return to the neighbouring regions, Lord North excused himself from taking 
now in arude and savage state of incul- | up this very complex and important matter 
ture, those sciences, those arts, and models just at the close of a long protracted ses- 
of refined taste, which we, Britons, ori- | sion, with few members in town, any fur- 
ginally attained from thence, either through | ther than to move for the 13,000/. an- 
the schools of Greece and Rome, or, per- | nually granted by parliament, to maintain 
haps still more immediate, as some of the | the forts and settlements under the direc- 
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tion of the African committee. This mo- 
tion, his lordship gave notice, he intended 
to make on Thursday; but he would take 
due care that his motion should be so 
framed, as to secure the application of the 
said sum solely to the uses for which it 
was granted by the legislature. 

Mr. Burke was against revising the state 
of the trade to Africa in general, for fear 
of doing more harm than good in these 
tincs; he seemed to be apprehensive, 
that, were parliament to enter on that 
wide oystem, their discussions would pro- 
babiy only terminate in governmert jobs, 
wna putting the trade upon a still worse 
f-otmg than at present. He was likewise 
verv able and witty on the extensive field 
opoued by Mr, Luttrell in this debate, as 
to .!.c rede state of our British ancestors, 
ad ‘her primitive descent from the 
swarthy inpabitauts of the confines of the 
river Nile. - 


Jane5. Lord North moved, an humble 
Adcress to the King, ** That he would be 
graciously pleased to order the sum of 
13,0002. to be issued to the African com- 
pany, fur the maintenance of their gar- 
risons, and for the repair and keeping up 
of their forts, &c. on the coast of Africa; 
and that his Majesty would be pleased to 
direct, that the said sum be not applied to 
the discharge of any arrears of the said 
Company’s debts, contracted prior to the 
3let of December 1776.” 

Mr. Burke spoke in favour of the Afri- 
can committee, and defended the conduct 
of the pel gy fi affairs in general, and 
the necessity of granting them a still far- 
ther parliamentary aid. 

Mr. 2Bamber Gascoyne was violent in 
his censures upon the African committee, 
and their servants on the coast. He ex- 
pressed a wish, that the mal-administration 
of our commerce in those parts might be 
searched to the bottom, and did not doubt 
but the House would be satisfied of the 

necessity of a more correct system. 

Mr. Devaynes being one of the nine 
committee-men who have the care and go- 
vernment of the African trade; thought it 

incumbent upon him to enter on the 
eharges in general, and to make some ob- 
servations om the accounts. He said 
much in justification of the committee, 
and seemed ¢toO give entire satisfaction as 
to what related to himself, and the ma- 
nagement of the trade, since he had been 
chosen a director. 


Sie W. Meredith expressed himself 
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much in favour of the present system for 
the gold coast, and southern districts in 
Africa; and was a zealous advocate for 
the gentlemen of the committee, whose 
conduct had been thus severely arraigned. 

Mr. J'emple Luttrell expressed his a 
probation of the motion, as it effectually 
secured the 13,000/. granted by parlia- 
ment, to the purposes for which they 
voted it; and indeed the sum would be in- 
dispensably necessary, for you must other- 
wise abandon altogether your forts and 
factories, for which you pay every year 
ground-rent and port customs to the na- 
tives. He remarked, however, that the 
money now given would be for the year 
1778. He reprehended the Board of 
Trade for wasting the whole session in a 
loose, inaccurate enquiry into the trade of 
one part of the coast of Africa only, and 
then coming with their report so late to 
the House, that there was not time to go 
into the merits of it. He considered the 
African company to be in a situation simi- 
lar to what it was in 1749, when the bad 
conduct of its servants, and decline of 
trade, rendered an application to this 
IIouse necessary, and wished parliament 
now to do what it did then, call for a gene- 
ral information. I am of opinion, said he, 
that the trade of Africa will admit of very 
great improvements, and they are now of 
the more consequence, because we may 
not long possess any American commerce ; 
it therefore behoves us well to take care 
of what fs really within our power. The 
improvement of your marine nurseries, 
and an‘ extension of your commerce to 
Africa, may yet maintain the British realm 
in splendour and prosperity, when her co- 
lonies on the other side of the Atlantic are 
totally separated from her empire; a fede- 
ral union for the reciprocal interest of two 
distinct nations, is all you have now to 
hope for from your seceded provinces. 
Sir, we have had factories in the internal 
parts of Africa on the Gambia, near 800 
miles from the mouth of that river, to 
which vessels of between 30 and 40 tons 
have navigated, and it flows through a 
country, I will venture to assert, the su- 

erior of the North American continent 
in every commercial light, its influx and 
ebb almost equal to the Nile for depth and 
rapidity. The neighbouring regions pro- 
duce gums of the richest kind, mahogany, 
cedar, palm oil, and other oils, and all 
sorts of valuable timber for ship-building ; 
tobacco in the greatest plenty, rice, in- 
digo of the finest sort, pitch, rosin, sking; 
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and, in a word, every valuable production 
we receive from America. This country, 
which is extremely populous, might be 
made to contribute in a variety of ways to 
the support of the commuiercial interests of 
these kingdoms. In the slave trade also, 
there might be prodigious improvements, 
but the attention of the Board of Trade 
and plantations in this matter has been too 
much limited; the negroes from the gold 
coast suit our West-India islands remark- 
ably well; they are laborious, bold, hardy, 
aad live upon little besides salt-fish and 
roots, which they meet with in Jamaica. 
The negroes from Congo, Angola, and the 
lower Guinea, are of a more soft, volup- 
tuous, and eiteminate nature, and their wo- 
men chiefly till the ground; so that upon 
being transplanted to the hardships of our 
sugar colonics, they commit suicide rather 
than endure them: hence it is that one 
gold coast negro is worth, for sugar plan- 
tations, two of the others; but in North 
America, where they meet with food and 
entertainment, and usage better adapted 
to their habits, they do perfectly well. 

Nir. Burke. 1 shall not follow the hon. 
gentleman in the detail he has given of 
what might be done; I believe he is very 
right in a part of what he has told, but I 
can by no means agree with him, or with 
any man, that the servants of the Com- 
pany have behaved themselves wrong ; in- 
stead of having been wanting in economy, 
they have exerted such an osconomy as 
this House has not been used to; they 
have supported eleven forts, ten governors, 
and the establishments necessary for them, 
and treaties with the country powers; yet 
with all this, they are not accused of con- 
tracting a greater debt in so many years 
than 16,0001. 

Mr. Gascoyne seemed to rejoice at Mr. 
Burke’s mentioning the debt as 16,000/. 
and ridiculed the idea of the servants 
being such faithful ones while contracting 
such a debt. 

Mr. 3urkeretorted upon Mr. Gascoyne’s 
speaking in the stile of accusation, when 
he was the judge, which he said was such a 
perversion of the distinctions of judge, 
jury, and party, that he congratulated his 
feelings on it. Nature had made him the 
accuser, an act of parliament the judge ; 
but I hope the gentleman is not my ac- 
cuser: I thank my God he is not my judge. 

Mr. Hartley went upon the cruclties of 
slavery, and urged the Board of Trade to 
take some means of mitigating it: he pro- 
duced a pair of hand-cults, which he said 
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was a manufacture they were now going 
to establish. 
The Resolution was agreed to. 


Debate in the Lords on the Earl of 
Chatham’s Motion for an Address to the 
King to put a Stop to Hostilities in Ame- 
rica.]| May 28. Lord Camden acquainted 
the House, that the earl of Chatham had 
desired him to acquaint their lordships, 
that he intended to move the consideration 
of the American war on Friday next: 
whereupon he moved, ‘* That the Lords 
be summoned for Friday next,” which was 
agreed to. 


May 30. The order of the day being 
read, . 


The Earl of Chatham rose and said: 


My lords, this is a flying moment; 
perhaps but six weeks left to arrest the 
dangers that surround us. The gathering 
storm muy break; it has already opened, 
and in part burst. It is difficult for go- 
vernment, after all that has passed, to 
shake hends with defiers of the king, de- 
fiers of the parliament, defiers of the 
people. I am a defier of nobody ; but if 
an end is not put to this war, there is an 
end to this country. I do not trust my 
judgment in my present state of health; 
this is the judgment of my better days; 
the result of forty years attention to Ame- 
rica. They are rebels; but what are they 
rebels for? Surely not for defending their 
unquestionable rights? What have these 
rebels done heretofore? I remember when 
they raised four regiments on their own 
bottom, and took Loutsburg from the 
veteran troops of France. But their ex- 
cesses have been great. I do not mean 
their panegyric; but must observe in atte- 
nuation, the erroneous and _ infatuated 
counsels which have prevailed—the door 
to mercy and justice has been shut against 
them. But they may still be taken up 
upon the grounds of their former submis- 
sion. [Referring to their Petition.] I 
state to you the importance of America; 
it is a double market ; the market of con- 
sumption, and the market of supply. 
This double market for millions, with 
naval stores, you are giving to your here- 
ditary rival. America has carried you 
throngh four wars, and will now carry you 
to your death, if you don’t take things in 
time. In the sportsman’s phrase, when 
you have found yourselves at fault, you 
must try back. You have rapsacked every 
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corner of Lower Saxony; but 40,000 
German boors never can conquer ten 
times the number ot British freemen : they 
may ravage; they cannot conquer. But 
you would conquer, you say! Why, what 
would you conquer—the map of America? 
I am ready to meet any general officer on 
the subject. [Looking at Jord Amherst. } 
What will you do out of the protection of 
your fleet? In the winter, if together, 
they are starved; and if dispersed, they 
are taken off in detail. I am experienced 
in spring hopes and vernal promises; I 
know what ministers throw out; but at 
last will come your equinoctial disap- 
pointment. They tell you—what? That 
your army will be as strong as last year, 
when it was not strong enough. You 
have got nothing in America but stations. 
You have been three years teaching them 
the art of war. They are apt scholars; 
and | will venture to tell your lordships, 
that the American gentry will make of- 
ficers enough, fit to command the troops 
of all the European powers. What you 
have sent there, are too many to make 
peace, too few to make war. If you con- 
quer them, what then? You cannot make 
them respect you ; you cannot make them 
wear your cloth. You will plant an in- 
vincible hatred in their breasts against you. 
Coming from the stock they do, they 
can never respect you. If ministers are 
founded in saying there is no sort of 
treaty with France, there is still a moment 
lef; the point of honour is still safe. 
France must be as self-destroying as Eng- 
land, to make a treaty while you are giv- 
ing her America at the expence of twelve 
Inillions a year. The intercourse has 
Saray every thing to France; and 

ngland, old England, must pay for all. 
Lhave at different times made different 
propositions, adapted to the circumstances 
in which they were offered. The plan 
contained in the former Bill, is now im- 
practicable ; the present motion will tell 
you where you are, and what you have 
now to depend upon. It may produce a 
respectable division in America, and una- 
himity at home. It will give America an 
' eption ; she has yet had no option. You 
have said, lay down your arms, and she 
has given you the Spartan answer, * Come, 
rere the noble earl read: his mo- 

on: 

‘¢ That.an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, moes dutifully represent- 
ing to his royal wisdom, that this House 
is deeply penetrated with the view of im- 
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pending ruin to the kingdom, from the 
continuation of an unnatural war against 
the British colonies in America, and most 
humbly to advise his Majesty to take the 
most speedy and effectual measures for 
putting a ae to such fatal hostilities, 
upon the only just and solid founda- 
tion, namely, the removal of accumulated 
grievances; and to assure his Majesty, 
that this House will enter upon this great 
and necessary work with cheerfulness and 
dispatch, in order to open to his Majesty 
the only means of regaining the affections 
of the British colonies, and of securing to 
Great Britain the commercial advantages 
of these invaluable possessions: fully per- 
suaded, that to heal and to redress, will 
be more congenial to the goodness and 
magnanimity of his Majesty, and more 
prevalent over the hearts of generous and 
free-born subjects, than the rigours of 
chastisement and horrors of civil war: 
which hitherto have served only to sharpen 
resentments and consolidate union ; and if 
continued, must end in finally dissolving 
all ties between Great Britain and the 
colonies.’” 

The Earl of Chatham rose again. The 
proposal, he said, is specific. I thought 
this so clear, that I did not enlarge upon 
it. I mean the redress of all their griev- 
ances, and the right of disposing of their 
own money. This is to be done instan- 
taneously. I will get out of my bed to 
move iton Monday. This will be the he- 
rald of peace; this will open the way for 
treaty; this will shew parliament sinccrely 
disposed. Yet still much must be left to 
treaty. Should you conquer this people, 
you conquer under the cannon of France ; 
under a masked battery then ready to 
open. The moment a treaty appears, you 
must declare war, though you had only 
five ships of the line in England; but 
France will defer a treaty as long as pos- 
sible. You are now at the mercy of every 
little German chancery; and the preten- 
sions of France will increase daily, so as 
to become an avowed party in either peace 
or war. We have tried for unconditional 
submission ; try what can be gained by un- 
conditional eltea Less dignity will be 
lost in the repeal, than in submitting to 
the demands of German chanceries. We 
are the aggressors. We have invaded 
them. We have invaded them as much as 
the Spanish Armada invaded England. 
Mercy cannot do harm: it will seat the 
King where he ought to be, throned in the 


hearts of his people ; and millions at home 
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and abroad, now employed in obloquy or 
revolt, would pray for him. 

In making his motion for addressing the 
King, he insisted frequently and strongly 
on the absolute necessity of immediately 
making peace with America. Now, he 
said, was the crisis, before France was a 
party to the treaty. This was the only 
moment left, before the fate of this coun- 
try was decided. The French court, he 
observed, was too wise to lose the oppor- 
tunity of effectually separating America 
from the dominions of this kingdom. That 
whenever France or Spain entered into a 
treaty of any sort with America, Great 
-Britain must immediately declare war 
against them. ‘That he would be among 
the first to advise it, even if we had but 
five ships of the line in our ports: and 
that such a treaty must and would short! 
take place, were pacification dclaval: 
War between France and Great- Britain, 
he said, was not less probable because it 
had not yet been declared: it would be 
folly in France to declare it now, while 
America gave full employment to our 
arms, and was pouring into her lap her 
wealth and produce; the benefit of which 
she was enjoying in peace. He repeated, 
that America was contending with Great- 
Britain under a masked battery of France, 
which would open upon this country as 
soon us she was fully prepared for war. 
He enlarged much on the importance of 
America to this country, which in peace 
and in war, he observed, he ever consi- 
dered as the great source of all our wealth 
and power. And then added [raising his 
voice, ] Your trade languishes, your taxes 
increase, your revenues diminish, France, 
at this moment, is securing and drawing 
to herself that commerce, which created 
your seamen, fed your islands, &c. He 
reprobated the measures which produced, 
and which have been pursued in the con- 
duct of the civil war in the severest lan- 
guage, infatuated measures giving rise to, 
and still continuing a cruel, unnatural, self- 
destroying war. Success, it is said, is 
hoped for in this campaign. Why? Be- 
cause our army will be as strong this year 
as it was last, when it was not strong 
enough. The notion of conquering Ame- 
rica was treated with the greatest con- 
tempt. What is it you propose to con- 
quer? The map of America? As to the 
conquest of the country itself, the gaining 
of ten pitched battles would do nothing 
towards it. It is the descendants of Bri- 
tons, inheriting their wisdom, fortitude and 
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erseverance—it is their country you have 
invaded. Were it practicable by a long 
continued course of success to conquer it, 
the holding of it in subjection afterwards, 
would be utterly impossible. No benefit is 
to be derived from that country to this, 
but by the good-will and pure affection of 
the inhabitants. This is not to be gained 
by force of arms. Their affection is only 
to be regained by reconciliation and jus- 
tice. 

Earl Gower said, he thought it his duty 
to rise and oppose the motion, for several 
strong and important reasons. In the first 
lace it arraigned the conduct of the na- 
tion, and condemned, in the most ime 
proper terms, the measures which had 
been sanctioned by the parliament and 
people; and yet it was worded in so vague 
and indistinct a manner, that it was im- 
possible to know what set of measures it 
described, under the general charge of 
grievances ; whether it meant as well those 
in which his lordship acted so distinguished 
a part, as those which followed or pre- 
ceded them. [Lord Chatham. I mean to 
convey, under the words ‘ accumulated 
grievances,” every thing which has passed 
in parliament relative to America since the 
year 1763.] He remembered well the 
distinction made at the time by the noble 
earl and several of his friends between in- 
ternal and external taxation. He remem- 
bered, that the noble ear] himself cherished 
the distinction, and argued upon it. He 
did not, however, mean to press the argu- 
ment further, by way of personal applica- 
tion, as the noble earl had reprobated the 
whole system of measures pursued in re- 
gard to America, since the conclusion of 
the peace, in which his own conduct must 
of necessity be included. The motion was 
nothing more than a repetition of what 
had come from the noole earl on former 
occasions. Similar propositions had been 
made by two noble dukes, in their places, 
afterwards; and unless the House had 
since changed its sentiments, for which he 
could see no reason, it must reject the 
present proposition. For his part, he 
could not discover even a colourable pre- 
text for their lordships altering their opi- 
nion; the same specific point still conti- 
nued in issue. A paltry tax upon tea, a 
particular insult, a single act of violence . 
or sedition, was not the true ground of 
the present dispute. It was not this tax, 
nor that Act, nor a redress of a particular 
grievance; the great question in issue is, 
the ieee of this country, and the 
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subordinate dependence of America. It 
is not a single act of legislation the people 
of that country dispute with this ; it is our 
claiming to bind them in any case what- 
ever. But it has been much relied on, in 
debating this subject, that the ‘“ Ameri- 
cans are willing to submit to your laws of 
' mavigation. Let them tax themselves; 
you will thereby secure to this country 
great commercial advantages, and draw 
from them an actual revenue to a consi- 
derable amount, without the trouble of col- 
lecting it.’ But, my lords, the direct 
contrary is manifest. They deny your 
right to make Jaws for them, and of 
course deny the right of commercial con- 
troul; it being in vain to talk of rights 
which cannot be maintained but at the 
option of those who are to submit to their 
operation. That they have aimed at in- 
dependence from the very commencement, 
is manifest from a hundred proofs. _I shall 
mention but one, which is, that among all 
the petitions, declarations, or remon- 
strances they have presented or set forth, 
they have uniformly guarded their expres- 
sions ; and have carefully avoided to bind 
themselves by any promise of submitting 
even to our commercial regulations for 
securing to this country the benefit of the 
Act of Navigation and trade laws. The 
greatest length they have ventured, is a 
promise to submit to the operation of such 
acts of our legislature as may be directed 
to matters of commercial regulation, till 
they have time to judge of their effects. 
This, it is plain, reduces the concession 
just to nothing; because it totally ex- 
cludes every substantial idea of right on 
one side, or submission on the other; of 
dependence and subordination to powers 
constitutionally created, and legally and 
justly exercised. His lordship adverted, 
in a ludicrous manner, to the change of 
sentiments in the noble earl and the other 
noble lords on the other side of the House, 
‘respecting the prophecies of a French 
war, and positive predictions of measures 
to be taken by France against this coun- 
try. He observed what little attention 
was due to opinions so lightly taken up, 
and so suddenly deserted, without reason, 
in the first instance; and in all instances, 
he presumed, only to answer the tempo- 
fary purposes of debate. He repeated, 
that the object of America was indepen- 
dency from the beginning; that the event 
proved it beyond question ; and that no- 
thing would so effectually tend to render 
she designe of our rebellious colonists suc- 
{ VOL. XIX. ] 
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cessful, a8 agreeing to any motion which 
should directly, or in its consequences, 
concede the supreme controuling power 
of this country, unless it were first ac- 
knowledged in principle, as well as sub- 
mitted to in point of operation by Ame. 
rica. The idea thrown out by the noble 
earl, respecting the conduct of France, 
was the most extravagant he ever heard. 
The noble earl says, if we conquer America, 
we will conquer it for France. If France 
should join America against us, and get 
the better of us, America, though success- 
ful, will nevertheless be conquered, and 
become a province or dependency of 
France; and though we neither conquer 
or are conquered, still America will be 
lost to England, and fall to our enemies 
and rivals. If I had no other objection to 
the present motion, than the picture it 
would exhibit to foreign nations, of our 
pretended national imbecility, and the de- 
sperate situation of our affairs, that alone 
would be sufficient with me to give it a 
most hearty negative, as inviting our fo. 
reign foes to avail themselves of our weak- 
ness, distress, and divided councils, when - 
they are told of views of impending ruin, 
arising from the unsuccessful fatal hostili- 
ties of an unnatural civil war.—When 
their lordehips turn an impartial, retro- 
spective eye to the conduct of rebellious 
subjects in America, the repeated provo- 
cations they gave, by disclaiming the le- 
gislative power of this country, and en- 
deavouring to alienate the mind of his 
Majesty from his parliament, and render 
the regal power independent of the other 
two estates of the realm, he trusted they 
would have much more powerful motives 
for rejecting the motion, than such as 
might be founded in deductions drawn 
from the views, feelings, or political con- 
duct of any foreign court whatever. His 
lordship denied that lord Howe’s commis- 
sion bad turned out ineffectual. In conse- 
quence of his proclamation, great numbers 
had flocked to the British standard ; num- 
bers were daily coming in; and without 
doubt, there were a great many loyal per- 
sons in all the different parts of America, 
who only waited for an opportunity of 
anne the protection of the British 
arms. In fact, the majority of the very 
rebels wished to shake off the yoke they 
so severely felt; they were heartily tired 
of their new masters, and having tasted 
the difference between British liberty and 
American tyranny, they would gladly re- 
turn to their allegiance, in order to partie 
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cipate of those blessings enjoyed by the 
rest of the subjects of the British govern- 
ment. With regard to the present pros- 

ect of affairs, he assured their lordships, 
it was a very flattering one. Thé cam- 
paign already commenced would proba- 
bly end the dispute. Administration had 
spared no pains to enable the commis- 
sioners to shew their power to campel, if 
they failed in their endeavours to persuade, 
the colonies to return to their duty. 

The Duke of Grafton congratulated the 
House and the nation at large, on the re- 
turn of the noble earl, who made the mo- 
tion, to his duty in parliament. A dawn 
of joy broke in upon his mind, in finding 
that the spirit which was formerly wont to 

belies every part of the kingdom, and 

ad-long slept, now revived, and shewed 
it was not entirely extinct: he meant, 
that love of liberty, that admiration of the 
man, who had been its warmest advocate, 
and who had raised the power, dignity, 
and splendor of the nation to a pinnacle 
of fame and greatness unknown to any 
former or subsequent period in any quar- 
ter of the globe. He contemplated, with 
heart-felt pleasure, the revival of that 
spirit, which could collect so very respect- 
able an appearance, below the bar, of gen- 
tlemen of all parties, which could crowd 
the avenues leading to the House, so as 
not to leave sufficient room for their lord- 
ships to come to their seats, unless with 
the utmost difficulty. He was doubly 
happy in being satistied, from what had 
appeared, that the people still retained a 
grateful sense of the high obligations the 
nation owed the great man; and he was 
assured, that nothing could save this na- 
tion from certain destruction, but the call- 
ing the noble earl into a public situation, 
which might give his lordship an opportu- 
nity of acting once more the part of the 
saviour of his country! He ccontroverted 
every argument made use of by the noble 
earl who spoke before him, relative to the 
ultimate object of American independency. 
He knew well whence those doctrines ori- 
ginated. Nothing was easier said. All the 
noble lord had to do was to broach them. 
He knew the learned lord’s (supposed to 
mean lord Manstield) power and influence 
to be vreat; his abilities were acknow- 
Jedged ; vet, with all his power and abili- 
ties, he defied either him, or the noble earl 
who spoke last, to adduce a single sub- 
stantial proof, to shew that America ever 
aimed at independence. He would not 
. pretend to say, what might be the parti- 
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cular sentiments of a few ambitious or: 
rash individuals: but he put it on the fair 
ground of their public professions; upon 
their declarations contained in their peti- 
tion to the King, which petition was pre- 
sented by governor Penn to lord Dart- 
mouth, who, by his Majesty’s directions, 
laid it before that House; which, though 
full of the most warm and loyal sentiments 
of duty and respect, both for his Majesty 
and parliament; though containing the 
sense of thirteen great and flourishing 
colonics, whose petition deserved some 
attention, was rejected with marks of in- 
dignity and contempt. He _ contended, 
that nothing but dire necessity com- 
pelled the colonies to take up arms. They 
never dreamt of independence, till the 
wicked, oppressive, and cruel measures 
adopted by administration, drove them to 
resistance, as the Jast resource ; and to 
seek assistance from foreign powers. On 
the contrary, they had tried every means 
it was possible for human nature to de- 
vise; and endeavoured to excite the at- 
tention and protection of every branch of 
the legislature, by the strongest motives 
to compassion. His grace particularly re- 
lied on the petition from the congress to 
the King, presented in 1775, as the fullest 
and most unequivocal proof of their duty, 
zeal, and affection for this country, and its 
government. [Lord Gower insisted, that 
the petition contained no specific acknow- 
ledgment, farther than what he had 
stated ; a promise to submit to the opera- 
tion of Acts for restraining their commerce, 
pursuant to the general scheme of the Act 
ot Navigation. ] Here the Duke of Grafton 
moved to have the petition read, as entered 
on the Journals Nov. the 10th, 1775,* 
when Mr. Penn was called to the bar to 
authenticate it. The petition, after some 
Opposition, was read. His grace then 
proceeded. He observed that if any 
thing were wanting to corroborate the 
contents of the above paper, it was the 
examination of Mr. Penn, the day it was 
entered on their lordships’ Journals. That 
gentleman, by birth an Englishman, un- 
connected with party, governor of the 
wealthiest and most populous province on 
the whole American continent, resident in 
the very city where the congress, the 
| framers of this petition, then actually de- 

liberated and determined; acquainted 

personally with almost every single meme 

ber of that congress; thoroughly well ine 
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formed of the state and disposition of the 
people under his government, and tolerably 
acquainted respecting the state and dispo- 
‘sition of every other government on the 
British American continent: this gentle- 
man, without any temptation or bias on 
his mind, but what might be supposed to 
operate against America, not in its fa- 
vour; this gentleman came to their 
lordships’ bar, and corroborated, nay, 
according to the interpretation of the 
noble earl who spoke last, went much 
farther, and contradicted, upon hia oath, 
the most distant idea of any notions of in- 
dependence whatever in the congress. On 
the contrary, he affirmed from his own 
knowledge, that no such design was 
thought of or framed within his own go- 
vernment, nor, by what he could learn, by 
any other, either in congress or elsewhere, 
with the general exception of a few tac- 
tious, violent, rash, or ambitious indivi- 
duals, the well-known appendages of all 
civil commotions. His grace observed 
likewise, on a part of that gentleman’s 
evidence, which, unhappily for — this 
‘Country, was equally discredited by those 
who ought tohave taken care to be better 
informed; which was the general unanimity 
of the people all over America, and their 
great strength and resources. The day 
that petition was dismissed without hear- 
ing and redress; the day that gentleman’s 
evidence was disregarded, was, he said, 
the fatal commencement of our present 
Impending misfortunes. Independence 
only existed in the brains and speeches of 
‘a few individuals here, who had the influ- 
ence and art to make themselves believed 
and obeyed. When, therefore, the con- 
gress and people of America found them- 
selves neglected by their sovereign, de- 
_8pised, maligned, and trampled on by par- 
liament, and unconditional submission, or 
independence, made the only alternative ; 
in the midst of desperation, in the heat of 
resentment, from the necessity of their si- 
tuation, from the most powerful of all 
motives, that of self preservation, they at 
once disclaimed our government, and re- 
‘solved to resist our oppressions, or perish 
in the attempt. I laboured (continued 
his grace) all I could at the time to soften 
‘the rigour of administration ; I intreated, 
I supplicated, I followed even that refusal 
with another supplication, to know the 
force we had to contend with, at least, to 
knew the force we were ourselves able to 
send, or had sent against the colonies. 


Failing in both supplications,and prevented 
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bya very indifferent state of health, I was 
compelled to quit town, before that most 
cruel and impolitic measure, the Prohi- 
bitory Act, was passed. If any thing re- 
mained undone, that measure finished the 
business. I do assure your lordships, that 
nothing but the pressing Necessity of im- 
mediately coming to some sudden resolu 
tion, which may lead to conciliation, 
could have induced me to trouble your 
lordships this day, particularly in my pre~ 
sent state of health. My spirit is, I hope, 
active, and my inclinations warm, in the 
interests of my country; though they in- 
habit a very shattered, weakly constitu- 
tion; but I do assure your Jordships, as 
long as I have a Jeg to stand upon, I shall 
continue to come down, day after day, to 
this House, whenever an occasion, such as 
the present, offers; and supplicate, and 
intreat your lordships, as I do now, that 
you will agree to some measures of conci- 
liation, which may deprecate that ap- 
proaching destruction, which seems to 
await us on every side. His grace pro- 
nounced administration timid, unskilful, 
and insincere. Their blunders, he said, 
were repeated ; and their equivocal disin- 
genuous conduct became every day more’ 
and more manifest; in fact, if he might 
be allowed to borrow a sportsiman’s phrase, 
they rather blinked the game, than 
pointed fairly to it. Ifcalled upon in par- 
liament, for information, which every 
member in either House had a right to 
expect, they either gave no reply, or 
evaded the question. Even this day, they 
only talked of a successful campaign, and 
that was all the hopes they gave the pub- 
lic, in return for the very heavy taxes 
they paid; and the enormous expence the 
American war had already cost the na- 
tion; and the much greater expence it 
was likely to cause, should the present 
motion meet with the fate of all the pre- 
ceding ones. Before 1] sit down, I cannot 
help observing to your lordships how ripe 
the nation seems for destruction ; if people 
may judge from what we hear in private 
companies, in current conversations, and 
in print. Publications of a very extra- 
ordinary and alarming nature, indeed, 
daily make their appearance; such, I 
will venture to affirm, as have not seen 
the light for forty years before. I do not 
chuse ‘to descend to particulars. When 
doctrines subversive of the constitution, 
and condemning that celebrated «ra 
which established it on its present footing, 
are promulged by persons, who from their 
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situations are intrusted with the education 
of our noble youth, of children of family 
and fortune, it may produce very bad con- 
sequences; but when we go a step higher, 
and find.a person, who from his offices and 
public stations is intrusted with the care 
and education of the immediate royal 
family; with the instruction of the very 
persons who, by their birth and relation 
to the throne, may be called to reign 
over us, controverting the justice of the 
Revolution, or reprobating the principles 
which gave birth to it, your lordships will 
agree with me, that it is a most alarming 
circumstance ; and will account why some 
persons were not thought fit for discharging 
a trust of so high and important a nature. 
The Archbishop of York, (Dr. William 
Markham). I confess, I did not at first 
conceive that the noble duke who now 
spoke, alluded to me, or to the late publi- 
cation of the Sermon preached by me be- 
fore the Society for propagating Christian 
knowledge; nor should I still, had not I 
been assured of it by some of my brethren 
who sit by me. I am no orator, being but 
little accustomed to speak in public; but 
unable, ineloquent as I am, I trust I shall 
not be wanting in words to defend myself 
when wantonly, and I will add, unjustl 
attacked. The discourse alluded to, I ac- 
knowledge to be mine; and am ready to 
affirm and prove, that it contains nothing 
but the truth. I thought that no time 
could be more proper to defend the con- 
stitution, than when it was attacked by 
factious men and factious principles. I 
never said any thing against the Revolu- 
tion. What I advanced was in defence of 
the constitution, which I am ready to sup- 
port at any risk, and, as a proof, I appeal 
to my words. I maintained, in the publi- 
cation the noble duke has adverted to, that 
a resistance against law was unjustifiable. 
I am ready to abide by it still, and that a 
government founded in law, is entitled to 
demand and exact obedience. I might 
well expect this kind of treatment from 
faction. I might surely look for calumnies 
and detraction, for daring to oppose such 
as would employ a good principle, in ef- 


. fecting purposes very different from those 


they venture to avow. The noble duke is 
a Whig, but I say he knows not what 
Whiggism is. I am ready to stand the 
test of any enquiry, either into my conduct 
or opinions ; and to maintain them against 
every attempt which may be made to con- 
trovert or misrepresent them. 


The Duke of Grafton said, he did not 
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know how directly to take notice of what 
fell from the right rev. prelate, as it was dis- 
orderly to take notice of any thing personal 
in that House, relative to publications, or 
any expressions which passed at a former 
debate. However, as the most rev. pre- 
late had owned the publication, he looked 
upon himself at liberty to take notice of the 
publication itself, without any reference to 
the author as a member in his place. He 
said, perhaps, he might be ignorant of the 
true principles of Whiggism ; but whether 
he was, or was not, he would accept the 
rev. prelate’s offer, and prove, that the 
publication contained several propositions, 
which, if true, were directly repugnant to 
the spirit and system of government re- 
cognized at the Revolution. Even ac- 
cording to his own explanation, a govern- 
ment of law included every species and 
kind of government whatever both as to 
its frame and exercise. 

The Archbishop of York replied with 
great warmth. He said, he was ready to 
face all consequences, to have his opinions 
enquired into, and to defend them. He 
called on his grace to make good his as-. 
sertions: and assured him he was willing 
to meet him on the fair ground of argu- 
ment, whenever the matter came to be 
considered in a debateable shape. He had 
advanced no new doctrine, and was much 
surprised how the noble duke could have 
so glaringly misunderstood him ; for he was 
ready to submit the doctrines laid down in 
his sermon to the most public and rigid 
examination. The principles therein 
maintained, were agreeable to the senti- 
ments of all ancient and modern writers on 
civil government; they were founded in 
the clearest principles of law and morality ; 
and so far from arraigning the Revolution, 
they contained nothing but what had been 
asserted by the most zealous friends of 
the constitution; even by Algernon Sid- 
ney himself. He was well satisfied, that 
his honesty and sincerity had created him 
many enemies; he would not, however, 
be frightened from his cae by any threats ; 
nor would he sacrifice his opinion, nor 
submit to be dictated to by the proudest 
peer in the land. 

The Duke of Grafton disclaimed any 

ersonal allusion: he considered the pub- 
fieation as utterly inconsistent with the 
doctrines on which our present establish- 
ment was built. He trusted very little to 
his own judgment in the matter; but re- 
ferred the rev. prelate to the writi of 
Dr. Hoadly (bishop of Winchester, ) Dr. 
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Burnet, and some other eminent divines, 
who maintained doctrines of a very dif- 
ferent complexion from those avowed by 
the right rev. prelate. 

The altercation between the duke of 
Grafton and the archbishop of York grow- 
ing warm, 

The Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. 
John Senay, rose, and spoke to 
this effect: My lords, I hope I shall be 
permitted to recall your attention from 
this very painful subject to the order of 
the day. From the beginning of our 
unhappy contest with America to the pre- 
sent moment, reconciliation on the best and 
most effectual terms that it could be 
brought about, from time to time, has ever 
been the object which I have principally 
had in view; and notwithstanding all the 
injurious reflections which have been cast 
on those who have the misfortune to differ 
from the majority of your lordships, it has 
been to mea matter of serious concern, 
that seeing things in the light I have done, 
I have thought it my indispensible duty to 
dissent from some measures of administra- 
tion, which, whatever might have been the 
intention of them, have certainly had the 
effect I apprehended they would have; 
that of removing all accommodation to 
such a distance, that the bulk of the na- 
tion seemed to have lost sight of it. 

One ray of hope for a while broke forth 

in the appointment of the noble lord 
(Howe ) and his brother, men not less re- 
spectable for their integrity and love of the 
constitution, than of approved conduct in 
the line of their profession, but so circum- 
scribed were their powers by parliament, 
that it is not to be wondered their declara- 
tion did not meet with all that confidence 
which their characters so justly deserve. 
I trust, however, it is not yet impossible to 
effect the good purposes of reconciliation, 
if your lordships will but be pleased to 
give a favourable reception to the motion 
of the noble earl, and thereby convince the 
colonies (hitherto they have had no means 
to be convinced of it) that parliament is 
really disposed to attend to and redress 
their grievances, To induce your lord- 
ships to this, I beg leave to submit to your 
consideration, that the resentment which 
for some time past has actuated our coun- 
cils ig not founded on the original subject 
of dispute, a new ground of contest was 
after a while held forth to the public, as if 
the claim of supremacy to the exercise of 
taxation was not of itself sufficient to jus- 
tify a perseverance in this ruinous and 
fruitless war. 
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Many of your lordships wete (I am 
persuaded) induced to concur in the first 
steps of an apparent hostility, by the re- 
peated assurances given to this House, 
that our troops were to conquer without 
fighting, and, that far the greatest and 
most respectable part of the inhabitants of 
our colonies were favourable to the mea- 
sures of government ; nor was it till after 
these assurances were found erroneous, 
that our present calamities were imputed 
to one general concerted plan of indepen- 
dence; and yet it is this assertion, sup- 
ported at best but by presumptive evidence 
against positive fact, and the most express 
declaration to the contrary, that is with 
many, the principal, with some, the only 
argument for perseverance. 

The true cause why America is now in 
arms and united as one man, is owing te 
that unhappy determination to reject the 
petition of the congress; by that fatal 
measure those turbulent spirits who all 
along wished for a total separation from 
the mother country, had the means the 
wanted given them to persuade the multi- 
tude that they had no alternative left but 
slavery or independence. The evil was 
probably increased by those officious, ill- 
timed addresses ; which though they meant 


indeed very little, said a great deal too 
much ; under the specious pretence of a 
zealous concern for the dignity of the crown 


and the unity of the British empire, they 
helped to degrade the one by dismembering 
the other. ‘Their effect abroad was in the 
mean time to make it believed, tliat the 
people of this island entertained a spirit of 
implacable resentment, and were averse to 
reconciliation on any terms short of uncon- 
ditional submission. It was this persuasion 
which alienated the few remaining friends 
of government, men of peaceable disposi- 
tions, who respected the constitution, and 
still loved the stock from whence they 
sprung; men of this description are now 
in arms hazarding all the evils of war, and 
liable, if conquered, to all the penalties of 
rebellion. Such, my lords, I take to be the 
true causes of that fierce contest which is 
now ing on for dominion and inde- 
pendence. If we consider how it is carried 
on, the slightest view will shew us such 
various articles of enormous expence, so 
many means of imposition on the public, 
and such uncertainty that what is paid for 
here again and again, may never reach 
the place of its destination, that was I to 
enumerate them, I should be at a loss 
where to begin, and having begun, be still 
more at a loss where to end. 
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There is not all that uncertainty in fore- 
telling the probable consequences: and 
that 1 may not be charged with arguing on 
uncertain premises, I am willing to admit 
what I by no means believe to be true, 
that the assurances given by the neigh- 
bouring powers are to be depended upon. 
‘I cannot however help observing that was 
it becoming me to trespass so far upon 
your lordships’ indulgence, here is an 
ample field to lament the unhappy state of 
this country, which but a few years ago 
Asie the auspices of a noble earl, whom 

rejoice to see again in this House) was 
the conqueror of France in every quarter 
of the world, and is now reduced to a 
mean precarious dependence on the good 
will and forbearance of her natural rival, 
for the peace and security of the next 
hour. 

I will confine my view to America, and 
there experience must surely have con- 
vinced us, that it is not a single battle, or 
campaign, that, as among the effeminate 
inhabitants of Asia, is to decide the fute of 
the western world: the vanquished must 
fly, but they will rally again, and while the 
love of liberty remains, there will be some 
sparks of courage, ever ready to take fire 
on the slightest occasion. The cities must 
be burnt, and the country laid waste, 
many a brave man is yet to perish in the 
prison or the field, ere the miserable rem- 
nant is brought to an absolute submission, 
and when that is done, what are the ad- 
vantages we have to expect? 

There is not surely any man s0 childish- 
ly sanguine, as to suppose we shall grow 
rich at once, by having cut up the gradual 
sources of our wealth: many years must 
pass ere America is in a condition to re- 
mit a revenue to this country, and should 
she so far recover from her present cala- 
mities as to be able to do it, I cannot think 
that any minister past, present, or to 
come, will ever dare again to demand it. 
Not only for the reason assigned by the 
noble lord, a general disinclination in the 
colonies, but from various other causes we 
may conclude that the substance of taxa- 
tion is gone for ever; nor is it probable 
that America will henceforth ever long sit 
quiet under the shadow of it. ‘The same 
means that are employed to subduc the 
colonies, are necessary to keep them in 
subjection, they will surely struggle after 
they are conquered, and recoil like a 
spring, whenever the furce is removed that 
compressed it. : 

Such, my lords, must be the conse- 
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quences, if the noble earl’s motion is re- 
jected, and the sword alone is to decide 
the contest. When loyalty to the King, 
when respect for the laws, and love of the 
constitution is gone, there is no security 
for obedience, but in a military force, and 
who is there in this House that has any 
loyalty to the King, any respect for the 
laws, or any love tor the constitution, who 
would wish to see that mode of govern- 
ment prevail over so great a part of the 
British empire. 

Lord Lytt:lton directed his attention 
first to the motion and the noble lord who 
made it. He acknowledged the eminent 
services which his lordship had performed 
for his country; and said, whatever notice 
the motion itself was deserving of, the mo- 
derate and respectful terms in which it was 
conveyed, and the remarkable propriety 
and decorum, in which the arguments in 
support of it were urged, called for can- 
dour and moderation on his part. He 
seemed much surprised at the timid des- 
pondent tone affected by the noble earl, in 
relation to the conduct and ultimate views 
of foreign powers, whose fire, spirit and 
zeal for the honour and dignity of his 
country, had carried terror and conquest 
among the surrounding nations. He 
asked his lordship, whether he could re- 
concile it to his former conduct, to hold 
terrors out from the resistance we might 
meet in pursuing and asserting Our une 
doubted rights, either from America or 
elsewhere? He remembered the time, 
when the noble lord held a different lan- 
guage, when he inspired himself, then very 
young, and the nation at large, with the 
most exalted and heroic ideas; when he 
called upon the people to assert their ho- 

| Nour, and do themselves justice, though 
; every power in Lurupe should combine 
| against them. 
His lordship next turned to the state 
of America; the anarchy that at present 
| prevails there; the acts of violence, trea- 

chery, cruelty, and injustice, that are daily 

connnitted in that country, by our rebel- 
; lious subjects upon their loyal and dutiful 
brethren, merely because they would not 
join in their diabolical schemes of over- 
throwmg all just and legal government. 
The laws trampled upon, the course of jus- 
tice interrupted or annihilated, govern- 
ment dissolved, magistrates imprisoned or 
banished, the faithful and obedient part of 
the people oppressed, despoiled of their 
property, suffering in dungeons, or obliged 
to fiy their native Tand. He observed, that 
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to all the horrors of war, the rebels had 
added the brutality of savages -and the 
treachery of cowards. These were the 
persons, and this was the cause, some of 
their lordships thought fit to espouse and 
defend. His lordship reminded his oppo- 
nents of their predictions concerning the 
conduct of France, and their repeated as- 
sertions that America had never any 
thoughts of independence. Experience 
had verified the language of administration 
on both those points. The noble lord who 
made the motion, laughed at the absurdity 
of such an idea, as any interference on the 

: sk of France; and the Congress having 
ong since declared the united colonies in- 
dependent states. The other noble lords, 
on the same side, denied the least proba- 
bility of any such event, and pledged 
themselves, if it should ever happen, that 
they would be the first and most zealous in 
endeavouring to compel them to a return 
of their duty. The event has actually 
taken place, and what is their conduct? 
Instead of recommending vigorous mea- 
sures, we are told that krance does not 
mean to interfere; but lest she should, it 
Is now proposed to open a treaty with de- 
clared and open rebels. Our rights are 
to be abandoned or conceded, lest France 
should go to war when our strength and 
resources are weakened and exhausted. 
This is surely strange language, and 
equally pusillanimous, as unworthy the at- 
tention of this House. France, I am sa- 
tisied from my own knowledge, is neither 
able or willing to go to war; and though 
she were, I trust we are prepared to meet 
any foreign enemy whatever. Let us turn 
our eyes to the state of our respective 
finances, and we may he enabled to judge, 
in some measure, of the respective abilities 
of both countries. Let us reflect on the 
ease and expedition with which five mil- 
lions were borrowed in a nation said to be 
verging towards ruin. I will venture to 
say, that a similar offer would not produce 
the tenth part of the sumin France. Does 
this accord with the lamentable picture 
drawn by the noble duke, and the terrors 
suspended over our heads by the right 
reverend prelate? Merchants, and men in 
trade, however friendly to government, 
seldom trust their property to precarious 
prospects of repayment. In those trans- 
actions they pay a constant attention to 
two objects, advantages and_ security. 
They are, of all men, the most cautious of 
disposing, or trusting their money out of 
their hands, and know best to lay it out 
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where it promises profit, properly secured, 
This unbounded credit is seldom a fore« 
runner of a bankrupt government, or 
empty exchequer. ; 
His lordship next answered that part of 
the noble auketa argument in respect of 
the petition from the Congress, and the 
evidence given by Mr. Penn. He insisted 
that the former was the effect of mere 
hypocrisy, and the latter to his own know- 
ledge far from being supported by truth. 
But supposing the fotmer was serious, what 
did it import? An appeal from the parlia- 
ment to his Majesty, and an endeavour to 
detach him from his parhament by an 
abuse of his ministers. As a proof that 
the Congress never meant to submit to the 
supremacy of parliament, at the very time 
they sent the petition alluded to, they made 
the most daring and inflammatory appeal 
to the whole Irish nation, and invited them 
to make a common cause with them, in re- 
sisting the legislative controuling power of 
the British parliament over all the domi- 
nions of the British crown. His lordship 
imputed the present state of public affairs 
to the backwardness arid mistaken lenity of 
ministers in the early stages of the contest. 
He reminded their lordships of the part he 
took, and how frequently he pressed ad- 
ministration on the subject. He was con- 
fident, if vigorous measures had been 
adopted earlier, that the rebellious colonies 
would now be ina state of peace and obe- 
dieuce; and repeated, what he had fre- 
quently said before, that lenity by its con- 
sequences caused often greater acts of 
cruelty, than those which were at the time 
desisted from on account of their harsh- 
ness. His lordship spoke of the severe 
usage colonel Campbell had suffered in an 
American dungeon, which led him ae 
to repeat his charge of cruelty and timidity. 
He allowed, that a trade was carried on by 
the rebels to some ports in France, but 
denied that it received any countenance or 
protection from that court. They were 
private transactions, which it would be dif- 
ficult to prevent ; and which had no origin 
but the spirit of mercantile adventure, and 
motives of profit. Elis lordship took great 
pains to shew that the measures of govern 
ment were popular; and to point out the 
abilities of the minister, who had so judi- 
ciously planned taxes that would sey be 
felt, and yet would be so very productive. 
He spoke of the country gentlemen, as 
supporting the present war almost unani- 
mously ; passed great encomiums on their 
consequence and integrity, and affirmed, 
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that while measures were thus strongly 
supported and approved of, both within 
and without doors, by such decisive and 
respectable majorities, we had every rea- 
son not only to expect rh issue to the 
present rebellion, but that if .we should be 
interrupted by any power whatever, we 
were both able to defend ourselves, and 
make our enemies repent of their rashness. 
He observed on what fell from the noble 
earl who spoke second in the debate (earl 
Gower) relative to the loyal and dutiful 
disposition of great numbers of people in 
America, where they were free to declare 
their sentiments, and not under the tyranny 
and despotism arising from anarchy and 
military government: he was certain that 
it was so, and he had himself lately received 
a letter to that purpose from a person on 
the spot; and many others of a like tenor, 
giving an account of the great numbers 
who came in under the proclamation, in 
order to claim the protection of the British 
government, or to offer their services in 
assisting to extinguish rebellion. 
The Duke of Manchester opened his 
ch, with observing on a passage in 
that of the noble earl (Gower ), what pass- 
ed in a message between general Howe 
and general Washington, to prove that in- 
dependence alone was the grand object of 
the American rebellion; and that the 
treaty broke up merely because at the 
first preliminary Mr. Washington and the 
Congress refused to treat, unless the 
united colonies should be considered as in- 
dependent states. His grace insisted that 
this circumstance proved nothing; the 
Congress were well aware that the com- 
missioners had no powers, but they were 
willing to try whether, though they were 
armed with no parliamentary powers, they 
might not be charged with private instruc- 
tions. When the persons entrusted with 
the affair discovered the commissioners had 
neither powers nor instructions, and no 
terms, but those of unconditional submis- 
sion, to offer, they treated all propositions 
of that nature with indignation, and re- 
tained their ostensible sentiments and re- 
solutions as a matter of necessity. He 
censured the conduct of administration, 
for holding out the idea of a commis- 
sion; and afterwards holding it back, till 
America had taken the decided part she 
did, and observed with concern, that 
France had acquired very singular advan- 
tages in trade and navigation, since the 
commencement of the present civil war, 
and would continue to reap many more as 
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long as it should last. He pursued the © 
ideas of the right reverend prelate who 
spoke on the same side, by proving, that 
in proportion as we grew weak or exhaust- 
ed, from a waste of blood and treasure, 
France would recruit in every source, 
which might enable her to carry on a most 
vigorous war. He observed, that the 
noble lord who spoke last, had treated the 
commercial communication, now in 
on between France and the British colo- 
nies, as amere desultory underhand trade, 
prosecuted by a few inconsiderable enter- 
prizing individuals. He denied that to be 
the fact: he had the most indubitable au- 
thority to assure their lordships that it was 
a regular, open, and extensive commerce, 
daily increasing. If that was the case, he 
appealed to their lordships, if there was 
one of them who, satisfied of the facts, did 
not think such a commerce, such a barter 
of commodities, in which a supply of mili- 
tary stores was included, was not treating 
the colonies as an independent power, in 
the first instance; and was it not a breach 
of neutrality in the next, allowing the in- 
dependency of America to be a fact not 
disputable. His grace attributed the de- 
claration of independency to have arisen 
chiefly from the contempt and neglect with 
which their petition to the King had been 
treated by parliament; from repeated re- 
fusals of redress in any form, or through. 
any channel; and to the inflammatory ad- 
dresses presented to the throne, previous 
to the session of parliament in 1775. His 
grace pressed the propriety of the motion 
on several grounds ; and predicted the ha 
piest effects, should it be agreed to. It 
was not pretended that the present cam- 
paign would be decisive: indeed the con- 
trary was already acknowledged. Taking 
the motion in that light, as neither prolong- 
ing the war, nor defeating the objects of 
the campaign, he begged leave to assure 
their lordships, that an account of the suc 
cess of this motion, reaching America, 
would more effectually tend to stop the 
further effusion of blood, and to an attain- 
ment of what we were entitled to demand, 
or ought to wish to obtain, than any advan- 
tages we could possibly derive from the 
most successful exertion of our arms. The 
noble earl who made the motion, had, om 
former occasions, of singular difficulty and 
importance, shewn his ability to save him 
country, by an equal proof of vigour, 
where the cause required action, and wis— 
dom, where it depended more upon delibe~ 
ration and management; his years, his 
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character deserved respect; his motion 
was itself a proof of his wisdom, and, he 
hoped, their lordahips would adopt it, as it 
promised an happy relief in the hour of 
danger, a fortunate resource in the present 
distressed situation of affairs. 

Lord Camden. It is with pleasure I rise 
to bear testimony how much I approve of 
the motion fade this day by my noble 
friend, and to express my sense of the 
very singular obligations this country owes 
him, particularly on this occasion, when, 
setting every impediment at a distance, he 
offers his assistance in rescuing us from 
the ruin with which this country is sur- 
rounded. Before I speak to the imme- 
diate objects of the motion, I shall say a 
few words on the subject to which it re- 
lates. The noble lords, on the other side, 
deny that Britain was the aggressor in this 
quarrel; and assert, that America always 
aimed at independency. I shall prove, I 
trust, before sit down, that both asser- 
tions are ery false; I shall prove that 
Wwe were the aggressors; and, conse- 
quently, that the charge of independency 
can be only supported upon what they in- 
tended to have done at some future period, 
and not upon what has actually happened ; 
the aggressor in all contests being charge- 
able with the consequences. I shall not 
renew the controversy so often discussed 
within these walls relative to taxation. You 
pe a law for laying a tax upon tea; 

ut you could not collect it, because nei- 
ther importer, nor vender, nor consumer, 
could be found. You passed another law, 
which munisters flattered themselves would 
force the tax into operation. You gave 
the East India Company a drawback on 
their teas exported to America. The teas 
were sent to America, particularly to Bos- 
ton, where a large quantity was destroyed. 
What did we do? Without demanding 
reparation, without enquiry, without hear- 
ing the party accused, nay, even without 
proof of the fact, you condemned the peo- 
ple of Boston: you shut up their port ; you 
annihilated private property; you reduced 
thousands of innocent people to beggary. 
You did not stop here: you resolved to 
punish the whole province as well as the 
town. You deprived them of their char- 
ter; and, to fill the measure of the oppres- 
sions with which you were resolved to 
afflict them, you deprived them of the be- 
nefit of the trial by jury, either as a terror 
to the guilty, or a protection to the inno- 
cent. at were your preparations, in 
order to secure the execution of those op- 
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pressive and cruel measures? - The lan- 
guage of administration was, that a file of 
musqueteers would march from one end of 
America to the other without molestation ; 
that the Acts were so wisely and judiciously 
planned that they would execute them- 
selves: lest, however, they might not exe- 
cute themselves, general Gage was sent out 
to command a force consisting of four ree 
giments, which were fully adequate, it was 
said, to the purpose; that was what wag 
emphatically stiled, on the passing of the 
first of those Bills, by a noble earl I now 
see in his place (lord Mansfield) passing 
the Rubicon. Neither the file of mus- 
queteers, nor the four regiments however, 
answered what was promised from them. 
Twelve months having nearly passed, ge- 
neral Gage, from the weakness of his little 
army, was obliged to remain inactive, and 
beheld the provincials making daily pre- 
parations before his face, for a vigorous re- 
sistance. Early in the next year we de- 
clared those people to be in rebellion ; we 
prohibited them from trading with each 
other ; we deprived them of their fishery ; 
and a noble lord in the other House pledg- 
ed himself to that House, that with an 
army of 10,000 men, which would reach 
America early in the summer, the conquest 
of that country would be certain. The — 
troops arrived, the 10,000 men proceeded 
to hostilities; and ifthey were not defeat- 
ed in the field, we know that America was 
not conquered, but that the royal army 
suffered in battle and mouldered away in 
such a manner, that they were streighten- 
ed and besieged in their quarters for full 
eight months, and escaped with difficulty 
aboard their ships sid: vessels of war. 
Well, the next session arrived; ministera 
owned they were deceived in the accounts 
they received of the disposition of the peo- 
ple of America; the most decisive mea- 
sures were to be adopted. The same noble. 
lord, for the third time, grew confident ; 
the full force of this country was to be ex- 
erted; 70,000 men and 100 ships of war 
were to be employed; foreign mercenary 
veterans were to supply the pee of raw 
levies; the sword was to be borne in one 
hand, and the olive-branch in the other. 
A commission was announced from the 
throne to hold out the alternative. What 
has been the effect of all this? From the 
same authority we are told, we must pre- 
pare for another campaign; the decisive. 
measures, and full exertions, have produc- 
ed nothing material. The repeated pre- 
dictiong, relative to conquest and subjuga- 
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tion, have failed. What part of America 
is your own? Just as mucn as you oc- 
cupy, oF ag you can command with the 
mouths of your cannon. 

His lordship next proceeded to shew in 
what an unbecoming manner administra- 
tion had behaved in respect to the com- 
mission, and the powers granted by the 
Prohibitory Act, which he declared to be 
the epitome of every thing cruel and op- 
pressive; and what, with the employing 
foreign mercenaries to cut their throats, 
ultimately determined the Americans to 
declare themselves independent. He de- 
clared, in his conscience, that those were 
the Acts, and those only, which forced the 
colonies to take up arms in the first in- 
stance; and to justify their resistance, 
by throwing off the yoke of oppression 
and despotism. His lordship next turned 
to the ruincus state of our trade. By 
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tively denied that France has taken, or 
means to take, a part in the present dis- 
pute. I contend they do this minute take 
a part, and that they have continued to do 
so from the beginning. I would desire 
your lordships to recollect what was men- 
tioned by the noble duke in the blue rib- 
bon, and myself, in the year 1775, relative 
to tke two French gentlemen who went to 
Washington, then lying before Boston, and 
who were by him sent to the Congress, 
where they remained several months. The 
story was then treated by the noble lords 
in administration in a ludicrous manner; 
yet this, I believe, was the beginning of 
what may hereafter produce very serious 
consequences. I sincerely believe the first 
overtures came from France; and that 
those gentlemen were the bearcrs of the 
message. Every thing which has since 
happened confirms me in that opinion. It 


those acts, particularly by the Fishery and | is plain, that the first notice the ministers 


Capture Acts, you drove the people em- 


received of it was in this House; astonished 


ployed in commerce to desperation: their: at the information, 1 remember, they said 


wants and resentments united in urging 
them to the resolution of making a naval 
war upon you. What has been the con- 
sequence? The seas are covered with their 
privateers; the French ports are full of 
them; they come to the very mouth of 
your river and insult you. If your com- 
merce languishes, if your ene decays, 
where will you find the means of carrying 
on a war? While your ships are rotting 
in your harbours, while your merchants 
are unable to pay the insurance, the 
French become your carriers, and the 
former are left to lament their deplorable 
situation. This at once puts an end to the 
Act of Navigation, and defeats every 
benefit it was intended to secure. But 
extending our views a little further, what 
other fatal consequences do we behold pro- 
duced by this unnatural war? Theruin of 
the West India islands; the loss of their 
produce ; and the very considerable bank- 
ruptcies which it has occasioned. The 
proprietors of the estates and plantations 
in those islands, from a state of aflluence, 
are driven to poverty and despair. I am 
well informed that no less than 200 fa- 
milies who resided here upon ample in- 
eomes, drawn from thence, have been 
obliged to return thither, being no lonzer 
able to maintain themselves in this country. 
These are melancholy considerations, my 
Jords; and should be very powerful mo- 
tives with you for agreeing with the pre- 
sent motion. Fhe two noble lords who 
have spoken on the other side, have posi- 


it was nothing but a visit of mere idle cu- 
riosity. Let us compare the sequel. In 
the course of the ensuing summer, Mr. 
Deane comes to Paris, and the Christmas 
following was followed by Dr. Franklin. 
What has been their reception? They tree 
quently appear at Versailles, affront lord 
Stormont in the anti-chamber, and are 
admitted to conferences with the French 
king’s ministers. He then assured their 
lordships that he had the strongest reas 
sons to believe, that America wes both 
supported and abetted in her resistance, 
and that ships of war were fitting out in 
several ports of France under American 
colours, to infest the channel, and annoy 
our trade. On the principle of Great 
Britain’s being the aggressor, he grounded 
the propricty of her being the first to show 
a disposition of making peace with the 
injured Americans: he contended, that 
nothing of that sort had yet been done, 
and that the commission given to lord and 
sir W. Howe for granting pardons to the 
Americans, so far from deserving to be 
considered, as containing power of pacih- 
cation (as its title imported) must neces- 
sarily be incftectual to such a purpose ;_ It 
was, indeed, an insult on their understand- 
ing; for a herald with a trumpet would 
have done just as much as commissioners, 
going forth with such incompetent autho- 
rity. It was so considered by the Con- 
gress, and that it would be so, was fore- 
seen by many. Now, he contended, was 
the moment, perhaps the latest moment of 
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making peace, and of recovering, in any 
good degree, what was lost. Were this 
business delayed but for a few wecks, Ame- 
rica and France might be in alliance, our 
commerce with the former of these coun- 
tries would then be irretrievably gone from 
us, and in the moment of our being ap- 
prized of that evil, another would arise 
with it, the necessity of a war with France, 
for the recovery (however hopeless might 
be the endeavour) of our lost possessions 
and commerce. But a French war may 
not come from that quarter only: so long 
as the contest with America is continued, 
it must be constantly dreaded by us. Here 
he enlarged on the warlike preparations of 
the ancient and inveterate enemy of this 
country. War may proceed from sudden 
and unexpected causes, while each party 
have so many ships. The continuance of 
the war threatened nothing less than de- 
struction to the British commerce, which in 
every sea was vexed, torinented, torn, by 
the captures made upon it, by Americans, 
by French and Spaniards, and all, whom 
the hopes of booty could allure to prey on 
it, under congress commissions. What ef- 
fect had already been perceived from the 
captures made, he shewed from the high 
freight and insurance on all British ship- 
ping, and from the number of French 
vessels (twenty-six) now in the river 
Thames, which were receiving British 
merchandize for foreign markets, on ac- 
count of the greater cheapness of such 
conveyance. He said, that in the begin- 
ning of this war, our trade had been con- 
sidered as an object only of secondary con- 
sideration, and indeed as deserving no re- 
gard, when brought in competition with 
the high and uncontroulable supremacy 
of British legislature. That on this ac- 
count the petition of the West India mer- 
chants was not suffered to be brought into 
one till the deliberations, concerning 
at high political dignity, were closed: 
but was thrown into a corner, to be taken 
\afterwards into the consideration of a 
committee, lest an earlier attention to it 
might have interfered with, and tco much 
debased the resolutions of parliament, on 
that great sublime mystery. His lordship 
exposed the pride and folly of that pro- 
ceeding; and said, he was sorry, in & 
British senate, he found it necessary to 
enter into an explanation of the nature, 
tase, and importance of trade, to this coun- 
try. He said that trade was its vital blood, 
diffusing itself, and ranning through all its 
parts, saoatng end filling all with life and 
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vigour. In respect of American trade he 
recalled the attention of the House to 
what this country was before that trade 
was known in it, what it had grown to be 
while that trade flourished, and what we 
were likely to become, when it was gone - 
from us. He treated the notion of con- 
quest, and of success by force of arms, 
as utterly ridiculous, and the final and ir. 
reparable loss of America, as the inevita- 
ble consequence of a continuance of the 
war. 

Lord Weymouth objected to the motion, 
as inadequate to the purpose it was declar- 
ed calculated to effect, and ill timed, be- 
cause it could not at present be of any ser- 
vice, even if it were adopted by their lord- 
ships. He denied the last speaker’s asser- 
tion relative to Mr. Deane and Dr. Frank 
lin being frequently in the antichamber at 
Versailles, and atfronting lord Stormont ; 
so far from tnis being the fact, the noble 
viscount declared that lord Stormont never 
met them there; and although he could 
not pretend to assert that they had never 
seen the minister of France, he was well 
aware that they had not received any pub- 
lic countenance from him, or any other 
part of the French cabinet. With regard 
to what had been said of the French 
having sent out stores, &c. to America, it 
was very true that the private merchants 
had taken advantage of the quarrel, as in 
all such cases was customary, and had 
shipped aninconsiderable quantity of stores, 
&c. in different bottoms, many of which our 
frigates and armed vessels had taken; but 
the French government were not answer 
able for such conduct. His lordship fur- 
ther observed, that the motion held out 
nothing specific. It was for an address te 
his Majesty ; to do what? The noble earl, 
he presumed, did not mean to enter inte 
specific terms for relinquishing the rights 
of parliament. An act of parliament 
had already appointed a commission ; Come 
missioners were now acting by the virtue 
of that commission. “This address was 
not, he hoped, intended to cause his Ma- 
jesty to supersede that commission, or to 
supersede the provisions of an act of par- 
liament, contrary to law. Such a thin 
was totally impracticable. What escd 
purpose, therefore, the present motion 
could answer, was more than he could 
perceive, however well intended. In ita 
present shape he could not consequently 
speak to it, till the objects to the attainment 
ot which it was ultimately directed, were 
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The Earl of Chatham. I perceive the 
noble lord neither apprehends my meaning, 
nor the explanation given by me to the 
noble earl in the blue ribbon, who spoke 
early in the debate. I will therefore, with 
your lordships’ permission, state shortly 
what I meant. MI lords, my motion was 
stated generally, that I might leave the 
‘question at large to be amended by your 


lordships. 1 did not dare to point out the | 


A areas means. I drew the motion up to 
e best of my poor abilities; but | intend- 
ed it only as the herald of conciliation, as 
the harbinger of peace to our afflicted co- 
_Tonies. But, as the noble lord seems to 
wish for something more specific on the 
subject, and through that medium to seek 
my particular sentiments, I will tell your 
lordships very fairly what I wish for. I 
wish for a repeal of every oppressive act 
which your lordships have passed since 
1763. Iwould put our brethren in Ame- 
rica precisely on the same footing they 
stood at that period. I would expect, that 
being left at liberty to tax themselves, and 
dispose of their own property, they would 
in return contribute to the common bur- 
thens, according to their means and abili- 
ties, I will move your lordships a Bill of 
. Repeal, as the only means left to arrest that 

ere acne destruction which threatens 
to overwhelm us. My lords, I shall no 


doubt hear it objected, Why should we | 


submit or concede? Has America done 
any thing, on her part, to induce us to 
agree to so large a ground of concession ? 
I will tell you, my ford why I think you 
should. You have been the aggressors 
from the beginning. - I shall not trouble 
bles lordships with the particulars, they 

ave been stated and enforced by the noble 
and learned lord, (Camden) who spoke last 
but one, in a much more able and distinct 
manner than | could pretend to state them. 
if then, we are the aggressors, it is your 
lordships’ business to make the first over- 
ture. I say again, this country has been 
the aggressor. You have made descents 
upon their coasts; you have burnt their 
towns, plundered their country, made war 
upon the inhabitants, confiscated their pro- 
perty, proscribed and imprisoned their 
persons. I do therefore affirm, my lords, 
that instead of exacting unconditional sub- 
mission fromthe colonies, we should grant 
them unconditional redress. We have in- 
Jured them; we have endeavoured to en- 
slave and oppress them. Upon this clear 
ground, my lords, instead of chastisement, 


they are entitled to redress. . A repeal of | 
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those laws, of which they complain, will 
be the first step to that redress. The 
people of America look upon parliament 
as the authors of their miseries; their af- 
fections are estranged from their sovereign. 
Let, then reparation come from the hands 
which inflicted the injuries; let concilia- 
tion succeed chastisement ; and I do main- 
tain, that parliament will again recover its 
authority ; that his Majesty will be once 
more enthroned in the hearts of his Ame- 
rican subjects; and that your lordships, as 
contributing to so great, glorious, salutary, 
and benignant a work, will receive the 
prayers and benedictions of every part of 
the British empire. 

Lord Weymouth was much obliged to 
the noble earl for his explanation; but 
every thing offered by his lordship, being 
founded on a supposition that Great Britain 
was the aggressor, and that not appearing 
to him to be the case, every argument 
built on such a supposition, consequently 
fell to the ground. So far from this coun- 
iy being the aggressor, he was of opinion 
that we procrastinated measures of force 
too long, in hopes that matters might be 
amicabl a ea without an appeal to 
‘arms. He denied, that if the present mo- 
tion was rejected it would preclude all 
future hopes of conciliation. The con- 
trary was much the more probable sup- 
position ; and though it were otherwise, it 
was impossible to prevent the evils meant 
to be deprecated by this or any resolu- 
tion taken at this late season of the year, 
as the campaign would be begun, and the 
operations commenced before any account 
of the present motion could reach America. 
He was certain that neither Deane nor 
Franklin were invited to the French court, 
nor were admitted to the anti-chamber at 
Versailles, or to confront, or affront, the 
British minister there. They might have 
had interviews with some of the French 
ministry, but he was well authorised to 
confirm what had been advanced, that 
France at no time stood on a more friendly 
footing with this court than at present. 

The Earl of Shelburne asserted, that the 
doctrines held out in the sermon alluded 
to by the dukes of Gratton and Manches- 
ter, were highly dangerous and reprehen- 
sible. He quoted parts of the discourse, 
and: dared any prelate to avow such doc- 
trine in that Hoube. His lordship then 
took an extensive field of argument, and 
spoke relative to the state of France, the 
power of her navy, her connection with the 
Congress, and her intention at a proper ope 
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portunity to attack us. He denied in the 
most positive terms her being ingenuous 
in her professions of friendship. Have you, 
said his lordship, insisted on Dr. Franklin 
and the other American deputies being 
sent from France? What answer have you 
received? Have you required the French 
ministers to shut their ports against the 
Americans, as Portugal has done? Have 
you explicitly demanded, that all Ameri- 
can privateers should be removed from the 
French ports, and not be permitted to re- 
visit them, either with or without their 
prizes? What answers have you received ? 
Does France prevent her officers from 
serving in the American army? Has she 
not at this time 19 ships of the line com- 
pletely fitted and lying at Brest, and 2,000 
seamen taken out of her Newfoundland 
vessels ready to man four more? Has she 
not six ships of the line fitted and ready 
for sea at Toulon, and several ships and 
6,000 troops at Hispaniola? Has not Spain 
a very capital fleet and army, completely 
manned and collected in Europe? Besides, 
has she not a considerable naval and land 
force in the West Indies? Will any neble 
Jord rise, and tell me these things are not 
60 ; and will the noble lord at the head of 
the Admiralty (notwithstanding his great 
promises at the beginning of the session) 
now venture to inform your lordships, that 
on a sudden emergency he could command 
more than ten ships of the line? My lords, 
I will save the noble lord the trouble of 
answering this question by telling him, he 
could not. He said, every pretext of the 
ships which carried stores to America, 
being the adventures of private merchants, 
was fallacious, the private merchants of 
France were men of too little consideration 
to carry on such a trade; that 5,000/. ster- 
ling was more than any French merchants 
could raise, that there was no comparison 
to be made between the French and the 
English merchants, that the first were as 
petty, as poor, and as insignificant as the 
second were wealthy and respectable. His 
lordship declared, that having much leisure 
time, he had lately read a book entitled 
Political Papers, which treated of the pub- 
lic transactions in 1721, that in ithe met 
with a passage which struck him much ; 
cardinal A lberoni, the writer of one of the 
letters, talking to his correspondent on the 
subject of a war with Spain, said, “ As 
long as you can keep the Spanish forces 
in Sicily, so long will you be safe from an 
attack from Spain.” This, added his lord- 
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France will let us convey all our men, and 
all our millions across the Atlantic; but 
will she suffer us to bring any of the former 
back again quietly? His lordship denied 
that the Americans had all along aimed at 
independency ; ‘he said the book which 
had been published under the title of Let- 
ters from the Marquis de Montcalm, in 
which that officer appeared to have sent 
word to Old France many years ago, that 
he discovered a spirit of independence in 
the pcople of New England, and that if 
the English did not take ettectual care to 
check it, it would one day burst forth to 
the cost of the mother country, had been 
discovered to be a forgery, and that the 
marquis had never hinted such an idea. 
That the fact was, the Americans were 
exceedingly unwilling to declare them- 
selves independent, nor did they adopt 
that measure till the severities of our acts 
of parliament drove them to it; that we 
had gap by step forced them to take up 
arms and declare war; that after having so 
done, what could be expected but that they 
should defend themselves as well as they 
were able. He declared that general 
Washington. was at the head of a large 
army, and that after having spent three 
campaigns to so little purpose, after having 
suffered our brigades to lose their vigour, 
and to be so reduced that they were hardly 
fit for service, was it likely that we should 
be more successful this year than the last 2 
His lordship charged administration with 
holding out false lights to the people; he 
said the American secretary had declared, 
that there was so much difficulty in pro- 
curing men for the rebel army, that they 
were obliged to pay 30/. a man, that indeed 
he had afterwards owned his mistake, and 
said he meant 30 dollars, as he was no 
financier his mistake was pardonable, for 
surely it would be no greater fault in him 
not to know the difference between dollars 
and pounds, than it was for the great finan- 
cier to mistake currency for sterling. Here 
his lordship took occasion to complain of 
the carelessness of the Treasury-board, 
in the making their contracts, and particu- 
larly mentioned that for rum, so severely 
handled in the House of Commons; he 
said he never heard so contemptible a de- 
fence as had been made for that business ; 
but that the whole conduct of administra- 
tion was of apiece; they scandalously sub- 
mitted to the most public insults from the 
French ; they were pitifully mean and pu- 
sillanimous towards the natural enemy of 


ship, exactly suits the present times: | this kingdom, and barbarous, unjust apd 
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tyrannical towards their brethren and fel- 


low subjects. 

His lordship answered lords Gower and 
“Lyttelton on the ground of an independent 
majority having supported the measures of 
administration for the last ten years. He 
said such assertions tended to deceive and 
mislead, That a majority within doors, 
and a majority without, were two matters 
essentially distinct. That no man more 
heartily revered the real, disinterested 
country gentlemen than he did. That 
early in life he had been taught to value 
and to esteem them; and that if he might 
quote the saying of a very able and re- 
spectable friend then near him, it would, 
he doubted not, convince their lordships of 
the veracity of his assertion. His noble 
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friend many years since told him, “ That. 


he was better pleased with hearing a sensi- 
ble and independent country gentleman 
talk for ten minutes, ‘than with the finest 
speech that ever was uttered by an Attor- 
ney-general.”?  «* But,’? continued his 
lordship, ‘‘ there is a line to be drawn; 
every country gentleman is not indepen- 
dent ; there are modes of corruption which 
have found their way even to the land-hol- 
der, and he that has a vote is not always 
honest enough to avoid temptation.” 
Taking the matter up, however, in the 
ome of view, in which the noble lords 

ave placed it, 1s not the great support of 
the British nation commerce? If the 
streams of commerce are stopped, will not 
men of all occupations feel the conse- 
quence? The tradesman, the shopkeeper, 
the mechanic, the manufacturer and the 
merchant, will not be the only sufferers, 
the country gentleman will find his land 
sink in value, in proportion as the country 
is drained of its wealth, and the means of 
increasing it are lost: the country gentle- 
man, therefore, forsakes his interest, and 
suffers himself to be made the instrumcnt 
of his own destruction, in supporting mea- 
sures which evidently tend to promote the 
destruction of commerce. His lordship 
concluded with highly commending the 
motion, and thanking the noble earl for 
having made it. 

The Archbishop of York said, he was 
proud to find himsclf of 80 much conse- 
quence. He did not mean to speak to the 
question ; but as he was up, he should say 
a word or two. He said, the passage in 
the sermon alluded te by the noble ford, 
would serve and answer his purpose. He 
always thought that America aimed at ine 
dependence ; at least they dieclaimed any 
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dependence upon the British parliament ; 
that their appeals to the King, in hie mere 
regal capacity, as distinct from his parlia- 
ment, plainly pointed that out; and that 
the doctrines maintained in support of 
chartered rights, uncontroulable by par- 
liament, by which means a king may dis- 
charge any number of his subjects he 
pleases from the allegiance due to the other 
two branches of the legislature, was con- 
trary to the fundamental ee les of the 
constitution. He said, if he had described 
or pointed at any faction which did not 
exist in the state, he was content to bear 
the obloquy: or had maintained any doc- 
trines that would not bear the test, he was 
ready to abide that degree of censure the 
offence merited. He trusted he had not, 
He did not suppose opposition would be 
willing to father all the doctrines imputed 
to the faction therein described; but as 
to the main ground for his reasons against 
the present motion, as well as those urged 
in the discourse, and on which he was well 
warranted in fixing a public stigma, they 
were to be found in the public protests and 
i recorded in that House. He said, 

is way of life and mode of conducting 
himself, did not permit him to mix much 
with the world. He did not pretend to 
much knowledge of politics, but what he 
had learned from books. The publication 
80 severely censured contained his senti- 
ments. He might be mistaken, but he was 
nevertheless sincere. He was naturally in- 
clined to live quictly, and on a friendly 
footing with all mankind; but there were 
insults of such a nature as not to be borne ; 
nor would he bear to be insulted by even 
the proudest lord in that House.* 


* The following are Extracts from the 
Archbishop of York’s Sermon : 


“ Itis the usual artifice of faction to look 
for something colourable, by which the izuo. | 
rant and unwary may be deceived, and this is 
commonly affected, iy the adoption of a false, 
or the misapplication of a true principle. 

“| What is assumed upon the present otc&- 
sion, is the glorious nature of liberty. Of this 
there can be no question ; and I hope, that ne 
times will be so wretchedly debased, as to make 
ita question ia this free couniry. tis cere 
tainly the first and mest valuable uf all hucnea 
possessions. It realizes and secures all the 
rest; and by those, who are in the enjoyment 
of it, ought to be maintained at all hazards. 
But it remains to be settled ; wherein does it 
consist ? | have sometimes thought it a mis- 
fortune, that a thing so valuable and important 
slrowid have no word ip our ae te em 
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The Earl of Shelburne observed, im re- 
ply, that the right reverend prelate had 
promulged those doctrines in a place 
where they could not be answered at the 
time; which, among other reasons, was a 
very good one for abstaining from using 
the pulpit as a medium for conveying party 
or factious doctrines. He, on the other 
hand, had controverted them in the face of 
the whole nation, where, if he erred or 


press it, except one which goes to every thing 

that is wild and lawless. 

‘© If therefore we would avoid east our 
understanding with the ideas of savage liberty, 
which have no place in regolated society, we 
should use it with an addition, such as /egal 
or civil liberty. It seems to consist, in a free- 
dum from all restraints, except such as esta- 
blished law imposes, for the good of the com- 
munity, to which the partial good of each indi- 
vidual is obliged to give place. 

‘“« As there are in the nature of things, but 
two sorts of government; that of law, and that 
of force; it wants no argument to prove, that 
uoder the last, freedom cannot subsist. If it 
subsists therefore, it must be under law; and 
of necessity that law must be supreme ; for if 
it is not supreme, its power must be abridged by 
its enemy, force. The foundation therefore of 
legal freedom, is the supremacy of law. It 
has been acknowledged as such, by all com- 
mon-wealths from the beginning of the world ; 
as the only power which can protect our rights 
from their natural adversaries, despotism and 
anarchy. These indeed have usually gone to- 
gether, for no anarchy ever prevailed, which 
did not end in despotism, 

‘¢ The passions of men are restless and enter- 

prising, tbe occasions which time may present 
to them are innumerable, and the possible si- 
tuativn of things much more various, than any 
wisdom can foresee. But the supremacy of 
law ia a steady and uniform rule, to which 
those, who mean well, may in all circum- 
stances safely adhere. 
_ * To those indeed, who mean delinquency, 
it is not very favourable. This they were 
aware of, and have therefore substituted ano- 
ther rule, by which every man’s humour or in- 
terest is to be made the measure of his obe- 
dienee. 

‘“* By this system of political rights, ambition, 
revenyre, envy, and avarice, with the other bad 
passions, the cuntrouling of which is the very 
intent and weaning cf law, are all let lvose ; 
and those dear interests, for the protection of 
which we trust in law, are at once abandoned 
to outrage. 

«< t is wonderful that so weak a system 
should tind stability, even io popular madness, 
Ttis wondertul that extreme folly should not 
be were innocent, But it is most wonderful 
thar those who have any thing to lose, should 

adupt such a system. 

‘+s Mo they hold their distinctions and for- 
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misrepresented, the right reverend prelate 
had every opportunity of confuting him, 
and defending his assertions. His lordship 
then put him in mind of his want of good 
manners; observed, that in his Sermon 
the word ‘ liberty’ had stuck in his throat, 
being too hard for digestion. And added, 
that the greatest act of magnanimity in his 
Majesty was the removal trom the tuition 
of his son, aman, who would not suffer 


tunes by any other tenure, than that of law? 
and will they put them to the hazard, for the 
chance of gaining something better in the up- 
roar? 

‘‘ This would be a more desperate species of 
gaming, than any other which is known, even 
in these times. But notbing is too mean for 
the uses of parties, Si aig as they are now 
constituted. Parties once had a principle be- 
longing to them, absurd perhaps, and indefen- 
sible, but still carrying a notion of duty, by 
which honest atiads might easily be caught. 

‘¢ But there are now combinations of .indivi- 
duals, who instead of being the sons and ser- 
vants of the community, make a league for ad- 
vancing their private interests. Jt is their busi- 
ness to hold bigh the notion of political honour. 
I believe and trust it is not injurious to say, that 
such a bond is no better than that, by which 
the lowest and wickedest combinations are held 
together; and that it denotes the last stage of 
political depravity. 

‘‘ There is another poiot, in the clearing of 
which the common cause of legal freedom is 
intimately concerned. Those, who maintain 
these doctrines, justify themselves by the glo- 
rious Revolution. Are the cases in any view 
similar? Or did the leaders in that great busi- 
ness act upon principles such as theirs? Many 
went into that enterprize, who were of different 
complexions and characters,and with very differ- 
ent designs and motives; some, who but little 
before, when they thought it their interest, were 
ready enough to have betrayed the constitntion. 
But the best and honestest among them stood 
forth avowedly, as supporting the supremacy 
of law. Have these men done the same? or 
have they not, in every step of the American 
contest, assailed and insulted it? They have 
maintained, that a charter which issues from 
the king’s sole pleasure, is valid against an 
act of parliament. They have maintained, 
that aking of England has the power to dis- 
charge any number of his subjects that he 
pleases, from the allegiance that is due to the 
state. 

‘¢ They used their best endeavours to throw 
the whole weight and power of the colonies 
into the scale of the crown; but we thank 
Gou’s good providence, that we had a prince 
upon the throne, whose magnapimity and jus- 
tice were superior to such temptations. Of 
those men therefore they bave taken the name, 
but not the principles, and have so far aspersed 
their memory.” | 
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the word ‘ liberty’ to be pronounced with- 

out a qualification. [Here acry of Order! 
_ order ! 


The Earl of Mansfield, by suddenly 
rising to speak, put a stop to all further 
altercation, but said nothing new upon the 
subject. He maintained his former opi- 
nions, respecting the American views of 
independency ; but relied more upon what 
was urged in Montcalm’s Letters, which 
he insisted were not spurious; upon the 
preamble of the Charter Act, passed in 
the reign of king William, to the province 
of Massachuset’s Bay; to the resolutions 
agreed to in a committee of the House of 
Commons, in 1732; to the writings of a 
gentleman who published a tract on the 
colonies in 1749; to two or three other 
speculative opinions, thrown out by a few 
private individuals, in which, sir Josiah 
Child, in his Treatise on Trade, was in- 
cluded; than to any substantial . proof 
drawn from their former or present con- 
duct. The substance of his lordship’s ar- 
gument, (separated from his quotations) 
was, that the Americans had assumed to 
themselves, the dignity and rights of inde- 
poner states. Would they descend 

om that proud situation to confer about 
terms of subordination? Certainly not. 
They must feel the superiority of your 
arms, before they will listen to you. The 
present is not a fit season to treat; tr 
them, after this campaign, and then, if 
you are disposed to treat, take the large 
ground; but before you consent to such 
treaty, be sure that a disposition is begot- 
ten on both sides the water, to relax a 
little from mutual claims, and consent only 
to treat by commissioners; in order that 
the pulse of the leading people of America 
may be felt, and a certain knowledge ac- 
quired of what will compose the troubles 
of that country. This must be done be- 
fore the subject of treating can properly 
come before parliament. But for one of 
the contending parties, and that the highest 
and greatest, to begin pacific negociations, 
by totally repealing all the statutes the 
other party complained of, was what he 
could not give his assent to; because it 
was not only in the first instancé sacrificing 
the dignity of parliament and the nation to 
the pe claims of the Americans, but it 
was placing them in a situation, to be 
treated with contempt, in case the Con- 
gress should tell Pek they were inde- 
pendent states, and would not treat with 
any power on earth, who did not first ac- 
knowledge their independence. 
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[952 
Lord Onslow rose to defend a noble 
lord, in the other House send North 
from what had fallen from the noble lor 
who spoke last but one. He insisted the 
charge was untrue; that the affair about 
the rum-contracts had been grossly misre- 
presented; that the contract had been 
made with al] possible frugality, and lower 
than the navy contracts; and as to the 
blunder about currency and sterling, the 
noble lord alluded to, had said at first it was 
sterling, but being contradicted, gave it 
up for the time. On his return home, he 
found, however, the first assertion was 


right. 
The question being put, the House di- 
vided: Not Contents 76, Proxies 23—99. 


Contents 26, Proxies 2—2s. Majority 
against the Motion 71. 

Mr. Speaker Norton’s Speech to the 
King on presenting the Money Bills. | 
June 6. The King came to the House of 
Peers to put an end to the Session. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons, 
on presenting the Money Bills, addressed 
his Majesty as follows : 

«¢ Most Gracious Sovereign ; 

‘Your Majesty’s loyal Commons have 
passed five Money Bills for the service of 
the current year. The first, a Bill for 
enabling your Majesty to defray the ex- 
tra expences of the American war, and to 
make good the deficiency of the gold coin ; 
the second for raising five millions by an- 
nuities, and for establishing a lottery ; ano- 
ther for laying a tax upon servants ; ano- 
ther for laying a tax upon auctions, and 
upon gales of estates, leases, and goods, 
by auction; and another for granting to 
your er ed a certain sum out of the 
ee, und, and for appropriating the 
several sums granted in this session to 
uses therein provided ; to which your faith- 
ful Commons, Sir, humbly desire your 
assent. Your Commons, Sir, in the course. 
of the present session, have applied them- 
selves with all possible diligence to public 
business ; and have done all in their power 
to procure the ease, happiness and pros- 
perity of your subjects ; and have granted 
the most ample supplies. They have 
strengthened the hands of government, 
and have done all in their power to pro- 
mote a speedy and effectual reconciliation 
with America. ‘They are fully conscious 
how necessary it is that the troubles in 
America should be amicably settled; and 
that the legislative authority of this coun- 
try should be established and maintained 
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over all your Majesty’s dominions. Your 
faithful Commons, firmly relying on your 
Majesty’s wisdom and true regard to 
the interest of all your subjects, have 
strengthened your hands in the fullest 
manner; and have every right to expect 
that your Majesty’s subjects in America 
will return toa proper sense of their duty ; 
and that disorder and rebellion will give 
place to peace and reconciliation.” 


The King’s ee at the Close of the 
Session.) His Majesty closed the Ses- 
sion with the following Speech to both 
Houses : 

«© My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 

«© The conclusion of the public business, 
and the consideration of the inconvenience 
which I fear you must have suffered by so 
Jong an attendance, call upon me to put 
an end to this session of parliament: but I 
cannot let you go into your several coun- 
ties without expressing my entire appro- 

bation of your conduct, and without 
thanking you for the unquestionable 
proofs you have given to me, and to all 
the world, of the continuance of your at- 
tachment to my person and government, 
of your clear discernment of the true inte- 
rest of your country, and of your steady 
perseverance in maintaining the rights of 
the legislature. 

«¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons ; 

«¢ I cannot sufficiently thank you for the 
zeal and public spirit with which you have 
granted the large and extraordinary sup- 
plies, which 1 have found myself fide the 
necessity of asking of my faithful Com- 
mons for the service of the current year ; 
and I must at the same time acknowledge 
the particular marks of your affection to 
me, as well in enabling me to discharge 
the debts contracted on account of m 
civil government, as in making s0 consi- 

derable an augmentation to the Civil List 
revenue during my life. 

«¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

¢¢ [ trust inthe Divine Providence, that, 

by a well concerted and vigorous exertion 
of the great force you have put into my 
hands, the operations of this campaign, 
by sea and land, will be blest with such 
guccess, as may most effectually tend to 
the suppression of the rebellion in Ame- 


rica, and to the re-establishment of that | 


’ constitutional obedience, which all the 
subjects of a free state owe to the au- 
thority of law.” 


The Parliament was then prorogued to 
(VOL. XIX. ] 


The King’s Speech on Opening the Sesston. 
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the 2ist of July. It was afterwards fur- 
ther prorogued to the 18th of November. 


FOURTH SESSION 
OF THE 
FOURTEENTH PARLIAMENT 


OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The King’s Speech on Opening the Sese 
ston.) November 18,1777. His Majesty 
opened the Session with the following 
Speech to both Houses : 

‘© My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 

“ Itis a great satisfaction to me, that I 
can have recourse to the wisdom and sup- 
port of my parliament, in this conjuncture. 
when the continuance of the rebellion in 
North America demands our most serious 
attention. The powers which you have 
intrusted me with for the suppression of 
this revolt, have been faithfully exerted ; 
and I have a just confidence, that the con- 
duct and courage of my officers, and the 
spirit and reer T of my forces, both 
by sea and land, will, under the blessin 
of Divine Providence, be attended wit 
important success: but as I am persuaded, 
that you will see the necessity of preparing 
for such further operations, as the contin- 
gencies of the war, and the obstinacy of 
the rebels, may render expedient, 1 am,. 
for that purpose, pursuing the proper mea- 
sures for keeping my land forces complete 
to their present cstablishment; and if I 
should have occasion to increase them, by 
contracting any new engagements, I rely 
on your zeal and public spirit, to enable 
me to make them good. 

‘‘ receive repeated assurances from fo= 
reign powers, of their pacific dispositions. . 
My own cannot be doubted: but, at this 
time, when the armaments in the ports of 
France and Spain continue, I have thought 
it advisable to make a considerable aug- 
mentation to my naval force, as well to 
keep my kingdoms in a respectable state of 
security, as to provide an adequate protec- 
tion for the extensive commerce of my 
subjects; and as, on the one hand, I am 
determined that the peace of Europe shall 
not be disturbed by me, so, on the other, I 
will always be a faithtul guardian of the 
honour of the crown of Great Britain. 

‘¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

‘‘T have ordered the [Estimates for the 
ensuing year to be laid before you. The 
various services which I have mentioned -to 
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you will unavoidably require large sup- 
plies; and nothing could relieve my mind 
from the concern which I feel for the 
heavy charge which they must bring on 
my faithful people, but the perfect convic- 
tion that they are necessary for the wel- 
fare, and the essential interests of my 
kingdoms. | 
‘© My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 

<¢ I will steadily pursue the measures in 
which we are engaged for the re-establish- 
ment of that constitutional subordination, 
which, with the blessing of God, I will 
maintain through the several parts of my 
dominions: but I shall ever be watchtul 
for an opportunity of putting a stop to the 
effusion of the blood of my subjects, and 
the calamities which are inseparable from a 
state of war. And I still hope, that the 
deluded and unhappy multitude will re- 
turn to their allegiance; and that the re- 
membrance of what they once enjoyed, 
the regret for what they have lost, and the 
feelings of what they now suffer under the 
arbitrary tyranny of their leaders, will re- 
kindle in their hearts a spirit of loyalty to 
their sovereign, and of attachment to their 
mother country ; and that they will enable 
me, with the concurrence and support of 
my parliament, to accomplish, what I 
shall consider as the greatest happiness of 
my life, and the greatest glory of my 
reign, the restoration of peace, order, and 
confidence to my American colonies.” 


Debate in the Lords on the Address of 
Thanks.] His Majesty having retired, 

Earl Percy* rose. He said it had fallen 
to his lot to have the honour of moving an 
Address in answer to the most gracious 
Speech from the throne. He, acknow- 
ledged his own insufficiency for an under- 
taking which called tor the most zealous 
and energetic language that House was 
capable of expressing itself in. His lord- 
ship sieereeul, an event had happened 
since they last sat there, which ought to 
give every noble lord the most heart-felt 
pleasure ; that was, the birth of a princess, 
as it was an additional security to the Pro- 
testant religion, and the enjoyment of 
those constitutional rights which were 
known to be so peculiarly the care of the 
amiable and virtuous sovercign on the 
throne, and were likely to be transmitted 
to the latest posterity, through his illus- 
trious house. He then applicd himself 
ee 

© Hugh Percy, eldest son of the duke of 
Northuuaberland : succeeded his father in 1786, 
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particularly to the contents of the Speech, 
and passed the highest encomiums on the 
humane but firm spirit with which it was 
fraught. He acknowledged his obligations 
in common with the officers serving in Ame- 
rica, for the very gracious testimony which 
has been given to their services by their 
royal master, and the high confidence he 
expressed, in the spirit and intrepidity of 
his forces, both by sea and land. He la- 
mented, as a professional man, what a dis- 
agreeable situation persons serving in high 
commands stood in, when accidents, which 
it was frequently not in the power of the 
greatest military skill or foresight to descry 
or prevent, were attributed to neglect or 
incapacity. He lamented the fate of those 
brave and able men, who were thus liable 
to suffer under unjust censures ; and whose 
absence in a distant country, necessarily 
prevented them from having an opportu- 
nity to defend themselves. From his own 
knowledge, he could affirm, that they 
were as cruel as ill founded. It was im- 
possible, at this distance, to pass a judg- 
ment on the operations of war ; it was inju- 
dicious and unfair to estimate their pro- 
pricty by the events. It was with particu- 
lar satisfaction, therefore, that he perceived 
his Majesty and his ministers, and he be- 
lieved a very great majority of the nation, 
entertained sentiments of a very different 
kind, A great deal had been already done, 
considering what great obstacles were to 
be surmounted; and he had the best 
founded hope, that the issue would be no 
less prosperous, than the measures hitherto 
adopted were wise, and the execution of 
them honourable and glorious to those to 
whom it was entrusted. His lordship ex- 
pressed great sorrow for the occasion of 
the war, and the effusion of human blood, 
which was inseparable froin such a state ; 
but he was convinced, how much soever 
his Majesty, the parliament and the nation 
might teel on the occasion, the temper of 
America made it necessary; the people 
there had been deluded and misled by their 
leaders; and nothing, he feared, would 
compel them to return to their allegiance, 
but a continuance of the same decisive 
exertions on our part, till we were fully en- 
abled to convince them, that as our rights 
were indisputably supreme, so our strength 
was fully adequate to their full maintenance 
and support. He concluded his remarks 
on the Speech, with passing great com- 
mendations on that humane, gracious, fae 
therly spirit, which, he said, it breathed, 
and the invitation it held forth to our de- 
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‘luded colonies, to return to their loyalty 
and their former constitutional connection 
and attachment to this country. His lord- 
ship then moved the following Address : 

‘© Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“We your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, in parliament assembled, beg 
leave to return your Majesty our humble 
thanks for your most gracious Speech from 
the throne. 

«‘ Permit us, Sir, to offer our congratu- 
lations to your Majesty on the increase of 

_ your domestic happiness by the birth of 
another princess, and the recovery of your 
royal consort; who is most highly endear- 
ed to this nation, as well by her Majesty’s 
eminent and amiable virtues, as by every 
new pledge of security to our religious and 
civil liberties. 

‘“‘ We are duly sensible of your Majesty’s 
goodness in recurring to the advice and 
support of your parliament in the present 
conjuncture, when the rebellion in North 
America still continues: and we return 
bas Majesty our unfeigned thanks for 

ving communicated to us the just confi- 
dence which your Majesty reposes in the 
zeal, intrepidity, and exertions of your 
Majesty’s officers and forces, both by sea 
and land. But at the same time that we 
entertain a well-founded hope of the im- 
portant successes which under the blessing 
of Providence, may be expected, we can- 
not but applaud your Majesty’s unwearied 
vigilance and wisdom in recommending to 
us to prepare at all events, for such farther 
operations as the contingencies of the war 
and the obstinacy of the rebels may render 
expedient ; we are therefore gratefully sen- 
sible of your Majesty’s consideration in 
pursuing the measures necessary to keep 
your land forces complete to the present 
establishment : and we owe it both to your 
Majesty and ourselves to say, that we shall 
cheerfully concur in enabling your Ma- 

Jest to make good such new engagemer.ts 
with foreign powers for the augmentation 
of the auxiliary troops, as the weighty mo- 
tives your Majesty has stated to us may 
induce you to contract. 

“Tt is with great satisfaction we learn 
that your Majesty receives repeated as- 
surances from foreign powers of their 
pacific dispositions; and with hearts full 
of gratitude and admiration, we acknow- 
ledge your Majesty's humane, steady, and 
opmed conduct, which is equally well 

culated to demonstrate to the world 
your Majesty’s wish to preserve the general 
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tranquillity of Europe, and your determi- 
nation to maintain the honour of the crown, 
the sade of these kingdoms, and the 
commercial interests of your subjects. 

“ We thankfully receive your Majesty’s 
declaration of perseverance in the measures 
now pursuing for the re-establishment of 
a just and constitutional subordination 
through the several parts of your Ma- 
jesty’s dominions: and we beg leave to 
assure your Majesty that we participate 
the desire which at the same time animates 
your royal breast, to see a proper oppor- 
tunity for putting an end to the effusion of 
blood, and the various calamities insepa- 
rable from a state of war. 

“The constant tenor of your Majesty’s 
reign has shewn that your whole attention 


‘is employed for the safety and happiness of 


all your people: and whenever our un- 
happy fellow-subjects in North America 
shall duly return to their allegiance; we 
shall readily concur in every wise and sa- 
lutary measure which can contribute to re- 
store confidence and order, and to fix the 
mutual welfare of Great Britain and her 
colonies on the most solid and permanent 
foundations.” :, 

The Earl of Chesterfeld heartily agreed 
with what had been urged by the noble 
lord. He was persuaded that the increase 
of the present royal family was the best 
security for the Protestant religion, and 
the preservation of the constitutional liber- 
ties of this country. He said, our com- 
manders in America, both by sea and 
land, were entitled to our highest confi- 
dence and thanks, and he made no doubt 
that their military skill, and the native in- 
trepidity, and discipline of the troops, 
would in the end prevail. He lamented 
the occasion of employing them; but, he 
observed, it became necessary : he should 
therefore give his hearty concurrence to 
the Address. 

The Earl of Coventry. I have frequent- 
ly given my opinion of the impolicy of co- 
ercing America; and I am sorry that the 
means employed, as far as they have come 
to the knowledge of this Hlouse, have been 
so many fresh confirmations that I have 
not been mistaken. Not a noble lord is 
more firmly persuaded than myself, that 
the supreme controul over every depen- 
dency of this empire, is ultimately lodged 
in this legislature. The very essence of 
government require such a supremacy to 
be lodged somewhere ;_ and it can hardly 
be seriously asserted, that the controul ne- 
cessary to carry on the purposes of civil 
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government, can be either divided or vest- 
ed elsewhere. This supreme power, I do 
venture to affirm, pervades every part of 
the British dominions ; but while I contend 
for this, I am equall convinced of the ab- 
surdity of exerting it at first, and the still 
greater folly of persevering in a conduct 
which, I fear, will sooner or later prove 
the destruction of this country. I now 
recommend what I have frequently before 
urged to your lordships, to consider this 
country and America, not what they are, 
but what they must be. Observe the scale 
both countries are laid down upon; con- 
sider the very different states they are, 
however slowly, approaching to. Attend 
to the vast extent of one, and the diminu- 
tive figure of Britain; to their domestic 
situations; to the increase of population 
in one, and the inevitable decline of it in 
the other; the luxury, dissipation, and all 
their concomitant effects in this country, 
and the frugality, industry, and consequent 
wise policy of America. hese, my lords, 
were the main grounds on which I presum- 
ed to trouble you from time to time on this 


subject. I foresaw then, as I continue to 
do, that a period must arrive, when Ame- 
rica would render herself independent ; 


that this country would fall, and the seat 
of empire be removed beyond the Atlan- 
tic: nay, my lords, so firmly persuaded am 
I of the event, that I always held it as a 
certain‘ and natural consequence of the 
connection between both countries. I 
therefore always wished, that that day 
_ should be postponed, as far as the causes 
I have mentioned could possibly admit of: 
for as surely, and as long as the grass con- 
tinues to grow, or the smoke to ascend, 
the same causes will produce similar ef- 
fects. As in the physical world they are 
uniform, so in the political they are no less 
certain. 

I should, my lords, be very sorry to be 
misunderstood, as if I desired to accel erate 
the independence of America, on account 
of its unimportance to this country ; 
nothing ever was farther from my thoughts; 
I know its value too well: I wished for 
the farther enjoyment of it, till I perceived 
that such an expectation was founded in 
error; that moment arrived, the instant 
the question relative to the right was agi- 
tated, or at least persisted in, so as to lay 
a foundation for measures of coercion. So 
Jong as we could have held America as a 
dependency, acknowledging spontaneously 
her subordination and political obedience 
to this country, America was worth re- 
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taining; when that friendly tie was broken, 
we should have endeavoured to conciliate ; 
and if that did not succeed, then have pro- 
claimed her independent, and brought over 
as friends and allies those whom a contrary 
conduct would of necessity have made 
our most inveterate and powerful enemies. 
But, my lords, besides those general rea- 
sons, others have since arisen, that give 
additional weight to my former arguments ; 
the chief of which is, the immediate im- 
practicability and danger of the measures 
now pursuing; the imminent peril of not 
only the premature loss of our colonies, 
but, what I think infinitely more important, 
the destruction of this country ; the pre- 
cipitating us into that ruin which could 
not be effected but by the slow progressive 
operations of those political causes, which 
I have now alluded to: causes, which 
must, in all human probability, have taken 
place, at some very remote period. Let 
your lordships advert seriously to the true 
state of this country ; thecritical situation 
of affairs in America; the disposition of 
foreign powers; thcir ability and inclina- 
tion to annoy us; the uncertainty of mili- 
tary events, and the numerous difficulties 
attending the carrying on a war at such a 
distance; and I much doubt but your 
Jordships will be strongly inclined to look 
forward to the very alarming consequences 
& perseverance such as that now recom- 
mended from the throne must be produc- 
tive of. For my part, I see nothing but 
ruin before us, should they be adopted. 
Though late, it is better to sit down with 
our present loss, than continue to multiply 
those perils which surround us on a 
side. 1 think the only measure whic 
promises even a temporary preservation, 
is to withdraw our fleets and armies, and, 
by making a virtue of necessity, declare 
America independent. 


The Earl of Chatham :* 


My lords; I most cheerfully agree 
with the first paragraph of the Address 


® The following Report of the Earl of Chat- 
ham’s Speech upon this occasion, was 
taken by Mr. Hugh Boyd. See vol. 18, 
p. 149. See also Boyd’s Works, vol. 1, 
p- 283. 


The Earl of Chatham said: 


I rise, my lords, to declare my senti- 
ments on this most solemn and serious subject. 
It has imposed a load upon my mind, which, I 
fear, nothing can remove; but which impels 
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‘ moved by the noble lord. I would even 
go prostrate myself at the foot of the 
throne, were it necessary, to testify my 
joy at any event which may promise to 
add to the domestic felicity of my sove- 
reign, at any thing which may seem to 


me to endeavour its alleviation, by a free and 
unreserved communication of my sentiments. 

In the first part of the Address, 1 have the 

honour of heartily concurring with the noble 
earl who moved it. No man feels sincerer joy 
than I do; none can offer more genuine con- 
gratulation on every accession of strength to 
the Protestant succession: IF therefore join in 
every congratulation on the birth of another 
princess, aod the bappy recovery of her Ma- 
jesty. But I must stop here; my courtly 
complaisance will carry me no further: J will 
not join in congratulation on misfortune and 
disgrace: J] cannot concur in a blind and ser- 
vile Address, which approves, and endeavours 
to sanctify, the monstrous measures which 
have heaped disgrace and misfortune upon us— 
whicb have brought ruin to our doors. This, 
my lords, is a perilous and tremendous mo- 
ment! it isnot a time for adulation. The 
smoothness of flattery. cannot now avail—can- 
not save us in this rugged and awful crisis, It 
is now necessary to instruct the throne in the 
language of truth. We must dispel the delu- 
sion and the darkness which envelope it; and 
display, in its full danger and true colours, the 
ruio that is brought tu our doors. 

This, my lords, is our duty ; it is the proper 
function of this noble assembly, sitting, as we 
do, upon our honours in this House, the here- 
ditary council of the crown: and who is the 
minister—where is the minister, that bas dared 
to suggest to the throne the contrary, uncon- 
stitutional language this day delivered from it? 
—The accustomed language from the throne 
has been application to parliament for advice, 
and a reliance on its constitutional advice and 
assistance: as it is the right of parliament to 
give, so itisthe duty of the crown to ask it. 
But on this day, and in this extreme moment- 
ous exigency, no reliance is reposed on our 
cunstitutional counsels! no advice is asked 
from the sober and enlightened care of parlia- 
ment! But the crown, from itself, and by it- 
self, declares an unalterable determination to 
aba measures—and what measures, my 
_Jords ?—The measures that bave produced the 

Imminent perils that threaten us; the measures 
that have brought ruin to our doors. 

Can the minister of the day now presume to 
expect a continuance of support, in this ruinous 
infatuation ? Can parliament be so dead to its 
dignity and its duty, as to be thus deluded into 
the loss of the one, and the violation of the 
ether ?—To give an unlimited credit and sup- 
port for the steady perseverance in measures ; 
that is the word and the conduct—proposed for 
our parliamentary advice, but dictated and 
forced vpon us—in measures, I say, my lords, 
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give a farther security to the permanent 
enjoyment of the religiousand civil rights 
of my fellow-subjects ; but while I do this, 
I must at the same time express m 
strongest disapprobation of the address, 
and the fatal measures which it approves. 
Etats 
which have reduced this late flourishing em. 
pire to ruin and contempt !—‘ But yesterday, 
and England might have stood avainst the 
world ; now none so poor to do her reverence,” 
I use the words of a poet; but though it be 
poetry, it is no fiction, It is a shameful truth, 
that not only the power and strength of thiy 
country are wasting away and expiring ; but 
her well-earned glories, her true honour, and 
substantial dignity, are sacrificed. France, my 
lords, has insulted you; she has encouraged 
and sustained America; and whether America 
be wrong or right, the dignity of this countr 
ought to spurn at the officious insult of Frencls 
interference. The ministers and ambassadorg 
of those who are called rebels and enemies, are 
in Parie; in Paris they transact the reciprocal 
interests of America and France. Cau there 
be a more mortifying insult? Can even our 
ministers sustain a more humiliating disgrace ? 
Do they dare to resent it? Do they presume 
even to bint a vindication of their honour, and 
the dignity of the state, by requiring the dis- 
mission of the plenipotentiaries of America? 
Such is the degradation to which they have re- 
duced the glories of England! The people 
whom they affect to call contemptible rebels, 
but whose growing power has at last obtained 
the name of enemies; the people with whom 
they have engaged this country in war; and 
against whom they now command our implicit 
support io every measure of desperate hosti- 
lity: this people, despised as rebels, or ace 
knowledyed as enemies, are abetted against 
you, supplied with every military store, their 
interests consulted, and their ambassadors en- 
tertained, by your inveterate enemy! and our 
ministers dare uot interpose with dignity or 
effect. Is this the honour of a great king- 
dom? Is this the indignant spirit of England, 
who, ‘* but yesterday,’”’ wave law to the House 
of Bourbon? My lords, the dignity of nations 
demands a decisive conduct in a situation like 
this. Even when the greatest prince that per- 
haps this country ever saw filled our throne, 
the requisition of a Spanish general, on a simi- 
lar subject, was attended tv, and complied 
with ; for, on the spirited remonstrance of the 
duke of Alva, Elizabeth found herself obliged. 
to deny the Flemish exiles all countenance, 
Support, or even eutrance into her dominions ; 
and the couat le Marque, with his tew despe- 
rate fullowers, was expelled the kingdom, 
Happening to arrive at the Brille, and finding 
it weak in defence, they made ihemselves mas- 
ters of the place: and Vhis was the foundation 
of the United Provinces, 

My lords, this ruinous and ignominions si- 
tuation, where we cannot act with success, nor 
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My lords, it was customary for the King, 
on similar occasions, not to lead parlia- 
ment, but to be guided by it. It was 
usual, 1 say, my lords, to ask the advice 
of this House, the hereditary great council 
of the nation, not to dictate to it. My 


suffer witb honour, calls upon us to remonstrate 
in the stronyest and loudest language of truth, 
to rescue the ear of Majesty from the delusions 
which surround it. ‘Che desperate state of our 
arms abroad is in part known: no man thinks 
more hizhly of thein than I do: 1 love and 
honour the English troops: I know their vir- 
tues and their valour: | know they can achieve 
any thing except nnpossibilities ; and 1 know 
that the conquest of English America is an 
impossibility. You cannot, | venture to say it, 

ou cannot conquer America, Your armies 
fast war effected every thing that could be ef- 
fected; aud what wasit? It cost a numerous 
army, under the cominand of a most able ge- 
neral, (sir Jeflery Amherst), now a noble Jord 
in this Llouse, a long and laborious campaign, 
to expel 5,000 Frenchmen from French Ame- 
rica. My lords, you cannot conquer America. 
What is your present situation there? We do 
not know the worst; but we know, that in 
three campaigns we have done nothing and 
suffered much. Besides the sufferings. per- 
haps total loss, of the northern force *; the 
best appointed army that ever took the field, 
commanded by sir William Lowe, has retired 
from the American jines; he was obliged to 
relinquish his attempt, and with great delay 
and danger, to adopt a new and distant plan of 
operations. We shall soon know, and in any 
event have reason to lament, what may have 
happened since. As to conquest, therefore, 
my lords, I repeat, it is impossible.—You may 
swell.every expence, and every effort, sull 
more extravagantly ; pile and accumulate every 
assistance you can buy or borrow; traffic and 
barter with every litle pitiful German prince, 
that sells and sends his subjects to the shambles 
of a foreign prince; your efforts are for ever 
vain and impotent—doubly so from this mer- 
cenary aid on which you rely ; for it irritates, 
to an incurable resentment, the minds of your 
enemics—to over-run them with the merce- 
nary sons of rapine and plunder; devoting 
them and their possessions to the rapacity of 
hireling cruelty! If ] were an American, as I 
am an Englishman, while a foreign troop was 
Janded in my country, J never would lay down 
my arms—never—never—never. 


* General Burgoyne’s army. The his- 
tory of it is short: most of its bravest officers 
fell; and about half its numbers: the rest sur- 
rendered to the enemy on the 17th of October, 
1777. See the Gazettes. The account of this 
total loss, as the noble speaker’s prescience 
expressed it on the 18th of November, arrived 
ie England in the beginning of December.” 

oyd. 
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lords, what does this Speech say? It tells 
you of measures already agreed upon, and 
very cavalierly desires your concurrence. 
It, indeed, talks of wisdom and support ; 
it counts on the certainty of events yet 
in the womb of time; but in point of plan 


Your own army is infected with the conta- 
gion of these illiberal allies. The spirit of 
plunder and of rapine is gone forth among 
them. I know it—and notwithstanding what 
the noble earl, who moved the Address, has 
given as his opinion of our American army, [ 
know from authentic information, and the most 
experienced officers, that our discipline is 
deeply wounded. Whilst this is notoriously 
our sinking situation, America grows and 
flourishes: whilst our strength and discipline 
are lowered, theirs are rising and improving. 

But, my lords, who is the man, that in ad- 
dition to these disgraces and mischiefs of our 
army, has dared to authorise and associate to 
our arms the tomahawk and scalping-knife of 
the savage? To call into civilized alliance, 
the wild and inhuman savage of the woods ; to 
delegate to the merciless Indian the defence 
of disputed rights, aud to wage the borrors of 
his barbarous war against our brethren? My 
lords, these enormities cry aloud for redress 
and punishment; unless thoroughly done 
away, it will be a stain on the national cbharac- 
ter—it is a violation of the coustitution—I be- 
lieve it is against law. Jt is not the least of - 
our national misfortunes, that the strength and 
character of our army are thus impaired; in- 
fected with the mercenary spirit of robbery 
and rapine—familiarized to the horrid scenes 
of savayre cruelty, it can no longer boast of the 
noble and generous principles which dignify a 
soldier ; no longer sympathize with the dig- 
nity of the royal bauner, nor feel the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war, * that 
make ambition virtue!’ What makes ambi- 
tion virtue ?—the sense of honour. But is the 
sense of honour consistent .with a spirit of 
plunder, or the practice of murder? Can it 
flow from mercenary motives, or can it prompt 
to cruel deeds? Besides these murderers and 
plunderers, let me ask our ministers, what 
other allies have they acquired? What other 
powers have they assuciated to their cause? 
Have they entered into alliance with the king 
of the gypsies? Nothing, my lords, is ton low 
or too ludicrous to be consistent with their 
counsels. 

The independent views of America have 
been stated and asserted as the foundation of 
this Address. My lords, no man wishes for the 
due dependence of America on this courtry 
more than Ido. To preserve it, and not con- 
firm that state of independence into which your 
measures hitherto have driven them, is the ob- 
ject which we ought to unite in attaining. The 
Americans, contending for their rights against 
the arbitrary exactions, L love and admire ; it 
ig the struggle of free and virtuous patriots : 
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and design it is peremptory and dictatorial. 
Is this a proper language to be used 
to your lordships? Is this a language 
fit to be endured? Is this high pretension 
to over-rule the dispositions of Providence 
itself, and the will and judgment of par- 


but contending for independency and total dis- 
connection from England, asan Englishman, I 
cannot wish them success: for, in a due con- 
stitutional dependency, including the ancient 
supremacy of this country in regulating their 
commerce and navigation, consists the mutual 
happiness and prosperity both of England and 
America. She derived assistance and protection 
from us; and we reaped from herthe most im- 
portant advantages :—she was, indeed, the 
fountain of our wealth, the nerve of our strength, 
the nursery and basis of our naval power. = It 
is our duty, therefore, my lords, if we wish to 
save our country, most seriously to endeavour 
the recovery of these most beneficial subjects : 
and in this perilous crisis, perhaps the present 
moment may be the only one in which we can 
hope for success: for in their negociations with 
France, they have, or think they have, reason 
to complain; though it be notorious that they 
have received from that power important sup- 
plies and assistance of various kinds, yet itis 
certain-they expected it in a more decisive and 
immediate deyree. America is in ill humour 
with France, on some points that have not en- 
tirely answered her expectations : let us wisely 
take advantage of every possible moment of re- 
conciliation. Besides, the natural disposition 
of America herself still Jeans towards Eny- 
Jand ; to the old habits of connection and mu- 
tual interest that united both countries. This 
was the established sentiment of all the con- 
tinent ; and still, my lords, in the great and 
principal part, the sound part of America, this 
wise and affectionate disposition prevails; and 
there is avery considerable part of America 
yet sound—the middle and the southern pro- 
vinces ; some parts may be factious and blind 
to their true interests ; but if we express a wise 
and benevolent disposition to communicate with 
them those immutable rights of nature, and 
those constitutional liberties, to which they are 
equally entitled with ourselves; by a conduct 
su just and humane, we shall confirm the fa- 
vourable and conciliate the adverse. I say,my 
lords, the rights and liberties to which they are 
equally entitled with ourselves, but no more. 
I would participate to them every enjoyment 
and freedom which the colonizing subjects of 
afree state can possess, or wish to possess ; 
and [I do not see why they should not enjoy 
every fundamental right in their property, and 
every original substantial liberty, which Devon- 
shire or Surrey, or the county I live in, or any 
other county in England, can claitn ; reserv- 
ing always, as the sacred right of the mother 
country, the due constitutional dependency of 
the colonies. The inherent supremacy of the 
state in regulating and protecting the navigation 
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liament, justified by any former conduct 
or precedent prediction? No, my lords, it 
is the language of an ill-founded confi- 
dence; a confidence, my lords, I will be 
bold to say, supported hitherto only by a 
succession of disappointments, diszraces, 


and commerce of all ber subjects, is necessary 
for the mutual benefit and preservation of every 
part, to constitute and preserve the prosperous 
arrangement of the whole empire. 

The sound parts of America, of which I 
have spoken, must be sensible of these great 
truths, and of their real interests. America ig¢ 
not in that state of desperate and contempuble 
rebellion, which this country has been de- 
Inded to believe. It is not a wild and lawless 
banditt!, who having nothing to lose, might hope 
to snaich something from public convulsions 3 
many of their leaders and great men have a 
great stake in this great contest :—the gentle- 
man who conducts their armies, J am told, has 
dn estate of 4 or 5,000/. a year: and when I 
consider these things, l cannot but lament the 
inconsiderate violence of our penal acts, our de- 
clarations of treason and rebellion, with all the 
fata! effects of attainder and cunfiscation. 

As to the disposition of foreign powers, which 
is asserted in the Speech from the throne to be 
pacific and friendly, let us judge, my lords, ra- 
ther by their actions and the nature of things, 
than by interested assertions. The nnitorm 
assistance, supplied to America by France, 
suggests a different conclusion :-—the most 
important interests of France, in aggrandizing 
and enriching herself with what she most w ants, 
supplies of every naval store from America, 
must inspire her with different sentiments. 
The extraordinary preparations of the House 
of Bourbon, by land and by sea, from Dunkirk 
to the Streights, equally ready and willing to 
overwhelm these defenceless islands, should 
rouse us to a sense of their real disposition, and 
our own danzer. Not 5,000 troops in Eng- 
land !---hardiy 3,000 in Ireland! What can we 
oppose to the combined force of our enemies ? 
Scarcely 20 ships of the live fully or sufficiently 
manned, that any admiral’s reputation would 
permit him to take the command of. The river 
of Lisbon in the possession of our enemies! 
---The seas swept by American privateers; our: 
channel trade torn to pieces by them! in this 
complicated crisis of danger, weakness at home, 
and calamity abroad, terrificd and insulted by 
the neighbouring powers,--unable to act in 
America, or acting only to be destroyed 5-— 
where is the man with the forehead to promise 
or hope for success in sucha situation? or, 
from pergeverance in the measures that have 
driven us toit? Who has the forehead to do 
so? Where is that mau? I should be glad to 
see his face. 

You cannot conciliate America by your pre- 
sent measures---you cannot sub.tue her by your 
present, or by any measures. What, then, can 
youdo? Youcannotconquer, you canuel gain, 
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and defeats. I am astonished how any { but an unlimited confidence in those who 
minister dare advise his Majesty to hold | have hitherto misguided, deceived, and 
such a language to your lordships. I misled you? It is, 1 maintain, unlimited; 
would be glad to see the minister that dare | it desires you to grant, not what you may 
avow it in his place. What is the import | be satisfied is necessary, but what his Ma- 
of this extraordinary application? What | jesty’s ministers may chuse to think so: 


but you can address ; youcan lull the fearsand | pose to you an Amendment to the Address to 
anxieties of the moment into an ignorance of | his Majesty, to be inserted immediately after 
the danger that should produce them. But, | the two first paragraphs of covyratulation on 
my lords, the time demands the language of | the birth of a princess: to recommend an im- 
truth :---we must not now apply the flattering | mediate cessation of hostilities, and the com- 
unction of servile compliance, or blind com- ; mencement of a treaty to resture peace and li- 
plaisauce. In a just and necessary war, to ; berty to America, strength and happiness to 
maintain the rights or honour of my country, I | England, security and permanent prosperity to 
would strip the shirt from my back to support , both countries. This, my lords, is yet in our 
it. Butin such a war as this, unjust in its | power; and let not the wisdom and justice of 


principle, impracticable in its means, and ruin- 
ous in its consequences, J would not contribute 
a single effort, nor a single shilling. 1 do not 
call for vengeance on the heads of those who 
have been guilty; I only recommend to them 
to make their retreat: let them walk off; and 
let them make haste, or they may be as- 
sured that speedy and condign punishment will 
overtake them. 

My lords, I have submitted to you, with the 
freedom and truth which I think my duty, m 
sentiments on your present awful situation. 1 
have laid before you, the ruin of your power, 
the disgrace of your reputation, the pollution 
of your discipline, the contamination of your 
morals, the complication of calamities, foreign 
and domestic, that overwhelm your sinking 
country. Your dearest interests, your own 
liberties, the constitution itself, totters to the 
foundation. All this disgraceful danger, this 
multitude of misery, is the monstrous offspring 
of this unnatural war.. We have been deceived 
and deluded too long: let us now stop short: 
this isthe crisis—may be the only crisis, of 
time and situation, to give us a possibility of 
escape from the fatal effects of our delusions. 
But if in an obstinate and infatuated persever- 
ance in folly we slavishly echo the peremptory 
words this day presented to us, nothing can 
save this devoted country from complete and 
final ruin. We madly rush into multiplied 
roiseries and ‘* confusion worse confeunded.”’ 

Is it possible, can it be believed, that mi- 
nisters are yet blind to this impending destruc- 
tion?—I did hope, that iustead of this false 
and empty vanity, this over-weening pride, en- 
gendering high conceits, and presumptuous 
imaginations—that ministers would have hum- 
bled themselves in their errors, would have 
confessed and retracted them, and by an ac- 
tive, though a late repentance, have endea- 
voured to redeem them. But, my lords, since 
they had neither sayacity to foresce, nor jus- 
tice nor humanity to shun, these oppressive 
calamities : since, not even severe experience 
can wake them feel, nor the imminent ruin of 
their country awaken them from their stupe- 
faction, the guardian care of parliament must 
interpose. I shall, therefore, my lords, pro- 


your lordships neglect the happy, and perhaps 
the only opportunity. By the establishment 
of recoverable Jaw, founded on mutual rights, 
and ascertained by treaty, these glorious en- 
joyments may be firmly perpetuated. And let 
me repeat to your lordships, that the strong 
bias of America, at least of the wise and sounder 
parts of it, naturally inclines to this happy 
and constitutional re-connection with you. 
Notwithstanding the temporary intrigues with 
France, we may stil] be assured of their an- 
cient and confirmed partiality to us. America 
and France cannot be congenial ; there is some- 
thing decisive and contirmed in the honest 
American, that will not assimilate to the futility 
and levity of Frenchmen. 

My lords, to encourage and confirm that 
innate inclination to this country, founded on 
every principle of affection, as well as con- 
sideration of interest—to restore that favour- 
able disposition into a permanent and power- 
ful reunion with this country—to revive the 
mutual strength of the empire ;—ayain, to 
awe the House of Bourbon, instead of meanly 
truckling, as our present calamities compel us, 
to every insult of French caprice, and Spanish 
punctilio—to re-establish our commerce—to 
re-assert our rights and our honour—to confirm 
our interests, and renew our glories for ever (a 
consummation most devoutly to be endeavour- 
ed! and which, I trust, may yet arise from re- 
conciliation with America)—I have the honour 
of submitting to you the following Amend- 
ment; which I move to be inserted after the 
two first paragraphs of the Address. 


In the course of the debate, lord Suffolk, 
secretary of state for the northern department, 
undertook to defend the employment of the 
Indians in the war. His lordship contended, 
that, besides its policy and necessity, the mea- 
sure was also allowable on principle; for that 
‘© it was perfectly justifiable to use all the 
means that God and nature put into our hands.” 
Upon this, 


a 
The Earl of Chatham rose again: 


I am astonished! (exclaimed he) shocked ! 
to hear such principles confessed—to bear 
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troops, fleets, treaties, and subsidies, not 
yet revealed. Should your lordships agree 
to the present address, you will stand 
ledged to all this; you cannot retreat ; it 
binds you to the consequences, be they 
what they may. rn a 
My lords, whoever gave this pernicious 
counsel to the King, ought to be made 
answerable to this House, and to the na- 
tion at large, for the consequences. The 
precedent is dangerous and unconstitu- 
tional. Who, 1 say, has had the temerity 


them avowed in this House, or in this coun- 
try: principles equally unconstitutional, inhu- 
man, and uuchristian ! 

My lords, [ did not intend to have encroach- 
ed again upon your attention; but I cannot 
repress my indignation—J feel myself impelled 
by every duty. My lords, we are called upon 
as members of this House, as men, as Chris- 
tian men, to protest against such notions stand- 
ing near the throne, polluting the ear of ma- 
jesty. ‘* That God and nature put into our 
hands.” J know not what ideas that lord may 
entertain of God and nature ; but I know that 
such abominable principles are equally abhor- 
reot to religion and humanity. What! to at- 
tribute the sacred sanction of God and nature 
to the massacres of the Indian scalping- knife 
—to the cannibal savage torturing, murdering, 
roasting, and eating; literally, my lords, eat- 
ing the mangled ‘victims of his barbarous bat- 
tles! Such horrible notions shock every pre- 
cept of religion, divine or natural, and every 
generous feeling of humanity. And, my lords, 
they shock every sentiment of honour; they 
shock me as a lover of honourable war, and a 
detester of murderous barbarity. 

. These abominable principles, and this more 
abominable avowal of them, demand the most 
decisive indignation, [I call upon that right 
reverend bench, those holy ministers of the 
gospel, and pious pastors of our church; I 
coujure them to join in the holy work, and 
vindicate the religion of their God: I pee to 
the wisdom and the law of this learned bench, 
to defend and support the justice of their coun- 
try: [call upon the bishops, to interpose the 
unsullied sanctity of their lawn;—upon the 
Jearned judges, to interpose the purity of their 
ermine, to save us from this pollution: [I call 
upon the honour of your lordships, to rever- 
ence the dignity of” your ancestors, and to 
maintain your own: I call upon the spirit and 
humanity of my country, to vindicate the na- 
tional character: I invoke the genius ef the 
constitution. From the tapestry that adorns 
these walls, the immortal ancestor of this noble 
Jord® frowns with indignation at the disgrace 


* Lord Effingham.—Lord Effingham How- 
ard was Lord High Admiral of England against 
the Spanish Armada; the destruction of which 
is represented in the tapestry. 
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to tell the King, that his affairs are in a 
prosperous condition? and who, of course, 
is the author of those assurances, which 
are this day given you, in order to mislead 
you? ? 
My lords, what is the present state of 
this nation? It is big with difficulty and 
danger; it is full of the most destructive 
circumstances: I say, my lords, it is truly 
perilous. What are these little islands, 
Great Britain and Ireland?) What is your 
defence? Nothing. What is the condition 
of your formidable and inveterate enemies, 
the two leading branches of the House of 
Bourbon? They have a formidable navy ; 
I say, my lords, their intentions are hos- 
tile. I know it. Their coasts are lined 
with troops, from the furthermost part of 
the coast of Spain up to Dunkirk. What 
have you to oppose them? Not 5,000 men 


of his country. In vain he led your victorious 
fleets against the buasted Armada of Spain; ia 
vain he defended and established the hononr, 
the liberties, the religion, the Protestant reli- 
gion, of this country, against the arbitrary 
cruelties of Popery and the Inquisition, if these 
more than popish cruelties and inquisitorial 
practices are let loose cemong us; to turn for b 
into our settlements, among our ancient can- 
nexions, friends, and relations, the merciless 
cannibal, thirsting for the blood of man, wo- 
man, and child! to send forth the infidel sa- - 
vage—arainst whom? against your Protestant 
brethren; to Jay waste their country, to deso- 
late their dwellings, and extirpate their race 
and naine, with these horrible hell-hounds of 
savage war!—bhell-hounds, I say, of savage 
war. Spain armed herself with blood-hounds 
to extirpate the wretched natives of America 5 
and we improve on the inhuman example even 
of Spanish cruelty ; we turn loose these savage 
bell-hounds against our brethren and country - 
men in America, of the same language, laws, 
liberties, and religion ; endeared to us by every 
tye that should sanctify humanity. _ 

My lords, this awful subject, se Important 
to our honour, our constitution, and our reli- 
gion, demands the most solemn and effectual 
enquiry. And I again call.upon your lord-. 
ships, and the united powers of the state, to 
examine it thoroughly and decisively, and to 
stamp upon it an indelible stigma of the public 
abhorrence. And I again implore ‘those holy 
prelates of our religion, to do away these ini- 
quities from among us. Let them perform a 
lustration; let them purify this House, and 
this country, from this sin. 

My lords, J am old and weak, and at pre- 
sent unable to say more; but my feelings and 
indignation were too strong to have said less,. 
I could not have slept this night in my bed, 
nor reposed my,head on my pillow, without 
giving thie vent to my eternal abhorrence of 
such preposterous and enormous principles. 
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-in this island; nor more in Ireland; nor 
above 20 ships of the line, manned and fit 
for service. My lords, without peace, 
without an immediate restoration of tran- 
quillity, this nation is ruined. What has 
been the conduct of your ministers? How 
have they endeavoured to conciliate the 
-affection and obedience of their American 
-brethren? They have gone to Germany ; 
they have sought the alliance and assist- 
-ance of every: pitiful, beggarly, insignifi- 
cant, paltry German prince, to cut the 
throats of their loyal, brave, and injured 
brethren in America. They have entered 
imto mercenary treaties with those human 
butchers, for the purchase and sale of 
human blood. But, my lords, this is not 
all; they have entered into other treaties. 
They have let the savages of America 
loose upon their innocent, unoffending 
brethren ; loose upon the weak, the aged, 
and defenceless; on old men, women, and 
children; on the very babes uppn the 
breast, to be cut, mangled, sacrificed, 
broiled, roasted, nay, to be literally eat. 
These, my lords, are the allies Great Bri- 
tain now has; carnage, desolation, and 
destruction, wherever her arms are carried, 
is her newly adopted mode of making war. 
Our ministers have made alliances at the 
German shambles; and with the barbarians 
of America, with the merciless torturers of 
their species ; where they will next apply, 
I cannot tell; for my part, I should not be 
surprised if their next league was with the 
king of the gypsies, having already scoured 
all Germany and America, to seek the as- 
sistance of cannibals and butchers. The 
arms of this country are disgraced, even 
in victory as well as defeat. Is this con- 
sistent, my lords, with any part of our for- 
mer conduct? Was it by means like these 
we arrived at that pinnacle of fame and 
grandeur, which, while it established our 
reputation in every quarter of the globe, 
gave the fullest testimony of our justice, 
mercy, and national integrity. Was it by 
the tomahawk and scalping-knife, that 
British valour and humanity became ina 
manner proverbial; and the honours of 
war, and the eclat of conquest, became 
but matters of secondary praise, when 
compared to those of national humanity 
and national honour? Was it by setting 
loose the savages of America, to embrue 
their hands in the blood of our enemies, 
that the duties of the soldier, the citizen, 
and the man, came to be united? Is this 
honourable warfare, my lords? Does it 
correspond with the language of the poet 
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—‘* The pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious war, that make ambition virtue.’® 

No, my lords, if success is ever to at- 
tend the British arms, Britain must recur 
to her former means of conquest. America 
will never submit to be slaughtered by fo- 
reign mercenaries. If any thing is to be 
effected, it must be by British levies, and 
British valour. In such a cause, should 
the raising of British troops become ne- 
cessary, I should cheerfully co-operate. I 
would, my lords, sell my shirt off my back 
to assist in proper measures, properly and 
wisely conducted; but I would not part 
with a single shilling to the present minis- 
ters. Their plans are founded in destruc- 
tion and disgrace. It is, my lords, a 
ruinous and destructive war; it is full of 
danger; it teems with disgrace, and must 
end in ruin. Our coasts are daily insulted ; 
our seas are torn with American privateers ; 
we are destitute of protection; and we 
have lost the port of Lisbon, the only safe 
resort of our fleets, ships of war, and mer- 
chant-men. Should France and Spain 
throw off the mask, and declare against 
us; should we continue to prosecute the 
same destructive system we have been now 
for the three last years unhappily and 
madly engaged in, that truly alarming 
event cannot be far distant. Those powers 
will most inevitably profit of our want of 
wisdom, if we do not immediately prevent 
it. The moment is critical, our situation 
is perilous, and we should trust as little as 
possible to events, which, according to 
every probable appearance, are more like- 
ly to make against, than for us. 

My lords, the House of Bourbon is 
ready to break with us; they abet the 
cause of our subjects. Now is the time, 
my lords, in which only we shall have it in 
our power to treat with America. France 
and Spain have done a great deal; but 
they have declined to do all that America 
has desired. America is in an ill humour; 
it may now be detached from its connec- 
tions with those powers, if reasonable 
terms of aceommodation are held out to 
them; if not, the opportunity will be lost ; 
an opportunity, I vill venture to say, we 
shall never again have. But your lord- 
ships will ask, supposing we were willing 
to treat, is America equally well inclined ? 
To this I shall generally answer, that I 
think the political connection and supe- 
riority of this country with and over Ame- 
rica 1s indissoluble and indisputable. I 
think this empire to be entire, but the pe- 
culiar rights, privileges, and immunitiea of 
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its several constituent parts, to be sacred 
and inviolable; I was ask at against 
any express parliamentary avowal of that 
right, because I thought it impolitic and 
unnecessary ; [His lordship alluded to the 
Declaratory law.] but as to America, and 
its views of independency, I must own, I 
always looked upon that country to be as 
much a part of Great Britain, to every 
purpose but that of taxation, as Devon- 
shire, Surrey, or Middlesex. When I say 
this, I would be perfectly and clearly un- 
derstood, to reserve the colonies their mu- 
nicipal rights; the preservation of their 
charters; and above all, the right of tax- 
ing themselves; for without this last right, 
I can never be brought to believe that 
America will return to its former state; 
or if it should, that the colonies would 
have, in truth, any thing they could justly 
call their own. I would have your Jord- 
ships consider what this unlimited claim of 
taxation goes to, that a venal herd, at 
3,000 miles distance, assume to themselves 
the power of disposing of the fortunes and 
estates of a people, whose temper, abili- 
ties, and dispositions, whose wants, griev- 
ances, or material interests, they are to- 
tally ignorant of. There are many men 
of property in America; and of landed 
property too. Mr. Washington, who now 
commands what is called this night the 
rebel forces, is worth 5,000/. a year; there 
are many others, men of considerable for- 
tunes, sense, and understanding. Can it 
be believed, is it natural to expcct, that 
such men of native weight, abilities, and 
consequence, will ever acknowledve a 
right of taxation, which would subject 
their property to the arbitrary controul 
and disposition of persons with whom they 
are totally unacquainted and unconnected ? 
The idea is absurd. The Americans are 
@ wise, industrious, and prudent people. 
They possess too much good sense, and 
too much spirit, ever to submit to hold 
their properties on sO precarious and dis- 
graceful atenure. They see us, besides, 
immersed in luxury, dissipation, venality, 
and corruption; they perceive, that if even 
they were willing tocontribute, to what pur- 
poses their contributions would be fpplied ; 
to nothing but the extinction of public 
and private virtue there, as has already 
been the case here. The idea of taxation, 
my lords, | think, therefore, both unjust 
and impracticable; but the great bond of 
union, the only tax we should or ought to 
expect from them, that derived from their 
trade, must be secured. I will never con- 
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sent to the American claims of sovereignty. 
If there be any in this House who contend 
for it, I disclaim all connections with them. 
IT shall be ever for securing the constitu. 
tional dependency of the colonies on this 
country; and it is principally with that 
view I make the present motion, which ig 
solely directed to that pont An opening 
now presents itself. would wish your 
lordships to embrace it. I mean to pro- 
pose a cessation of hostilities, as the first 
step towards so desirable a work. If your 
lordships should approve of it, I mean to 
follow it with a proposition for appointing 
a committee to consider of such imme- 
diate measures as may empower the crown 
to send commissioners, vested with certain 
powers, to treat on specific terms; and if 
America should prove deaf to all reason- 
able overtures on our part, in which, as 
the basis of the whole, the preservation of 
the Act of Navigation should be one; 
then it will remain with your lordships 
to consider of the properest measures to 
compel them to a performance of that duty, 
which they would, by so unnatural a cone 
duct, most unjustly withhold. I think I 
might safely pledge myself that such an’ 
offer would not fail to succeed. 1 know 
that faction reigns in some part of Ame- 
rica, and that, probably, some who com- 
pose that faction look for independency, 
and nothing else. I know, too, that the 
middle colonies are more temperate, and 
that they, and those to the southward, if 
they had the security now mentioned, 
would gladly return to their former state. 
Many other objections may be raised 
against such a plan. It may be said, who 
shall offer, and where will be the security - 
on either hand for a faithful performance, 
should the troops be withdrawn, or the 
levies disbanded? To this I answer, not by. 
any declarations of right here, or asser- 
tions of it there, but barely by operative 
acts here, consented to, acknowledged and 


ratified by the several assemblies in Amee . 


rica. These are my ideas, founded, I be- 
lieve, on a thorough knowledge of the 
people of that country. I know that the 
war you are carrying on there is a ruinous 
one, and totally impracticable. I know, if 
you should determine to prosecute it, you 
must raise home levies; for I am per- 
suaded that the colonies will never consent 
to treat with you, nor submit, while there 
is a single foreign troop in your service. 
His lordship then moved an Amendment 
to the said Address, by leaving out trom 
the end of the second paragraph to the: 
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end of the motion, and instead thereof in- 


serting the following words ; 

«¢ And that this House does most humbly 
advise and supplicate his Majesty to be 
pleased to cause the most speedy and ef- 
fectual measures to be taken for restoring 
Ee in America ; and that no time may 

e lost in proposing an immediate cessa- 
tion of hostilities there, in order to the 
Opening of a treaty for the final settlement 
of the tranquillity of those invaluable pro- 
vinces, by a removal of the unhappy causes 
of this ruinous civil war, and by a just and 
adequate security against the return of 
the like calamities in times tocome. And 
this House desire to offer the most dutiful 
assurances to his Majesty, that they will, 
in due time, cheerfully co-operate with 
the magnanimity and tender goodness of 
his Majesty for the preservation of his 
people, by such explicit and most solemn 
declarations and provisions of fundamental 
and irrevocable laws, as may be judged 
necessary for ascertaining and fixing for 
ever, the respective rights of Great Bri- 
tain and her colonies.” 

The Earl of Sandwich. Iam persuaded 
of the great talents of the noble earl, who 
has now presented you with so alarming a 
state of our public affairs. His powers of 
Oratory are universally acknowledged, and 
that with great justice. This nation owes 
him very signal obligations, as a senator 
and a statesman ; but, with all possible de- 
ference for the noble lord’s abilities and 
Opinions, I freely confess, that I cannot 
agree with his lordship in a single argu- 
ment he has urged in support of his 
amendment. Oratory is one thing, my 
Jords, and truth, reason, and conviction 
another. When the matter the noble earl 
has urged this night is separated from the 
manner and oratoric powers which has ac- 
companied it, it will be found to contain 
nothing that can induce your lordships to 
dissent from the address now moved. It 
is, in my apprehension, though urged with 
all possible plausibility, totally destitute of 
any thing which bears the resemblance of 
argument. The noble lord has, I pre- 
sume, been much misinformed: otherwise 
he would never have asserted what I know 
myself to be unsupported by fact. I do 
not impute to his lordship any intentional 
design to mislead ; but speaking of matters 
within my own knowledge, I hope his lord- 
ship will excuse me for dissenting from 
him, and endeavouring to set the House 
right on facts, which, if not contradicted, 
might be presumed to be true. I should 
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not have, indeed, troubled your lordships, 
if I had not looked upon myself specially 
called upon to explain what must have 
come under my own cognizance, in my 
official situation, as presiding at the naval 
department. It is rather a disagreeable 
task. There. may be many strangers and 
foreigners present; and what passes here 
this night, in discharge of my duty, as an 
official man, may be wafted by the next 
post to the continent ; but the noble lord’s 
assertions call for explanations. Lest 
therefore, it should get out into the world, 
that the noble earl’s confident assertions, 
respecting our navy, are just, I shall crave 
your lordships’ indulgence, for entering a 
little more than usual into detail. 

Ido not, my lords, mean to controvert 
his lordship’s facts on mere memory, I 
speak from authorities not to be contra- 
dicted. The noble earl asserts, that the 
whole of our naval home-defence does not 
amount to 20 ships of the line, fit for the 
sea. [Contradicted.] I mean, that we 
had not ZO ships of the line manned for 
actual service. I tell the noble earl, that 
he has been misinformed; and that he 
should not again credit those who have in 
this instance so grossly deceived him. I 
have the list now before me; and I will 


venture to assure him, that we have double 


that number. We have now 42 ships of 
the line in commission, in Great Britain ; 
35 of which are completely manned, and 
ready for sea at a moment’s warning. 
These 35 ships, when their complements 
are full, require 20,890 men, seamen and 
marines included. Of this number, 18,240 
are actually shipped, and the remainder 
are ready as soon as called for. The de- 
ficiency is composed of 2,035 marines and 
600 seamen, who are now at the several 
ports. The marines are on shore, on pur- 
pose to improve them in discipline, and 
the use of arms ; two-thirds of them being 
nearly composed of recruits; the 600 sea- 
men are distributed aboard the other seven 
ships, whose complements are not yet 
formed. Those seven ships will require 
4,000 seamen and marines, in the propor- 
tion of 700 marines to 3,300 seamen. Of 
the seamen, there are 900 already on 
board those seven ships; so that of the 
42 ships of the line in commission, all 
sound, provided, and well found, there are 
2,400 seamen and 700 marines wanting. 
The former can be procured at a very 
short notice, by the means of a press, or 
on an emergency, recalling the protections 
now out, and other justifiable means; and 


877] 
as to the marines, they could be completed 
by recruits, as in the instance before-men- 
tioned. This information is supported by 
documents not tobe disputed. The noble 
earl seems to doubt of our state of prepa- 
ration against any sudden attack in Ame- 
rica: as to that, I can inform his lord- 
ship, that our whole force serving under 
lord Howe consists of 93 ships and vessels 
of war; six of these are of the line of 
battle ; besides which, there are 87 frigates, 
sloops, and vessels of force. The noble 
earl has dwelt greatly on the ravages and 
insults of the American privateers, both 
in America and on our own coasts. As 
to the first, the best answer will be, the 
great number of rebel vessels our ships on 
the American station have taken, and the 
very few losses we have sustained in those 
seas; and as to the latter, the number of 
frigates and armed vessels which were re- 
quisite for carrying on the naval opera- 
tions under lord Howe, I acknowledge, 
stript us of our frigates: but care has 
been taken since to remedy that evil and 
replace them: 34 frigates and smaller 
vessels were before in commission, and 
employed on different services; ten have 
been built in the King’s yards since, 30 in 
private ones, besides 20 that have been 
purchased from the merchants, or are re- 
tained and paid as vessels of force; mak- 
ing in the whole between 90 and 100. 
From these facts,.I venture not only to 
contend that the noble earl has been 
grossly deceived, but that we have a naval 
force now ready for sea, should France 
and Spain entertain any hostile disposition 
towards us, much superior to any they 
can muster. I believe they have not any 
such intention: but should the worst hap- 
en, I am persuaded, from my own certain 
Foowicdge that they have nothing able to 
cope with us in Europe, as our whole 
force now fit for, or on actual service, 
consists of 54 ships of the line, and up- 
wards of 200 frigates, sloops, &c. The 
noble earl asked, after giving an account 
of the deplorable state of our navy, with 
what justice I leave with your lordships 
to now determine, where is the man of re- 
putation in his profession would stake his 
credit on any naval force we are able to 
send out? I will answer his lordship, that 
there is such a man (admiral Keppel) to 
be found, who knows the present state of 
the navy, and is ready to stake his credit 
on the issue, and willing to meet the ene- 
mies of this country, if any such there be 
«—as brave, gallant, and experienced an 
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officer, as respectably connected, and as 
nobly allied, as any in the service ; a man 
in whom the noble lord himself would 
wish to confide, and of whom he enter- 
tains the most exalted opinion. 

The neble lord says, we have lost the 
ld of Lisbon, and that Portugal is no 
onger our ally: this information, I must 
confess, is totally new to me. .I know, by 
the last return I have had from thence, the 
Invincible, a 74 gun ship, was in that port ; 
and unless his lordship has had some 
secret account, that she has been either 
lost or taken by an American privateer, I 
can hardly credit that we have lost the 
port of Lisbon: as to the other point, on 
which I presume his lordship meant se- 
riously to support the assertion, I can an- 
swer his lordship, that the Portuguese 
court has repeatedly given us the fullest 
assurances of their friendly disposition ; 
have expressed an abhorrence of the un- 
natural conduct of our rebellious subjects ; 
and, as a further proof of the sincerity of 
their declarations, have forbid them to 
enter their ports; nay more, have confis- 
cated one of their vessels for having en- 
deavoured to disobey the proclamation, 
which last circumstance excited the re- 
sentment of the rebels so much, that one 
of their privateers, by way of reprisal, 
made a capture of a Portuguese mer- 


cchant-man, richly laden. 


oe - 


My lords, from what I have now sub- 
mitted to you, I am authorised to affirm, 
that our navy is more than a match for 
that of the whole House of Bourbon. I 
am not ashamed to say it, nor shew my 
front on the occasion. There are many 
fronts in this House, I perceive, [look- 
ing over the way, ] which seem now to be 


spread with joy and gladness; but 1 he- - 


lieve the time is not far ott, when they 
will wear avery different aspect. I trust, 
we shall shortly hear intelligence from ge- 
neral Howe, that will occasion that change. 
I should, my lords, be extremely sorry, 
as presiding at the Admiralty-board, if I 
permitted at any time the French and 
Spanish navy united, to be superior to the 
navy of this country; I should, indeed, 
be wanting in the discharge of my duty. 
The noble earl affirms, that those powers 
bear hostile dispositions towards us, and 
have given the fullest proofs of it by the 
underhand assistance they have aftorded 
our rebellious subjects. I have strong 
reasons to believe the contrary ; but sup- 
posing it to be true, would the noble earl, 
under such circumstances of peril and 
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distress, as he represents the affairs of this 
country to be in, ea tars us into a war 
with those powers? I hope not. The 
truth is, we have, from time to time, 
pressed the court of France on the illicit 
trade carrying on in their ports with our 
rebellious subjects; and when it became 
necessary to be more explicit, made the 
strongest remonstrances ; the consequence 
of which was, that immediate orders were 
issued, forbidding any American privateers 
to enter their ports with prizes. These 
orders have been strictly complied with 
hitherto. Two prizes were reclaimed and 
recovered under the ordinance. It is not 
improbable, that some very unjustifiable 
transactions may have taken place, under 
a kind of connivance; but though it were 
so, no friend to his country would wish to 
embroil us. But a time may come, when 
a full reparation may be obtained, for any 
injurious treatment we may have received 
from either France or Spain. 

I cannot agree with the noble earl’s 
Amendment on many accounts. What 
doxs it propose? Terms, in my opinion, 
the most extravagant and disgraceful; to 
lay down your arms, and submit to your 
rebellious subjects. Is this a language 
befitting the mouth of that great minister, 
who directed our victorious fleets and 
armies to every quarter of the glube? 
Would he recommend to us to disarm, and 
sue for peace to the Congress, or the re- 
bel general? [Here he was desired to ad- 
vert to the words of the motion, which 
were not for laying down our arms, or 
withdrawing our troops, but merely for a 
cessation of hostilities.] But take it in 
this way, my lords, how can you treat with 
those as subjects, who look upon tlicm- 
selves as a sovereign state, and claim in- 
dependency? 1 readily accede to what 
the noble earl said, relative to his own sen- 
timents of what appeared to him a just 
ground of conciliation ; but will the peo- 
ple of America agree with his lordship on 
those fundamental grounds, the sovereignty 
of this country, and the Act of Naviga- 
tion? I dare say, his lordship’s most san- 

uine expectations do not go so high. It 
is away of thinking very different from 
the majority of those who will this day 
vote with his lordship. 

I sincerely approve of the proposed 
Address, in all its parts, and amas heartily 
against any measures of procrastination or 
delay, which the Amendment certainly 
would effect, if agreed to. It was the mis- 
fortune, in the beginning of this disagree- 
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able contest, to adopt a mistaken lenity, 
to act timidly, to be too apprehensive that 
the nation would not readily concur, or 


-be satisfied of the necessity of acting 


timely and vigorously. If my advice had 
been taken three years ago, we had not 
been in this situation now. I was for 
sending a proper force at first; but one 
opposed it with one sort of reason; ano- 
ther with another——plausible indeed, but 
futile and delusive. Those apprehensions 
were ill-founded ; the mischiefs they oc- 
casioned are acknowledged, and will, I 
trust, henceforward be avoided. I have 
confident hopes, that the first accounts _ 
from Aierica will be favourable ; and that 
the most sure and certain means of en- 
suring a happy termination to the present 
rebellion, will be, by a perseverance in 
the measures recommended from the 
throne. 

The Earl of Abingdon. Unhabituated 
as I am to public speaking, and the forma- 
lities of parliamentary debate, 1 should, in 
any other times but these, content my- 
self with a silent sanction to this day’s 
motion of the great and noble ear). But, 
my lords, our danger is much, and our 
sensibility very little. We have been mis- 
advised, misled, and dece:ved ; the nation 
has been made to destroy itself, and, like 
a vulture, to prey on its own vitals; per- 
haps as an intended punishment by those 
who brought it into this state, for past of- 
fences; but a day of enquiry must come. 
In the mean time, let us embrace the sage 
counsel of that great statesman, by whose 
counsels this country has been already 
raised from despair to glory. His doc- 
trine is for fundamental and irrevocable 
laws, and not for acts of parliament, de- 
structive of fundamental and irrevocable 
laws. Such acts are the jaws of tyrants, 
and not the acts of a free and limited go- 
vernment. The legislature of this coun- 
try cannot deprive America of life, liberty, 
and property; and yet all this, in subver- 
sion of our constitution, is attempted. 
But, my lords, these laws must be repeal- 
ed, whether America be lost to this coun- 
try or not. ‘They are like Draco’s laws, 
written in blood, and will make savages of 
our posterity, if not blotted out. The 
present motion is for peace; obtain it if 
you can. I fear we have already clinched 
the nail of our ruin ; but any thing is bet, 
ter than the present nefarious system. 

The Earl of Shelburne. It is with asto- 
nishment I behold the conduct of minis- 
ters, I mean, a perseverance in the same 
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contemptuous treatment of this House, 
the having the jpresumption to face the 
great hereditary council of the nation, 
without a tittle of information, or a single 
scrap of paper, to induce you to concur 
with them in the blind destructive mea- 
sures they now propose. It is true, the 
noble earl at the head of a high official 
department, has entertained us with some 
curious memorandums; but of what, my 
lords ? What he is pleased to believe, and 
what he would persuade you to believe, is 
the present flourishing state of the British 
navy. I do not question the noble lord’s 
veracity, but I much doubt the truth of 
the facts I have heard stated. I am sen- 
sible of his zeal and ability, in endeavour- 
ing to persuade your lordships, that the 
information he has laid before you is what 
Tam convinced it is not. Are those little, 
unauthenticated details, proper parliamen- 
tary information, on which your lordships 
may deliberate and determine upon? Cer- 
tainly not. Look back into your lord- 
ships’ Journals, till very lately, and see if 
this was the kind of information this 
House was wont to be satisfied with. If 
you do, you will find that your predeces- 
sors were not contented with any thing 
short of the most satisfactory, circumstan- 
tial, and minute details. You will find, 
my lords, that the duke of Marlborough, 
in the height of his most splendid victo- 
ries, was not above accompanying such 
details, as far as they respected himself, 
with the most explicit communications 
and explanations, of not only what was 
done, but generally gave a substantial 
sketch of his intended future operations. 
So it was with all his cotemporary officers, 
naval and military. Their opinions were 
already formed, and they did not fail to 
declare them in either House, as often as 
called upon. In point of the expenditure 
of the public money, the other House 
were still (it being more immediately 
within their province) more inquisitive 
and circumspect; and ministers, nor evey 
papers, were not solely depended upon in 
either. Whatis the.case now? Papers 
are withheld, on system, explanations are 
refused, and profcssional men remain 
silent. This, my lords, is our present sta- 
tion. Weare called upon to concur with 
ministers, for no other reason but because 
they desire it; and write a panegyric on 
their own measures; and we are desired 
to believe them on every fresh occasion, 
because they misled and deccived us on 
every preceding one. The noble earl, 
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with all the parade of office, has told us 
many things this night, with great confi- 
dence. I believe his lordship would not 
pues mislead us; but how do we 

now but the noble earl may have been 
misled himself? He may have trusted to 
@ secretary, or under secretary, who pers 
haps has had an interest in misleading 
him. The noble lord affected a delicacy 
peculiar to himself, in telling us what he 
did. He insinuated a degree of reluc- 
tance in communicating official. informa-. 
tion; but threw.off all restraint, lest the 
public should be misled by the assertions 
of the noble lord who moved the Amend- 
ment. I shall not determine which of the 
two accounts come nearest the truth; but 
for my part, I shall never give a parlia- 
mentary credit to any information which 
wants the stamp of official authenticity. 
It is only on ordinary occasions that I 
would even trust to office-papers; on ex- 
traordinary occasions, I would order the 
inferior officers to the bar of this House, 
there to be examined and made responsi- 
ble for whatever they vouched ia their se- 
veral stations. I remember a circum- 
stanceextremely applicable to the idea now 
thrown out. Prince George of Denmark, 
who presided at the board at which the 
noble earl is at the head, was called upon 
fur some explanations. His royal high- 
ness gave them according to the informa- 
tion which had been communicated to 
him. Doubts still remained in the House, 
that the prince was deceived. The proper 


officers were called to the bar and inter- 


rogated. And what do your lordships 
think was the effect of the enquiry? They 
confessed their mistake, and apologized to 
the House, that the official information 
given tothe prince, and which he impart- 
ed to the Huuse, was taken from an ano- 
nymous pamphiet! I leave the noble earl 
to make the application, and your lord- 
ships to judge how far the two cases must 
be similar. | 

The noble lord, I think, with great jus- 
tice, has passed the highest eulogiums on 
a certain great naval officer (admiral 
Keppel.) I believe there is not one of 
your lordships entertains a second opinion 
of the professional and personal merit of 
that great man. But in his lordship’s 
zeal, I fear he has promised more for the 
admiral than he would wish to be respone 
sible for. He says, that officer is ready 
and willing to stake his reputation, as a 
professional man, on the present state of 
the British navy, in the event of a rupture 
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with France and Spain. I question it. Is 
that gallant officer thoroughly informed of 
the whole of the arrangement, so pom- 
ously described by the noble lord? Does 
fe know and approve of the officers who 
are to serve under him and co-operate 
with him? Do the inftrior arrangements 
meet with his approbation? In short, is 
every thing which creates confidence in 
an officer of judgment and experience, 
perfectly within his knowledge? I answer, 
these things cannot be; and for this rea- 
son, if the page prints are to be depend- 
ed upon, that gentleman has been for a 
considerable time out of the kingdom ; he 
has been at Spa, for the recovery of his 
health. I know with what industry these 
reports have been circulated for some time 
past; and I know too, to borrow a phrase 
from a great military officer (general Bur- 
goyne) that there is a physical impossibi- 
lity that they can be true. I grant, if the 
noble earl~is contented with the conces- 
sion, that the officer alluded to is too gal- 
lant and brave, too full of military honour 
and personal spirit, to decline any service, 
when called upon by the interests of his 
country, in repelling the attacks of its na- 
tural and inveterate enemies. This was 
precisely the case with that other most 
able officer, lord Howe, who has performed 
services for this country scarcely paralleled 
in the British annals; and has surmounted 
obstacles scarcely credible, in his present 
. Operations in America. The landing and 
relanding of troops is known to be the 
service attended with the greatest perils, 
and most liable ‘to miscarriage; yet this 
noble and gallant officer, in a series of em- 
barkations and debarkations, with so nu- 
merous an army, has executed his task 
with a success hitherto unknown. These 
two officers, men of such transcendent de- 
sert, were passed by, neglected and insult- 
ed ; they were denied their rank ; but no- 
thing could quench the noble ardour they 
retained for the glory and interests of 
their country. In this sense, that one of 
them has accepted of a command, that the 
other is ready whenever called upon, I am 
willing to believe ; but: that: either one or 
both, were, or are willing to stake their 
credit on the issue, is what I can never be 
persuaded to assent to. 

The noble earl speaks with great confi- 
dence of the expected success of our 
military operations, but upon what ra- 
tional foundation lam yet to learn, The 
issue of Mr. Burgoyne’s expedition is too 
melancholy to be made a subject of con- 
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versation ; his army, by every appearance, 
is destroyed ; but supposing the contrary, 
and that not finding it practicable to push 
forward, he has been so fortunate as to ef- 
fect a retreat to Ticonderoga, or any of 
the other posts he left behind him; nay 
granting more than the modesty of admi- 
nistration will permit them even so much 
as to suggest, that by subsequent successes 
he has formed a junction with general 
Clipton, and has reached New-York ; what 
end would this answer? but that at the 
expence of many millions, and two cam- 
paigns, he has reached a place by land, 
which he could without the least trouble 
or interruption have reached by sea, in al- 
most as many weeks. I dare say there is 
not 2 professional man in this House, that 
neither of the noble lords (Townshend 
and Amherst) whom I have in my eye, 
and who have served with so much credit 
in America, will say, that he can effect 
any thing more than a mere junction this 
campaign ; or that he will be able, though 
he should have penetrated to New-York, 
to preserve a single post behind him. 

Bat as in the instances already mention- 
ed, this whole war has been conducted 
upon little narrow principles, principles 
originating from factious prejudices and 
premeditated delusion, on purpose to pro- 
cure a parliamentary sanction, to what 
was in itself impracticable. The general 
who commanded in Canada, (Carleton) 
was consulted upon the practicability of 
the military operations, by way of the 
lakes; he disapproved of it, as attended 
with singular difficulties, and promising, 
though they should prove successful, very 
few solid advantages—but this gentleman 
was still guilty of a greater offence against 
his employers; he reprobated the idea, 
and ae with horror from the nroposi- 
tion of employing savages. The event has 
proved his judgment as an officer, and 
does honour to his feelings as a man. I 
do not pretend to question the military 
talents of general Burgoyne, though I 
know very little of them, or the gentle- 
man: but I feel with a mixture of pity and 
indignation, the true motives for his ap- 
pointment. ‘They were such, I fear, as 
will not bear the light. Administration 
pretend, that general Carleton being the 
senior officer, as soon as he set foot beyond 
the limits of his province, the superior 
command in America would have devolved 
onhim. A poor subterfuge! Was there 
no other scene of action for Mr. Carleton? 
and was Mr. Burgoyne for that reason 
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only appointed in his place? Could not | and leave us at the mercy of our rebellious 
general Carleton have directed his opera- | subjects; but supposing that no imme- 
tions into the New England provinces, and | diate danger were to ensue, what does the 
general Howe to the southward? Was | amendment import? .That a cessation of 
America too small to contain them? or | hostilities should take place. I suppose 
was general Carleton superseded in his | his lordship means with subjects, because 
command, Iest he should command gene- | he explained himself so in debate. But 
ral Howe at New-York, though adminise | I. presume, when his lordship recollects 
tration previously knew he was not to be | what passed at Staten Island, between the 
there? Bet, my lords, besides the other | persons deputed on the part of the Con- 
great dithculties our officers have had to | gress, he will abandon a project totally 
contend with, our troops have, I am well | unattended with the most distant prospect 
informed, been commanded (strange as it | of success; for there the great basis for 
may sound in your lordships’ ears) at | entering into any negociation was peremp- 
home; they have been directed in their | torily insisted on by the deputies to be an 
operations, not in the field, but the cabinet. | acknowledgment on our part of the inde- 
The orders that have been sent out have | pendency of the colonies: in short, to re- 
extended even to the minutia of the pro- | cognize and treat with them asa sovereign, 
fession, and have furnished subjects of ri- | independent state, unitedly represented in 
dicule to the very subalterns of the army. | the continental Congress. This one fact, 
There is a man it scems in this country | therefore, in my opinion, overthrows every 
[supposed to mean lord G. Germain] who | reason urged by his lordship in behalf of 
has so great a confidence in his military | his motion, as leading to treaty or nego- 
talents, as to think he can command an | ciation. 
army, and ensure victory in his closet, at | The noble earl has passed the highest 
3,000 miles distance from the scene of | eulogiums on the. Americans and their 
action ! cause, and, in the career of his zeal, on 
The noble earl’s modesty will not per- | the officers serving in the rebel army. He 
mit him: to directly affirm that France has | has been equally profuse in his censure 
not connived at feast, at the illicit inter- | and contempt of the foreign troops serving 
course carried on between her subjects { in ours. He highly condemns the mea- 
and our American colonies; but he tells | sures of taking foreigners into our pay, 
you, that even that connivance is at an | but scems to eens a similar conduct in - 
end. Is his lordship no better informed? | the rebels. My lords, for my part, I see 
If he is not, I will tell him the true state | no difference, only in the superior prowess 
of the casc: the cargoes and prizes ure |'and military skill of one over the other. 
sold, as heretofore, but at an under value: | The Germans are acknowledged to be as 
there are American agents or brokers in | brave soldiers as any in Europe; few, I 
all the French ports, where any commerce | think, will contend that the French are so, 
is carried on with our colonies, who treat } or that they are at all equal to those of 
with the prize-masters on their own terms; | Germany. But, says his lordship, they 
they tell the venders, you cannot dispose | have procured French officers to discipline 
of your property here; there is an ordi- | and command their troops. What then, 
nance against it: I will give you so much. ; shall prudence and necessity justify in one 
The captor is thus compelled to sell at the | instance, and shall we be denied the exer- 
broker’s price ; and the ordinance, instead | cise of the same prudence, when called 
of preventing the traffic, answers only one | upon by the vital interests of our country ? 
pee that of enriching the French | Shall we not avail ourselves of taking fo- 
‘ing’s subjects. His lordship then re- | reign troops into our pay, when our rebel 
capitulated his general reasons, rela-! subjects employ foreigners? or shall such 
tive to the latent and ultimate designs of | a procedure on the part of administration 
France, the impracticability of success, | justly merit all the harsh, passionate ex- 
and expressed his hearty concurrence in j pressions the noble lord has bestowed on 
the Amendment, it; and shall it be imputed as the elect of 
The Earl of Suffolk, The noble earl | wisdom and prudence in our enemics? 
who moved the amendment has proposcd, {| Why should not we avail ourselves of the 
that we should withdraw our troops, and | discipline of our allics, as well as our rebel 
lay down our arms. [Contradicted.] It | subjects that of the French officers? 
would answerthe sameend. His lordship The noble earl, with all that force of 
would recommend a cessation of hostilities, | oratory for which he is so conspicuous, 
[VOL. XIX. ] [2 C] 
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has charged administration as if guilty of 
the most heinous crime, in employing 
Indians in general Burgoyne’s army; for 
my part, whether foreigners or Indians, 
which the noble lord has described by the 
appellation of savages, I shall ever think 
it justifiable to exert every means in our 
ower to repel the attempts of our rebel- 
ious subjects. The Congress endeavour. 
ed to bring the Indians over to their side ; 
and if we had not employed them, they 
would most certainly have acted against 
us; and I do freely confess, I think it was 
both a wise and necessary measure, as I am 
clearly of opinion, that we are fully justified 
in using every means which God and Na- 
ture has put into ourhands. I think it was 
avery wise and necessary step, on many 
accounts; nor can I ever be persuaded, 
whcever was the adviser, but his conduct 
will stand the full test of public enquiry. 
The noble lord who spoke last, supposes 
that administration had conceived some 
disgust at the conduct of general Carleton. 
Tf he has been informed so, J assure his 
lordship, he has been deceived. The pre- 
tended cause assigned by the noble lord 
for this supposed disgust, is equally ill- 
founded. There never existed a colour 
for it. He says, Mr. Carleton refused to 
employ the Indians in our service, or at 
least disapproved of the measure. This 
information is no less erroneous. Mr. 
Carleton always obeyed the instructions 
he received from hence. I have never 
understood, that he was at all averse toa 
rigid performance of his duty; nor could 
I learn he ever disapproved, or complied 
with reluctance in any one particular of 
his duty. So far from any such thing, his 
services were highly esteemed; and he 
was ever looked upon by the servants of 
the crown, as an able and’ meritorious 
officer. The reasons therefore for appoint- 


ing Mr. Burgoyne neither originated in | 
that gentleman’s dissatisfaction or personal ' 


disgust at ill-treatment, nor dislike to the 
service, or the measures and mode of con- 
ducting the war, nor to little, narrow pre- 
judices of any kind. 

The noble Jord supposes the most ex- 
traordinary thing imaginable. Nay he 
asserts, that the instructions sent from 
hence to our naval and military commuan- 
ders, refer to the most minute and trifling 
Operations of the service; and so much so 
as to be sufficient to furnish subjects of 
ridicule to the very subalterns of the army. 
I am sure, I am totally unacquainted with 
any such instructions: they have, as far as 
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they came within my knowledge, been 
drawn up in the usual manner; general 
enough, to give the commanders in chief 
full latitude to act according to their own 
judgment, and to profit of times, events, 
and circumstances. If any other have 
been given, which I think extremely un- 
likely, they have not been with my parti- 
cipation. I may venture to say with con- 
fidence, that none such have been sent. 
The noble earl, who moved the amend- 
ment, objected strongly against the em- 
ploying of foreigners, and recommended 
the raising of home-levies. I still conti- 
nue of the same opinion, that it is much 
better to employ foreigners. We have 
them, in the first place, disciplined to our 
hand. They are veterans, and have been 
used to tried service. But even if that 
were not the case, the distressing our com- 
merce and manufactures, the draining this 
country of its most useful hands, and thin- 
ning its inhabitants, are so many strong 
reasons with me for availing ourselves of 
foreign aid: nor do I think, the internal 
staie of this country, in respect of its ma- 
nufactures, population, &c. will ever admit 
of any extensive military operations being 
carried on without procuring the assistance 
of foreigners. For these reasons, my 
lords, I am perfectly satisfied, that a per- 
severance in the measures recommended 
from the throne, will be the most safe, 
speedy, and effectual means of putting an 
end to the present unnatural and unpro- 
voked rebellion. 

Lord Osborne. Whatever may be the 
issue of the present American contest; 
whatever mistakes may have been com- 
mitted in the beginning or progress of this 
business, J am for agreeing with the pro- 
posed Address ; and of course for dissent- 
ing from the Amendment. I am as 
anxious as the noble earl, who moved it, 
for a fair and amicable termination to this 
unhappy rebellion; but I am firmly per- 
suaded that the amendment, if agreed to, 
would have a direct contrary effect, and 
would only appear to the colonies as pro- 
ceeding from our inability to reduce them 
to a state of constitutional obedience. 
The noble lord’s own words confirm me in 
this opinion. Ina former debate, his mo- 
tion of repeal towards the conclusion of 
the last session, he said, if France dared 
to interfere, we should attack the provin- 
cials underthe French cannon. The onl 
appearance of solid ground taken by his 
lordship this day, is, that if we do not at 
this crisis hold out terms to the colonies, 
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when they are out of humour with France, 
France and Americawill unite, and thelatter 
will be lost for ever to this country. Both 
these arguments cannot be right. We 
should attack them under the - French 
cannon, or not. For my part, if an option 
were to be taken, I would chuse the former, 
which at the worst can only be the case. 
I think there is no prospect of any such 
event; but if any thing could produce it, 
I believe the noble lord’s amendment 
would be the most likely. Preparation 
and vigour, such as that recommended in 
the Speech, will be the surest means to 
prevent the interference of France. 

The Duke of Grafton. Nothing, my 
lords, can be more unparliamentary and 
indecent than the frequent personal allu- 
sions imputing an opposition to the measure 
now proposed to factious motives, and 
presuming that every man who differs from 
administration is an enemy to his country. 
This, my lords, is, at least in some cases, 
only to answer the temporary purposes of 
debate : the very gallant naval officer who 
has been so often mentioned this night, is 
a striking instance of it. I presume it is 
no secret to either of the noble lords in 
office, that that gentleman highly disap- 

roves of the present unnatural civil war. 

t is well known, that he has frequently 
given a public testimony of his disapproba- 
bation, and has supported his opinion by 
his vote, as a senator; yet, according to 
the insinuations of the noble earl (Suffolk) 
every person who has the misfortune to 
differ from his lordship is an enemy to his 
country. How the noble earl, at the 
head of the naval denartment, and the 
other noble earl in office, will recon- 
cile their opinions with their conduct, 
Ido not pretend to say; but it is some- 
what remarkable, that this fleet, which 
has been so highly extolled by one of 
them, and on which, it is acknowledged 
by both of them, the salvation of this 
country so entirely depends, should be 
trusted to a person who, according to the 
current ministerial language of this House, 
must be deemed an enemy of his country. 

It is, my lords, a matter well worth 
your consideration, before you agree with 
the Address now proposed, whether you 
have any or sufficient information, to direct 
you. I am certain that we have had none; 
which induces me to suspect, if there be 
any, it is not fit to be revealed. It is with 
astonishment, therefore, I hear a secre- 
tary of state (lord Suffolk) rise in his of- 
ficial character to speak ; and not acquaint 
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your lordships with any one circumstance 
relative to the grounds of his assent; or a 


single reason to induce you to concur in ~ 
the measures which he has so zealously 


supported. This silence of ministers; 
this procecding in the dark; this implicit 
faith, is what has brought us into our pre- 
sent calamitous situation. Calling for the 
advice or concurrence of this House, is to 
the last degree absurd. How is it possible 
your lordships can either advise or delibe- 
rate, while you remain totally ignorant of 
the true state of affairs? Confidence 
should be preceded by something to create 
it. You are, my lords, called upon to 
concur; that is the purpose you are solely 
called upon. Your sanction is desired, 
because in point of form it still re- 
mains necessary; but as to calling for 
papers, or setting enquiries on foot, 
the very idea of it is extinct. The liberty 
of calling for information is still per- 
mitted; how long it may remain so, is 
uncertajn ; but while it is permitted, I 
claim its exercise. Sitting here, in the 
year 1777, therefore, as a peer of parlia- 
ment, I say we have been imposed upon, 
deceived, and misled; that to retrieve 
past miscarriages, and ea them in 
future, parliament should no longer trust 
to ministers; but deliberate and deter-. 
mine on their own knowledge and judg- 
ment. This cannot happen, without we 
are made acquainted with every material 
circumstance relative to the truc state of 
affairs; and I repeat again, that from the 
commencement of the present measurcs, 
down now to the latter end of the year 
1777, we have given an implicit blind ap- 
probation to whatever has been proposed 
to us by ministers. 

There is not one of your lordships has 
a more exalted opinion of the prince on 
the throne than I have; but in considering 
the Speech, it is constitutional and parlia- 
mentary to consider it as the speech of 
the minister. In that light, I shall be bold 
to say, it is an insult on the understanding 
of this House; and that the conduct of 
those who now defend it is an aggravation 
of their first offence in framing it. The 
speech says nothing, but simply to concur 
in whatever ministers shall think proper 
to do. It calls for the most unlimited 
powers, for the most extensive confidence, 
without telling any one circumstance, to 
satisfy you, that those already granted 
have been wisely used, or that in future 
they will be more successfully employed ; 
but what renders this contemptuous treat- 
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ment still more unpardonable, and indeed 
ridiculous, is, that a secretary of state, 
who, froin his official situation, must be 
near the person of his sovereign, and of 
course have an opportunity of instilling 
sentiments similar to his own, into the 
royal breast, should justify and avow it 
here in the face of your lordships ; the fair 
substantial import of the noble lord’s ar- 
gunent having been, * the speech, it is 
true, contains no information, nor shall I 
give you any; but nevertheless, your 
lordships must believe that I have.” 

I have, my lords, considercd the méa- 
bures recommended in the Speech, with 
all possible attention, and see them in the 
same light with all the preccding, and 
think from my heart, that they must ter- 
miate in the rain of this country. I ap- 
. prove of the Amendment, as the first step 
towards a full enquiry, leading to informa- 
tion; for without that, 1 am cenvinced we 
shall continue to run headlong to our own 
ruin. When information shall be once 
obtained, then will be the time to consider 
of the most wise and proper measures. If 
ever that day should arrive, I pledge my- 
self that I will endeavour to discover the 
author or authors of the present measures, 

Lord Camden. My lords, I rise to sup- 
aah the motion made by the noble earl. 

‘hen the measures meant to be sanctioned 
by the Address of this day were first pro- 
posed to your lordships, it was said with 
confidence by some of the very persons, 
who still have the modesty to expect that 
you will continue it, that a single dragoon 
would strike such a terror into the hearts 
of the people of America, that they would 
submit to’ your measures. That experi- 
ment not having been thought prudent, 
you passed an Act for shutting up the 
port of Boston, by which you not only in- 
flicted a public punishment on the rioters 
(a mere rabble I will maintain) who de- 
stroyed the tea, but you in fact confis- 
cated private property, and involved the 
Innocent and the guilty in one common 
punishment. You cut off the inhabitants 
from all commercial intercourse whatever, 
and deprived them of every means of living; 
but what was still more extraordinarily 
unjust, you punished the whole province 
of Massachuset’s Bay for a riot committed 
by a Boston mob. You vacated their 
charter ; and, as if you meant at the very 
instep of the business to force them into 
incasures of resistance, you declared war 
against all America, by subjecting every 
wan in it to be dragged to some other 
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colony, or, optionally, to Great Britain, 
to be tried by a prejudiced or packed jury, 
for offences committed in his own country. 
Those measures had the desired effect; 
for I never can be brought to believe but 
they were intended to produce what fol- 
lowed. So far the ends were correspon- 
dent to the means. ‘The people of Ame- 
rica shewed great dissatisfaction, but that 
did not fully answer the intentions of 
government. It was not dissatisfaction, 
but rebellion, that was sought, dissatisfac- 
tion might furnish a pretence for adding 
tothe intolerable oppressions that those 
people had fora scries of years groaned 
under; but nothing short of something 
in the shape of rebellion, or nearly ap- 
proaching to it, could create a decent 
apolucy for slaughter, conquest and un- 
conditional submission. America, not- 
withstanding all those ingenious minis- 
terial devices, continued loyal; nothing 
of resistance yet appeared, either in words 
or actions, unless a few angry resolves at 
the meetings of one or two paltry town- 
ships. The Congress met, and deprecated 
our ‘resentments, and supplicated the 
throne and parliament in terms of obe- 
dience and affection. Mota word of ac- 
tual resistance or independency all this 
time. The scene began now to open. 
The people of Boston were not starved ; 
their brethren throughout America com- 
mitted a crime little short of treason; they 
made contributions to feed and clothe 
them; they endeavoured to prevent them 
(no matter whether the persons thu3 re- 
licved were guilty or innocent) from 
perishing with cold and hunger. <A Bill 
was therefore passed for depriving them of 
further relief; the merciful and humane 
Fishery Bill. This was accompanied, or 
rather preceded, with the famous address, 
declaring Massachuset’s Bay in rebellion ! 

Every thing was now prepared; instead 
of a single dragoon, 10 or 12,000 men 
were said to be sufficient to strike terror 
into every corner of America. The ad- 
dress was a sanction for the cutting of 
throats ; the poor fishermen of Nantucket, 
a peaceable set of inoftending quakers, 
were thought fit objects of parliamentary 
resentnient; in short, as the northern co- 
lonies were not to have bread, neither were 
they to have fish; the dreadful sentence 
was passed by your lordships, in concur- 
rence with the other two branches of the 
legislature, that the four New-England 
provinces, in order to fill with terror the 
minds of the rest of their brethren, were 
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proscribed and cut off, not only from this 
country, but from the rest of America, and 
the whole world beside. But all this did 
not do; the New-Englanders were re- 
solved not to verify the address; they were 
determined not to be rebels; but only to 
prepare, should the worst happen, to be in 
B situation to defend themscives. Some- 
thing more was still wanting, and that was 
obtained. Our troops were ordered to 
act effectively; and self-defence was stiled 
actual and declared rebellion. Notaword 
yet of independency. I shall pass over 
the particulars from the commencement of 
hostilities till the next session. Many 
parts of America were still friendly to us ; 
most of them continued loyal. Now to 
devise a measure which would unite them 
as one man against this country, was the 
grand desideratum. A measure was 
luckily discovered, and that was the ever 
memorable and celebrated Prohibitory 
Act. Ministers still entertaincd some 
doubts; they were fearful that parliament 
might refuse to go the. whole length they 
wished them. What did they do? They 
proclaimed it loudly every where, that 
commissioners were to be appointed to ne- 
gotiate; a powerful fleet, and 70,000 men 
were to accompany them; and the colo- 
mies were to be left to the option of re- 
turning to their former state of obedience, 
or of being compelled to it. What was 
the consequence of all those flattering pro- 
mises? ‘The Prohibitory Act was passed ; 
but not a single power vested in the com- 
missioners but that of pardoning. Lord 
Howe and his brother were the persons 
named in the commission. The speech 
answered its end. The noble Jord was 
kept in Great-Britain, and could not pro- 
ceed, for want of instructions, till five 
months after the Act was passed, and al- 
most eight after the speech. But when 
his lordship received his instructions, what 
was the authority vested in him and his 
brother, the other commissioner? Just so 
much efficient real power as is vested in 
any other commander in chief, that of re- 
ceiving submissions, and granting pardons. 
The King could not do it, though he were 
Inclined ;_ his hands were tied up by the 
Act. Without a power from parliament, 
or without the concurrence of parliament, 
it is most certain the King could not treat 
with the Provincials, This was known. 
The point in dispute was the nature,and 
extent of parliamentary supremacy. The 
ag therefore, for the clause intro- 


‘ducedinto the Act for appointing commis- 
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sioners, was to authorise the crown to 
treat; but, in fact, when the whole scene 
came to be fully opened, it plainly ap- 
peared that the King, by the Act, was 
exactly, nay, literally, empowered to do 
what he could have done without it; that 
is, to receive submissions, and grant par- 
dons; but as to the main puints, relative 
to the claims of parliament over America, 
they were left to rest precisely where they 
stood before the Speech was delivered or 
the Act passed. Accommodation had 
been hitherto the ministerial language, but 
now it was made to give way to uncon- 
ditional submission. It was, therefore, 
my lords, this Prohibitory Act that in- 
duced the Congress to declare America 
independent. I trust not to what this old 
man said, or that old man said, or that old » 
man wrote ; I pay no attention to the silly 
predictions, or partial speculations of any 
man. I rely upon facts, and facts alone. 
[ Alluding to lord Mansfield’s quotations 
from Montcalm’s Letters, the writings of 
sir Joshua Gee, and others.] I contend, 
that America never entertained any inten- 
tion of rendering themselves independent 
of this country, till they were forced into 
it by a series of the most arbitrary and 
cruel measures ; till the Prohibitory Act, 
and the sham commission sent out with 
it, told them, in so many words, You must 
suffer all the calamities of war and conquest, 
or submit to unconditional submission. 

The noble earl in office (lord Suffolk) 
says that America aimed at independence 
from the beginning; and has insisted that 
their designs were pointed out by those on 
the other side of the House, so early as 
1774; and as a further proof that they 
were, and are of that opinion, he speaks of 
the interview between lord Howe and the 
Congress delegates, on Staten island. I 
have given my reasons already why I think 
his lordship 1s mistaken as to his general 
assertion; as to the fact of the delegates . 
refusing to treat with the commissioners, 
unless we acknowledged American mde- 
pendency, they acted just as I would have 
done; for, knowing the nature of his lord- 
ship’s commission, sooner than treat upon 
such disgraceful terms, I should, as an 
American, meet them, and refuse to ne- 
gociate, unless Great Britain consented to 
acknowledze my country independent. 
The delegates knew the powers vested in 
the commissioners to be such as I have de- 
scribed them, those of unconditional sub- 
mission, and treated them, very properly, 
with the contempt they deserved. — 
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My lords, this is the third campaign re- 
commended from the throne, all promising 
success. For my part, I no more trust to 
the present ministerial assurances, than to 
any of the former. This war has already 
cost this nation at least 15 millions, and if 
persisted in, is likely to cost twice that 
sum. ‘The only probable means of pre- 
venting the perils with which we are sur- 
rounded, is by the present amendment, or 
something dictated in the same spirit. 
Whether America would receive such a 
proposition, in the manner every English- 
man would wish, I do not pretend to say ; 
but I confess, if I was an American, I 
should be unwilling to trust to any terms 
from those who had all along betrayed so 
pernicious and malignant a spirit. If I 
did, however, I would take care not to 
leave it in their power again to deceive 
me. And before i sit down, my lords, as 
a faithful memorial of my sentiments, I will 
acknowledge very fairly, if ministry and 
the nation are determined to prosecute 
the present unnatural war to the issue of 
this alternative, Shall America be subdued, 
or shall she render-herself independent ? 
I should gladly embrace the latter; I 
should wish to see America independent, 
rather than enslaved ; because I am already 
fully convinced of the temper, views, and 
_ ultimate objects of this war: which, if it 
should prove successful, on the system it 
is now maintained, would most certainly 
effect at length here, what it professes 
already to effect in America. His lord- 
ship treated several other matters in de- 
tail, on which he had delivered former 
opinions. 

Viscount Weymouth. My lords, the 
noble earl who moved the amendment, 
supports it entirely on the present dispo- 
sition of the French court. His lordship 
tells you, that the Americans are dis- 
pleased with the conduct of France, and 
therefore now is the time to treat with 
them. This, my lords, is a very different 
language from what his lordship held the 
last day I had the honour to hear him on 
the present subject. He then said, that 
America and France were upon the best 
terms; he now tells you, that France is 
backward, and America out of temper. I 
have ney reason for believing the noble 
lord ; and that, among several others, is 
one very strong motive to prevent me 
from agreeing to the proposed amendment. 
The noble duke in the blue ribbon has im- 
ae certain expressions to me, which I 


no means recollect ; but allowing them 
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to be exactly as he has stated them, I do 
not think it quite parliamentary to refer 
to any thing which dropped in a former 
debate. I shall not, however, deny every 
advantage which his grace wishes to derive 
from what he has presumed I said. I think 
administration now, as well as then, though 
they entirely-coincided with me, are per- 
fectly consistent in resolving to give a 
negative to the amendment. What I said 
only imported this, that no proposition for 
specific terms should be admitted till the 
event of the then ensuing campaign was 
first known. Is that condition yet deter- 
mined one way or other? Surely not: so 
that admitting the argument to have all 
the weight the noble duke would wish 
to give it, I sce no ground for charging | 
me with inconsistency, in retaining my 
former opinion till the event shall hap- 
pen, which may, or may not, be sup- 
posed to operate on it at some future 
day. There is another strong objec- 
tion, my lords, against the reasons as- 
signed by the noble earl in support of his 
amendment. He says, France will take a 
public and decided part against us, if we 
do not embrace the present opportunity 
which presents itself. France has done a 
great deal, but America desires more. 
She is displeased with the former, because 
France refuses to do all she asks: now to 
my apprehension, this should be a further 
motive for us to act with redoubled vigour. 
It is the very crisis in which we should 
endeavour to press America. She is de- 
serted, according to the language of the 
noble earl: this appears to me the time, 
therefore, most likely to compel her to re- 
turn to her former state of constitutional 
obedience. Take even the argument on 
the other side, that the last campaign 
proved unsuccessful, the noble earl, or his 
friends, will hardly, I presume, contend, 
that if that should happen to be the case, 
the present proposed amendment would be 
seasonable. If America should prove vic- 
torious, would she negociate? Certainly 
not. For these reasons, my lords, I am 
totally tor disagreeing with the noble earl’s 
motion. 

The Bishop of Peterborough. My lords, 
I listened very attentively to what fell from 
a uoble earl (Suffolk) high in office, that 
I might learn the objections which could 
be made to the proposed amendment; 
they were two. The noble earl was con- 
vinced, that as independence had been all 
along, and still was, the object of Ame- 
rica, the cessation of arms would be at- 
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tended with no good effect: and secondly, 
that in the present uncertainty of what was 
the real state of our affairs (notwithstand- 
ing he had good ground to believe it fa- 
vourable) the motion was ill-timed.—A 
noble and learned lord (Camden) has 
spoken so ay and so fully to the first ob- 
jection, that [ shall not trouble your lord- 
ships with my observations upon it. With 
regard to the second, I beg leave to ob- 
serve, that one side or other of the follow- 
ing proposition must betrue. Either our 
arms have not had hitherto the success 
there was reason to expect, or they have ; 
if they have not, then will it ill become 
your lordships’ reputation for prudence to 
persist in the same measures, unless there 
are other grounds for confidence in them 
than such as have proved -hitherto vain 
and delusive. If, on the other hand, our 
arms have been successful, and the 
slaughter is but half as great as the greedi- 
ness of credulity can swallow, then surely 
there is that sufficient and decisive proof 
of superiority which the noble earl requires. 
The point of national. honour is satisfied, 
and Great Britain may, without commit- 
ting her dignity, proper such terms of ac- 
commodation, as will become Englishmen 
to offer, and the sons of Englishmen to re- 
ceive-—Things could never have come to 
the dangerous extremity they are, had not 
both parties been somewhat in the wide 
The misfortune has been, that neither side 
hitherto has had magnanimity enough to 
acknowledge what both have long known 
to be true. I trust, however, we might 
still be friends, would but either country 
shew a hearty desire of reconciliation ; 
and I shall cheerfully give my vote for the 
amendment, because | think that the only 
way for Great Britain, to extricate her- 
self from her present difficulty with credit 
is, by being the first to shew she has 
got the better of her passion and resent- 
ment. 

- The Duke of Richmond. My lords, I 
have never offered my sentiments to your 
lordships on a subject of greater difficulty 
than that of the present debate; for I 
confess, I see little prospect of a happy is- 
sue from the dangerous situation in which 
we are involved. My apprehensions do 
not go merely to the dangers arising from 
the present war (though they are, God 
knows, great enough ) but to our existence 
asa free people. ur government has, 
‘perhaps, never been entirely settled as it 
ought to be; but ever since the Revolu- 
vion, when it received the greatest degree 
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of perfection it has ever had, it has been 


by degrees departing from those constitu- 
tional rights, which belong not only to 


Englishmen, but to men, and to the prin- 


ciples of which all governments must from 
time to time revert, if they mean to conti- 
nue free. In proportion as they depart 
from them, they become usurpations. In 
a book written on the Laws of England, 


by a learned ‘judge now on the bench, 
it has been observed, that since the period 


I have mentioned, although the stern 
command of prerogative has given way, it 

has only yielded to the milder voice of in-— 
fluence, which acts with such persuasive 
and prevailing energy, as to make ample 
amends for the loss of external 
tive. 
daily increasing. 
more apparent; and tliey are such as to» 
tally annihilate every check which the 
constitution has framed to prevent the ar- 
bitrary will of the sovereign from becoming 
the sole power of the state: I donot mean 
to say, if 

has been formally abrogated; but if, by 
the means of corrupt influence, it is indi 
rectly destroyed or attempted, the attack 
is the more dangerous, from being in some ° 
degree concealed; and is the more sure of 
success, as it operates by slow and almost 
imperceptible degrees, till it gets so far 
a head as to secure its continuance, and 
even enlargement by its own means. 


literally, 


This influence is, I speak 
Its effects become daily 


at the free agency of parliament 


It has been justly observed by the noble 


earl who moved the Amendment, that 


these are not times for flattery, but such 
as call upon every man to speak out; and 
I am sorry to‘say, that the extension of 
this influence seems to have been the only 
system which wicked ministers have ad- 
vised his Majesty to pursue during the 
whole of his reign. It hasbeen studiously 
followed in every department, and in 
every corner of the empire. The pre- 
sent contest in America originated from 
this source. The establishment of taxes 
there, which has been so fatally and ob- 
stinately pursued, never afforded any ra- 
tional hope of producing such a revenue 
as could really ease the burthens of this 
country; but the increase of influence it 
gave by the disposal of employments in 
the collection, was sufficient to make it be 
adhered to with that stubbornness, which 
characterises every part of the present 
system. 

I cannot agree with a noble earl, who 
thinks’ America of no use to us. ‘The 
safety of this island can never be trusted 
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to a land force alone. We can never keep 
up such an army, astowant no fleet. The 
navy is the national defence of Great- 
Britain, and to be a secure defence, must 
be superior to whatever may be brought 
against it. To support that navy, we must 
have commerce; and possessions in distant 
parts of the globe, are the soul of that 
commerce. America of itself answered 
every purpose we could wish as to trade ; 
and besides, produces those naval stores, 
without which we can have no fleet. Pos- 
sibly those stores may be procured from 
other parts, and other branches of trade 
may be opened with other nations; but 
resources that depend on foreigners, may 
be cut off at the instant they are most 
wanted. Possessing America, we were at 
all times certain of supplies for our navy ; 
and though we should be at war with all 
Europe, our trade might stil] be carried 
on. Such are the advantages America 
was of to England; but I think, that great 
as these advantages are, the happiness of 
Englishmen settled there, and our acting 
according to the rules of justice, are ob- 
jects of still greater importance. 

From the first commencement of our 
disputes, 1 have uniformly been of opinion, 
that if our government was founded in 
justice and equality; if we treated Eng- 
lishmen in America like Englishmen in 
Great Britain, we should preserve that 
happy union, founded in affection, which 
alone can be either valuable or permanent, 
at the distance we lie at from each other ; 
but that if we attempted a superiority, 
which the inhabitants of one part of the 
globe can have no right to assume over 
those of another part; if for certain ad- 
vantages, which local circumstances might 
enable us to exact, we did not make an 
equitable compensation in other respects, 
I thought we should abandon the paths of 
justice, which are the foundation of all 
government, and become unworthy of the 
empire for which we contend. 

The only honest end of all government, 
is the happiness of the whole community. 
It was never instituted for the advantage 
of one part of the nation, to the prejudice 
of another part, but for the mutual and 
equal benefit of all. The test of its being 
kept to this object, is the effect it pro- 
duces. If the general mass of the people 
are happy and content, the government is 
good and wel] administered; but if any 
- considerable part of the nation suffers and 
complains, that government is oppressive, 
and ought not to be endured. Had we 
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observed these principles; had we con- 
sidered Americans as possessing the same 
rights we claim; had we allowed them to 
be taxcd only by their representatives, as 
we claim a right to be taxed only by ours; 
had we considered the protection we af- 
forded them, as in fact it was, amply re- 
paid by our monopoly of their trade, we 
might have preserved that young, but 
mighty empire, for many, many years: 
even for a longer time than the compara- 
tive numbers of the people, or the state of 
the respective countries, could entitle us 
to expect; for whole provinces do not 
readily alter a government under which 
they live happily ; and habits of long stand- 
ing are not easily shaken off, 

But the proof of our government having 
been bad, arises, as I said, from the effecis 
it has produced. Long before the natural 
time when a scparation must have taken 
place, it has been forced by oppression. 
The abettors of that oppression, sensible 
that so great an effect would speak for it- 
self, and condemn their conduct, endea- 
voured to throw the blame on a few fac- 
tious leaders in America, who, by daringly 
assuming power, have, as they say, kept a 
whole continent in subjection to their law- 
less will, contrary to the inclination and 
interest of the general mass of the people. 
Incredible as this story was, it was listened 
to; and the assurances which ministers 
gave, that the moment protection was 
aiforded in America, to the numerous well- 
wishers to British government, they would 
shew themselves, and crush the prevailing 
faction, were believed. Tor three years 
we have been deluded with these imagi- 
nations. In the first year, upwards of ten 
thousand regular troops, in the single town 
of Boston, suflicient, ene would think, to 
protect the people against a faction, served 
only to irritate. But this first experiment, 
far trom opening our eyes, failed, as we 
are told, only because the force was not 
sufficient; and therefore, for the two last 
years, what with the addition of German 
mercenaries and savages, we have had an 
army little short of sixty thousand men, 
and a fleet of a hundred ships of war, in 
America. But still, even this force has 
been too weak to protect the people against 
a faction. 

Thirteen whole provinces have thrown 
off their dependency on this country ; and 
all the efforts of our arms, exerted to the 
utmost, supplied with most extravagant 
loans of money, unincumbered by any fo- 
reign war, have for two years proved in- 
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effectual to compel any one of them to re- 
turn to that government, to which mi- 
nisters tell us they are so much attached. 
It is curious to Jook back to the operations 
of these three campaigns. In the first, we 
were beat at Lexington, very dearly earned 
a post at Bunker’s-hill, could but barely 
keep possession of Boston, and nearly lost 
Quebec. In the second, we were obliged 
to abandon Boston, and got only New- 
York, and a small district, in its stead. 
The moment we attempted to extend our 
cantonments Into the Jerseys, we were 
driven back with loss, and the attempt 
from Canada on Ticonderoga proved fruit- 
less. In the third year, after another at- 
tempt, equally without success, in the Jer- 
seys, sir William Howe, unable to conduct 
our great army from New-York to Phila- 
delphia, a distance short of an hundred 
miles, is obliged to seek another avenue 
to it. That by the river Delaware, on 
which it stands, is also found impractica- 
ble, and our forces are obliged to put again 
to sea, at a great risk, at a certain loss 
from bad climate, and to go round by the 
Capes of Virginia and Chesapeake bay. 
However, we are told at last, that it is 
guessed we have got possession of Phila- 
delphia. That is a second town for the 
third year of the war. How these two 
towns can be kept, what communication 
can be maintained between them, how our 
armies can subsist, what advantages we 
are to derive from these possessions, mi- 
nisters leave us totally in the dark about. 
The attempt renewed from Canada, 
seems, from the accounts we have seen, to 
foretell greater disasters. Mr. Burgoyne 
himself tells you, that although he has got 
fifty team of oxen in the country, he can 
mercly supply his army from day to day ; 
and had on the 15th of August, after 
three weeks wholly employed in procuring 
oo only got four days in advance. 
is attempt to surprise a magazine at 
Bennington, ends in the surprise of the 
troops he sent there, and in the total loss 
of the detachment. The corps he sends 
to support this detachment is also obligcd 
to retreat, with the loss of two pieces of 
cannon. Mr. St. Leger’s attempt on 
Fort Stanwix proves equally vain, notwith- 
standing the massacre of 400 English 
Americans by the savages, Mr. Bur- 
goyne remains near Saratoga for tive 
weeks; and on the 19th of September, 
after an action which costs him 500 men, 
and is disputed from noon till dark by the 
cowardly Americans under Mr. Arnold, 
(VOL. XIX.) _ 
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they retreat only half a league to their 
camp. Various are the reports of what 
has happened since. That he should have 
been totally cut off, is not improbable, 
from his own account; for the best troops 
cannot subsist without provisions. But if 
he has succeeded, and got to New York, 
what has he effected?) He has marched 
from Canada, through the province of 
New York, with the loss of several thou- 
sand men, and with infinite expence, la- 
bour,-and fatigue. But he cannot keep 
possession of the country he has gone 
through, and he might have arrived at 
New York two years ago, by sea, from 
England, without any loss at all. 

I must here mention a subject that has 
surprised me. Mr. Burgoyne finds leisure 
to write an elaborate letter, but cannot 
find time to send that list of the unfortu- 
nate who have fallen in the different 
actions, which would relieve the anxiety 
of the parent, and the friends of the sur-. 
vivors. I will cast no blame on any man 
without hearing him; but it behoves mi- 
nisters to enquire, why this satistuction, 
which individuals have a right to expect, 
was not complied with ? The events I have 
mentioned, are the principal operations of 
the three campaigns. 

I do not mean to throw any blame on 
the conduct of the officers who have com- 
manded. They may have acted with ca- 
pacity, or otherwise. No man can form 
any judgment from the little, or rather no 
information, parliament has had. But 
supposing they have done their duty, it 
must now appear clearly to every one, 
what has been long foretold here, that 
from the nature of the country, it is not 
possible for Great Britain to compel Ame- 
rica to submission. We have had the ex- 
perience of three years trial; the two last, 
with the utmost exertion of our force. 
How many more is it expected we are to 
attempt? The King told us in his speech 
last year, that notwithstanding the suc- 
cesses (which were then boasted of) and 
the prospect of their bringing the war toa 
speedy conclusion, we must prepare for 
another campaign. That other campaign 
has been tried, and we are now ina worse 
condition than we were before it began. 
Our army is greatly diminished by the 
sword and by sickness. The ransacking 
of Germany, and our gaols, cannot even 
recruit the numbers that are lost. Our 
troops relax in discipline, while theirs ac- 
quire military knowledge and_ service. 
Our situation becomes precarious, while 
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their government acquires consistency. 
We have no successes to boast of this 
year. What prospect then have we of 
greater in future? Before a trial had been 
made, there might be some shadow for 
rie ea ona but now that it has thrice 
failed, I would fain know what can induce 
us to risk a fourth experiment, with di- 
minished means of success ? 

But, my lords, I wish you to turn your 
eyes to another part of this business. I 
mean the dreadful inhumanity with which 
-this war is carried on; shocking beyond 
description to every feeling of a Christian, 
or of aman! When we have heard of the 
cruelties of other civil wars, we used to 
rejoice not to have the age, or the country 
we lived in, the scene of such misery ; but 
to see England, formerly famous for hu- 
manity, coolly suffering the worst of bar- 
barities to be exercised on her fellow-sub- 
jects, and appearing untouched by the 
woes she causes, because they are at a dis- 
tance, and she does not experience any of 
them herself, must be truly mortifying to 
~any man who is in the smallest degree 
possessed of national pride. If ever any 
nation shall deserve to draw down on her 
the Divine vengeance for her sins, it will 
be this, if she suffers such horrid war to 
continue. To me, who think we have 
been originally in the wrong, it appears 
doubly unpardonable: but even supposing 
we were right, it is certainly we who pro- 
duce the war; and I do not think any 
consideration of dominion or empire suffi- 
. cient to warrant the sacrifices we make to 

it. The best rights may be bought too 
dear, nor are all means justifiable in at> 
taining them. Toarm negro slaves against 
their masters, to arm savages, who we 
know will put their prisoners to death in 
the most cruel tortures, and literally eat 
them, is not, in my opinion, a fair war 
against fellow subjects. When we are 
unfortunately obliged to war with other 
nations, mutual esteem soon takes place 
between the troops, and reciprocal huma- 
nity prevails, which greatly alleviates the 
too many miseries of all wars; but in the 
aaa contest, every mean artifice has 

een used to encourage the soldiery to act 
with asperity, or alacrity, as it is now the 
fashion to call it. | 

Instead of taking prudent measures to 
restrain the military within the closest 
bounds of discipline, instead of making 
them sensible, that as they were to act 
against their countrymen, every possible 
means of saving their lives, and sparing 
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their property, should be used, and every 
ra of compassion shewn to men who 
only erred from mistaken notions, and 
were still to be considered as subjects of 
the same King, they have been encouraged 
by authority, to look upon their opponents 
as cowards, traitors, rebels, and every 
thing that is vile; and their property has 
been, by law, declared lawful plunder. 
The natural effects have followed. A mi- 
litary thus let loose, or rather thus set on, 
have given vent to that barbarity which 
degrades human nature, and a total want 
of discipline and good order is said to 
prevail. 

The noble lord who has moved the Ad- 
dress, and who has served in America, has 
given a very different account. I shall 
always desire to have authentic informa- 
tion. I do not look on an expression 
dropped in a speech to be such. Will 
the noble lord submit to a regular exami- 
nation, and answer such questions as I can 
put to him on this matter? Or will mi- 
nistry allow me to call to the bar those 
who upon their oath must there give of- 
ficial information? The accounts I have 
heard are, that want of order universally 
prevails in the armies in America; that: 
rapine and desolation mark their progress. 
Iam not surprised that Indians and fo- 
reigners, who can have no other business 
in our disputes, but the money they are 
hired for, should make plunder their only 
object; nor is it to be wondered at, that 
men who sell their own lives, and their 
arms, to take away that of others, in a 
quarrel they cannot understand, should 
practise that cruelty and barbarity, which 
men who have laid aside all principle are 
liable to: but that Englishmen should also 
be made engines of such oppression, is of 
the most dangerous consequences. 

My lords, I dread the return of that 
army to these kingdoms. Formerly the 
rights of the subject were protected by the 
laws, and respected by the army; property 
was secure; and if the life of an English- 
man was taken away, the whole country 
called for vengeance ; foul murder was the 
name it used to bear, and delinquents were 
certain of meeting with just and ignomini- 
ous punishment. But now our soldiery 
have learnt a different Jesson; instead of 
merely supporting the civil authority, and 
being strictly restrained from every act of 
violence beyond repelling force by force, 
they have been suffered to ransack houses, 
to maim women, to commit every kind of 
outrage. I saw an account of a soldier 
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having cut off a woman’s fingers to get at 
her rings ; and this was mentioned only as 
one among the numberless instances of 
cruelty. When an army like this returns, 
it may totally subvert the remains of free- 
dom. If disbanded, they will become a 
lawless banditti; if kept together, a most 
dangerous weapon in the hands of minis- 
ters, who have shewn so little regard to 
the rights of freemen. This army is ready 
practised in spilling the blood of 'English- 
men. It is only calling obnoxious men 
rebels, and your army. is ready to treat 
them as uri have done the Americans, or 
perhaps without that ceremony. 

My lords, I would not be thought to 
speak ill of a profession I belong to, unless 
it deserves it. I feel in myself that esprit 
de corps, which makes me jealous of its 
honour; but I belong by much stronger 
ties to the nation, than to the army; and 
I hope the esprit de corps of an English- 
man is still more prevalent in me. While 
the army was filled with men of property, 
while their sentiments were, that the first 
duty of a soldier was to his country, such 
an army was no way dangerous ; but when 
the notion, that a soldier must have no 
choice, must not reason, must implicitly 
obey, was carried from the camp to mat. 
ters of state, and is extended so far, as that 
officers are looked upon as obliged to fight 
against their countrymen, even though 
they think them resisting in a right cause ; 
I say, my lords, I think such an army de- 
serves no respect, and becomes that mere, 
venal engine of power, which has subvert- 
ed so many free constitutions. I shall ever 
revere the noble earl in this House, and 
some other officers, who rather chose to 
give up their profession, than serve upon 
such terms, and contrary to the dictates of 
their own feelings; and I shall ever look 
with distrust on those, who advised his 
Majesty to suffer such conscientious men 
to retire from the service, and thereby 
persuaded the King to discountenance 
those sentiments, which alone can make 
an army not dangerous to the state. My 
lords, it is from knowing something of 
soldiers, that I know the necessity of 
discipline; and 1 speak a true military 
language, and am a real friend to the 
army, when I recommend enforcing it, b 
the only effectual means it can be enforced, 
that is, by encouraging in the officers a 
respect for the law, and for the liberties of 
the people. But I am told, that other no- 
trons prevail in our American armies : 


$hat their marches are traced by the deso- 
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lation of those we still call Englishmen and 
subjects. This, my lords, among many 
others, seems a fit subject for enquiry. 
Can we too soon put a stop to such a 
scene of carnage? My lords, y know that 
what I am going to say is not fashionable 
lan e, but a time will come, when ever 
one of us must account to God for his 
actions, and how can we justify causing so 
many innocent lives to be lost? lives of 
our fellow-subjects which we are bound to 
protect. I scarcely dare call on the right 
reverend bench of bishops even for a 
Christian purpose, to assist in stopping the 
effusion of Christian Protestant blood. The 
very calling on bishops creates a laugh, 
and they join in it themselves. But it ill 
becomes them. They should consider, 
that they sit here for their temporal con- 
cerns only, as a secondary object; their 
first duty is, by example, mildness, and 
persuasion, to soften our deliberations ; 
and particularly in cases which so imme- 
diately affect the object of all religion, as 
the morality of our actions, and are of 
such extent as that now under delibera- 
tion. It becomes a mere joke, if they are 
to retire from the House when a poor cri- 
minal is at your bar, because they cannot 
bring themselves to vote in a case of blood, 
and yet can advise the most sanguipary 
measures, which involve the lives of thou- 
sands. But, my lords, as I said before, I 
know that arguments drawn from religion 
or humanity, are of little avail, I shall 
therefore return to those of policy, which 
every day speak more and more forcibly. 
If the conquest of America by force be- 
comes now evidently impossible, let us 
consider whet we are risking in this idle 
and wicked pursuit. The Speech gives us 
reason to think, that his Majesty does not 
trust to the assurances he receives from 
foreign powers for the preservation of 
peace. That their armaments call] for ar- 
imaments on our side. Let us, then, reflect 
on the condition we are in for that Euro- 
pean war, against which we are called 
upon to prepare. Our chief army, that of 
our allies, and the greatest part of our fri- 
gates, are in America. Will not the first 
hostilities here oblige us to recall them, 
and consequently to abandon America? 
Can those armies come away without loss ? 
Are we sure that they will arrive in time. 
to save this country? Do not they run the 
risk of being intercepted? In the mean 
time, let us see what we have to trust to 
at home. The noble lord at the head of 
the Admiralty says, we have a good fleet, 
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well manned, superior to what France and 
Spain can unitedly bring against us. He 
4s responsible for what he has asserted; I 
wish it may prove so. But are we sure, 
that in case of a rupture, a superior fleet 
can secure us from a foreign invasion of 
this island, across a channel which, from 
numberless ports, may be traversed in a 
winter’s night?) We know that almost as 
often as foreign forces have seriously at- 
tempted to land they have succeeded; and 
what is our defence here, if such an event 
should take place? I remember, that at 
the beginning of the last war, the appre- 
hensions of an invasion were so great, that 
although almost all our army and navy 
was at home, we sent over for 12,000 Ha- 
noverians and Hessians to protect us. 
Perhaps that was needless and excessive 
caution; but we err too much the other 
way, when we trust to the very small furce 
now in England or Ireland; and however 
useful the militia may be, I hope we shall 
never rely on them solely for our defence, 
espccially officered as they now are, by 
men without that qualification which is the 
very essence of the constitution. Of all 
nations upon the earth, I bclieve England 
would be the soonest and easiest conquer: 
ed, if a considerable foreign force was to 
Jand at this moment, while our army is out 
of the kingdom, for our people are totally 
unused to arms, the country is without 
fortresses or strong posts, and our govern- 
ment without confidence. The state of 
our finance appears to me equally critical. 
It is a subject of too much detail to enter 
into on a day not peculiarly appropriated 
for that purpose; but it is sufficient to say, 
that we are far, very far exceeding that 
debt which, at the end of the last war, was 
thought would crush us, and was then suf- 
ficient to compel us to peace. In addition 
to that debt, and its present vast increase, 
we have, I fear, lost America, and the re- 
sources it furnished. 

His Majesty in his speech says, he 
shall ever be watchful of an opportunity of 
putting a stop to the effusion of the blood 
of his subjects; but a noble lord has said, 
that the proposal for peace must come from 
parliament. But, my lords, 1 must con- 
tend, that there are no means at present ex- 
isting, for the King to set on foot any treatv 
for peace. ‘Ihe grounds of the present 
contest are the pretended rights of parlia- 
ment, The King cannot of his own au- 
thority enter into any treaty for telinquish- 
ing the most insignificant of them. The 
Act under which comwissionerg are ap- 
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pointed, authorises them merely to receive 
submission, and on that condition to grant 
pardons ; and therefore, if both sides were 
ever so much inclined to treat, that is, re- 
ciprocally to yield up claims, there is no 
legal method open for such a treaty. 
Even the disposition of parliament is un- 
certain. At one time, we do not mean 
taxation; at another, revenue is not our 
object: one minister requires only an ad- 
mission of the supremacy of parliament, 
another unconditional submission. <A se- 
cretary of state has told us, that the nego- 
ciation opened on Staten Island, broke 
up as soon as begun, because the Ame-’ 
rican deputies required the admission of 
their independency as a sine qua non. I 
believe the want of power in our commis- 
sioners to treat, was the true cause of that 
business proceeding no farther; and al- 
though I am persuaded the noble lord did 
not mean to deceive the House, I have 
reason to believe the action was not as he 
has stated. Let the noble lord lay before 
the House the account which was received 
of it, that is, the regular method of par- 
liamentary information. I wish parliament 
would remedy the real dithiculty which at 
present subsists, and authorise commis- 
sioners really to treat. 

In regard to the Amendment proposed, 
my only objection to it is, that it seems to 
convey to the world an idea that we are 
still in time to recover those invaluable 
provinces to Great Britain. I much fear 
it is elapsed. Ido not say that it is im- 
possible to reunite Anierica with England 
in some shape or other, or that it should 
not be attempted; but I would not have 
the people of this country raised to an 
expectation, in which I fear they would 
be deceived. I will not despair, because 
I am convinced that an equitable and fair 
union would be most advantageous to the 
inhabitants of both countries; but after 
the exasperated state to which things have 
been driven between the army and the 
Americans, I doubt they will never be re- 
conciled to hold any dependance on a 
nation, from which they have received 
such unpardonable injuries. 

A secretary of state has said, that he 
was glad to hear the noble earl who moved 
the Amendment, declare, that he was still 
for the dependency of America, and that 
he understood all who supported the noble 
lord agreed in the same sentiment. I 
know not from what premises such a con- 
clusion is drawn; but lest silence should 
be deemed acquiescence, I must for once 
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declare, that although I much wish to see 
the Americans return of their own accord 
to a reasonable degree of dependency on 
this country, yet I will not.say, that any 
alliance with them as free states ought to 
be rejected. If we can obtain the benefits 
of their commerce in return for our pro- 
tection, it is all that is essential, still, less 
might be beneficial. I would treat, and 
get what I could with their consent; but 
1 would sooner give up every claim to 
America, than continue an unjust and 
cruel civil war. I am happy to find the 
noble earl who moved the Amendment, 
has in some respect deviated from the Bill 
he proposed three years ago; and that he 
would now give America security against 
the existence of a military force there 
without their consent. Indeed, the sad 
experience they have had, makes such a 
security the more called for, as without it 
all other provisions would be useless. 

The Earl of Chatham. 1 approve in 
part of what the noble duke says ; but I 
by no means think the enquiry ought to 
be set on foot entirely for the sake of the 
rizht reverend bench. This House, the 

arliament, the nation at large, ought to 
hace the opportunity to clear themselves 
ot that heavy load of black and blood-im- 
puted guilt, under which they suffer. 1 
pledge myself to set on foot an enquiry 
into the state of the nation; and, as one 
of its leading objects, I shall endeavour to 
discover who were the authors and ad- 
visers of letting loose the blood-hounds 
and hell-hounds, the savages of America, 
upon our brethren there. It shall be a 
"kind of alustrum, to cleanse and purify the 
nation from the odious cuilt of those horrid 
barbarities. You, my lords, the bishops, 
Itrust, will assist in this pious work; and 
you, my learned lords, who are both the 
constitutional guardians and interpreters 
of the laws, [addressing himself to the 
lord Chancellor and lord Mansfield] will 
rot, I trust, be wanting. I shall implore 
the aid of the lawn sleeves and ermine on 
that occasion, [hope to stamp a proper 
mark both upon the illegality and inbuma- 
nity of this bloody measure; we shall then 
be assisted by the lawn and ermine, by 
Innocence and wisdom: we shall have the 
pious assistance of that sacred bench ; and 
the no less constitutional and efficacious 
aid of the sages of the law; of our right 
reverend and most learned brethren on 
both sides of the House, in dragging the 
author or authors of this Satanic measure, 
Santo broad day-light, and inflicting on him 
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or them, the most exemplary punishment. 

Earl of Suffolk. The noble earl has 
expressed himself in very vehement terms 
indeed. I wish he had felt as powerfully for 
the many unheard-of cruelties exercised by 
those very people over their own brethren, 
for noother crime but merely refusing to join 
in rebellion. I insist on what I first said, 
that if the Indians had not been employed 
by us, they would have been employed 
against us. The Americans sent their 
emissaries amongst them; and while his 
lordship expressed so much horror at the 
cruelty of the savages, I am surprised 
that he did not bestow one thought on the 
much more unnatural and bloody conduct 
of our rebellious subjects, who, to the 
guilt of committing similar cruclties to 
those he has enumerated, on Englishmen, 
and their own countrymen, have added 
the crimes of treason, perfidy, ingratitude, 
and rebellion. ‘The alliance of the In- 
dians is to be justified upon two grounds ; 
one, as necessary in fact; the other, as al- 
lowable upon principle: for first, the 
Americans endeavoured to raise them on 
their side, and would gain them, if we did 
not; and next, it was allowable, and per- 
fectly justifiable, to use every means that 
God and nature had put into our hands, 

The Earl of Chatham said, the conclu. 
sion of the noble earl’s speech contained 
a most preposterous and enormous prin- 
ciple; and added, that such notions stand- 
ing so near the throne, might pollute the 
ear of Majesty. He aflirmed, that such 

| an alliance was against the constitution ; 
he believed against law. * 

Viscount Zownshend. The case was 
this: M. Montcalm emploved them early 
in the war, which put us under the neces- 

| sity of doing the same. I do not pretend 
to say for what purposes the noble lord 
who spoke Jast might have employed them, 
at Montreal or in the interior country ; 
but they were never employed in the army 
I commanded, but in assisting the troops 
in the laborious services necessarily at- 
tending an army. They were never under 
military command, nor arrayed for military 
purposes. 

Karl Gower wondered that they who 
had the conduct of Jast war, should forget 
the means by which it was conducted, and 
now condemn the measures they had for- 
merly authorized: and added, that In- 
dians had been employed on our side in 
the Jast war in America; that presents 
had been given, and treaties made with 
them. 
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~ The Earl of Chatham answered, he did 
not forget; that he well knew they had 
been employed, for the necessary purpose 
of war, as he presumed, and not to be 
stretched far and wide for murder and 
massacre, and all their concomitant hor- 
rors: that ifthe previous use of them by the 
French, our natural enemy, and the ine- 
vitable necessities of our army, obliged us 
to employ them in military purposes to 
scour the country or cover our flanks, the 
general who commanded, and who acted 
from those necessities, would account for 
them: that he now appealed to him in 
that House, and called upon him to de- 
clare, whether the administration in that 
war had ever directed or authorized the 
use of the savages? Whether ever a line 
from office had given that measure an offi- 
cial or public sanction? He reminded the 
noble earl (Gower) that his lordship was 
not then in office; but that he himself, 
who had then the honour to be secretary 
of state, assured their lordships, adminis- 
tration never had justified or authorized 
that measure. 

Lord Amherst confessed, that they had 
been employed last war in America; that 
they had been employed by both sides; 
and that pa both sides might have 
been in the wrong; but did not impute 
any sanction or knowledge of their use to 
administration. 

The House divided: For the Amend- 
ment 28; Against it 97. The Address 
was then agreed to. 


Protest against the Address of Thanks. ] 
The following Protest was entered: 

<“¢ Dissentient. 

«¢ Because this Address is a repetition 
of, or rather an improvement on, the ful- 
some adulation offered, and the blind en- 
gagements entered into on former occa- 
sions by this House, relative to this un- 
happy civil war. — (Signed )—EFrinc- 
HAM, RICHMOND.” 


The King’s Answer to the Lords’ Ad- 
dress of Thanks.] Tothe Address of the 
Lords, his Majesty returned this Answer : 
. My Lords, — 

‘‘T thank you for this very loyal and 
dutiful Address, as well as for your con- 
gratulations on the increase of my family, 
and for the regard you express on this oc- 
casion for the Queen.—The assurances 
you give me of your firm and temperate 
Sentiments respecting the measures in 
which we are engaged, are highly agree- 
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able to me; and I persuade myself that 
salutary effects must be the natural result 
of deliberation, conducted on such princi- 
ples. You will ever find, that the favou- 
rite wish of my heart is, to promote and 
effectuate the common happiness and wel- 
fare of all my dominions.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Address 
of Thanks.] The Commons being re- 
turned to their House, 

Lord Hyde rose for the purpose of 
moving an Address of Thanks, His lord- 
ship prefaced his motion by a panegyric 
on the prudence of government, the ne- 
cessity of the war, and the good conduct 
of our commanders, who, notwjthstanding 
some insinuations thrown out lately in the 
public prints, deserved our utmost confi- 
dence, and amply justified that hope which 
his Majesty as well as his ministers placed 
in their future exertions. He said, that 
the ense recidendum was not adopted until 
the views and actions of the Americans 
called loudly for the measure, and that he 
doubted not but the prudence of govern- 
ment would seize every opportunity to 
put a stop to the effusion of blood, when 
the honour, the dignity, or the interest of 
the nation would admit of such a desirable 
effort. His lordship concluded with mov- 
ing the following Address : 

_  §* Most Gracious Sovereign, 

‘© We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great Bri- 
tain, in parliament assembled, beg leave 
to return your Majesty the humble thanks 
of this House, for your most gracious 
Speech from the throne. 

“Deeply interested in every event 
which tends to increase your Majesty’s 
domestic felicity, and impressed with the 
liveliest sentiments of duty and attachment 
to the Queen; we beg leave to offer to 
your Majesty our congratulations on the 
birth of another princess, and on her Ma- 
jesty’s happy recovery. 
we We aur your Majesty, that we take 
a sincere part in the: confidence which 
your Majesty expresses, that the conduct 
and courage of your officers, and the spirit 
and intrepidity of your forces, both by sea 
and land, will, under the Divine Provi- 
dence, be attended with important success. 
But at the same time, we entirely concur 
with your Majesty in thinking, that it is 
necessary to prepare for such further ope- 
rations, as future events, and the contin- 
gencies of the war, may render expedient. 
And we learn, with much satisfaction, that 
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our Majesty is, for that purpose, pursu- 
ing the proper measures for keeping your 
land forces complete to their present esta- 
blishment. And whenever your Majesty 
shall be pleased to communicate to us any 
new engagements which you may have 
entered into for increasing your military 
force, we will take the same Into our con- 
sideration: and we trust your Majesty 
will not be disappointed in the gracious 
sentiments which you entertain of the 
zeal and public spirit of your faithful Com- 
mons. 

“ We are truly sensible, that your Ma- 
jesty’s constant care for the welfure of 
your people, and your generous concern 
for the happiness of mankind, dispose your 
Majesty to desire, that the peace of Europe 

‘may not be disturbed; but we acknow- 
ledge, with equal gratitude, your Majesty’s 
attention to the security of your king- 
doms, and the protection of the extensive 
commerce of your subjects, in having 
made a considerable augmentation to your 
naval force, on which the reputation and 
importance of this nation must ever princi- 
pally depend ; and we hear with the highest 
satisfaction, and rely with perfect confi- 
dence on your royal declaration, that your 
Majesty will always be the faithful guardian 
of the hgnouk of the British crown. 

<¢ We beg leave to assure your Majesty, 
that we will, without delay, enter into the 
consideration of the supplies for the en- 
suing year; and that we will cheerfully 
and effectually provide for all such ex- 
pences as shall be found necessary for the 
welfare and essential interests of these 
kingdoms, and for the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the measures in which we are en- 
gaged for the re-establishment of that con- 
stitutional subordination, which, we trust, 
with the blessing of God, your Majesty 
will be able to maintain through the se- 

veral parts of your dominions. 

- We acknowledge, with equal gratitude 
and admiration, your Majesty’s paternal 
declaration, that you will be ever watchful 
for an opportunity of putting a stop to the 
effusion of the blood of your subjects, and 
the calamities of war. 

«¢ Permit us to assure your Majesty, that 
we cannot but still entertain a hope, that 
the discernment of their true interests, the 
remembrance of the blessings they once 
enjoyed, and the sense of their present suf- 
ferings under the arbitrary tyranny of their 
leaders, will induce the deluded and un- 
happy multitude to return to their -alle- 

giance, and will re-animate their hearts 
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with a spirit of loyalty to their sovereign, 
and of attachment to their mother coun- 
try. 

%s The gracious and condescending man- 
ner in which your Majesty expresses your 
desire, that you may be enabled to restore 
peace, order, and confidence to your Ame- 
rican colonies, cannot fail of endearing 
your Majesty to the hearts of all your sub- 
jects ; and we assure your Majesty, that 
when this great work can be accomplished, 
and settled on the true principles of the 
constitution, your Majesty may depend on 
the most zealous concurrence and support 
of your faithful Commons.” 

Sir Gilbert Elliot,* in seconding the 
motion, observed, that though he had not 
the honour of a seat in the House when 
the grand objects of the present unhappy 
war were under the discussion of parlia- 
ment, yet he was well aware that they had 
been already viewed on both sides of the 
House in every light wherein they were 
capable of being scen. And, indeed, if 
they had not, it was perhaps now unneces- 
sary to discuss them. The question was 
not now whether America was originally 
right or wrong; but whether she should or 
should not remain independent. And 
taking the case of the colonies as it now 
stands, he was astonished that any man, 
born and educated in Britain, could stand 
up in that House to express a sentiment 
contrary to the spirit of the measures 
adopted by government, and conveyed to 
us in the language of his Majesty’s most 
gracious specch. He took occasion to in- 
troduce an observation on the present 
state of our trade and commerce; aver- 
ring, that, so far from being diminished 
by the present contest, as might reason- 
ably be feared, they were rather increased 
within the last twelve months. He heard 
nothing of our artisans being unemployed 
in any branch of trade in the kingdom ; 
and, bating a little increase of Juxury, 
which, upon the whole, was rather a 
thriving symptom, he believed the nation 
was in as flourishing a condition as at any 
period in his memory. He, in explicit 
terms, stigmatized those who were of an 
opposite opinion, as a set of people per- 
vaded with the spirit of faction. 

The Marquis of Granby lamented the 
consequences which must fall upon this 
nation as well as upon the Americans from 
so unnatural a war. He seemed to take 


* In October 1797, created a peer by the 
title of baron Minto. 
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an equal interest in the calamities it must 
bring upon both, and expressed the most 
ardent wish, of employing the present mo- 
ment to lay at least the ground-work of an 
accommodation. The powers of Great 
Britain had been exerted, during three 
successive campaigns, to obtain peace 
with that continent by the point of the 
sword; and flattering himself that the pre- 
sent moment of uncertainty, with respect 
to the success of our arms, was a most 
proper time for attempting to effect it by 
a measure of cordiality, he begged leave 
to move an Amendment, by inserting, 
after the words ‘to assure his Majesty, 
that,” at the beginning of the third para- 
graph, these words, ‘this House does 
most humbly advise and supplicate his 
Majesty to be pleased to cause the most 
speedy and effectual measures to be taken 
for restoring peace in America; and that 
no time may be lost, in proposing an im- 
mediate cessation of hostilities there, in 
order to the opening of a treaty for the 
final settlement of the tranquillity of those 
invaluable provinces, by a removal of the 
unhappy causes of this ruinous civil war, 
and by a just and adequate security against 
the return of the like calamities in times to 
come: and this House desire to offer the 
most dutiful assurances to his Majesty, 


‘that they will, in due time, cheerfully co- 


operate with the magnanimity and tender 
goodness of his Majesty, for the preserva- 
tion of his people, by such explicit and 
most solemn declarations and provisions of 
fundamental and irrevocable laws, as may 


_ be judged necessary for ascertaining and 


fixing for ever, the respective rights of 
Great Britain and her colonies.” 

Lord John Cavendish seconded the 
Amendment; and pointed out the incon- 
sistency of those sentiments of humanity 
in the King’s Speech, which the measures 
of administration so openly contradicted. 
‘He said, that, for an ideal revenue of 5 or 
600,0001., fifteen millions had been already 
expended ; that great professions had been 
made from the throne two years back, of 
what was to be done; but, instead of find- 
ing them fulfilled, he perceived that _fal- 
lere et effugere est triumphus with the mi- 
nistry ; for that Jast summer our coasts 
swarmed with the American privateers ; 
and how much their force was dreaded by 
government, he could prove, being himself 
an eye witness of the fortification of Dublin 
harbour, which had never been deemed 
necessary before, even in a war with our 
natural and most inveterate enemies :— 
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that so far from our succeeding every 
campaign, in his opinion the present mea- 
sures served only to lead to an eternity of 
war; that he could have no delight in the 
intelligence of the success of either force, 
as it must naturally be destructive of the 
dearest interests of this country. He had 
no objection to the congratulatory compli- 
ments to his Majesty contained in the Ad- 
dress, but wished heartily for the proposed 
amendment, thinking it the only step that 
could lead to the wished for reconciliation. 
He did this with the greater readiness, as 
he trusted #t would be universally alowed 
that the proposition came from the purest 
and most liberal motives; and as the young 
nobleman by whom it was offered was so 
circumstanced in point of fortune, family, 
and dignity, that it was impossible for any 
cause to affect the state in general, with- 
out having a similar effect with respect to 
him in particular. He then went into the 
conduct of the war during the three last 
campaigns, and from the little effect which 
coercion had produced, as well as from 
the ties of humanity and relative duties, 
deduced the expediency of adopting the 
measures recommended in the motion. 
Governor Johnstone said, he must con- 
demn the general and violent censure: 
thrown out by the young member (sir G. 
Elliot) on those gentlemen who had main- 
tained opinions different from his, for se- 
veral years before he came into parlia- 
ment, and who, at this day, found no 
reason to alter those opinions. He pro- 
fessed himself one of those gentlemen 
whom the young member had branded 
with the appellation of a faction, and to 
justify his sentiments, offered a variety of 
reasons chiefly deduced from facts. He 
spoke strenuously of the merit of lord 
Howe as a commander, not only from his 
conduct in the present war, but from his 
own personal knowledge of him. The dif- 
ficulties he must have met in his passage 
from New York to the Elk were nume- 
rous and immense ; yct he understood this 
gallant officer, equipped as a common 
sailor, with a jacket and trowsers, went 
himself into the boats, and with the plumb 
in his hands, conducted a large flcet up to 
Chesapeak Bay, through shoals and ob- 
structions, which it was thought by able 
officers were impracticable to get over. 
But he denied that any real clas had 
been acquired by those great achieve- 
ments; he denied that our trade was ina 
Hourishing state:.we had lost the Medi- 
terranean trade, the African trade; and 
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et a number of French bottoms 
d been employed to carry our own 
goods from the river Thames; and as the 

oung member must certainly be a man of 

earning, he ought to have known that a 
rise in the interest of money was a certain 
sign of the decay of trade. He said, that 
the contest was now of such a nature, that 
both sides of the House, he had no doubt, 
acted from principle, in defence of their 
differentopinions. Heexhortedthe House 
to be circumspect, in the step they were 
going to take, and not, without a ray of 
information from the ministry, now give 
the decisive vote to conquer or die! He 
.then gave a melancholy detail of the mi- 
litary operations of the present campaign, 
and particularly of general Burgoyne’s 
defeat ; and said that America was forced 
to declare her independence, in order to 
secure foreign assistance. The governor, 
therefore, drew as a conclusion, that, if 
success was not to be derived from such 
commanders, there must be some inherent 
obstacle in the cause in which they em- 
barked, which could not be got over. 
Here, in a digression, he drew a sketch of 
the state of Spain, under the reign of 
Charles 5,—of his vast conquests in dif- 
ferent parts of the globe, aad his discove- 
ries of unknown countries, and contrasted 
it with the abject and contemptible state 
that mighty empire was hurried into by 
his sort, in an ill-founded cantest with the 
United States of Holland; and from which 
it has never raised its head ; that the latter 
prince was the first who found out funding, 
and afterwards broke the national engage- 
ments he had thereby contracted. He 
observed that the alarming situation of 
this country might be collected from the 
present exorbitant interest of money, and 
that the trade of it was now in the hands 
of government. He concluded with re- 
marking, that all be wished, in order to 
accommodate the present differences, was 
to see America brought back to what she 
was at the end of the last war. 


Mr. Wilkes said; 


Mr. Speaker; by the established 
doctrine of parliament, 1 am authorized to 
consider the first day of a new session as 
peculiarly the day of the minister, perhaps 
more peculiarly so than even the impor- 
tant.day towards the close of the session, 
which is regarded as the day of his 
triumph, and called his opening the 
budget. On that day the minister sub- 
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mits to the House his state of the finances 
of this kingdom, an account of the various 
sums voted during the session, the ways 
and means he proposes of raising the 
supply, the certain and probable expences 
of the year, and in general the revenues 
and resources of the empire. This first 
day of a session is still more interesting, 
and holds forth more important matter to 
our consideration. The session is regu- 
larly opened by a speech from the throne, 
but, although pronounced by the king, it 
is parliamentary language always to stile it 


the speech of the minister, that in a far 


and full discussion of it, the sacred name 
of majesty may not be made use of to 
controul or check that freedom of debate, 
which is the essence, and constitutes the. 
great dignity, of an English House of 
Commons. The minister, Sir, then, in the 
speech, gives us a general view of our si- 
tuation both at home and abroad, the pro- 
bability of the continuance of war or 
peace, the state of foreign powers, so far 
as they are likely to affect this empire; 
and in short whatever has a relation to our 
internal security, or foreign connections 
with the allies of the crown. But, Sir, 
this is only the minister’s coup d’oeil of 
the kingdom; his declaration of what he 
thinks the actual situation of public af- 
fairs. It is a kind of ministerial chart, 
which this House may adopt, or reject, at 
pleasure, and pursue the same, or a course 
directly opposite. .I thought it necessary, 
Sir, to premise this before I go into the 
examination of the paper on our table, 
and I shall not scruple to avail myself of 
the right I claim, as one of the represen- 
tatives of the people, to treat that pro- 
duction as containing merely a sketch of 
the minister’s sentiments, as the substance 
of the political creed, which he wishes to 
be received by the nation. 2 

The Speech, Sir, in my idca, clearly 
conveys to this House a firm resolution to 
continue this uanatural, unjust, and bar- 
barous war, to our utter destruction. It 
breathes a spirit of unrelenting rage, - 
cruelty and carnage, a savage thirst of 
blood. Yet the torrents of blood already 
shed, and the prodigious waste of national 
treasure, have hitherto been followed with 
In the 
third ycar of the war nothing decisive has 
happened. We are still bleeding at every 
vein to support this American contest, and 
I see no probability of a near and final 
period. We cannot but observe in the 
declaration of the minister, that perse- 
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verance in error, that fatal obstinacy in 
the ils a of this mischievous plan, 
which must end in the ruin of our coun- 
try, and the complete establishment of 
another potent empire from the fragments 
of the British monarchy. Scarcely a 
faint gleam of hope dawns upon us. Mi- 
nisters seem determined to rush on to only 
imaginary conquest, but certain irretriev- 
able ruin ; for if the war should be con- 
tinued on the present wild and expensive 
pan it will effectually bankrupt the nation. 
re are told, Sir, in the speech, that 
the minister has ‘a just confidence that 
the conduct and courage of our officers, 
and the spirit and intrepidity of our forces, 
both by sea and land, will be attended with 
important success.” The high spirit and 
courage of Englishmen have never been 
doubted. Would to God, Sir, they were 
at this time exerted in a good cause, in 
a just and righteous quarrel! But, Sir, to 
this hour we know of no important suc- 
cess. We have scarcely a certainty of 
one favourable event of this year’s cam- 
' paign. Even the ministers tremble for 
the condition of general Burgoyne. 1 will 
however suppose, that every advantage, 
which the most sanguine friend of admi- 
nistration has propagated without proof, is 
at last authenticated, that Philadelphia is 
taken, and the army under general Wash- 
ington totally defeated. Let us recollect, 
Sir, what passed after Boston was taken 
by the British forces. Our general was 
soon besieged in that capital of New Eng- 
land, ignominiously, cooped up there many 
months with twenty regiments, and at last 
driven from thence. 1 know the colouring 
given to this retreat by the court part 
among us, and have been nauseated wit 
the cant terms of our generals changing 
their quarters, and shifting their position ; 
but I know likewise that their artillery and 
stores were left behind. All the military 
men of this country now confess that the 
retreat of general Howe from Boston was 
an absolute flight. I believe it was as much 
ro, as that of Mahomet from Mecca. 
Should Philadelphia be taken, we have 
indeed one more American town in our 
possession, if it is not reduced to ashes by 
us, like several other towns and _ villages. 
Shall we be able to keep Philadelphia 
Jonger than we did Boston? Will not ex- 
pericnce warrant me to suspect, that be- 
fore the winter is over, we shall hear of 
general Howe’s being besieged in Phila- 
delphia, and at last retiring from thence 
with the loss of his heavy cannon, and war- 
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like stores, as he did from Boston? The 
object of the last year’s campaign was thie 
conquest of the two Jerseys. It suc- 
ceeded. This year our troops have been 
obliged to evacuate both the Jerseys, — 
which are lately declared to be out of the 
King’s peace. I will likewise suppose, 
Sir, that the report of general Washing- 
ton’s defeat is confirmed, and the total 
dispersion of that army. I remember 
about a month before the affair of Tren- 
ton, the army of general Washington had 
so entirely melted away, that he had not 
five hundred men under his command: 
yet the prospect of success against the 
German mercenaries there gave him, at a 
critical moment, a small but spirited 
army ; and the just vengeance of America 
proved fatal to almost the whole body of 
Hessians at Trenton. Admitting that: 
general Washington has suffered a severe 
check, will he not be able to recruit 
from an immense tract of country de- 
voted to his cause and person? Still, Sir, 
two other provincial armies, in no small 
degree formidable, subsist ; one in Massa- 
chuset’s Bay, the other in South Carolina. 
They have received no check. They 
may march against the army of general 
Howe, reduced and weakened’ by the vic- 
tories, which he is said to have gained. 
To give the strongest force to this rea- 
soning, let me put the case of a general 
dispersion of the provincial troops in 
America, and of he dissolution of the 
Congress. What conduct can Great Bri- 
tain then pursue? How will you preserve 
a country which extends almost from 
Hudson’s Bay to the southern extremity 
of Florida? Will you garrison all the 
towns of any consequence through that 
immense extent of territory? Will your 
army separate, and go into cantonments ? 
If you do, wherever you are weak, you 
will be attacked, and your troops probably 
meet the fate of the Hessians at Trenton. 
But, Sir, this country neither has, nor 
can raise, an army adequate to these pur- 
poses ; and if we could hire all the regi- 
mented savages of Germany and Russia, 
the common destroyers of the human race, 
we must sink under the expence. The 


‘nation would be beggared by the effort. 


The noble lord at the head of our finances 
would soon find all] the pillars of public 
credit shaken to their foundations, and all 
the fountains of national wealth dried up 
and exhausted. On such terms America 
is not worth the holding. 

I am aware, Sir, that it will be said, the 
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Americans will, in case of general success 
on your part, give up the contest, and sub- 
mit to the terms you prescribe. The late 
experience of general Burgoyne is the 
fullest answer to this objection. He tells 
us, that the very provincials, who were 
most forward to profess themselves 
loyalists, and to take the oaths of allegi- 
ance, and submit to lieut. colonel Baum, 
were the first to fire upon him; that he 
was attacked on all sides, that he shewed 
great personal courage, but was over- 
powered by numbers. In short, Sir, 
there was a total destruction of that de- 
tachment. Mr. Burgoyne highly blames 
& provincial gentleman for being so incau- 
tious as to leave at liberty such as took 
the oath of allegiance, as if it were a better 
mode of persuading the others, to confine 
their countrymen the moment you consent 
to admit them to swear allegiance. Men 
are not converted, Sir, by the force of the 
bayonet at the breast, nor by imprison- 
ment. It is employing the violence of the 
highwayman. He takes your purse in- 
deed, but you recover it from him the 
instant you become stronger than the 
robber. Nor is this to be considered as 
treachery. It was a compact, not origi- 
nating from free will, or mutual consent, 
but founded merely in force, and dissolved 
in the same manner. But I believe the 
Americans are neither to be cozened, nor 
by violence deprived of either liberty or 
property. I therefore recur, Sir, to the 
wise Amendment to the Address, which 
the excellent lord has moved, to suppli- 
cate his Majesty, that no time may be lost 
in propesing an immediate cessation of 
arms, as the only means of beginning a 
treaty, and effecting a reconciliation with 
eur American brethren. The _ hostile 
measures echoed to the throne in the mi- 
nisterial address will be ineffectual, and 
only serve to strengthen the independence 
of the colonies, and give additional vigour 
to their resistance. We cannot succeed 
by force, nor in this commercial country 
is the object worth our while, were it pos- 
sible. Let us carry these plain and certain 
facts to the foot of the throne, and let par- 
liament hold likewise to the nation the 
language of truth, a language very diffe- 
rent from what we have hitherto heard 
from ministers. 

The nation, Sir, has been duped for 
several years by a succession of ministerial 
falsehoods. When the Boston Port Bill 
passed, the minister declared that we 
abould soon have America at our feet, for 
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the rest of the Massachuset’s Bay would 
desert Boston. The other provinces, he 
assured us, would, from a rooted jealousy, 
rejoice at her humiliation, and enjoy the 
prospect of dividing her trade. When the 
whole province became like one man, it 
was said the southern colonies however 
disapproved the conduct of New-England. 
After both the southern and northern co- 
lonies united, and made a common cause, 
we were told that means were found to 
prevent the meeting of the Congress. 
General Gage publicly declared, that he 
would be in the midst of them. He chose 
however not then to change his position. 
The Congress met without him, and in a 

rfect spitit of unanimity, for their wrang- 
ings were never heard but by the gentle- 
men on our Treasury-bench, and the ma- 
jority of this House. The non-importation 
and non-exportation agreements were like- 
wise declared impossible to subsist in a 
nest of known smugglers; yet time hag 
shewn how strictly they have been pre- 
served. It was likewise most confidently 
averred, that the cowardly Americans dare 
not assemble in arms, and that two regi- 
ments were sufficient to march through, 
and subdue, the rebellious colonies. This 
however must be acknowledged to be 
prior to the siege of general Howe, and 
the twenty regiments, in Boston. 1 will 
not, Sir, tire the House with recapitulating 
the regular succession of court tales and 
fictions. ‘They have long been the amuse- 
ment of mankind, both at home and 
abroad. Even at the present period mi- 
nisters give out, and affect to believe, that 
thirteen powerful colonies can be con- 
quered, after having for three years baffled” 
all the efforts of this country both by sea 
and land, trained and disciplined their 
people, settled to the satisfaction of the 
inhabitants their respective governments, 
raised large armies to serve during the 
war, provided for their pay, and collected 
immense stores of artillery, arms, and am- 
munition, seconded by the zeal of all 
America, and more than the good will and 
applause of all Europe—except the court 
faction among us. But, Sir, although 
America cannot be conquered, it may 
penere be regained by the mild arts of 
enity and justice, by temper and modera- 
tion. ‘The sword must first be sheathed, 
according to the proposed amendment of 
the noble lord, and then we may talk of 
peace on fair and solid terms, on terms of 
equality as brethren, as heirs of the same 
glorious free constitution, I indulge the 
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hope that things are not yet quite despe- 
rate. I am sure peace will be the greatest 
blessing to both countries. Ft js perhaps 
even more necessary for us than for them. 
The infant American state seems already 
to possess the strength and vigour of the 
infant Hercules, ready to be exerted in a 
- similar manner, in subduing the monsters 
of tyranny, cruelty, and violence. Our 
exhausted state is well known to our ene- 
mies, who triumph in our fatal distractions, 
and are preparing to avail themselves of 
our sinking condition. Sir, I must again 
and again repeat, that in my humble sen- 
timent a reconciliation with America is 
necessary for the salvation of this country. 
I mean a firm, lasting agreement with the 
colonies on terms of a just equality as to 
rights and privileges. Any other agree- 
ment would not be permanent ; that alone 
would save us from the impending ruin. 
The answer of the Privernates to the Ro- 
mans should govern us, * si bonam pacem, 
et fidam, et petpetuam—si malam, haud 
diuturnam.’”? The reception such an an- 
swer met with was worthy of the Roman 
people. Livy says, ‘ pars melior senatis 
ad meliora responsum trahere et dicere, 
viri et liberi vocem auditam.” 

The speech, Sir, seems to flatter us 
with a promise of attention to this great 
object, the restoration of peace to our 
distracted and dismembered empire. -It 
says, ‘‘ I shall ever be watchful for an op- 
portunity of putting a stop to the effusion 
of the blood of my subjects, and the cala- 
mities, which are inseparable from a state 
of war”? The ministers, Sir, rejected 
with indignity one happy opportunity of 
putting a stop to the effusion of blood, 
when, even after the battles of Lexington, 
Concord, and Bunker’s-hill, the Congress 
humbly supplicated his Majesty, ‘ to di- 
rect some mode, by which the united ap- 
plication of his faithful colonists to the 
throne may be improved into a happy and 
permanent reconciliation.” To the mad 
insult of the American secretary, lord 
Dartmouth, in September 1775, when he 
told the agents of the colonies, in the 
King’s name, that no answer would be 
given, all the subsequent calamities of this 
civil war are to be attributed, and perhaps 
the loss of half our empire. Many cala- 
mities, Sir, are undoubtedly inseparable 
from a state of war; yet the present war 
against our brethren in America has been 
attended with peculiar circumstances of 
cruelty, which fill the mind with horror, 
with calamities which are not igseparable 
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from a state of war. Are the scalping- 
knife and tomahawk necessary calamities 
of war? Are they inseparable from it? 
God forbid! I have read a late proclama- 
tion of that great general and preacher, 
Mr. Burgoyne, which is shocking to a 
civilized and generous nation. As a state- 
paper it disgraces our country. The im- 
‘ite court have often employed many 
inds of irregular troops, Croats, Pandours, 
and Hussars; but their names disgrace no 
public act. If they plunder, they do not 
torture. The pious preacher, Mr. Bur- 
goyne, complains of this froward and 
stubborn generation, and at the very mo- 
ment of mentioning his consciousness of 
Christianity, displays a spirit of cruelty, 
which is repugnant to every principle of 
humanity. He boasts that he will give 
stretch to the Indian forces under his di- 
rection, and they amount to thousands, 
Mercitul heaven! Thousands of Indian 
savages let loose, by the command of a 
British general, against our brethren in 
America! Human nature shrinks back 
from such a scene. ‘* At his heels, Jeasht 
in, like hounds, should famine, sword, and 
fire, crouch for employment.”?* Mr. Bure 
goyne’s feelings as a man, I fear, will not 
hereafter be as universally acknowledged 
as the military talents of the great general. 
In the present case I have that pity for 
him, and his employers, which they have 
not shewn to others. What, Sir, has been, 
and still continues, the conduct of Indian 
savages in war? Is it not to exercise the 
most shocking cruelties on their enemies, 
without distinction of age or sex? The 
conduct of this war goes on a par with its 
aang Has the feeble old man, the 
elpless infant, the defenceless female, 
ever experienced the tender mercies of an 
Indian savage? He drinks the blood of 
his enemy, and his favourite repast is hu- 
man flesh! Is a stretch given to thousands 
of these cannibals by the command, in a 
public manifesto, of one of the King’s ge- 
nerals? I am bold, Sir, to declare that 
such orders are unworthy the general of 
any Christian king. They are only be- 
coming a Jewish priest to a Jewish king 
in the most bloody and barbarous of a 
histories, the history of the Jewish nation. 
The orders of the Jewish priest were, 
‘‘ now go and smite Amalek, and utterly 
destroy all that they have, and spare them 
not; but slay both man and woman, infant 
and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and 


* Sirakspeare’s Prologue to King Henry 5. 
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ass.”? [1 Samuel, ch. xv. v. 3.] General 
Bargoyne threatens the Americans with 
* all the vengeance of the state,”’ not its 


justice, that “the messengers of wrath will | reagon. 


meet thei in the field, devastation, fa- 
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The old ally of this nation, Portugal, is: 
not: honoured with the slightest mention: 
in the Speech. I will give the House the 
Portugal is not only lost to us, 
but is become an acquisition to the House 


mine, and every concomitant horror.” Not | of Bourbon, by acceding to the Family 
the sword of even-handed justice, falling | Compact. By that treaty, Sir, the sub. 


only on the guilty heads of the bold rebels, 
but the savage tortures of a tomahawk 
from the thousands of Indians under his 
direction, on the innocent women and 
children. I remember, Sir, an hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Henry Dundas), whom I see 
in his place, a gentleman very high in the 
law, not only humanely proposing, accord- 
ing to the ideas, and in the language of 
his country, but dwelling with rapture on 
what he classically called a Starvation Bill 
for the poor Americans. I rely, however, 
Sir, on the spirit and prowess of the Ame- 
ricans, that they will neither suffer the 
fate of the Amalekites, nor retaliate the 
attempt on the savages of Europe. 

This year, Sir, we have aguin in the 
Speech repeated assurances from foreign 
powers of their pacific dispositions. The 
noble lord who moved the Address, thinks 
France will not change, and the hon. gen- 
tleman who seconded the motion, assures 
the House of the perfect amity of the 
neighbouring powers. Can any change, 
Sir, be equally advantageous to France as 
a perseverance in the present system? 
America now pours all her wealth into the 
lap of the House of Bourbon, which sees 
her ancient enemy daily perishing by a 
fatal civil war. Even the minister seems 
to awake from his long lethargy; for the 
Speech says, ‘* at this time, when the ar- 
maments in the ports of France and Spain 
continue, it is thought advisable to make 
a considerable augmentation to our naval 
force.”? Parliament ought to have been 
informed of the whole truth with respect 
to the treachery of France. I am sure, 
Sir, F shall not be contradicted, when I 
affirm, that France, the government of 
France, not covertly, por underhand, not 
secretly by merchants only, but directly 
and openly as a government, assist the 
Americans. The two Congress ships of 
war, which had the engagement with the 
Druid, are now refitting at L’Orient, on 
the coast of Brittany, and furnished with 
every necessary from the French king’s 
stores at that place. The fact is well 
known to the minister, and tamely sub- 
mitted to; but this open insult on the na- 
tion is endeavoured te be carefully con- 
cealed. 
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stance of which was published in the 
French Gazette, all the subjects of the 
House of Bourbon were to be equally fa» 
voured with the natives of each respective 
state, as to every privilege of naviyation 
and commerce. Such a treaty, Sir, di- 
rectly militates against many former trea» 
ties, of Utrecht, Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
others, particularly those with Spain. Ie 
will be @ fatal blow to the commercial in- 
terests of this kingdom, whenever it is’ 
carried into execution by the whole House 
of Bourbon. 

An universal gloom, Sir, seems to be 
spreading over our political hemisphere ; 
yet we are called upon by ministers to ad- 
dress the throne in such terms, as if we 
were only suffering a slight and transient 
misfortune, not groaning under the load 
of exorbitant and enormous taxes, and on 
the brink of ruin. Since the late augmen- 
tation of the Civil List, we seem to be 
wonderfully improved in chirping addresses. 
This is not, however, a piping time of 
peace. Compiiments during the calamity 
of a wide extended civil war, brought on 
by ministerial oppression, are absurd. The 
prospect from America is covered with 
clouds and darkness. A pleasing ray of 
light seems at the present moment to beam 
upon us from the noble lord’s een 
for an immediate cessation of arms. If 
that is rejected, I fear the nation will sink 
in despair. That preposition I consider as 
the first, most necessary step toa reconci- 
liation. After a cessation of arms, I hope 
our fleets anc ai. nes will be withdrawn, 
all the late unjust acts repealed, and the 
charters restored. Let us treat with the 
liberal spirit of freemen and Englishmen, 
Unconditional submission, is unconstitu- 
tional submission, and becomes only the 
slaves of an arbitrary monarch. Force 
against the vast American continent, we 
have found, avails us nothing. All coere 
cion appears to be impossible. The ata 
tempts of violence have been followed 
with deep distress, disgrace, shame and 
disappointment. Let us, therefore, at last 
hear, and obey, the voice of reason, which 
calls aloud upon us to save ourselves and 
our brethren. The times teem with events, 
which must determine the fate ef this ence 
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great and powerful empire. Let us be 
guided by the principles of lenity and jus- 
tice, that the blessings of peace and union 
may berestored, and permanently remain, 
to the whole empire. 

Mr. Alderman Bull. Sir, the motion 
of the noble marquis is, in the present si- 
tuation of our affairs, of so much impor- 
tance, that I cannot satisfy myself without 
giving my public testimony in favour of it. 
The distracted state of thisempire demands 
the most earnest attention of each indivi- 


dual of the representatives of the people., 


Divided and distressed as we ure at home, 
convulsed and distracted as they are in our 
once valuable colonies, uncertain as are 
the events of war, it behoves us to turn 
eur thoughts to conciliation and peace; to 
restore, if possible, and to establish on a 
basis that may be immovable, that good 
understanding which once so happily sub- 
sisted betwixt us and our brethren on the 
other side of the Atlantic. To enter into 
the question of taxation without represent- 
‘ation, after it has been so frequently and 
fully debated, would be a waste of time; I 
will therefore only declare, that, in my 
Opinion, property taken without the con- 
sent of the owner, or his representative, is 
robbery ; it is what our constitution never 
warranted; and any body of men who 
tamely submit to such an alienation of 
their birth-right, are utterly unworthy of 
the exalted name of freemen. This 
Amendment has peace for its object, and 
is founded upon tlie generous principle of 
equality. Can there be any reason urged 
why our brethren in America should not 
enjoy as fully all the privileges of the con- 
stitution, as our brethren in Ireland? Can 
there be any reason urged, why our 
brethren in Ireland should not enjoy all 
the privileges to which Englishmen are 
entitled? Iam confident there cannot.— 
Sir, it is the boast, it is the glory, it is the 
perfection of our constitution, that eve 

subject of it is equally interested in its pri- 
vileges. To preserve this equality, our 
heroic forefathers suffered and bled; they 
counted not their lives dear, but exposed 
them to dangers and to death, in defence 
o° their right of giving and granting their 
own money. A noble lord, once a valua- 
ble member of this House, declared within 
these walls, that he rejoiced that America 
had resisted. I, Sir, rejoice that the spirit 
of our forefathers, is seen to animate their 
descendants on the other side of the globe; 
and if ever such a claim should be exer- 
cised in our sister kingdom of Ireland, as 
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that we are now unjustly and cruelly exer- 
cising in America, I hope that a spirit of 
genuine liberty and resistance will arise, 
sufficient to overwhelm it. Hitherto, Sir, 
we have been fascinated with the unmean- 
ing parade of the uncontroulable authority 


of the parent state, and the supremacy of 


parliament. We have been shedding the 
blood of many brave men, and wasting the 
money of the people, for a mere phantom ; 
and have, at length, been hurried on, b 
our-mad ideas of superiority and invincibi- 
lity, to the very brink of destruction. The 
predictions long since declared in this 
House, have in part already been accom- 
plished; injustice has its reward; disap- 
pointment and disgrace its portion. In 
this horrid contest, we have gained nothing 
but unhappy experience ; experience, how- 
ever, by which wise men would profit. 
What has it opened to us? Scenes of re- 
turning commerce and felicity?) No :—on 
the contrary, nothing but scenes of general 
distraction and misery. Let us, therefore, 
seize the present favourable opportunity. 
Let us bury in eternal oblivion our past | 
animosities ; and. by an offer of peace and 
of liberty, reconcile those whose friendship 
is our interest, but whose enmity, in the 
end, will certainly be our ruin. 

Sir Philip Jennings Clerk. I shall 
heartily concur in the first part of the 
proposed Address, which is to convey our 
dutiful congratulations to the King, on 
the safe delivery of the Queen, and the 
birth of another princess; but having con- 
stantly opposed the American war, from | 
the commencement, as thinking it might 
and ought to have been avoided; it will 
not be wondered at, that I should now re- 
fuse to give my assent to those other parts 
of this Address, which are to convey as- 
surances to the throne, of our intentions 
to furnish means of prolonging and con- 
tinuing the war. Ido most heartily adopt 
the Amendment made by the noble lord : 
it is of a conciliating nature, tending to 
put an end to this unfortunate quarrel, 
which has brought this country to the eve 
of its ruin, and which, if persevered in, 
must end in its destruction. A motion of 
a nature similar to this, was made by a 
noble earl in another House, in the early 
part of these troubles. That noble earl, 


the greatest minister and the ablest states- 


man this country ever boasted, wishing to 
save this country a second time from im- 
pending ruin, stepped forth in its distress, 
and produced a plan of a Bill, which 
would at once have prevented all the ca- 
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lamities which since that time have be- 
fallen us. He forewarned you at that time 
of all the distresses and dangers which 
have since happened. Unheppily for this 
country, little credit was given to his pre- 
dictions ; his plan of accommodation was 
rejected, not because it was disapproved, 
but there is too much reason to think that 
a jealousy of that great man’s abilities 
deprived us of the benefit of his proffered 
services. His plan, so dissimilar to that 
of gentlemen in administration, could not 
be accepted without depriving them of 
their places. A reason which, I fear, will 
protract this war, as long as any honest 
man has a guinea left in his pocket, or a 
man, woman or child left alive in Ame- 
rica, if we continue to furnish ministers 
with means to destroy them. A great 
price indeed for their services! Had that 
noble earl’s plan been accepted, we should 
be considered as their friends, not their 
murderers; and should now probably be 
in quiet possession of our colonies. The 
pecne of that country would be now 
ooking up to us for protection. Then, 
by a revival of trade and their assistance, 
we should be in a situation not to cringe 
to any foreign power, but to demand, if 
necessary, that justice by the sword, 
which we are now obliged to implore by 
memorials and petitions. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair said he was asto- 
nished that on the first day of tlie session, 
when parliament, particularly under such 
critical circumstances as the present, 
should expect every information that mi- 
shee were able to furnish, in order to 
justify the House in pledging itself to sup- 
ply government, not one man in adminis- 
tration had deigned to stand up to give 
parliament the smallest ray of light on the 
present state of affairs. It was unknown 
how we stood with respect to France and 
Spain ; and it was strongly suspected that 
Portugal had acceded to the Bourbon 
compact. ‘These were circumstances that 
should have some influence on our mea- 
sures, and whatever knowledge govern- 
ment had of those matters, ought of course 
to be laid before the House; and the 
withholding such information, was a suffi- 
cient reason for the House to postpone 
the Address till they should be better in- 
structed. 

Lord North said, he thought it necessary 
to clear up the point started by the learned 
serjeant respecting the information he 
hinted at; for, that in the course of twenty 
years attendance in that House, he never 
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remembered it to be the business of the 
minister to give a comment on the King’s 
speech. And in answer to a charge of 
another hon. gentleman, it was the first he 
heard of general Burgoyne, like Samuel, 
putting man, woman, and ass, to the . 
sword, as had thus been wantonly imputed 
tohim. That the Indian savages in the 
King’s service were headed by proper of-. 
ficers, who had it in charge to prevent the 
inhumanities complained of: that, lest it 
be deemed improper to have secured the 
Indians, it was necessary to inform the 
House, that the Americans had made 
overtures to gain them to their service, 
and therefore it was thought prudent to 
engage them, as an effectual means, among 
many others, of suppressing the rebellion. 
With respect to the odious aspersion 
thrown on the character of that military 
senator, now in his country’s service, he 
trusted he should see him take his seat 
again in that House, when, he had no 
doubt, he would be able to defend himsel£ 
fully.against any man, who would rise up 
and accuse him. As to the unhappy war 
itself, he wished as heartily as any member 
for the happy moment to arrive, when 
something might be chalked out to effect 
the wished-for accommodation; but that 
happy moment must’ be the moment of 
victory. He confessed they were in the 
dark with respect to the late operations, 
having received no intelligence from sir 
W. Howe since a day or two after his 
landing at the head of the Elk river: he 
said, it would be absurd to order a cessa- 
tion of arms on the part of the King’s 
troops, as such a step would naturally im- 
ply that their original claim would be ad- 
mitted; but said, the commanding officers 
had a power of granting a cessation when- 
ever they deemed it expedient. With re- 
spect to foreign powers, he assured the 
House, that from every thing he had been 
able to collect, he could not find it was 
the interest, nor did he believe it was the 
intengion of France or Spain to go to war 
with us; but as they thought proper to 
keep on foot great armaments in their se- 
veral ports, he deemed it prudent to put 
this country in an equal state of defence, 
to guard against the possibility of an at- 
tack; that the language of the court of 
France was by no means that of war; 
whenever it had been deemed unintelligi- 
ble, strong remonstrances had been made, 
and redress had been received; that they 
had published the strongest declarations, 
forbidding any countenance being shewn 
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the Americans; ani, in co of 
this conduct of the French ministry,:no 
depredations had been committed on our 
coast. 

Mr. Burke expressed great concern that 
the matters urged by so many respectable 
members as spoke before him should be 
treated so lightly, and took an opportunity 
of complimenting the several honourable 
persons already mentiened, end ridiculed 
the haughtiness of the minister. If it 
were possible, we would give a detail of a 
speech, which in the course of almost two 
hours, commanded the attention, excited 
the laughter, and sometimes drew tears 
from the sympathizing few; but we must 
omit all those changes of ridicule which 
were rung oe ingenuity upon the de- 
feace which lord North.made in answer to 
the charge against general Burgoyne’s 
proclamation ; also pass over his proofs of 
the futility of our conquests in the colonies, 


end touch only on that pathetic eupplica-. 


tion which he made to the House, to seize 
the present happy moment to attempt an 
accommodation, when neither elated with 
insolent victory, nor debased with abject 
diefeat, we could with honour to ourselves 
make such proposals to our colonists, as 
they could, without dishonour, accept. 
‘He apostrophised with a degree of enthu- 
siasm upon the noble spirit of men, who, 
if they had not been rebels, he could have 
‘been lavish in praising; of women who, 
reduced by the ruin of civil discord, to the 
amost horrible situation of distress and po- 
werty, had constancy, generosity, and pub- 
‘lic spirit, to strip the blankets, in a freezing 
season, from themselves and their infants, 
to send them to the camp, and preserve 
that army which they had sent out to 
fight for their liberty. And shall Britons, 
maid he, overlook such virtue? and will 
they persist in oppressing it? Shall we 
‘give them no alternative but unconditional 
submission? A three years war has not 
terrified them, distressed as they are, 
from their great purpose. Let us try the 
spower of lenity over those generous bo- 
~goms. 

Mr. Fox assented, that the idea of con- 
quering America was ‘absurd; and that 
-such an event was, in the nature of things, 
-absolutely impossible. He proved his as- 
swertion from the situation of the country, 
‘the.-disposition of the people,.and the dis- 
-tance from: Great Britain. . He said, that 
though the resources of this empire were 
-such.asto enable us to carry on the war 
sfonseveral campaigns more, there was .a 
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fundamental error in the proceedings, 
which would for ever prevent our generals 
from acting with success: that no man of 
common sense would have placed the two 
armies in such a position as from their 
distance made it utterly impossible that 
one should receive any assistance from the 
other. That the war carried on by gene- 
ral Burgoyne, was a war of posts: that 
the taking of one did not subdue the 
country, but that it would be necessary to 
conquer ,it inch by inch: that his army 
was not equal to the task—the numerous 
skirmishes with the enemy, and the natural 
difficulties of the country, would so retard 
his motions, that the campaign must be 
ended before the object of it was fulfilled ; 
and that if he was happy enough to join 
sir W. Howe, it. must be with nothing 
more than the shattered remains ef an 
army mouldered away, which might have 
been of some service to the cause, if by 
the blunders of the ministry they had not 
been sent where it was impossible they 
could act, unless under the greatest disad- 
vantages; such as must be obvious to a 
man of the meanest abilities, and which 
would escape no one but the inauspicious 
minister for American affairs. 

He was severe on lord George Germain : 
he declared that ever since the day that 
nobleman forced himself into administra- 
tion, our affairs began remarkably to de- 
cline. Thatit was the measures which he 
dictated to the ministry, that drove the 
Americans to a declaration of indepen- 
dence; and that -as le was the cause of 
the continuance of the war, so he should 
not only be removed from the management 
of our officers, but be made to know, that 
@ minister is accountable to the nation for 
the orders he gives, and the measures he 
advises. He expressed the greatest 
horror at arming the Indians, and letting 
them loose, not only against the troops of 
America, but also against the defenceless 
women and children, whose bodies even 
death could not rescue.fram the ineults 
and barbarity of the savages. He said, he 
wondered how a prinée famed for his hu- 
manity, benevolence, and sanctity of man- 
ners,.as the present King was, could abet . 
or suffer such miscreants to remain in his 
camp, when it was well known that bru- 
tality, murder,-and destruction, were ever 
inseparable from Indian warriors: 

He took.a cursory review of the opera- 
tions of the several campaigns; .shewed 
how. little we had gained, and of course 
how little we might expect to gain: and 
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expressed his hearty wishes that we were 
now in as good a state, as when the noble 
lord found us, in 1775. He asserted that 
France was the directress of our motions; 
that we went no farther than she thought 


proper to permit us; and that the fate of 


the American contest depended on her 
councils ; that if she declared war, the im- 
mediate consequence must be an evacua- 
tion of America; our troops and ships 
must be called home to defend ourselves, 
and America of course become free. He 
reprobated all the proceedings : and asked 
for what purpose hostilities were com- 
menced? If it was to maintain the Navi- 
gation Act, why were so many French 
bottoms employed in the river? If it was 
to raise a revenue, he observed, that the 
ministry took a very serious step to effect 
their purpose, by plunging the nation into 
anew debt of fifteen millions. If they in- 
tended to secure the commerce of America 
by arms, they had most happily hit upon 
a plan, that not only deprived us of the 
benefit of it, but had thrown it all into the 
hands of our enemies. He said, if terms 
were offered to the Americans before it 
was too late, they might perhaps accept 
them: that at least it would be doing no 
more than justice required at our hands; 
that it would detach many of them from 
the Congress, and by dividing them, faci- 
litate a conquest; that he could not wish 
to see them reduced to unconditional sub- 
mission ; which it was not fmore unjust to 
require, than impossible to force them to. 
He concluded by giving his hearty consent 
to the Amendment. 

Lord George Germain informed the 
hon. gentleman who spoke last, that he 
- had never deemed himself of so much 
consequence as he did at that moment; 
when he was told by the hon. gentleman, 
that the Americans declared their inde- 
ponences because he came into office. 

he hon. gentleman was possessed of vast 
abilities, which he employed to render his 
measures not only contemptible, but cri- 
minal in the eyes of the House; that it 
was natural for him to feel himself hurt by 
the charges of the hon. gentleman, and 
that he hoped the House would indulge 
him with alittle attention, while he endea- 
voured to wipe away the blot which the 
hon. gentleman had seemed anxious to fix 
upon his administration. He then begged 
leave to inform the gentleman, that before 
he came into office, he was asked by the 
noble lord near him (lord North) if he 
w ould support those sentiments in office he 
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had before delivered in parliament; upon 
which he had desired to see their plan of 
operations, and finding them agreeable to 
his ideas, he declared he would, and would 
have no objection to serve his sovereign 
in .place, with the same alacrity he did 
when out, as long as the system laid down 
was not inconsistent with the spirit of the 
constitution, For the truth of what he 
advanced he appealed to the noble lord. 
For his part, he said, he could not see 
the shadow of a reason which could justify 
the assertion of the hon. gentleman, that 
affairs had grown worse since the manage- 
ment of them was committed to his hands. 
When his Majesty had honoured him with 
the post of secretary of state, the King’s 
troops were besieged in Boston, Nova 
Scotia was in danger, and the Floridas 
threatened with an invasion by the Caroli- ~ 
nians : in a word, even hope, at the time, 
seemed- in some degree presumption; 
yet, to the honour of administration, and 
our commanders in America, he was 
' happy to say, that the gloomy prospect 
had disappeared, and given place to the 
most promising scene of success. No 
official information, indeed, had been re- 
| ceived from sir W. Howe; but from the 
| rivate advices that had been brought to 
hand, there was every reason to conjecture 
that general Washington has received a 
check, and that general Howe was, most 
probably, now pursuing his blow and im- 
proving his advantage; and to this, he 
said, it was natural to attribute his silence. 

With regard to the Canada expedition, 
the hon. gentleman was under a mistake 
when he imagined that general Burgoyne 
had orders to fight his way to New York, 
there to join sir W. Howe: that his orders 
to the former were to clear the country of 
rebels as far as Albany, which town was 
prescribed to him as the boundary of his 
expedition, unless circumstances might 
make it necessary to co-operate with ge- 
neral Howe, in which case he was to assist 
him to the utmost ofhis power. The ope- 
rations of the campaigns, since he became 
a minister, had been wisely planned, and 
executed with no less spirit than judg- 
ment; and such were the measures pur- 
sued, that had it not been for the unfore- 
seen misfortune at Trenton, there was 
every reason to believe that the last cam- 
paign would have been decisive. 

The treaty with the Indians was grossly 
misrepresented, and sorry he was to say, 
that there had not been candour enough 
on the other side of the House, to acknow- 
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Yedge that government was driven to that 
measure by necessity. The Americans, 
It is well known, tampered with the In- 
dians, and strained every nerve to induce 
them to take an active part against the 
King’s friends ; and the idea of treating 
for a neutrality, was never started, till the 
effort to make them take up the war 
hatchet had proved abortive. We at worst 
but copied the righteous and infallible 
Congress, but with more success. ,When 
general Burgoyne treated with the savages, 
he insisted that if they joined his forces, 
they should absolutely conform to his laws 
of subordination ; and the Sachems, to 
whose commands the Indians are known 
to pay the most implicit obedience, gave 
the general the most positive assurances 
that their men would observe the strictest 
discrpline. When a measure does not 
answer the expectation of the planner, 
after he has taken every possible precau- 
tion to ensure success, it must surely be 
unreasonable to blame men, merely for 
not being able to command events. 

His lordship observed that the hon. 
gentleman had paid him a compliment, for 
which he was not bound to thank him, as 
he was thoroughly convinced it was not 
intended as such. It was plain the hon. 
gentleman was no enemy to the Ameri- 
cans, and his being so very strenuous for 
removing him from the direction cf affairs 
seemed to indicate, that success would be 
more likely to attend the arms of the 
rebels, it he ceased to have the direction 
of affairs. The hon. gentleman had en- 
deavoured to create a jealousy in the 
breast of the premier, but he was too well 
assured of his noble colleague’s good 
sense, to be under any apprehensions on 
that head: as he came into office without 
desiring it, so he was ready to retire 
from it without regret, the moment that 
Ifouse should disapprove of his measures. 
His circumstances, he thanked Heaven, 
were such as not to force him to submit to 
any disgraceful terms, and to render the 
emoluments of a minister unnecessary to 
his subsistence. He knew he was respon- 
sible for his orders, and flattered himself 
be had never delivered any, which would 
dishonour him. He did not ‘want the 
Americans to lay down their arms and 
submit unconditionally to the law of the 
conqueror; they might treat by indivi- 
duals; nor were the commissioners with- 
out sufficient powers to act. 

There was every reason, he declared, to 
- hope for success in America. The Con- 
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gress, by the great bounties offered for 
soldiers, shewed they were hard set to re- 
cruit their forces; the hardships the peo- 
ple actually suffered under their despotic 
tyrants, compared with the mild govern- 
ment they had withdrawn themselves from, 
and under which they had become so 
powerful, had nearly brought them to a 
sense of their error, and made them sick 
of rebellion. They boasted of liberty; 
but surely no one in his senses would say, 
that the shadow of liberty was to be found 
among men, where the smallest complaint 
against the established government was 
punished with imprisonment and confisca- 
tion of goods; where if a gentleman should 
say half as much against their usu 
power, as had been said that night against 
the rulers of the nation, his life would be 
made to answer for his boldness. As the 
Amendment, if carried, would tend to 
keep up the spirit of independence, which 
had for some time past hurried away their 
reason, he should think himself an enemy 
to his country, if he should do otherwise 
than stamp it with his negative. 

Colonel Barré shewed the necessity of 
sending out full powers to the commis- 
sioners, of presenting the olive branch to 
the Americans before they became utterly 
irreconcileable to Great Britain: he com- 
plained that his letters were opened by 
the orders of the ministers, and that no 
officer from America dared to speak to 
him, as he was looked upon as a proscribed 

erson. : 

Mr. Temple Luttrell said, he had not 
an idea that any member who conscien- 
tiously fulfilled his duty to the public, 
could vote for the Address. That so un- 
becoming a courtesy to the crown, should 
never get the ascendant in his mind over 
that impulse of loyalty and true regard to 
the King, which prompted him to fore- 
warn his sovereign of those imminent dan- 
gers which threatened both his realms, 
and his person, in case the present blood 
measures of his ministers should at this 
conjuncture be pursued with so unrelent- 
Ing a perseverance as the Speech from the 
throne seemed to threaten. He lamented 
that every session since he held a seat in 
that House, had been opened with a speech 
from the throne, which merited, in his 
humble opinion, very severe reprehensions 
from the delegates of a free people; for 
he was not so fortunate as to possess a seat 
in parliament, till the bright era of the 
age reign was quite at an end. He 

ad not the happiness to be seated among 
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them, when his Majesty, contemplatin 
the honour and glory in which he found 
this empire at the death of his royal grand- 
father, assured the Commons, that “ the 
rights of all his subjects were as dear to 
_ him as any prerogative of the crown.” 
For this assurance, he should undoubted! 
have been among the first to vote an ad- 
dress of thanks. He was not among 
them, when his Majesty declared that it 
was ‘his determined purpose to counte- 
nance and encourage the practice of true 
religion and virtye;’’ that sensible of 
‘* our trade and commerce being the great 
gource of national wealth, they should be 
the fixed object of his never-tailing care 
and attention ;”? and when recounting the 
rapid and important victories which had 
attended the British arms in every quarter 
of the globe against a formidable foreign 
enemy, the minister of that ny did so far 
justice to the benevolent feelings of his 
royal master, as to state those se en 
transcendantly glorious, ‘ because effected 
almost without any effusion of Christian 
blood.”? This was surely a speech from 
the throne, that mented the unanimous 
thanks of a British House of Commons. 
Sir, since I have been in parliament, [have 
heard no speeches from the throne, but 
such as have tended to deprive a great 
part of his Majesty’s faithful ee of 
their dearest rights, and unalienable liber- 
ties ; to bring one half of his people un- 
conditionally prostrate at the feet of the 
other half; such measures only as have 
“ unconstitutionally and dangerously ad- 
vanced the regal prerogative ;”? proposi- 
tions and sentiments ‘ subversive of true 
religion and virtue,”’ and utterly destruc- 
tive of the trade and commerce of this 
country. And, to complete all, the mi- 
bisters who compose these speeches, and 
defile with them the royal lips, having, by 
diabolical machinations, kindled a most 
impious and horrid civil war, and from 
time to time thrown store of combustibles 
into the flames, recount the failure and 
‘disgrace of the British arms instead of 
conquest, and triumph in the effusion of 
native blood, and the massacre of thou- 
sands of his Majesty’s subjects, as equally 
grateful to parliament, with the most he- 
roic victories heretofore obtained over 
France and Spain. Such men, such prin- 
ciples, and such practices, shall never be 
treated of by me without the strongest 
terms of execration. The gentleman 
therefore, whoever he be, for resume 
he is not out of bearing, who favoured 
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me with a very polite, anonymous invita- 
tion tothe Cockpit yesterday evening, will 
here receive my thanks for his kind inten- 
tions, and accept of my excuse for non- 
attendance. I, indeed, never go to the 
Cockpit at Whitehall, nor to any other 
cockpit; and when, upon an enquiry, I 
understood that none resorted to that . 
cockpit, but such as were determined, ag 
all events, to follow the standard of the 
present men in power, I took for granted 
(and have not been much deceived) that 
the speech and address there settled, would 
be fit only for a cockpit, in the original 
meaning of the word; that sort of theatre, 
so disgraceful to the humanity of Eng- 
lishmen; a rendezvous for ruffians and 
black-legs, to disport with the lives of in- 
nocence, generosity, and valour. The 
cockpit was the place in which he should 
have judged the ministers to have learnt, 
that the most effectual way to put an end 
to the war, was by the tomahawks, and 
cannibal fury of the Quebec Indians. The 
worthy baronet who seconded the motion 
for an Address, presumes, that “ every 
man will-admit the supreme sovereignty 
of this country to be vested in the legisla- 
ture ;” but it seems the supreme sove- 
reignty is now transferred in fact to the 
Cockpit, and wefarcically meet here for no 
better purpose than to confirm and regis- 
ter the acts of that more august assembly. 
The best criterion, I imagine, from 
whence we can judge of the real sense of 
parliament on the first day of the present 
session, is from considering what the sense 
of parliament was, respecting this horrible 
war, at the close of the session last year, 
when you, Sir, with proper dignity and 
firmness, having touched upon the very 
profuse sums which had been allowed by 
the. Commons to the crown, for maintain- 
ing the American war, observed, they had 
| been thus liberal, hoping that means would 
| be found to stop the ravages of war, and 
the destruction of his Majesty’s subjects, 
without which there was but too much 
reason to fear, that consequences would 
ensue ruinous to the prosperity, perhaps 
fatal to the safety of these kingdoms. 
Have such means been attempted, or 
thought of by ministers? Why, then, are 
we assured in the Speech, that every op- 
portunity will be watched to mgke peace ? 
And why does the minister in the blue 
ribbon now tell us, that every man in the 
nation wishes for peace? But, says the 
hon. member, who so ingeniously second- 
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touch on the original cause of the war, 
that is not now the subject in point, ‘* we 
have come to a decision ; the dye is cast,”’ 
Here we are again brought back to that 
favourite passage of the Rubicon, and the 
jacta est alea; of a truth there is some 
justice in the comparison, between our 
‘ministers crossing the Atlantic, and Cesar 
crossing the river Rubicon from Gaul ; for 
though these ministers, considered as 
statesmen, or as commanders, are no more 
like Ceesar, than I to Hercules, yet did 
he, like them, take up the battle against 
the constitution of his country; and hav- 
ing rashly made the first decisive step, 
he saw no possibility of receding, without 
the Joss of his credit and his offices, per- 
haps the forfeiture of his life; for bis of- 
fences had been scarce less criminal than 
those of Cataline. What Cicero remark- 
ed of the march of Ceesar towards the ca- 
pital of Italy, may also be well applied to 
Our ministers: ‘ He came well provided 
_ with every thing,” says that celebrated 
orator, ‘* excepting a good cause.’? But 
before I dismiss this transaction of the 
Rubicon, which is so favourite a trait of 
history with the leaders and over-rulers of 
administration, I would conjure them to 
deduce from thence one wholesome lesson, 
which is this: when Cesar crossed the 
Rubicon, he yet proposed to the senate, 
to withdraw his army on certain very 
humble conditions ; ‘and the matter being 
agitated in the senate, Marcellus the con- 
sul, and the Patrician faction in general, 
held it unbecoming the dignity of the 
commonwealth, ‘to treat with rebels, 
having arms in their hands ;” so they pre- 
served their etiquette, and in the course of 
avery few days, paid for it with the total 
loss of their power, and the annihilation 
of the liberties of their country. - 
Mr. Luttrell then observed, that he 
much approved of the Amendment, but 
wished it to have gone somewhat farther, 
as the minister now positively declared, he 
would pive up taxation, if such concession 
were likely to effectuate a peace. With 
great deference to better judgment, he 
should therefore presume that, after con- 
gratulations on the birth of a princess, he 
should wish to add, “ humbly beseeching 
his Majesty, that it be an instruction to 
the commissioners in America to treat of 
ne of peace, or a suspension of 
lostilities, as expediency may require, 
- with any convention, congress, or other 
collective body, or with any person or 
persons which said commissioners shall 
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find entrusted to convey the sentiments of 
one or more of the revolted provinces ; 
and to assure his Majesty, that his faithful 
Commons, willing to go all justifiable 
lengths to prevent a further ettusion of 
blood, and to avert the dreadful calamities 
which accumulate on this divided empire, 
are earnestly disposed, as a ground-work of 
conciliation and amity, to eo-operate with 
the other branches of the legislature of 
Great Britain, in pledging the national 
faith, in the most explicit and sacred man- 
ner, that no taxes nor contributions what- 
ever, should henceforward, at any time, 
be attempted to be levied on the colonies 
of North America, without the assent or 
concurrence of the immediate representa- 
tives of the said colonies respectively.”’ 
Mr. Luttrell asked if any country gen- 
tleman would now contend for taxation; 
if so, he should only say such country 
gentleman was fitter for St. Luke’s than 
for St. Stephen’s. He did firmly be- 
lieve, if taxation were once given up, and 
that great minister, who early in the late 
war saved this country from utter ruin, 
invited again into office, with a lenient 
disposition, to heal those wounds our civil 
distractions had made on either side the 
Atlantic, and with talents and a spirit 
equal to so difficult a contest, if irremedia- 
bly and unhappily necessary to continue 
it, this nation might yet be saved. We 
should then ascertain, whether the Ame- 
ricans, to a man, fight for nothing short 
of independence; and whether, as the 
hon. seconder so positively insisted, * the 
only road to peace is through the havoc 
and carnage of war ;”’ for his part, clear he 
was, such a change of men and measures 
would divide the continental Congress and 
army into factions, and so far answer a 
wise purpose; but, at all events, he fairl 
owned, he thought any terms of reconcili.. 
ation more eligible than an exterminating 
war; for he observed, that subjects, thus 
subjugated, could only be treated in one 
of the three following ways: you must 
better their condition, which he presumed 
nobody could suppose these ministers, 
with their scalping savages and German ~ 
assassins, to have at al] in their contempla- 
tion: if you refuse to better their condi- 
tion, would you rule them by a military 
force? If you attempt it, you assured] 
effectuate the third piece of policy, whic 
is extermination; for, believe me, the 
American settlers will rather emigrate, 
by whole provinces, far as New Mexico or 
California, or even to those ice-bound 
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islands lately discovered near the south 
- pole, than submit to military power ; and 
your best hope will be, to begin to colo- 
nize that vast and fertile continent quite 
anew, and for more auspicious ends, with 
your Hessian and Brunswick hirelings, 
who escape the conflict, and their fruitful 
trulls. Mr. Luttrell asked, if what the 
earl of Chatham had foreseen last season 
had not actually come to pass? He told 
you that the fair promises of the vernal 
season would surely end in autumnal dis- 
appointments. Mr. Luttrell then com- 
pared the conduct and catastrophe of ge- 
neral Burgoyne, at the head of the northern 
army in America, with that of Charles the 
Bold, duke of Burgundy, when he issued 
the most severe proclamations against the 
brave Switzers in the canton of Berne, 
looking upon them as already conquered ; 
he carried with him chains to lead them 
captive at the feet of his cavalry, and he 
gave them notice, that he would cause to 
be erected the most stately monuments to 
his martial fame, in the very heart of their 
country. Sir, he fulfilled his promise: a 
monument they erected for him in the 
form of a charnel-house, filled with the 
skulls and skeletons of the invading army, 
which was totally overthrown through the 
intrepidity of the Swiss peasants near the 
town of Morat, and the victors furnished 
his monument with this emphatic inscrip- 
tion: “Carolus Burgundie dux inclitus 
hoc sui monumentum reliquit,”” &c. Mr. 
Luttrell said it was probably but in vain 
to hold up such bloody scenes, in terro- 
rem, before the hardened authors and con- 
ductors of this unnatural quarrel; Mr. 
Speaker might as well put an hungry 
leech on the richest vein of his body, and 
counsel with it not to draw blood, as to 
talk with these contractors, pay-masters, 
treasurers, commissaries, and a long list of 
et eeteras, who traffic thus lucratively with 
the calamities of their country, to relin- 
quish their hold, and confess their ambi- 
tion and their rapacity satisfied. The mi- 
nority therefore, of which he should cer- 
tainly be one, had only to lament, that a 
sovereign, so moral and pious as ours now 
on the throne, so humane and so gene- 
rous, so capable of governing a free peo- 
ple with honour, prosperity and renown, 
should already have sacrificed one half of 
his dominions, and desperately hazard the 
loss of the other, to cherish and aggran- 
dize a more immoral and profligate, a more 
tyrannical and sanguinary, and in short, a 
more weak sct of ministers, than ever tried 
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the patience of the English nation, under 
the worst of the Stuart kings. The wor- 
thy baronet who supposed the navy of 
Great Britain, in our home ports, to be at 
resent more formidable than the com- 
bined naval force of France and Spain, 
had been grossly misinformed; but he 
should reserve a discussion of that impor 
tant business to a future day. 
The House then divided on the Amend- 
ment: 


Tellers. 
Mr. Fox 7“ 2 «= « 
Yeas Mr. Byng - - = - t 86 
Nos Mr. Charles Townshend 


Mr. Robinson - - - {21s 


So it passed in the negative. After 
which the original Address was agreed to. 


Nov. 21. Lord Hyde brought up the 
Report of the Address. On the motion, 
that it be read agecond time, 

Mr. Turner declared, that he could not 
agree with administration in their ideas of 
pursuing the present war. That he had, 
during the recess, taken the sense of his 
constituents, at one of their most general 
meetings at York, where he candidly asked 
them, whether it was their opinion that 
the war should be prosecuted? If it was, 
they had only to inform him so, and he 
would ever be ready to receive their in- 
structions. However, their opinion was, 
that peace should be concluded at all 
events. He wished he had a piece of 
Latin to express his sentiments more fully; 
but, as it was, he begged leave to puta 
negative on the question. 

Mr. H. W. Hartley objected to the 
question on the same principles, and in- 
treated administration to seize the only 
moment they inight ever have of stopping 
the calamities of this civil war. 

Earl Nugent said, that the contest now 
was, not whether America should be de- 
pendent on the British parliament, but 
whether:Great Britain or America should 
be independent? Both could not be so, 
for such would be thé power of that vast 
continent across the Atlantic, that was her 
independence established, this island must 
expect to be made a dependent province. 

General Conway took a wide range 
through the whole system of American 
politics; said he had been uniform in his 
opposition to the measures that occasioned 
the war, and should remain so in opposing 
those measures which led to a continuance 
of it. As to the minister’s idea of the 
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Americans laying down their arms in order 
to be treated with, it was the height of 
folly : for as a soldier himself, and bred to 
arms, suppose he was investing a town, the 
gates of which he found shut, and the walls 
manned, would not the proposition of 
«‘ open the gates, and let me in, and then 
Vl treat with you,’’ be received with the 
utmost astonishment and contempt? It 
was exactly thesame, considered nationally. 
After Sse lcaine the use of the Indians, 
he concluded by declaring, before God and | 
that assembly, that though the Americans 
might be culpable, yet, in his opinion, we 
were far more so. 

The Attorney General admitted there | 
was something like an argument in the 
general’s investiture of a town ; but would 
jt not be equally ridiculous on the part of ' 
the forces without, to receive a similar. 
proposal from those within the citadel? As | 
to the use of the Indians, painful as such | 
a service must be to every mind, necessity | 
Joudly demanded it; for in a contest of : 
this nature, such isthe nature of man, that 
every step is taken to annoy his enemy ; 
. but so far from this being the only bar- 
barity of the present war, he had heard an 
hon. member boast of that enthusiasm of 
the rebels in Canada, who swore alle- 
giance to the King, and then turned upon 
@ detached party of col. St. Leger’s, and 
cut them to pieces. The measure, he said, 
was advised by a noble lord (G. Germain) 
in the King’s closet, and was approved of 
by the rest of administration, as an effectual 
means of subduing the rebels. 

Sir George Savile dissented from the 
question, from the same motives that had 
hitherto occasioned him to vote against 
government on the American war: he 
gaid that the idea of convincing the Ame- 
ricans of their errors by their swords at 
their throats, put him in mind of a passage 
in Shakespeare, where lady Macbeth says, 


*¢ | will with wine and wassel so convince, &c.” 


That his mind was fully made up upon the 
grand point in dispute, and though on the 
arrival of the late joyful news he had seen 
Washington shot, and hanged in effigy in 
the country where he had been, which 
made him believe the present measures 
had their advocates also out of doors, yet he 
would express his detestation of them, and 
wished, but for the honour of his friends, 
that his protest could stand single and 
alone upon the Journals of the House. 
Mr. Adam spoke next, upon the old 
ground in general, in defence of govern- 
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ment, till he came to the matter of treaty 
with the rebels while in arms, to bring them 
back to, dependence: when he begged 
them to consider the case of Oliver Crom- 
well, and ask themselves, if he had been 
informed that matters were accommodated 
between the prince and parliament, whe- 
ther he would have gone back to depen- 
dence? Certainly not. After paying Mr. 
Fox a compliment on the exercise of his 
talents, when he avoided personalities, he 
concluded by giving his hearty concur- 
rence to the question. 

Mr. For defended hims:lf, and insisted 
upon it, that so long as the freedom of de- 
bute remained, his arraigning the public 
conduct of a minister could never be 
deemed personal; that he had attacked 
the only man responsible, the secretary of 
state for American affairs, though he at- 
tempted to screen himself, by saying, he 
was only one of the ministers who advised 
the measure, for in the conduct of the last 
glorious war, who was responsible but lord 
Chatham? Would the duke of New- 
castle, Mr. Legge, or the chancellor, have 
been called to an account for the conse- 
quence of mismanagement or ill-successes? . 
No! none but Mr. Pitt, the then secretary 
of state for the southern department. He 
thanked the gentleman who spoke last, for 
the compliment he intended him, and, in 
return, assured him he had more wit than 
Lucian or Swift, in bringing those oppo- 
sites into the same point of view, which 
Mr. Addison calls the test of wit. He 
ridiculed his historical proof of Cromwell, 
in inferring he would not have done a thing, » 
because he had not done it. After this he 
replied to some of the Attorney General’s 
arguments,clearing some mistakes respecte 
ing his account of the enthusiasm of the 
treacherous rebels in Canada, and then 
sat down after dissenting from the question. 

The Solicitor General declared the ob- 
ject of the war was peace, and every man 
in Britain, he was sensible, wished for that, 
It was not the aim of administration to pro- 
cure it, by the unconditional submission of 
America. Their aim was, primarily to 
oblige them to lay down their arms, and 
then to treat of condition. Not a hun- 
dredth part of America wasin arms. To 
those armed, however, it was necessary to 
talk with arms. The honour of Britain re- 
quired that they should submit without — 
condition. He inveighed against the bit- 
terness of the invective that marked the 
modern oratory of the House, and wished 
they would learn the art of glossing it over 
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with meekness and ingenuity, and make 
it at least more palatable. 

Mr. Burke expressed no surprise that 
a gentleman, so conversant with the art 
of meek evasion‘and gentle simulation, 
should wish to introduce such new fa- 
shioned rhetoric; and yet he remembered 
the time when a gentleman, of nearly his 
appearance, dealt in as bare-faced invec- 
tive, as language could compose, and that 
too against a noble lord, now his best and 
closest friend. He praised the gentle- 
man’s humanity for first cutting the throats 
of the Americans, and then wishing to 
truck up a conditional peace; and paid 
particular regard to an argument ‘he had 
used, ‘* that he knew the Americans had 
as far back as 1762 aimed at independence, 
as a Mr. Morris had told him so.”? Then, 
with manly emphasis, he asked, if that 
was known; if the ministry were ap- 
prized of that; then they were guilty 
of baseness, deceit, and cruelty, in sending 
a few loose troops, avowedly to quell a 
puny riot. 

The House then divided on the ques- 
tion, That the Address be read a second 
time: A 


3 


Tellers. 
Lord Adam Gordon - 

YEAS Sir Grey Cooper - - : 174 
Lord John Cavendish - 

Nos Mr. Baker - « « « ‘ 47 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


The King’s Answer to the Commons? 
Address.| To the said Address his Ma- 
jesty returned the following Answer : 

‘¢ Gentlemen ; 

‘© T return you my hearty thanks for 
this dutiful Address.—The affectionate 
part you take in the happy recovery of 
the Queen, and the’ increase of my 
family, is highly acceptable to me.— 
The steady and zealous support of my 
faithful Commons, will, 1 trust in God, 
enable me to put an end to this un- 
happy rebellion. Whatever strength you 
shall pee in my hands, shall be em- 
ployed only for the good of my people, 
and the welfare of my kingdoms; and be 
assured, that I wish for success in this 
great national cause for no other purpose 
. but that it may enable me to restore peace 
and happiness to all my subjects.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Navy 
Estimates.] Nov. 26. In the Committee 
of Supply, 


on the Address of Thanks. 
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Mr. Buller moved, that 60,000 men be 
employed for the sea ‘service, for the year 
1778, including 11,829 marines. The name 
ber of ships of war to be employed was 
263. In the Mediterranean two 4th rates, 
two Gth rates, two sloops, and 1,200 sea- 
men— 

The Attorney General here said, it would 
be very improper to let our enemies know 
our particular weakness or strength; that 
if a rupture should happen, it would dis« 
close our whole plan of military enter- 
prize; and would instruct our enemies, if 
they entertained any hostile intentions, to 
assail us in the weakest part. So many 
vessels, of so many guns and so many mep, | 
stationed here; and so many more there; 
what was that, but plainly pointing out the 
ry secrets which are of most importance; 
and constitute the very soul of military 
enterprize ? 

Colonel Barré complained that the 
House should be called upon to vote a 
supply so great, without official informa- 
tion, respecting the present strength of 
the navy. He thought parliament had a 
right to know, as well what they were 
voting for, as that they were voting. The 
gentleman was proceeding to satisfy the 
House; but was stopped just as he had 
informed the committee that we had 263 
ships and vessels of war. The learned 
gentleman was partly right, if he dreaded 
any information coming out which might 
be injurious to the nation; not but he was 
justified in having the question answered 
in the very terms the hon. gentleman in 
office seemed ready and willing to do. He 
was authorised to say, such a procedure 
was contrary to the usage of parliament ; 
and trusted, however compliant the House 
was upon every matter relative to the 
American war, it would never endure such 
a refusal, without properly animadverting 
upon it. He observed, that the very same 
gentleman, who was now interrupted in 
his detail, had uniformly heretofore given 
it, whenever desired; and he remembered 
that king William, with a magnanimity 
that does his memory honour, in one of 
his speeches to that House, speaking of a 
naval expedition to the coast of France, 
which miscarried, so far from concealing 
his intentions, promised that he would 
make a similar attempt the very next year. 

The Attorney General said there might 
be policy in that; that he did not wish to 
hold back any information, consistent with 
the safety of the motion. He acknow- 
ledged his own ignorance of such affairs, 
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and he only took it up as a matter of state ; 
nor had he any objection whatever to the 
hon. gentleman in office proceeding as he 
thought proper; but, by what had fallen 
from the gentleman who pressed the de- 
~ tail, he understood that the distribution 
only was what he sought. 

Mr. Burke remarked, with great seve- 
rity, upon the attempts now made to hold 
back every thing which had the least ap- 
pearance of information. 

‘Lord Mulgrave supported the objection 

. of his learned friend. He treated the con- 
. duct of king William as a conduct not at 
all applying to the Lei subject-matter 
of debate. He said the magnanimity and 


candour attributed to that monarch was | our marine department. 
| tion, the seamen and marines employed at 


the effect of policy, not of magnanimity ; 
it was done, most probably, to mislead his 
enemies, not to put them on their guard, 
and into a state of preparation. 
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considerable augmentation of force, as the 
removal of 10 or 12,000 stand of arms 
from the Tower to Whitehall, if his Ma- 
jesty had no prospect of being able to 
raise the men who were to use them. Till 
within these sixty or seventy years last 
past, it was the uniform business of paylia-- 
ment to specify the rates of the ships of 
war to be employed, and the number of 
vessels of each distinct rate. Now, indeed, 
that part of the naval arrangement was en- 
trusted wholly to the executive power of 
the state: yet, to commission men of war 
for a costly, useless parade, when they 
could not possibly be sent to sea, was 
highly reprehensible in the ministers for 
By his calcula- 


this time in the naval service, scarcely 
exceed the 45,000 provided by parliament 


He said, | for the service of the current year; and 


to be sure it was a matter of no conse- | he was sure it would be demonstrated, b 
quence. The French are well acquainted | the returns lately moved for, that at Mid- 
with our force, and its particular distribu- | summer-day last they were fewer by many 


tion: he was glad they knew it: he be- 
lieved it was the best security for a conti- 
nuance of their pacific dispositions. 

Mr. Temple Luttrell began by observing 
that his Majesty, in the Speech from the 
throne, the first day of the session, had in- 
formed parliament, “ that he had thought 
it advisable to make a considerable aug- 
mentation to the naval force;” and the 
Commons, in their Address thereupon, 
«< acknowledge, with equal gratitude, his 
Majesty’s attention to the security of his 
kingdoms, and the protection of the exten- 
sive commerce of his subjects, in his hav- 
ing made a considerable augmentation to 
his naval force, on which the reputation 


thousands than the number for which the 
nation had been charged. The fleet in 
America might sage muster about 
14,000 men, and he would allow between 
5 and 6,000 more for the East and West 
Indies, Mediterranean station, discoveries 
in the South seas, &c. Are there consi- 
derable more than 26,000 men now em- 
ployed at home for the defence of this 
country? If not, explain to parliament 
what is meant by the naval augmentation 
sv much applauded by the House of Com- 
mons. 

He had found, upon a thorough and 


candid investigation of the subject, that 


our present ministers for the important 


and importance of this realm must ever | department of the navy, who commenced 
principally depend.” He did not find this ; their boasted administration in error, pre- 
augmentation of the naval force particu- ; judices and shameful prostitutions, conti- 
larly noticed in the Address of the other: nued it to this very hour on principles of 
House; he hoped and expected some one | obstinacy, extravagance and deceit. He 
man belonging to the group of ministers; would not trouble the House with a te- 
facing him would rise up and shew to the | dious detail of trifling complaints, but en- 
House what considerable augmentation | deavour to make some material observa- 
had actually been made in the royal fleet ; | tions upon the constructing, arming, man- 
carrying, at the same time, in his recol- | ning and stationing the ships and vessels 
lection, that 45,000 men, including ma- { of the royal navy now in commission. The 
rines, had been voted above a twelvemonth ! first article, which took in the materials 
ago, and paid for by the nation, at the rate | for ship-building, he should say very little 


of 4/. per month each man, ever since the 
Ist of January, 1777. He presumed, that 
to convey the empty hulle of ships, with- 
out any essential article of military equip- 
ment, a few miles down a river, or into a 
dock, or along-side any of the royal yards, 


to at present; it would require a day of 
consideration entirely to itself; and unless 
some better method for seasoning and pre- 
serving ship-timber was speedily found out, 
notwithstanding the illiberal reflections 
that had been repeatedly cast on the noble 


could with as little propriety be deemed a | earl’s predecessor in office for not having 
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been more successful in his attention to 
this object, he would venture to predict 
that the men of war built within these last 
seven years would scarce be longer lived 
than those built by lord Hawke, although 
the very advanced expence which had 
been allowed to the present board for 
timber went far beyond all former prece- 
dents. , 
The Staten oak, for which the Admi- 
ralty seems to havea very strong partiality, 
and which, by very intelligent persons, has 
been often proved not to answer the pur- 
to which they have applied it, is yet 
in use: ships of the larger class have been 
repaired with that oak, and it has failed. 
I am credibly informed that the Mars, of 
74 guns, found this timber so spungy and 
unserviceable that, while riding at anchor 
in the Downs, she was under the necessity 
of quoining, or wedging her guns, to pre- 
vent the Bolts from drawing out; and 
where the Staten wood has been intro- 
duced to plank the decks of ships of war, 
the rain Tia in bad weather, penetrated 
through its pores and crevices, and some- 
times only on washing the decks, the water 
has dript in, even to the hammocks in 
which the seamen sleep. - 
With respect to arming your fleet, when 
the House shall examine into the govern- 
ment contracts for armed vessels, this sub 
ject may, with propriety, be more dwelt 
upon. I shall just now express my satis- 
faction, however, that the contract for 
Scotch cannon is at an end; and those 
“cannon are at length ordered to be con- 
verted into shot. Perhaps, in the country 
where they are made, people know a secret 
for firing them without bursting: with us, 
they have only served to kill our own 
sailors, whose ill fate it has been to be 
quartered at them. The manning of the 
royal navy is the grand point now imme- 
diately under your consideration. After 
every exertion for two years, by bounties 
and lure of American captures, to find sea- 
men enough for the establishments voted 
by parliament, an impress was held neces- 
sary. When a very illustrious sea-com- 
mander presided at the Admiralty, in 1770, 
between the September in that year, and 
the beginning of February following, there 
were compete) equipped and manned for 
war 35 ships of the line. In 1755, when 
Jord Anson presided at the board, our im- 
ess was rather more expeditious in its ef- 
ects, or America had been long ago an 
a dhe France. 
our bounties procure few good sea- 
(VOL. XIX. ] | 
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men; your press-warrants, though enor- 
mously expensive, fewer still; while great 
numbers are daily deserting from your 
ships and hospitals, to commit robberies 
and murders in the interior counties; 
and this must ever be the case, where men 
are kidnapped into a way of life they are 
ia totally unfit for, or with which 
they become disgusted. Neither huma- — 
nity in the commanders of your men of 
war, nor a withholding of any arrear of 
pay, can tie them down to a continuance 
aboard beyond the first fair opportunity of 
escaping. I am assured that 50 have 
lately deserted from the Monarch while in 
dock, 40 from the Hector, and 25 from 
the Worcester; six of these are confined 
at Winchester for felonies, and there are 
two committed to Exeter gaol on a charge 
of murder. 

We have been confidently assured b 
the noble lord at the head of the Admi- 
ralty, that there are 35 ships of the line, 
with their full war complements, ready to 
put to sea. Notwithstanding the stamp of 
such high credit and dignity, I will defy 
the gentlemen of the Admiralty who hear 
me, to produce a list of 20 ships of the 
line out of the 35, fit to put to sea, with 
their war establishment aboard. You have 
42 of the line, we are told, in commission ; 
that seven of these ‘being lately taken in 
hand, have but very few seamen ; that the 
aforesaid 35, have 18,173. Now, Sir, 
your six men of war out of the 35 carrying 
90 guns, two men of war of 80, and twenty 
of 74 guns each, dispose entirely of the 
aforesaid number, allowing but their very 
lowest war-complement. That the Ar- 
dent, Bedford and other ships are well- 
manned, I readily admit; but what is the 
strength, or rather weakness, of the Reso-. 
lution, Terrible, and half a score of the 
rest? Let us consider the state of the 
Worcester, a ship which has been many 
years in commission, and I ie was a8 
well equipped for service as the others, or 
she would scarcely have been chosen to 
go abroad last summer with the governor 
of Gibraltar. Being a 64 gun ship, she 
ought to have had 500 men, yet she sailed 
with but 387, and she could never havebeen 
manceuvred, had she not quartered and 
guarded her American prisoners; only 
eight men properly qualified to do duty 
on the forecastle doula be found, out of 
her whole crew, for each watch; and 
when she returned home with general 
Boyd, 107 were sent to the hospital. I 
am well ‘assured, that of the remainder 
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about 100 were fitter for Greenwich hos- 
pital than for duty. This Worcester man 
of war employed the Sweepstakes tender, 
ata charge of between 6 and 700/. per 
ann. to impress hands, and after two cruizes 
in the channel got one man only. 

We are, however, comforted with an 
assurance from government, that the Bri- 
tish fleet is far more powerful in its pre- 
sent condition than the combined naval 
force of the House of Bourbon. I think 
the salvation of this empire depends upon 
our soon finding the means to render it so; 
but I am confident it cannot be done b 
the present commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty with their press-warrants, and never- 
ending servitude. Is it to be supposed that 
the ministers of Paris, or the American 
plenipotentiaries at the French court, are 
ignorant of the real state of your navy? 

r that these official impositions fabri- 
cated near Whitehall, have any better ope- 
ration than the deluding and lulling intoa 
fatal security the infatuated part of our 
own fellow subjects? Believe me, Sir, it 
can never be. The Spaniards at the port 
of Carthagena are able to send out, within 
three weeks, 12 or 13 sail of the line of 
battle, at Cadiz 14 or 15 sail, and at least 
8 or 9 at Ferrol. The French at Toulon 
might furnish 14 or 15, and at Brest and 
Rochfort 17 or 18 ships of the line. Now, 
should the courts of Madrid and Versailles 
chuse to detach combined squadrons to the 
East and West Indies from their Mediter- 
ranean departments, and keep their men of 
war in the ports of the Bay of Biscay, ready 

repared for home and channel service, and 
just in the neighbourhood of these islands, 
dare you with that formidable land-army, 
which the French have on the coasts of 
Normandy, Picardy, and French Fian- 
ders, while Great Britain and Ireland are 
utterly defenceless as to land-troops. 
Dare you, I say, attempt to send out a 
naval armament sufficient to protect your 
islands and settlements abroad, to secure 
your trade, to save lord Howe’s fleet of 
frigates and small craft, to cover Gibraltar 
and Mahon, and at the same time to cruize 
against the commerce of the enemy? You 
know it is impossible, Great Britain, 
united with America, is, I admit, more 
than a match at sea for the French and 
Spaniards joined together ; but, with your 
American colonies allied to those powers, 
we must, with all the heroism of our offi- 
cers and seamen, inevitably be crushed in 
the conflict. 

Suppose you have, at this moment, for 
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the protection of these realms, 26,000 men 
actually employed, deduct the commission 
and warrant officers, marines, servants, 
carpenters and gunners crews, widows- 
men, &c. how many will remain? Perhaps 
about 4,500 able and 4,500 ordinary sea- 
men. That part of your crews properly 
called landsmen may be 6,000 in addition, 
and the major part under the last denomi- 
nation are but poor wretches indeed! A 
word to the lenity of the impress: was it 
not exerted with such rigour on the river 
Thames, and its neighbourhood, that your 
outward bound autumnal fleets have been 
in general cruelly distressed for want of 
hands? In some of the distant and in- 
land parts even landsmen have not been 
spared ; eight were pressed out of an hare 
vest field in the west of England, not one 
of which had ever used the sea. Will any 
prerogative lawyer in the House maintain 
the legality of such an act as this? Is 
there a scalping, tomahawking advocate of 
the present bloody-minded men in office 
facing me, that will declare such execu- 
tions of the impress-warrants to be justi- 
fied on any principle of our law and con- 
stitution, or even by that old supplemental 
ate of a pretended state-necessity? We 

ave seen third-rate men of war cruizing 
in the chops of the channel and Irish seas, 
while convoys of 100 sail and upwards 
have been protected only by small sloops 
and armed merchantmen. 

After what I have said, I would not be 
supposed to give my negative to an aug- 
mentation of the naval force; we must 
have a much stronger fleet, or the nation 
will tremble for its existence. But, Sir, 
there will, in the course of the winter and 
spring months, be a very large deficiency 
to supply, occasioned by deaths, deser- 
tions, and natural infirmities. Begin by 
completing your numbers, if praca es 
to 55,000 ; let the nation pay for no more 
till these are bond fide in your employ; it 
will be then time enough, if the councils 
of state, from the complexion of foreign 
politics, shall find it requisite, to add 6,000 
more, and complete the establishment 
to 60,000. But,-Sir, I should think it 
atrociously improvident in us now to vote 
supplies for paying 60,000 men at 4/. per 
month ; the said allowance to government 
fully to commence from the Ist Jan. 1778. 
I am at present for a supply equal to 
50,000 men only, at the utmost. 

Mr. Buller understood that the gentle- 
men on the other side seemed contented 
with the distribution only, and the gross 
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numbers of men. He said, there were 
one fourth rate, two fifth rates, four sixth 
rates, six sloops, and two schooners, at 
Jamaica; and one fourth rate, and four 
sloops, on their way thither, in all 28 ves- 
sels, manned by 3,100 seamenand marines. 
That at the Leeward islands, there were 
eight vessels, and 1,200 men; that on dis- 
coveries, there were two vessels, and 480 
men; that in America under lord Howe, 
there were 98 ships, six of the line, and 87 
frigates, &c. and 17,685 men: at New- 
foundland 10 vessels and 1,345 seamen, 
and that there were at home, 42 ships of 
the line, 35 of which were completely 
manned, and 32,397 seamen ; and that our 
whole naval force consisted of 54 ships of 
the line, all manned but seven, and 205 


frigates, &c. and 53,872 men, marines in- 


cluded. 

Mr. Bayly was surprised to hear the 
hon. gentleman assert, that there were 18 
men of war on the Jamaica station, and 
five others on their passage thither, con- 
taining 3,100 seamen ; when by the latest 
advices from thence, he was informed that 
the inhabitants had applied to the admiral 
for a convoy, who replied he could not 
then grant one, on account of the weak 
situation of his squadron; nor could he fix 
any time for doing it, until he was rein- 
forced with more ships from England ; 
and as to the five which were said to be 
on their passage to Jamaica, not one of 
them had yet left Portsmouth. The fact 
was, that there were only five or six 
vessels of war on-the Jamaica station, and 
which were all sloops of very small force, 
except the Antelope and one frigate; so 
that to judge of the state of the navy from 
the hon. gentleman’s exaggerated account 
of the Jamaica station, must give the 
House a melancholy idea of it. He called 
on the hon. gentleman to mention the 
names of those 23 men of war, and said, 
that he would, on any day, prove there 
were not half the number; and so sure he 
was of it, from the many accounts he had 
received, that he was ready to lay Mr. 
Buller 23 guineas, or 2,300, that he could 
not prove half the number of vessels of war 
to be on that station; or that those that 
were there contained half the 3,100 men; 
and his reason, he said, for proposing such 
a nee was, that he thought the loss 
would be a just punishment upon him who 
was guilty of the wrong assertion. 

Mr. Buller entered more fully into de- 
tail, relative to the home defence. As to 
the deficiencies, he presumed there were 
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none; but if there were, the present 
mode of informing the House differed in 
nothing from what was usual. Instead of 
a deficiency, there were now on the books 
9,000 men more than the vote of the last 
session provided for; and 10,000 at the 
beginning of the year; and in September 
last 64,000 instead of 45,000: and so fat 
from the nine months press being ineffec- 
tual, and not producing more than 3 or 
4,000, it actually produced upwards of 


15,000 men. 


Sir Hugh Palliser affirmed, as an officer 
and an official man, that we had 35 ships 
of the line; and were an overmatch both ° 
for the present, and in point of prepara- 
tion, for the united power of the Nose of 
Bourbon. He attacked Mr. Luttrell on 
his account of the Spanish navy, charging 
him with ignorance of the subject, an 
said, if the hon. gentleman’s assertions 
were founded in truth, that we had no 
more than 20 men of war of the line actu- 
ally ready to face an enemy, he need not 
have employed so much time to prove, 
that France and Spain meant to attack us; 
for the fact would be, that they would 
have already done it. 

Lord Mulgrave, as a proof of the injudi- 
cious conduct of the French and Spa- 
niards, and how much our mode of pressing 
was superior to their registers, said, that 
no merchantmen from any port of France 
or Spain could be fitted out or procuré 
hands, but by the permission of govern- 
ment. The captains or masters were ~ 
obliged to apply to the Bureau, an office 
or board somewhat answering to the de- 
scription of our Custom-house ; there they 
received not such hands as they chose, or 
knew were able seamen, but such as the 
Bureau pleased; the seamen being all | 
retained by the king, who generally took 
care to keep the most skilful. He informed 
the House of a particular fact, which 
came within his own knowledge, when out 
on his last cruize. He met with a French 
trading vessel in imminent distress; he 
gave her all the assistance in his power, 
without which she must have perished. 
After she had been set to rights, the mas- 
ter came aboard him, and e asked him’ 
how it happened, when he had 32 men 
aboard, that he came through mere want 
of skill and ability to be driven to such 
straights? ‘ Because” replied the French- 
man, ‘I have had my hands from the 
Bureau, who gave me the very refuse, and 
kept all the good seamen for the use of 
the royal navy.” Indeed, the truth i, 
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that every man there, if the expression 
may be allowed, is pressed in his mother’s 
womb; maritime districts within a certain 
distance of the coast, are subject to the 
regulations of the register; and the inha- 
bitants are enrolled, and liable to be called 
upon, when fit for service, to go aboard 
the king’s ships. His pares besides 
contended, that the 35 of the line were 
much superior to the whole naval force 
the House of Bourbon were able to send 
forth, at any short notice ; that though 
they had many able sea-officers, who in 
the beginning exerted themselves, at 
length it always was, and always would be 
the case, that they must give way to our 
superior skill and naval power. They had 
frequently the advantage in the beginning, 
but in the progress of their naval opera- 
tions, proved always unequal. 

He complained of the infidelity of the 
hon. gentleman who spoke go fully on the 
subject; and said, it put him in mind 
of the Sceptic philosopher, who denied 
the existence ‘of motion, at the moment 
he got up and walked across the room. 
He censured Mr. Luttrell’s not mention- 
- ing the officer of. the press-gang who took 
the landsmen. With regard to the rotten- 
ness of the ships, the fact had now no 
existence ; indeed, when it was found ne- 
cessary to arm about six or seven years 
-ago, several ships, which had been built at 
the close of the last war on a violent emer- 
gency, were found decaying ; but this had 

ong ago been rectified; and he averred, 

that the hon. member might go through 
Europe, and not see 35 ships of the line in 
all their ports by any means equal to those 
now mentioned. As to the French, he 
had no doubt individualJy they would do 
every thing men ought to do; but France, 
as a maritime country, was in every re- 
spect despicable with respect to this; 
that, to be sure, ,its early efforts were 
seasonable and arg but afterwards 
it gradually fell off, till its maritime force 
dwindled into nothing ; whereas this coun- 
try grew progressively stronger, and he 
trusted, would ever bid defiance to any 
naval power that should oppose it. 

The hon. member had first decried the 
severity of naval commanders, as the 
cause of frequent desertion; and, in the 
same breath, complained of a great deser- 
tion, caused by the indulgence of a com- 
mandcr, in giving his men liberty to go 
on shore; though no name had been men- 
tioned, his lordship said, the person al- 
luded to (for he bated charges without 
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names) was captain Rowley, of the Mo- 
narch, a humane, good officer, who did . 
not choose to make his crew slaves; and 
that the desertion complained of produced 
a good effect: the health of the rest was 
prceerved by it, as the service was freed 
om a number of men not to be depended 
on. As to impressing the harvest-men, 
they were perhaps seamen; if they were 
not, there was a remedy for them at law. 
He hated to make a charge, and conceal 
the name of the offender. It was trans- 
ferring the imputation from particulars to 
generals, by a new mode of logic—a sea 
officer had committed an offence—a sea 
officer is any sea officer—any sea officer 
is every sea officer, ergo, the whole na 
is guilty of the charge imputed to an indi- 
vidual amongst them. is single argu- 
ment will serve as an instance of the hon. 
gentleman’s mode of reasoning. 

Mr. Temple Luttrell answered the last 
noble lord with great asperity; spoke 
much of insolence and indecency; and 
said, he could always find his way to and 
from the House direct; and if any thing 
improper, or which required explanation, 
had fallen from him, or should hereafter 
escape him, he was always to be found, 
and ready to be responsible for it. He 
was liable to error as well as other men; 
but never asserted any thing which he did 
not believe to be true. He observed, that 
the noble lord was as fat and merry as he 
was zealous. He could easily account for 
his zeal, from his connections with the 
first lord of the Admiralty; but after 
every thing the noble lord asserted to the 
contrary, he defied any official man to rise 
and say, that the whole of our seamen ap- 
pointed to the manning of the line of battle 
ships, would furnish, for actual service, 
twenty men of war of the line with the 
proper war complement. He charged the 
noble lord with great disingenuity, in mis- 
representing what he said, relative to the 
desertion of the men from aboard the Mo- 
narch, the Hector, andthe Worcester. As 
to the Monarch, the right hon. member had 
endeavoured to stretch a relation of a 
mere matter of fact, to an imputed cen- 
sure of the commander, captain Rowley. 
He never meant any such thing; he was 
as ready to give that worthy officer credit 
for his hananity as the noble lord; but he 
mentioned it only to shew the dislike to 
the service which prevailed, and the great 
want of men in consequence of that didlike. 

Mr. James Luttrell rose, to defend bis 
brother on a point of seamanship, whick 
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lord Mulgrave had brought no argument 
against, but with a laugh treated as ridi- 
culously erroneous, fitter for a lands- 
man than a seaman to have expressed. 
He stated the fact as related b his bro- 
ther, and then defied the noble lord as a 
seaman and an officer, to gay it was erro- 
neous ; that on the contrary, it was a proof 
that his hon. relation was circumstantially 
informed of the facts he had asserted, and 
was willing to satisfy officers in the House 
as well as other representatives, that he 
spoke from indisputable information, ob- 
-serving, that cannon which were only se- 
cure when quoined down, were unfit for 
action, as in all engagements they must 
depend on the security of the ring-bolts 
cia soundness of the timber which held 
them, and if they proved defective it was 
no laughable matter: but he attributed 
the pleasantry which the House had joined 
the noble lord in, to ignorance of the sub- 
terfuge his lordship had availed himself of, 
when evading grounds of argument, he 
depended on the credit of the uniform he 
wore, as of sufficient weight to contradict 
ever such home truths when brought by a 
landsman in charge against the manage- 
ment of the navy. 

Lord Mulgrave disclaimed any intention 
of misrepresenting the hon. gentleman’s 
relation’s words, or of taking any advan- 
tage of his ignorance of naval affairs; and, 
besides, gave the fullest and most willing 
testimony to the professional merit and 
abilities of the gentleman who last spoke. 

Mr. Adam rose to justify the Scotch 
cannon from the calumny that had been 
thrown upon it; said he was a proprietor 
of the foundery, that though an accident 
had happened, and their pieces were re- 
fused here, they now served most states 
abroad with them, and gave such satisfac- 
tion as he hoped would enable them to 
regain their credit with the British ord- 
nance. 

Mr. T. Townshend objected to the mo- 
tion, on the simple principle that it was 
in support of a war that he detested and 
abhorred. He then launched into a re- 
view of the conduct of administration re- 
specting the censure they threw during the 
Jast summer, on the officers commanding 
in Amcrica ; he vindicated the conduct of 
sir Guy Carleton; said he had been dis- 
honourably superseded ; that he knew the 
worth of that great and gallant officer ; 
that general Wolfe, previous to his em- 

barking for Quebec, expressed his happi- 
ness to him (Mr. Townshend) in having 
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so able a man as Mr. Carleton his quarter- 
master general; adding, ‘ If he should 
fall, I wish not to survive him.®? He 
blamed the object of the war, as well as 
the mode of prosecuting it, and declared, 
he would not vote a man towards: the 
carrying on 80 a tar and impolitic a war 
by so weal: an inistration. He said 
much in praise of the officers commandin 
our forces in America, and censured mi- 
nistry for treating their conduct slightingly 
for some months past, by causing them to 
be censured by their writers in the public 
prints, or, at Jeast, conniving at such un- 
merited slander. He insisted, that in case 
France should break with us, we should 
have not only every branch of the House 
of Bourbon to contend with, but likewise 
Portugal, and be at the same time strip 

of ribet ally. ask the noble lord, if in 
case of a rupture with France, we shall 
have a single port from Embden in the 
king of Prussia’s dominions, to Gibraltar, 
open to us? Is Holland friendly? Is not 
Portugal in alliance with France and 
Spain? In fine, in such an event, which I 
venture to affirm is more than probable, 
have we a single friend, but the powerful 
states of Anspach, Waldeck, and those 
several formidable allies who have fur- 
nished us with troops; who have sold us 
blood in return for our money ! 

Mr. Burke rose, and taking a retrospec- 
tive view of the greatest wars which Great 
Britain had to sustain during and since 
the reign of Lewis the 14th, shewed the | 
House, that they were then about to vote 
such a naval supply when in a state of 
peace with every independent nation in 
the world, as was scarce to be equalled in 
times when they were at war with almost 
every power in Europe. When France, 
said he, had equipped the famous arma- 
ment from La Hogue, we then had not a 
greater number of seamen in pay, marines, 
Greenwich-men, &c. included, than 33,000, 
which cost us 1,900,000/. In 170+, the 
fourth year of queen Anne’s war, the same 
number of men were voted, which cost 
but 1,200,000/. In 1747, the fourth year 
of the war with the united powers of 
France and Spain, we ‘had 40,000 at an 
expence of something more than 3,000,000/. 
and in the glorious year 1758, the naval 
establishment did not exceed by a single 
man, 60,000; and the whole expence at- 
tending them, including a large debt of a 
million, naval ordnance, stores, and 4/. a 
month per man, amounted only to — 


5,200,000/. whereas the peace establish- 
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ment of the navy for 1778 will amount to 
upwards of 5,000,000/. This, said he, is 
an expence very little inferior to what we 
should be obliged to incur were we at war 
with the whole House of Bourbon, and all 
the maritime states of Europe. He ob- 
served, that France, merely by arming, 
caused as great a diversion in favour of 
America, as if she had absolutely declared 
war: for she obliged us to keep 42 sail of 
the line in commission at home, exclusive 
of the vast armament under lord Howe. 
He asked what alliances we had formed to 
support us in case of a rupture with the 
Bourbons: he reprobated the contract 
with the princelings of Germany as mean 
and humiliating, and expressed his asto- 
nisliment that the ministers had conde- 
scended to the indignity of courting the 
alliance of a few traders in human flesh. 
There is, said he, an alliance which they 
oucht to make, let the price of it be what 
it will; and that is, an alliance with Ame- 
rica; the first fruit of this alliance will be 
a saving of 100 sail of men of war, and 
55,000 soldiers, which you may imme- 
diately call home to your assistance, if 
you have a war to sustain against any Eu- 
ropean power. He expressed his dread, 
that -Portugal was lost to us as an ally; 
that we had little to expect from Holland; 
and that there was not now a port from 
Dunkirk to Gibraltar, which would admit 
a British ship, if pursued by an enemy. 
He mentioned the affront put upon sir 
Guy Carleton, and the illiberal abuse 
thrown out against the Howes by the run- 
mers of administration. If ministers did 
not speak out directly in terms of abuse of 
those able and injured officers, it was well 
known they heartily approved of it. It 
furnished during the whole summer, the 
standing topic of conversation at their 
tables. Those who had the honour to be 
admitted there repeated the language they 
heard as a part of their duty; and it was 
evident by the general tenor of the news. 
papers for some time past, which teemed 
with the most scandalous abuse of those 
brave men, who were now exerting every 
nerve in the faithful performance of their 
duty, that persons were hired and encou- 
raged to propagate the most scandalous 
falshoods, both in writing and discourse, 
of both lord. Howe ana his brother, in 
order to shift the blame off their patrons’ 
and employers’ shoulders. 

Lord North said, he knew of no reason, 
nor had the least to suspect, that we 


ahould lose the alliance of Portugal or Hol- 
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land. As to the first, we had now a man 
of war in the harbour of Lisbon; and 
though the court of Lisbon had settled 
their differences with that of Madrid, on 
the subject of the rights of each crown in 
the Brazils, he knew of no further agree- 
ment or compact between them. As to 
Holland, the Dutch had but one object, 
which was commerce; this they would 
carry on as a neutral power, and supply 
the parties at war with ammunition. They 
have done so at all times; remonstrances 
had been made against their supplying the 
Americans, and some of their ships had 
been seized ; but still he had no apprehen- 
sion that the court at the Hague would 
relax in their old friendship and alliance 
with Great Britain. His lordship then 
explained himself upon subsidies ; he de- 
nied that he had ever declared against all 


subsidies; he had ever looked upon the 


subsidies granted to foreign princes in 
time of peace,-as a retaining fee to 
keep their alliance in time of war as 
highly disadvantageous, because those 
princes, after receiving the money, re- 
gulated their conduct by the political 
situation of affairs; but the present sub- 
sidies were highly advantageous, as they 
supplied us with troops upon an emer- 
gency on cheaper terms than we could 
raise them any other way.—His poate 
then exculpated himself from having i 

used general Carleton: he bestowed the 
highest encomiums on his abilities, and 
said there were particular reasons why he 
recommended it to the King not to take 
the supreme command from sir W. Howe, 
though general Carleton was the senior 
officer: he was sure the general would not 
complain of it when he came home, and 
he should assign his reasons to him, though 
he could not to the House.—A remark 
having been made of reflections thrown 
out in the news- papers against public cha- 
racters, lord North said he knew nothing 
of them, only that they were no friends of 
his; for in the whole circle of the papers 
he was daily abused, but he despised it. 
His lordship expressed his contempt of 
news-paper abuse, in the most energetic 
terms. He wished a stop could be put to 
such infamous publications. No man held 
them in greater abhorrence, particularly 
those alluded to, not that he could ever 
believe, that administration, or any indi- 
vidual of it, had aband in them. A set of 
persons were employed by the printers, 
who would write or say any thing for hire ; 


and unless it could be proved, that they 
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were hired by administration, he thought 
it extremely unfair, to lay their calumnies 
at the door of those, who were totally in- 
nocent of the charge. It had been said, 
that those calumnies were propagated b 
persons, who dined and conversed wi 
ministers. He could answer, so far as the 
charge could be supposed to affect him, it 
was false; and if he knew of any person 
who frequented his table, and repeated 
what he heard, much more, what he did 
not hear there, he would take care he 
should never again be furnished with a like 
pretence. . 

Mr. Foz insisted, that the resources of 
the nation, however great, could never an- 
swer the vast expences we must always 
undergo, if we are obliged to follow the 
example of France, and fit out fleets when- 
ever she thinks proper to arm. There 
was a time, when a British ministry would 
insist, that the enemies of their country 
should first disarm, before they laid up 
their ships; that time, however, was no 
more; and the faithful page of histo 
would hand down to posterity, the pusil. 
lanimity of a minister, who consented to 
set Spain the example of disarming; 
though the honour of the navy, and con- 
sequently of the nation, had been violated, 
when the rudder of an English man 
of war was forcibly taken from her at 
Port Egmont. He said, the minister, by 
not omnes the printers of the abuse 
against the Howes to justice, gave reason 
to think that he approved of it; that the 
publisher of an-advertisement relative toa 
charity, was pursued with the utmost ri- 
gour, whilst the defamers of our generals 
and ‘commanders were suffered to go un- 
punished. 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 


Debate tn the Commons on the Bill for 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act.| Nov. 
26. The Attorney General observed, that 
an Act passed in the last session, intitled, 
“An Act to impower his Majesty to se- 
cure and detain persons charged with, or 
suspected of, the crime of high treason, 
committed in any of his Majesty’s colonies 
or plantations in America, or on the high 
seas, or the crime of piracy,’’ would ex- 
pire on the Ist of January, 1778: that the 
same cause which made the law at first 
necessary still continued; namely, the re- 
beJlion in America; and that he therefore 
meant now to move for leave to bring in a 
Bill for the further continuance of the said 
Act for a limited time. 
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Mr. Baker said, that the law now pro- 
po to be further continued must have 
ad some object in view when it was 
passed. It was with great reluctance he 
would at any. time consent to the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act, that great 
security of public freedom and personal 
liberty. There were circumstances, how- 
ever, in seasons of great national danger, 
which had called for the particular inter~ 
ference of the legislature, and might again 
justify such suspension. He never thought 
the proposed Bill intitled to any such pub- 
lic, or parliamentary sanction; yet, if it 
were, experience must be the best proof 
whether those appearances were well 
founded. On this ground, therefore, he 
should be glad to know from the hon. and 
learned mover, in what instances the 
powers, which had now for full nine 
months been delegated, were exercised, 
and what were the evils they prevented or 
remedied? If none could be stated, in his 
opinion, it would be equally wanton and 
unnecessary to continue them, and be a 
oe recedent in time to come. 

« Burke coincided with his hon. friend 
in his general reasoning, and further ob- 
served, that the Bill was of the most ex- 
traordinary texture; nor were its opera- 
tions, if they could be called by that ap- 

ellation, less so. Here is a Bill, which 
is to operate in every part of the British 
empire, against pirates, or persons suspect 
ed of treason. Your generals on the other 
side of the Atlantic have established a 
public cartel, such as is agreed to, with an 
alien enemy, for the exchange of pri- 
soners. It is no general light surmise or 
loose assertion ; we find your commanders 
actually pressing Mr. Washington to a 
faithful performance of this cartel : we are 
informed of a correspondence between a 
Mr. Hutchinson, lord Cornwallis, Mr. 
Washington, &c. in which the true spirit 
of the cartel is controverted; but not its 
existence, nor a professed unwillingness 
on either side, to comply with it. What 
do we behold on the other? I do not wish 
to state facts from general reports, if I am 
wrong, I trust the learned gentleman will 
set me right. Whiy, a direct contrary 
conduct in Europe; lord Stormont, his 
Majesty’s minister at the French court, 
giving a very lofty answer to the American 
delegates residing there. He tells them, 
when they propose a similar cartel to that 
settled in America, in Europe, and an ex- 
change of prisoners in consequence of it, 
«s T never treat with rebels, unless to re- 
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ceive submission.” 
with this answer; it was becoming the re- 
presentative of a great nation ; but I men- 
tion it only to shew the inconsistency of 
administration; or at least their divided 
opinions and conduct upon the same sub- 
ject. Is rebellion in Europe different in 
Its nature from what it is in America? 
Are our subjects in America, taken with 
arms in their hands, the last stage of re- 
sistance to the civil power, to be treated 
as fair, open, alien enemies? and is the 
mere suspicion of the same crime in Eu- 
rope to be treated with all the rigour due 
to acts of the most deliberate and inve- 
terate treason? I suspect this Bill is only 
to save appearances. Has any man been 
brought to judgment? Has any man been 
couvicted or discharged? I have heard of 
none. The conduct of administration is, 
in my opinion, preposterous and absurd. 
The Bill is unnecessary. It creates a 
power to confine people, who in the end, 
must come in under the faith of a cartel. 
Either, therefore, let the Bill expire, or 
preserve something like uniformity of con- 
duct, by dissolving the cartel. 

The Attorney General replied, that when 
the Bill was passed, a necessity existed. 
The same motives still continued. It was 
to hold persons in certain situations, or 

revent mischiefs arising from acts, which 
in most cases must, from their nature, be 
otherwise accompanied with impunity. 
This, however, was not the time to dispute 
the propriety of the proposed law: the 
motion was only for leave; when it came 
in the form of a Bill, that would be the 
proper time to make objections. 

Mr. Baker said, that the crown had 
asked for powers, and obtained them; but 
he had not learned, that they were exer- 
cised in any one instance ; but in confining 
persons, and obliging them to suffer a 
species of imprisonment, no less cruel and 
unprecedented, than disgraceful to the 
character of the English nation. The mi- 
series those people, now shut up in the se- 
veral gaols of the kingdom, suffered, he 
had heard, were intolerable. He empha- 
tically desired to know the reason, why 
thev had not been brought to their trials, 
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bailed, or discharged ? and observed, there. 


was @ passage in the speech, of the last 
session, which promised, that the laws 
should be faithfully carried into execu- 
tion ; but that, in the answer to the speech 
from that House, no notice was taken of 
that passage. 

Leave was given ; bring in the Bill. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill 
I do not find fault 
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Nov. 27. Sir Grey Cooper brought in 
the said Bill, which was read a first time. 

Mr. Baker said, he intended to have 
made his opposition to the introduction of 
the Bill, but was prevented by the hurry 
in which it was brought into the House. 
As that was no longer in his power, he 
would oppose it in its present stage, and 
accordingly moved, ‘‘ That an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, pray- 
ing him to order a correct return and full 
description of all the prisoners, with an 
account of the prisons in which they are 
confined in America as well as Great Bri- 
tain, together with copies of their several 
commitments, and the bail, &c. offered for 
their enlargement, and all other proceed- 
ings of his Majesty’s privy council, in con- 
sequence of the power vested in them by 
the late Bill for the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, to be laid before this 
House.” 

Mr. Cornwall wished to know what 
were the consequences the hon. gentle- 
man wanted to draw from the desired in- 
formation. 

Mr. Baker replied, that having reason 
to imagine that there were few or none 
taken up by virtue of the suspension of 
that Act, his object was to prove, from 
official information, that the Act had not 
had any effect; that no reason existed 
which could demonstrate that there is any 
greater cause now to renew it, than there 
had been at first to enact it; and that 
consequently it would be an unjustifiable 
measure to suspend the operation of so 
important an Act as the Habeas Corpus. 

ir Grey Cooper replied, that such an 
enquiry was unnecessary, and indeed nuga- 
tory, for it was impossible for administra- 
tion to force the Bull into operation, if the 
parties, who might think themselves ag- 
grieved in the first instance, declined to 
avail themselves of that mode of redress 
which the Bill held out. There was no- 
thing new in the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus law; it had been frequently sus- 
pended since the Revolution when the 
exigencies of public affairs required, first 
in king William’s time, and afterwards in 
1715 and 1745; but if the hon. gentle- 
man wished to know the names, numbers, 
and other pe-ticulars stated in his motion 
relative to those unhappy persons, he for 
his part liad no objection. 

Mr. Baker answered, that the object of 
his motion was simply this; that the en- 
quiry of the House should be co-extensive 
with the exercise of powers it had dele- 
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gated to the crown. He drew this infe- 
rence from what had been stated by the 
last hon. gentleman, that there were many 
native Americans under confinement for 
treasonable practices, but not one of the 
natives of Great Britain, which was the 
strongest argument of the inutility of the 
Act, and the best reason, why it should 
now be pes to die a natural death, 
as being totally unnecessary. _ 

Mr. Welbors Ellis said, that the motive 
from which he acted when he gave his as- 
sent last session to the suspending the 
Act, was not so much to punish as to pre- 
vent rebellion ; few persons, he confessed, 
had been taken into custody in conse- 
quence of it; but then it must be attri- 
buted to the terrors of imprisonment, and 
the other consequences that might ensue ; 
and: if few persons had been confined, it 
was a proof that few crimes, against which 
the Act was levelled, had been committed. 
Hence he inferred, that the suspension 
had awed many disaffected subjects into 
obedience and fidelity, and shut the door 
against domestic rebellion; that as it had 
prevented the commission of numberless 
rebellious acts, so it must continue to 
operate in the same manner, and prevent 
in future, equally as well as in the past; 
that therefore he could not but justify the 
measure of still keeping the Bill in being, 
that the same happy effects might not 
cease to be felt. 

Mr. Burke was warmed at the idea of 
suspending the Habeas Corpus, merely 
that rebellions might be prevented: the 
same argument might hold good to eter- 
nity, and continue the suspension of that 
important Act to the end of time. The 
fence of liberty might be cut down, and 
Britons deprived of their most valuable 
a i if this mode of reasoning should 

approved by the House. The same 
cause that obliges the Act to be passed 
this session, may produce a similar effect 
the next one, and thus defeat the purpose 
of the most valuable law we have. He 
implored, he entreated the House, if there 
was still one spark of genuine patriotism 
to be found in it, that they would now 
stand forth the guardians of their country’s 
rights, assert their liberties, and crush the 
infamous Bill that was to be the instru- 
ment of their slavery, in the first instance. 

Mr. Welbore Ellis expressed himself 
surprised that the hon. member should fly 
into such extremes, and draw inferences 
which he did not think the premises could 
justify; truth and virtue, he said, were 
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generally to be found in the midway, be- 
tween the two extremes ; and no political 
or metaphysical proposition could be ad 
vanced, which, if pursued to the utmost 
limits that refined reasoning could stretch 
it to, would not terminate in an absurdity. 
He never meant that a continual suspen- 
sion should be grounded upon this tempos 
rary one; nor could he see the least 
danger that such a measure would ever 
originate from it. 

Mr. Burke again rose up, and con- 
fessed that truth was not to be found in 
the extremes; that he did not want to 
drive him to the argumentum ad absurdum 
in any metaphysical question ; but in this 
political one he would wish to pursue him 
to the utmost verge of reasoning, till be 
should give up a measure pregnant with 
our ruin. The land-tax, he observed, was 
introduced as a temporary revenue, and 
by that means granted by the House: the 
army was at first voted for one year only : 
but now your army, said he, is a standing 
army; your land-tax is a standing revenue 
to maintain this standing army ; and this 
suspension may become a standing sus- 
pension, and consequently, the eternal 
suspension and destruction of the Habeas 
Corpus. 

r. Fox said, when the first motion was 
made to suspend the Habeas Corpus, it 
was declared by the favourers of the Bill 
to be a most harmless, mild and innocent 
measure; now it is confessed to be armed 
with the greatest terrors; to be able to 
awe the subject into submission, and ter- 
rify him into obedience: it was scanda- 
lous, it was infamous, to endeavour to 
conceal the dreadful effects that must na- 
turally flow from such an Act, and an in- 
dignity offered to the House, to attempt 
to deceive by such thin disguises. 

Mr. Baker’s motion was agreed to; and 
the Bill was read asecond time. 


Debate in the Commons on the Land 
Tax of Four Shillings in.the Pound.J 
Nov. 28. The order .of the day being 
read, for going into a Committee of Ways 
and Means to grant to his Majesty a land- 
tax for the year 1778, of four shillings in 
the pound, sir C. Whitworth took the 
chair of the committee, and lord North 
moved the Resolution. 

Mr. Whitbread complained greatly of 
the inequitable mode of assessing and 
levying the land-tax, and begged the com- 
mittee to take it into their most serious 
consideration. Since the addition of oue 
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shilling in the pound was laid upon land, 
the whole was raised on some estates 
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give as great a price in a county where 
e tax was collected to the full extent, as 


agreeably to the old assessment, and some | where it did not pay perhaps above half 


to the new, by which estates in general 
were most unfairly and unequally taxed. 
As an instance of this, he declared, that 
he had one estate in Middlesex, of 1802. 
yearly value, for which he paid no mire 
than 16/. a year Jand-tax; and another 
estate in Bedfordshire, for which he paid 
501. yearly, though the rental of both were 
nearly equal. This great difference 
arose from the one estate paying to the 
_ rate of the old assessment, and the other 

to the new: he would, therefore, move as 
an amendment to the vote for the present 
year’s supply, and as an equal, fair, and 
Impartial mode of taxing the landed pro- 
_ perty of the kingdom, that the Bill should 
pass for 3s. in the pound, to be raised on 
every estate agreeably to the old assess- 
ment, and that a new assessment be made 
throughout the kingdom for the additional 
shilling. 

The Chairman observed, that the mo- 
tion before the House was not about the 
‘mode of assessing, but whether 4s. and no 
more shall be the land-tax for the ensuing 

ear. 

z Mr. Baker said, the hon. member’s ob- 
servation was worthy of the attention of 
the committee ; it was not against the pro- 
posed resolution, but against the mode of 
assessing. His intentions were, plainly, 
when the tax demanded an additional shil- 
ling, that a sum of money should be raised 
on the lands under-rated, till the assess- 
ments were equal throughout the kingdom, 
and the deficiency, if any should remain, 
to be fairly and proportionably levied on 
all the lands in the kingdom. For his 

art, he should go farther, for whether the 

d-tax were laid at above or under 3s., 
he was of opinion, that justice would never 
be done, till an equitable mode of rating 
all property subject to the land-tax was 
adopted. 

_ Lord Ongley said, the fact was true, but 
the conclusion called for a further expla- 
nation. Those who derived titles from 
their ancestors, were most certainly bound 
by their acts ; and such as purchased gave 
- g price proportioned to the mode which 
prevailed in the country or place where 
the lands or estatelay. The hon. member 
who spoke first furnished him with an ar- 
gument against what he advanced; for if 

e was to purchase in either of the shires 
mentioned, he should be glad to know 
from that gentleman, whether he would 


or a third of the real value? certainly not: 
the burden on the land was always esti- 
mated and allowed for out of the full pur- 
chase. 

Colonel Barré. I rise to trouble the 
committee with a few sentiments on the 
question of the day. Nota single country 
gentleman has risen to speak of peace, or 
to complain of war. Their supineness, or 
their acquiescence, deserves the severest 
reprehension. If they are blind to the 
distresses of their country, they ought to 
be awakened ; if they are ignorant, they 
ought tobe informed ; ifindolent, they ought 
be aroused. Ina few words, I will shew 
them the ca a of the present cala- 
mitous war, the effects it has produced, 
and the expectations we are led to enter- 
tain of it. No less a sum than 13 million 
of money was voted by this House for the 
service of the war for Jast year; a sum 
a to any ever necessary, ever request- 
ed, ever granted for the service of any 
foreign war from the Conquest up to this 
day, excepting alone, the grants for the 
four last years of the late war with the 
House of Bourbon, and the grants for one 
single year more, 1711, in the reign of 

ueen Anne, when a ae large sum of 
the national debt was paid off, and many 
considerable public services performed. 
This year we have already voted more than 
3 million for the navy. On Wednesday 
we shall] vote 3 million more for the army ; 
and in due course, the other votes will pass 
for a sum equal to that of last year. Such 
are the effects of this American war. Let 
us view the expectations ; are we, by con- 
quest, to be relieved from this immense 
burden of taxation? No; there is no con- 

uest aimed at; we wish not to subdue 

e Americans for the purpose of drawing 
a revenue from the country: our adminis- 
trators say that is not the object of the 
contest; they own that the Americans will 
not be able to bring a revenue into our 
Exchequer. We mean alone, it seems, to 
reduce them to obedience, for the sake of 
national honour. We exercise every 
effort of warlike oppression against them, 
because they will not crouch at our feet, 
and make the first submission. This is a 
war of punctilio, not of profit; and we 
may fairly conclude, that even after its 
adjustment, we shall be nearly as much 
taxed to prevent, as we are now to main- 
tain war. It has of old been the custom 
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of this House to enquire for, and to require 
such papers as were deemed of consequence. 
On this day, in particular, it was usual of old 
to call for particular accounts of the ar- 
rears of the land-tax; of the net receipts, 
of the names of the receivers; of what 
part they had paid into the Exchequer, 
and of what part was remaining in their 
hands. But of late, I am sorry to sa it, 
we have made no such requisitions. Ne- 
cessary as they are to the security of our 
constituents, we have either neglected or 
not dared todo it. Such requisition, how- 
- ever, shall be made. Ifno worthier person 
rises to demand them, I will whenever the 
Speaker resumes the chair; and in the 
mean time shall with sorrow repeat, that 
no country gentleman has risen this day 
to ask or to wish for peace. 

Lord Ongley went into a relation of the 
motion e the first day of the session 
for a cessation of hostilities. He laughed 
at its absurdity, and said, should any such 
measure be adopted, it would most cer- 
tainly be imputed to a consciousness of 
our er to support the war, or of the 
injustice of its commencement; and he 
hoped no gentleman would wish for either. 
He observed, that the country gentlemen 
had been called upon by the last hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke, and who had taken such 
pains to exaggerate the expence of the 
American war, and compare it with that 
of former wars. This, in his opinion, was 
wide of the question, and proved nothing. 
We were contending for a right, which if 
relinquished in the manner wished by 
those who opposed the present measure, 
would most certainly terminate in the lossof 
America, and end in the ruin of this country. 
The hon. gentleman took it for granted, 
that though we should establish the right, 
all expectations of revenue were no more. 
To persist therefore, is only to contend 
for a point of honour ; to fight for a punc- 
tilio, without the least prospect of profit. 
I beg leave to differ from him: 1 contend 
aright established, and not meant to be 
exercised, is no right. We are heavily 
taxed ourselves, and it is but reasonable 
that when we shall compel the colonies to 
return to their duty, they should contri- 
bute in common with the rest of their fel- 
low subjects, in support of that government 
whose he tea they will equally partake 
of. The hon. gentleman says, that a wat 
with France and Spain is inevitable. I 
doubt it much, if for no other reason, but 

we are 60 well prepared to defeat 


their desigos. But granting every thing 
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that may be advanced on that supposition ; 
in such an event the worst that can then 
happen, will be to withdraw our troops 
and fleets from North America, and attack 
our foreign enemies. 

Sir Herbert Mackworth minutely elu- 
cidated the motives which gave rise to 
the American war, enumerated the still 
stronger motives for its progress, and ex- 
patiated on the conduct of those members 
whose opposition to the present measures 
had irritated the Americans. He was 
convinced there was not a member but 
wished for peace with America; but then, 
how was peace to be obtained? It has 
been said, by persuasion; but by what ar- 
guments can you persuade people who 
say, ‘* we will kill you, or you shall kill us ;” 
in such a case we are entirely on the de- 
fensive. Government have left every 
opening for a conciliation. What more . 
can be done? Terms of peace would be 
gladly accepted, and as far as consistent 
we met them, but what can be said of 
those people who enlarge a breach of 
loyalty; as such undoubtedly was the 
fact. It is well known, that America 
waited with the utmost impatience for 
every argument made use of here by her 
advocates, and with eagerness embraced 
every suggestion started in her favour: to 
this, and to this above every thing, was 
owing the schreri independency, as 
they were taught to believe that they had 
the sanction of men who could defend, by 
argument, the cause they believed they 
could defend by the sword. I cannot 
enough express the horror I feel in think- 
ing that any man of humanity should urge 
the unsheathing of the sword, and still 
more am I shocked to find any one so un- 
feeling as to aggravate the arm which 
holds it. He concluded with observing, 
that it was America continued the war with 
us, because were they to return to their 
duty, England would receive them with 
open arms. 

Sir George Savile said, he rose from 
the desire of speaking a few words, per- 
haps for the last time on the subject of 
the American war. He thought himself 
well intitled to speak on this day. He 
was member for a body of freeholders, 
possessed of a large tract of landed pro- 
perty, and when he gave his vote for the 
supply called for, he appointed a large 
sum to government; it was his business, 
therefore, to enquire into the purposes for 
which it was intended; it was his duty to 
examine the uses to which it would be ap- 
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plied. He said, we were determined to | 


aa in a war with America; jt had 
een called a just war, a necessary war ; 
and the hon. gentleman who spoke before 
him had gone over the grounds of its 
commencement, the equity of its con- 
tinuance, and the necessity of our perse- 
verance in terms of the highest aggrava- 
tion. Four several motives, says he, have 
been mentioned, for the commencement, 
progress, continuance and perseverance of 
the war: 1. It was begun on purpose, 
“¢ to quell a puny insurrection :”? 2. It was 
a tag in ** to subdue a dangerous re- 

ellion :’”? 3. It was continued, * to defend 
ourselves”’—positively from the motive of 
se defendendo—from the fear, that if we 
do not kill them, they will us. And 4. It 
must be persevered in from a motive the 
most strange, perhaps, that ever entered 
into the thoughts of a rational people. 
He would give the whole committee, he 
said, two guesses, and the chairman three, 
and be bound that they would not guess it 
right. It was indeed a laughable, a ludicrous 
motive—it must be persevered in, adds 
he, ‘‘ to gain their confidence.’? We are 
to beat them, it seems, in order to con- 
ciliate them! Such are the romantic rea- 
sons assigned for this war; from the con- 
clusion of which, no benefit was to be ex- 
pected, nor revenue arise; and yet upon 
which there had been more money ex- 
pended than would have served to have 
purchased, taken in, cleared, inclosed, 
maonured, cultivated, sown, and planted all 
the waste lands in Britain—more than 
would have turned all the heaths, hills, 
and wastes into gardens; and from the 
cultivation of which, nay, if they had 
been all sown with barley, from the malt- 
tax alone, a greater revenue would have 
been drawn, than all the taxation that 
can ever be gathered from the wide con- 
tinent of America. Such were the mo- 
tives, and such the effects of this war; 
and for this we were called upon to grant 
the present supply, 

M - Fox observed he would let slip no 
opportunity of speaking his sentiments on 
the present measures: he therefore beg- 
ged to propose two queries: 1. Whether 
after two years fruitless war, administra- 
tion had given the slightest reason to that 
House, to satisfy them that there was a 
po of putting an end to the un- 

appy contest? 2. Whether a declaration 
from administration, informing the Ame- 
ricans that it was not their wish to violate 
their charters, or rob them of their liberties, 
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would have any bad effect; but on the 
contrary, if it did not succeed altogether, 
whether it would not create many friends 
to the government of this country? He - 
concluded, by informing the House, that 
on Tuesday next he should move, ‘ That 
a committee be formed, to take into consi- 
deration the State of the Nation.” 
The Resolution was then agreed to. 


Debate on the Duke of Richmona’s Mo- 
tion fur an Enquiry into the State of the 
Nee Dec. 2. The Duke of Rich- 
mond. My lords; I am happy to have 
given notice on Friday last, of the motion 
with which I intended to trouble your lord- 
ships to day; because it proves my wish 
that the State of the Nation might be con- 
sidered, independent of oy events that 
might befall our arms. I have on a for- 
mer occasion said, that whatever those 
events might be, they must equally contri- 
bute to make us desire an end of the pre- 
sent ruinous war. Should the most bril- 
liant successes attend us, should American 
resistance be annihilated, we must still be 
sorry to see Englishmen under the edge 
of the sword, and governed by a military 
power. But no such event is possible, 
Should disgrace, therefore, take place, it 
wauld only confirm what has been so often 
foretold here, that a reduction of America 
by force of arms is impossible. Or 
should the operations be chequered by 
failures and undecisive successes, alter- 
nately, our affairs will then be in the worst 
condition, as we shall be tempted to fur- 
ther trials, which will exhaust us still 
more, and from the nature of things can- 
not prosper in the present undertaking. 
I am told that news is arrived. Till it ts 
made public, I cannot comment upon it. 
But be it good, bad, or indifferent, it, 
ought not to prevent your lordships from 
entering seriously into the enquiry I mean 
to propose—an enquiry into the state of 
the nation. I am sure your lordships can- 
not say that such an enquiry is unneces- 
sary. When a civil war rages with un- 
common violence, and has rent the empire 
asunder: when the whole force of the 
kingdom, and all we can hire, are unable 
to. restore quiet; when we are adding 
enormously to a debt already enormous, 
and there is no prospect of a happy issue, 
it cannot be said that no enquiry 1s neces- 
sary, because all goes on smoothly and 
af That a most unnatural civil war 
does exist, that we are expending treasurea 
of men and money, and that we seem fars 
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ther than ever from the situation we left, 
are what every one must acknowledge. 
Does it not, then, become the nation to 
enquire, in the most solemn manner possi- 
ble, how we came into this situation ? For 
what we are contending? What the con- 
test cost us? And what prospect there is 
of a happy end? We have certainly had 
very little information, and it must be al- 
lowed that wisdom, especially in times of 
difficulty, requires us to proceed upon a 
thorough knowledge of every circum- 
stance that may lead us to judge rightly. 
We must first be sure that our cause is 
just, then enquire into our means, the like- 
lihood of success, the degree to which it 
may be pursued, and whether that degree 
of success is worth the certain loss and 
great risk to which we expose ourselves 
in the pursuit? In times lke these, the 
nation has a right to be informed of the 
true state of its affairs, and parliament be- 
ing the regular and authentic channel of 
such information, it is the duty of parlia- 
ment to give it. An enquiry into the 
state of the nation is very extensive; it 
includes every thing. I hope therefore 
that every one of your lordships in the 
least used to business, will lend his assist- 
ance in prosecuting those branches that 
may appear most important. One object 
may strike one, and another another. The 
enquiry will be open to all. Butas it may 
be expected 1 should in some degree point 
out for what purpose I paarticularly move 
it, I shall, without excluding myself from 
any other subject, or from what shall arise 
from the materials laid before us, readily 
explain what I have principally in view. 
It 1s, to state to the nation what this war, 
so far as it has gone, has already cost us 
in blood and treasure ; to enquire into the 
conduct of it, and the measures taken for 
restoring peace. For these purposes I 
shall move that several accounts and pa- 
pers be laid before the House; and that 
there may be time to weigh them, I shall 
not move that the day for going into this 
consideration be before the holidays; nor 

et immediately after, lest there should not 
be time to prepare any other papers which 
may then seem necessary. I therefore 
move your lordships, to resolve that this 
House will take into consideration the 
State of the Nation on Monday the 2d of 
February next. 

The Earl of Suffolk. I presume the no- 
ble duke does not mean to infringe upon 
the right which the King’s servants have, 
pf judging of what in thejr respective of- 
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fices may or may not be properly and 
safely disclosed coatiatently: with jhe in- 
terest of the nation, and the safety of in- 
dividuals. If the noble duke entertains 
such an intention, I shall most certainly 
resist any proposition tending that way... 
It would be imprudent and impolitic, and 
would be directly contrary to his grace’s 
avowed object, that of promoting the pub- 
lic welfare. 

The Duke of Richmond. By nomeans: 
I do not wish for any improper or danger- 
pr bien and to war a possibi- 
ity of even the appearance of any thin 
of the kind, the AeHate I intend ‘a se 
mit to your lordships shall all have a re- 
trospective view; they will be framed so 
as to call forth matter already known to 
our enemies; matter known to perha 
every other person, who may have made 
it his business to discover it, but to both 
Houses of Parliament. They will chiefly 
be directed to two points; to the state of 
our army and navy; and the expences of 
the war previous to the first of August 
last. I shall first move for the Returns of 
the several military corps and marines 
serving on shore, which have suffered by 
death, wounds, captivity, sickness, or de- 
sertion, from the commencement of 1774, 
tothe Ist August, 1777, in America.—2. 
A list of ships and armed vessels, and the’ 
number of men who suffered, as in the 
former motion, by death, wounds, cap- 
tivity, sickness, and desertion.—3. The 
last returns from the hospitals of the sick, 
wounded, and dead.—4. A list of the 
ships and armed vessels employed as‘ con- 
voys.—5. An account of his Majesty’s 
ships of war, which have been emploved 
since the passing of the Prohibition Act, 
as cruisers, for the protection of this king- 
dom and Ireland; the station of such 
ships, and how long ordered to continue 
on such cruizes: with the times of their 
going to sea, and returning into port, so 
far as relates to such ships as are actually 
returned into port.—6. The last. accounts 
of the state of the army in this kingdom. 
—7. The state of the army in Ireland.— 
8. The state of the army in America, 
distinguishing the number of British and 
foreign troops. The motions were all 
agreed to. 


The Earl of Chatham rose and said: 


_ My lords; I most cheerfully testify 
my approbation of the motions now made 
by the noble duke; and am firnily pers 
suaded, that they have originated in thg 
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most exalted motives: nor am I less 
pleased with the very candid reception 
they have met with from your lordships. 
I think they will draw forth a great mass 
of useful information ; but as to those re- 
specting the state of our military strength, 
there appears something yet wanting to 
render them complete. Nothing has been 
offered which may lead to inform us of the 
actual state of the garrisons of Gibraltar 
and Minorca, those two very important 
fortresses, which have hitherto enabled us 
to maintain our superiority in the Medi- 
terranean, and one of them (Gibraltar) 
situated on the very continent of Spain, 
the best proof of our naval power, and the 
only solid check on that of the House of 
Bourbon; yet those two important for- 
tresses are left to chance and the pacific 
dispositions of France and Spain, as the 
only protection; we hold them but by suf- 
ferance. I know them to be in adefence- 
less state. None of your lordships are ig- 
norant that we lost Mahon at the com- 
mencement of the last war. It was indeed 
a fatal disaster, as it exposed the trade 
and commerce of the Mediterranean to 
the ravages of our inveterate and then 
powerful enemies. My lords, such was 
the light the acquisition of that fortress 
was looked upon when it was first taken, 
that the duke of Marlborongh, who was no 
great penman, but who employed a secre- 
tary to draw up his dispatches, in answer 
to the letter from the able general and 
consummate statesman who conquered: it 
(the father of my noble relation now in 
my eye, earl Stanhope) trusted the dis- 
patch to the secretary, but added a post- 
script in his own hand-writing, where he 
recommended particularly to the victorious 
general, by no means to neglect putting 
that fortress in the best possible state of 
defence, and to garrison it with natives, 
and wot foreigners. When I had the ho- 
nour, soon after it fell into the hands of 
the French, to be called into the councils 
of the late king, I never lost sight of that 
circumstance. Gibraltar still remained in 
our hands; and the war in Germany, 
which parliament thought fit to engage in, 
and bind themselves to, before 1 came into 
ofiice; though we were carrying on the 
most extensive operations in America; 
though the coast of Africa, and the West 
India islands, required a suitable force to 
protect them ; and though these kingdoms 
called for a proportionate army, not only 
to act defensively, but offensively on the 
eoasts of our enemies; notwithstanding all 
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those pressing services, my lords, having 
the counsel of that great man constantly 
in view, it determined me, that whatever 
demands, or how much soever such troops 
might be wanting elsewhere, tliat Gibral- 
tar should never want a full and adequate 
defence. I never had, my lords, less than 
eight battalions to defend it. I think a 
battalion was then about 800 strong. So 
that, my lords, I affirm, that Gibraltar was — 
never trusted to a garrison of less than 
6,000 men. My lords, this force was, as 
it were, locked up in that fortress during 
the whole of the late war; nor could any 
appearance of the most urgent necessity 
induce me to weaken it. My lords, I 
know that the very weak and defenceless 
state of these islands does not seem to ad- 
mit of any troops being s from the 
home defence; but, my lords, give me 
leave to say, that whatever reluctance or 
disgust there may have appeared in several 
veteran and able generals to the service, 
where the tomahawk and scalping-knife 
were to be the warlike instruments em- 
ployed as the engines of destruction, I am 
convinced there are many, some of whom 
I have in my eye, [supposed to mean lords 
Townshend and Amherst] who would with 
ardour and alacrity accept of any com- 
mand, where the true honour, interest, 
and safety of their country were concern- 
ed. My lords, the moment is arrived when 
this spirit should be exerted. Gibraltar is 
garrisoned by Hanoverians. I am told, if 
any accident should happen to the present 
commanding officer there, that the care of 
the fortress; and the command of the 
troops, would devolve on a foreigner. I 
do not recollect his name, but this is my 
information ; and if I do not hear it con- 
tradicted, I must take it for granted. [ 
am well authorised to aay, my lords, that 
such is the present defenceless state of 
Gibraltar, that there is not a second relief 
in case of an attack; not men sufficient to 
man the works, while those fatigued with 
service and watching go to refresh, eat, or 
sleep; though Germany and the wilds of 
America have been ransacked for the pur- 
ose. 
: My lords, we should not want men in a 
good cause; and nothing ought to be left 
untried to procure them. I remember, 
soon after the period I shall take the li- 
berty to remind your lordships of, after an 
unnatural rebellion had been extinguished 
in the northern of this island, men 
not fighting for liberty, or the constitution 
of their country, but professedly to anni- 
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hilate both, as advocates for popery, slavery, 
and arbitrary power; not like our breth- 
ren in America, Whigs,in principle, and 
heroes in conduct: I remember, I say, my 
lords, that I employed these very rebels in 

' the service and defence of their country. 
They were reclaimed by this means; they 
fought our battles, they cheerfully bled in 
defence of those liberties which they at- 
tempted to overthrow but a few years be- 
fore. What, then, does your lordships 
imagine would be the effect of a similar 
conduct towards the Whigs and freemen 
of America, whom you call rebels! Would 
it not, think you, operate in like manner? 
They would fight your battles; they would 
cheerfully bleed for you; they would ren- 
der you superior to all your foreign ene- 
mies; they would bear your arms triumph- 
ant to every quarter of the globe. ou 
have, I fear, lost the affection, the good 
will of this people, by employing merce- 
nary Germans to butcher them; by spirit- 
ing ue the savages of America to scal 
them with the tomahawk. My lords, 
would have you consider, should this war 
be pushed to extremities, the possible con- 
sequences. It is no farther from America 
to England than from England to Ame- 
rica. If conquest is to be the issue, we 
ia trust to that issue, and fairly abide 

it. 

"The noble earl at the head of the Ad- 
miralty, the last night I had the honour to 
address your lordships, contradicted me 
when I asserted we had not above 20 
ships of the line fitto proceed to sea, (on 
actual service) at a short warning. I 
again repeat the assertion, though I gave 
it up at that time, on account of the plau- 
sibility and confidence with which the fact 
was asserted. I now say, there are not 
above 20 ships of the line on which an; 
naval officer of eminence and skill in his 
profession would stake his credit. The 
noble earl in office said, there were 35 
ships of the line fit for sea; but acknow- 
ledged, that there was a deficiency of 
near 3,000 of the complements necessary 
to proceed upon actual service. How did 
the noble earl propose to fill up that defi- 
ciency ?—By supernumeraries, by trans- 
fers, by recruits, &c. Will the noble earl 
say, that 21,000 is a full war complement 
for 35 ships of the line? or will he under- 
take to assure this House (even allowing 
for those odds and ends) that the ships 
will be properly manned by the numbers 
now actually on board? But if every par- 
ticular fact, stated by the noble earl, be 
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precisely ashe would persuade your lord- 
ships to believe ; will his lordship pretend 
to affirm, that 35 ships of the line, or even 
42 (the highest that his lordship ventured 
to go) would, in case of a rupture with the 
House of Bourbon, be sufficient for all the 
purposes of offence, defence, and protec- 
tion? I am sure his lordship will not. A 
fleet in the Channel; one in the Western 
Sea; another in the West Indies; and one 
in the Mediterranean; besides convoys 
and cruizers, to protect our commerce and 
annoy ourenemies. I say, my lords, that 
35 ships of the line would be necessary 
for the protection of our trade and for- 
tresses in the Mediterranean alone. We 
must be equal to the combined force of 
France and Spain in that sea, or we need 
not send a single ship there. Ships must 
be stationed to command respect from the 
powers on the coast of Barbary, and to 
prevent their piracies on our merchant ves- 
sels. We must have a superior fleet in the 
Western Sea likewise, and we must have . 
one in the Channel equal to the defence of 
our own coast. 

These were the ideas which prevailed, 
when I had the honour of assisting in the 
British councils, and at all other preceding 
ei of naval hostility since the Revo- 

ution. My lords, if lord Anson was ca- 
pable of the high office the noble earl now 
presides in, the noble earl is certainly mis- 
taken in saying, that 35 or 55 ships of the 
line are equal to the several services now 
enumerated. That great naval com- 
mander gave in a list, at one time, of 
84,000 seamen actually on the books. It 
is well worthy your lordships’ inquiry, to 
know what are the present number. 
The motion made by the noble duke 
leads to that inquiry, and meets my 
warmest approbation; but that we may 
have every necessary information, I re- 
commend to my noble friend to amend his 
motion by extending it to Gibraltar and 
Mahon. I do not wish to have any thing 
disclosed at present, which may tend to 
expose the weak state of those fortresses ; 
but 1 think it incumbent on your lordships 
to learn their strength, in point of numbers 
of men; and to know how the fact stands, 
relative to the possibility of the command 
of Gibraltar devolving on a foreigner, in 
case of any accident happening to the of- 
ficer who now commands there. 

The Earl of Sandwich said, he asserted 
on the occasion alluded to, nothing but 
the truth; that he never meant to mis- 
lead; that he was an honest man; and 
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when he asserted what he knew was right, 
he would be brow-beaten by no man. He 
acknowledged the superior abilities of the 
noble sal: but when facts were in 
question, which he knew to be true, he 
would give way to no authority, however 
high or respectable. As tothe deficiency 
of the complements of the 35 line of battle 
ships, when he said they could be filled up 
by supernumeraries, he was justified in say- 
ing so; and by the manner the noble lord 
understood the word, ‘ supernumeraries,’ it 
was plain he was ignorant of the term ;, they 
were not the outcast or refuse of the navy ; 
nor made by transfers from one ship to 
another ; they might be as able seamen as 
any in the navy: the truth was, that the 
complements of several ships exceeded 
their rates; so that every man borne in 
each ship, more than what was always al- 
lowed to man a ship of that rate, is a su- 
pernumerary. They were composed of 
able and ordinary seamen; they might 
have been pressed, or have entered volun- 
tarily into the service. His lordship said, 
it was extremely unparliamentary, to ar- 
gue upon expressions which had fallen in 
a former debate. He did not however 
wish to avail himself of that long- establish- 
ed usage. Fle said then, and he now re- 
peated, that we hada navy fully adequate 
to meet the whole force of the House of 
Bourben, in the first instance ; and should 
they entertain any hostile intentions, the 
remainder of our force was in such a state 
of preparation as would render it much 
supcrior to any France and Spain could 
send against us. France and Spain had 
armed some time since, so did we. Those 
_ armaments have been increased, so have 
ours. We are in a state of preparation ; 
whenever further appearances justify us, 
we must keep pace with our neighbours. 
The noble earl had laid great stress, that 
the Mediterranean alone would call for a 
naval force, equal tu the whole of the 
ships ready for service. He could hardly 
' think that; the greatest fleet ever sent 
upon that service, was under Matthews 
and Lestock, during the war preceding 
the last. The noble earl would, he hoped, 
recollect, that that fleet had many other 
objects besides the protection of the Me- 
diterranean commerce, or of Gibraltar and 
Mahon. It was sent there to facilitate the 
operations of our allies in Italy; to pro- 
tect the king of Sardinia’s and the em- 
press queen’s dominions. But from that 
single instance, he presumed, the noble 
earl would not infer that we should always 
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have so powerful a fleet in the Mediterra- 


nean. It was not the case during his lord- 


ship’s own administration, nor during any 
other preceding, the one mentioned ex- 
cepted. Ifthe noble earl is urged to 
speak from secret intelligence, to recom- 
mend a more full and complete naval ar- 
mament, let his lordship speak out; it is 
his duty to do so, that we may be prepared. 
If the House of Bourbon has any such in- 
tention, I shall take care tu have our flect 
equal to any attempt they may think pro- 
per to make. I repeat, that we have 54 
ships of the line ready for sea, and that 
with the ships of the line in ordinary, we | 
could, before the end of the year, be able 
to send 90 line of battle ships to sea. 

Viscount TJownshend observed, that 
Gibraltar had, at no preceding time, been 
in so complete a state of defence, and 
when the works were all finished, it would 
be rendered in a great measure impregna- 
ble. It was long known, and complained 
of, that we held Gibraltar only by the su- 
periority of our navy; the defences next 
the sea being very weak; consequently, 
that it was Jiable to be surprized at an 
time on the commencement of a war wit 
France and Spain. That had, however, 
been lately provided against ; new works 
of great strength had been raised; and 
they had been so constructed, as to give 
cover to a regiment in the event of a siege ; 
and so situated as to be nearly central, 
and to enable the reliefs to proceed to 
their several posts with little or no danger 
from the enemy’s fire. On the subject of 
employing savages, he said it was impos- 
sible to make war in America, without 
them. They served as scouts and spies to 
bring intelligence. In such a country as 
America, covered with woods, and inter- 
sected by rivers, lakes and morasses, they 
could not be well done without; where, 
indeed, it might be possible for two armies 
though a short space asunder to know no 
more of each other, than if they were on 
opposite sides of the globe. The queen 
of Hungary, and several other European 
powers, employed Croats, Pandours, Gras- 
sines, and various denominations of irre. 
gular troops, during the late and former 
wars; yet he never heard their conduct 
arraigned in such a manner, nor were they 
charged as the authors of murder, rapine, 
&c. The Indians were employed by the 
noble lord then near him (lord Amherst) 
so they were by himself; not for the pur- 
poses piece by the noble earl, but 
solely for those he had mentioned. 
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The Marquis of Rockingham said, he 
rose to take notice of the criminal igno- 
rance of the first lord of the Admiralty, 
relative to the force and destination of 
the American privateers, which could as- 
semble and proceed to the coasts of Great 
Britain, alarm both kingdoms, and dis- 
tress our trade, and that unknown to the 
noble earl till he learned it from the traders 
between Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the inhabitants of the sea coasts. His 
lordship observed, that no answer had 
been given to the strength of the garri- 
sons of Mahon and Gibraltar; but chat a 
noble viscount had asserted, that strong 
additional works had been raised. Now 
taking the fact in the noble viscount’s own 
way, it was a further motive for strengthen- 
ing the garrison ; additional works called 
for more men to defegd them; conse- 
quently, if 6,000 troops were requisite for 
the defence of Gibraltar in case of an at- 
tack, the new works requiring a whole 
battalion, it followed, that no less than 
7,000 would be now sufficient. He in- 
sisted, this circumstance alone was the 
fullest corroboration of what had been as- 
serted by the noble earl, who recom- 
mended a motion for the state of that for- 
tress. He concluded by observing, that 
the concession made by the noble earl in 
office, not only proved, that administration 
were negligent, but that, in consequence 
of their ignorance and incapacity, our 
commerce had materially suffered; and 
we had, as the only safe means of carry- 
ing it on, been obliged either to ship our 
property in foreign bottoms, or pay most 
exorbitant premiums to insure it. 

Lord Townshend allowed, that additional 
works called for a proportionable increase 
of men to man them; but denied, that 
was the case in those lately erected at 
Gibraltar. The fortifications were not 
extended, but rendered more tenable, and 
complete. 

The Duke of Richmond. The noble 
earl at the head of the Admiralty has said, 
that supernumerary men, which are ready 
to be turned over to the line of battle 
ships, are to all intents and purposes of 
as much use as if they actually were on 
board them. My lords, I am not a judge 
of sea affairs, but from the analogy of our 
professions, 1 think this cannot be. Men 
collected from various quartets, unac- 
quainted with the officers, and unused to 

the particular mode of discipline in a 
strange ship, can never be so useful as 
those that have been trained together 
(VOL. XIX. ] 
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[ase 
some time. I have heard that various 
commanders have various fashions. On 


board some ships, it is to the boatswain’s 
whistle, in others to the music of a fite, 
that the men work. But] believe every 
sea officer will tell the noble lord, that he 
wishes to have his men on board as long 
as possible, before they go to sea, and 
that new men cannot be so useful as old 
ones. I entirely agree with the noble 
lord as to the importance of Gibraltar 
and Minorca. They are essential to our 
Mediterranean trade, to our weight with the 
Italian states, and to keep the states of 
Barbary in order. We once lost Minorca, 
and a successful war restored it. But if 
ever we lose Gibraltar, which is, as it has 
been justly called, a British fortress in the 
heart of Spain, we shall never get it back 
again. Our possession of it is particularly 
galling to the pride of Spain, and no eon- 
sideration will ever tempt her to restore it. 
I intended to have moved for the state of 
the troops in those garrisons, but it 
escaped my memory. I therefore beg 
leave to move, for ** Copies of the last 
monthly returns of his Majesty’s forces, as 
well foreign as British, in Gibraltar and — 
Minorca.”? 

The Earl of Sandwich begged toset the 
noble duke right; no ships were filled 
with supernumeraries only, because super- 
numeraries, collectively considered, cer- 
tainly could not be deemed as serviceable 
as that part of the complement of any ship 
which had been some time on board, how- 
ever many individuals among the super- 
numeraries might be perfect .masters of 
their profession, and able seamen in every 
sense of the word. The custom of man- 
ning the navy was not to give a ship her 
full complement at once, but just before 
she sailed to perfect her complement by a 
small portion of supernumeraries, by which 
means, from the various employments on 
board, all the hands were immediately use- 
ful, and in a very short time the supernu- 
meraries were ta the full as serviceable in 
every point as the rest of the crew. 

The Duke of Bolton observed, that as 
the object of the motions was to ascertain 
the present state of the navy, he could not 
but endeavour to supply that deficiency 
which he foresaw they would leave in the 
information aimed at. With this intention 
it was, that he should move for “a state 
of the number and condition of the ships 
in ordinary.” 

The noble earl at the head of the Admi- 
ralty said, that in the course of a year, 
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with the assistance of the ships in ordinary, 
we should, in case of a rupture with the 
House of Bourbon, be able to equip 90 
line of battle ships for sea. He could not 
say, after all he had heard for some years 
past, in that House, of the formidable state 
of the navy, though strictly true, that it 
answered his expectations. The navy, 
since the noble earl came to preside over 
it, had cost the nation sums unparalleled 
within a like period of a peace-establish- 

ment; yet after a twelve-month’s press, 
the whole we had for the .protection of 
our trade, for home defence, and every 
kind of miscellaneous service in every part 
of the globe, by the noble lord’s own ac- 
count, amounted to no more than 35 ships 
of the line for the home defence, and 54 
in Asia, Africa, America, and the rest of 
Europe included. The noble earl told 
your lordships, almost three years since, 
that he could send to sea at three days 
warning, 20 ships of the line completely 
manned, and fit for actual service; now, 
says his lordship, we have 35; so that alla 
twelve-month’s press has done for us, is to 
enable us to send to sea, should occasion 
require, fifteen more ships. I can affirm 
from my own knowledge, that with a very 
low peace establishment, I think only 
8,000 seamen, a six months press, on the 
breaking out of the late war, enabled us to 
send 80 ships of the line to sea. Our 
number upon paper, I do maintain, ought 
to a5 150, not 90 as stated by the noble 
earl. 

The Earl of Sandwich strongly objected 
to this motion as highly improper ; the 
_ earl said it would materially affect the in- 

‘terests of Great Britain, by holding out to 
its natural enemies a species of information 
which they could not by any other means 
obtain, and which it was the duty of the 
King’s servants, at all events, to keep 
from them. It was of no importance, how 
notorious our positive and immediate naval 
strength was, but it was a matter of most 
eerious concern to conceal from all man- 
kind how much we had it in our power to 
increase that strength, and how long it 
would take us to give it such an addition as 
would render it more formidable than that 
of any other country could possibly be ren- 
dered. Foreigners went into our yards, 
and saw a great number of ships in dock, 
and apparently nearly ready for sea. It 
was right that they should entertain an 
opinion, that they were all nearly ready, 
although it often happened when he, per- 
haps, stood alone in a knowledge that, 
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from various private reasons, several of 
those apparently ready ships could not be 
sent to sea for some time. It was politic 
always to conceal our naval resources, and 
it was a policy so obvious, that it was by 
no means peculiar to Great Britain. 
France did, and had long done, the same ; 
nay, she had gone further, she had shut up 
her dock-yards from the eye of every 
stranger, and had a most formidable fleet 
on paper, which she held out to terrify the 
world, when he well knew, from secret in- 
telligence, that many of her ships upon 
paper, were ships on paper only, and that 
they could not be put to sea, were there 
occasion for their services. He begged, 
therefore, that the noble duke would 
withdraw his motion. If the noble duke 
wished only to know what ships could 
soon be fitted out, in addition to the 42 al- 
ready in commission, he would readily tell 
him; in about a twelve-month we might 


have 90 line of battle ships at sea, and 


speedily after that period many more. 

The Duke of Bolton readily withdrew 
his motion; because he saw it would, as 
the noble lord had said, rather tend to 
distress than serve this country. From the 
noble earl’s repeated boasting of the good 
state of our navy, the readiness with which 
our ships were manned, and the abundant 
quantity of timber in our yards, he had 
conceived that it was of very little conse- 
quence, how public our naval strength was 
made; he now, however, was sorry to say, 
he found that the noble lord’s boastings 
were merely vain-boastings. In 1757, he 
well remembered, after a press of six 
months, 80 sail of the line were ready for 
sea. We had of late heard of a warm 
press, and yet the first lord of the Admi- 
ralty declared, that we had now only 54 
ships ready, and that in twelve months 
more we could not increase that number 
to more than 90 sail. An incontrover- 
tible proof, that so far from our navy 
being in an excellent condition, it was in 
a most deplorable condition. 

The Earl of Sandwich observed, that 
ts duke had started a new resid that 
if speedily equipping ships had been neces- 
pe he‘cerainly could have had a great 
many more ships ready than there now 
were; but the necessities of the state al- 
ways governed the conduct of the Admi- 
ralty-board, and ‘he should hold himself 
highly culpable, if he put the nation to a 
larger expence than occasion required. 
The earl begged their lordships to recol- 
lect, that a sufficient naval force to serve- 
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the purposes of the American war had 
been got ready as soon as it was Called for ; 
and that the present naval armament was 
prepared the moment it: was known that 
the House of Bourbon was arming; he 
added, that had a foreign war broke out, 
there is no doubt but an increase equal to 
the occasion might long since have been 
made to the navy, and concluded with de- 
claring, that till there was occasion, he 
should not think it incumbent upon him 
to add to the public burthen. 

The Duke of Grafton imputed the pre- 
sent calamitous situation of the country 
to the want of information ; and insisted 

rticularly, that the Capture Act, passed 
in the 16th of his present Majesty, and 
softened by the pretended powers vested 
in the crown, for appointing commissioners 
to treat with America, was not only the 
cause of the subsequent disasters, but of 
the colonies declaring themselves inde- 
‘caer If, however, the powers granted 

y the Act were what ministers pretended 
they meant to give, he wished to know 
what were the fruits they produced ; and 
what steps had been taken by the com- 
missioners to carry them into execution. 
His grace then moved, for ‘‘ such papers 
as relate to the fulfilling that part of the 
Capture Act, so far as the same empowers 
certain persons to declare any colony, 
province, city, town, precinct, port or 
place at the poe of his Majesty : with a 
return of such colony, province, city, town, 
precinct, port or place, that since passing 
of the above Act may be declared to be 
at the peace of his Majesty.” 

The Earl of Suffolk hoped the noble 
duke did not mean, by the generality of 
his motion, to take in any papers leading to 
treaty; or particulars preparatory to it; 
but which never produced any effect. If 
that was his grace’s intention, he certainly 
would oppose the motion; if not, he had 
no objection. 

The duke of Grafton’s motion was 
agreed to. 


Debate in the Lords on the Earl of 
Chatham's Motion for General Burgoyne’s 
Orders and Instructions.) Dec. 5. The 
Earl of Chatham rose. His lordship be- 
gan with remarking, thatthe King’s speech 
at the opening of the session conveyed a. 
general information of the measures in- 
tended to be pursued; and looked forward 
to the probable occurrences which might be 
supposed to happen, and affect the great 
bodies to whom they were addressed; and 
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of course the nation at large, who were 
finally interested. He had the last speech 
from the throne now in his hand, and a 
deep sense of the public calamity in his 
heart: they would both co-operate to in- 
force and justify the measure he meant to 
propose. He was sorry to say, the speech 
contained a very unfaithful picture of the 
state of public affairs. This assertion was 
unquestionable; not a noble Jord in admi- 
nistration would dare rise, and even sa 
much as controvert the fact. The speech 
held out a specious outside—was full of 
hopes ; phi it was manifest, that every 
thing within and without, foreign and do- 
mestic, was full of danger, and calculated 
to inspire the most melancholy forebodings. 
His lordship hoped, that this sudden call 
for their lordships’ attention would be im- 
puted to its true motive, a desire of ob- 
taining their assistance in such a season of 
difficulty and danger; a season in which, 
he would be bold to maintain, a single mo- 
ment was not to be lost. It was customary, 
he said, for that House to offer an address 
of condolence to his Majesty upon any 
public misfortune, as well as one of con- 
gratulation, on any public success. If 
this was the usage of parliament, he never 
recollected a period, at which such an ad- 
dress became more seasonable or neces- 
sary than at present. If what was acknow- 
ledged in the other House was true, he 
was astonished that some public notice was 
not taken of the sad, the melancholy 
disaster. The report was, the fact was 
acknowledged by persons in. high autho- 
rity, [lords Germain and North] that ge- 
neral Burgoyne and his army were sur- 
rounded, and obliged to surrender them- 
selves prisoners of war to the provincials. 
He should take the account of this cala- 
mitous event, as now stated, and argue — 
upon it as a matter universally allowed to 
be true. He then lamented the fate of 
Mr. Burgoyne in the most pathetic terms ; 
and said, that gentleman’s character, the 
glory of the British arms, and the dearest 
interests of this undone, disgraced coune 
try had been all sacrificed to the igno- 
rance, temerity, and incapacity of minis- 
ters. Appearances, he observed, were in- 
deed dreadful; he was not sufficiently in- 
formed to decide on the extent of the nu- 
merous evils with which we were sur- 
rounded; but they were clearly sufficient 
to give just cause of alarm to the most 
confident or callous heart. He spoke with 
great candour of general Burgoyne: lhe 
might, or might not, be an able officer; 
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but by every thing he could learn, his fate 
was not proportioned to his merit: he 
might have received orders it was not in 
his power to exccute. Neither should he 
condemn ministers; they might have in- 
structed him wisely; he might have exe- 
cuted his instructions faithfully, and judi- 
ciously, and yet he might have miscarried. 
There are many events which the greatest 
human foresight cannot provide against; 
it was on that ground, therefore, he meant 
to frame his motion. The fact was ac- 
knowledged ; the general had miscarried. 
It might not have been his fault; it might 
not be that of his employers or instructors. 
To know where the fault lay, he was de- 
sirous of having the orders given to gene- 
ral Burgoyne laid before the House. So 
much of the plan at home, had, however, 
transpired, as justified him in affirming 
that the measures were founded in weak- 
ness, barbarity and inhumanity. Savages 
had been employed to carry ruin and de- 
vastation among our subjects in America. 
The tomahawk and scalping-knife were 
put into the hands of the most brutal and 
- ferocious of the human species. Was this 
honourable war? Was it the means which 
God and Nature [alluding to what had 
fallen from lord Suttolk on the opening of 
the session] put into the hands of English- 
men, to assert their rights over our colo- 
nies, and to procure their obedience, and 
conciliate their affection? His lordship 
spoke in the most pointed terms of the 
system introduced within the last 15 years 
at St. James’s: of breaking all public and 
family connection, of extinguishing all 
era and private principle. A few men 

ad got an ascendency, where no man 
should have a personal ascendency; by 
the executive powers of the state being at 
their command, they had been furnished 
with the means of creating divisions. This 
brought pliable men, not capable men, 
into the highest and most responsible si- 
tuations; and to such men was the g®ern- 
ment of this once glorious empire now 
entrusted. The spirit of delusion had 
gone forth; the ministers had imposed on 
the people ; parliament had been induced 
to maha the imposition ; false lights had 
been held out to the country gentlemen: 
they had been seduced into the support of 
a most destructive war, under the impres- 
sion, that the land tax would be diminish- 
ed, by the means of an American reve- 
mue. The visionary phantom, thus con- 
jured up for the basest of all purposes, 
that of deception, was now about to va- 
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ed vigorous measures, pointing to con- 
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nish. He condemned the contents of the 
speech in the bitterest terms of repaoach. 


He said it abounded with absurdity and 
In one part it recommend- 


quest, or unconditional submission; while 
in another, it pretended to say, that peace 
was the real object, as soon as the deluded 
multitude should return to their alle- 
giance. This, his lordship contended, was 
the grossest and most insolent delusion. 
It was by this strange mixture of firmness 
and pretended candour, of cruelty and 
mercy, justice and iniquity, that this in- 


fatuated nation had been all along misled. 


His lordship returned to the situation 
of general Burgoyne, and paid him, in- 
deed, very high complime:uts. He said, 
his abilities were confessed; his personal 
bravery not surpassed ; his zeal in the ser- 
vice unquestionable. He expcrienced no 
pestilence, nor suffered any of the acci- 
dents which sometimes superscde the most 
wise and spirited exertions of human in- 
dustry. What then, says his lordship, is 
the great cause of his misfortune? Want 
of wisdom in our council, want of ability 
in our ministers. His lordship laid the 
whole blame on ministers: it was their 
duty to shield that ill-treated officer from 
the temporary obloquy he must suffer un- 
der, till he had an opportunity to justify 
himself in person. is motion bore no 
personal relation to the conduct of that 
able, but abused officer; it was meant to 
be solely pointed to draw forth those in- 
structions, which were the cause of his 
defeat and captivity. General Burgoyne 
was subject to the events of war; so was 
every other man who bore a command in 
time of war; for his part, when he was in 
office, he never attempted to cover his 
own incapacity, by owing the blame on 
others; on the contrary, he gave them 
every support and becoming countenance 
in his power. 

His lordship condemned the plan of 
operations, which he insisted was sent 
from hence; that of penetrating into the 
colonies from Canada. It was a most 
wild, uncombined, and mad project; it 
was full of difficulty; and though success 
had declared in our favour, would have 
been a wanton waste of blood and treasure, 
He next animadverted on the mode of 
carrying on the war, which he said was 
the most bloody, barbarous, and ferocious, 
recorded in the annals of mankind. He 
contrasted the fame and renown we gained 
in the last war, with a feats and dis- 
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graces of the present; then, he said, we 
arrived at the highest pinnacle of glory ; 
now we had sullied and tarnished the arms 
of Britain for ever, by employing savages 
in our service, by drawing them up in a 
British line, and mixing the scalping-knife 
and tomahawk with the sword and firelock. 
The horror he felt was so great, that had 
it fallen to his lot to serve in an army 
where such cruelty was permitted, he be- 
lieved in his conscience he would sooner 
mutiny than consent to serve with such 
barbarians. Such a mode of warfare was, 
in his opinion, a contamination, a pollution 
of our national character, a stigma which 
all the water of the rivers Delaware and 
Hudson would never wash away ; it would 
rankle in the breast of America, and sink 
so deep into it, that he was almost certain 
they would never forget nor forgive the 
horrid injury. 

His lordship observed, that similar in- 
structions relative to the Indians had been 
imputed to him. He disclaimed the least 
recollection of having given any such in- 
structions; and in order to ascertain the 
matter, so as to remove any ground of 
future altercation on the subject, he called 
upon administration to produce the orders, 
if any such had been given. 

We had, he said, swept every corner 
of Germany for men: we had searched 
the darkest wilds of America for the scalp- 
ing-knife. But those bloody measures be- 
ing as weak as they were wicked, he re- 
commended that instant orders might be 
sent to call home the first, and disband 
the other—indced, to withdraw our troops 
entirely ; for peace, he was certain, would 
never be effected, as long as the German 
bayonet and Indian scalping-knife were 
threatened to be buried in the bowels of 
our American brethren. Such an expec- 
tation was absurd, mad, and foolish. The 
colonies must consider us as friends, be- 
fore they will ever consent to treat with 
us: a formal acknowledyment of our er- 
rors, and a renunciation of our unjust, ill- 
founded, and oppressive claims, must pre- 
cede every the least attempt to conciliate. 
He declared himself an avowed enemy to 
American independency. He wasa Whig; 
and though he utterly from his heart ab- 
horred the system of government endea- 
voured to be carried into execution in 
America, he as earnestly and zealously 
contended for a Whig government, and a 
Whig connection between both countries, 

founded in a constitutional dependence 
and subordination. 
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His lordship recurred to the melancholy 
momentous situation of public affairs in 
general. He said, America was lost, even 
by the accounts which administration in 
the Gazette had thought proper to impart. 
General Washington proved himself three 
times an abler general than sir William 
Howe; for, with a force much inferior in 
number, and infinitely inferior in every 
other respect, as asserted from an autho- 
rity not to be questioned (lord Germain) 
he had been able to baffle every attempt 
of ours, and left us in such a situation, 
that if not assisted by our fleet, our troops 
in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia must 
probably share the same unhappy fate 
with those under general Burgoyne. He 
condemned the motives of the war in the 
most pointed and energetic expressions, 
and the conduct of it in still stronger; and 
compared the situation of this country to 
that brought on his dominions by the duke 
of Burgundy, surnamed the Bold.—A 
prince of the House of Savoy had his pro- 
tel seized by him; the injured prince 
would not submit; war was determined 
on; and the object strongly resembled the 
paltry pretence on which we had armed, 
and had carried fire, sword, and devasta- 
tion, through every corner of America. 
The seizure was about acargo of skins ; he 
would have them, but the prince of Saumur 
would not submit. The duke was cone 
jured not to go to war; but he persisted : 
‘‘he was determined steadily to pursue 
the same measures :”? he marched against 
‘* the deluded multitude:” but at last gave 
one instance of his magnanimity, by im- 
puting his misfortunes to his own obsti- 
nacy; ‘* because,” said he, ‘ this was 
owing to my not submitting to be well ad- 
vised.” The case of the duke of Burgundy 
was applicable to England. Ministers had 
undertaken a rash enterprize, without wis- 
dor to plan, or ability to execute. 

What had occasioned, since last war, 
the rise in the value of IXnglish estates ? 
America, which he now feared was for ever 
lost. She had been the great support of 
this country; she had produced millions; 
she afforded soldiers and sailors; she had 
given our manufacturers employment, and 
enriched our merchants. The gentlemen 
of landed property would probably feel 
this; for, Baye commerce fails, when new 
burdens are incurred, when the means by 
which those burdens were lightened are 
no more, the land owner will feel the 
double pressure of heavy taxes: he will 


find them doubled in the first instance, and 
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his rents proportionably decreased. But 
what had we sacrificed al] those advan- 
tages for? In pursuit of a pepper-corn! 
And how did we treat America? Petitions 
rejected—complaints unanswered—dutiful 
representations treated with contempt— 
an attempt ta establish despotism on the 
ruins of constitutional liberty—measures 
to enforce taxation by the point of the 
sword. Ministers had insidiously betrayed 
us into a war; and what were the fruits of 
it? Let the sad catastrophe which had 
befallen Mr. Burgoyne speak the success. 

In the course of his speech, he adverted 
to the language and Tory doctrine held in 
print, and in that House, by a most 
reverend prelate: and, he trusted, he 
should yet see the day, when those per- 
nicious doctrines would be deemed libel- 
lous, and treated assuch. They were the 
doctrines of Atterbury and Sacheverell. 
As a Whig, he should never endure them ; 
and doubted not, the author or authors 
would suffer that degree of censure and 
punishment they were justly entitled to. 

After recommending measures of peace 
instead of measures of blood, and pro- 
mising to co-operate in every measure that 
might promise to put a stop to the effusion 
of the one, and to promote the other, 
which might still prove the means of once 
more uniting our colonies to us, his lord- 
ship moved, ‘* That an humble Address 
be presented to his Majesty, most humbly 
beseeching his Majesty to be graciously 
pleased to give directions, that the proper 
officer do lay before this House, Copies 
of all orders and instructions to lieute- 
nant-general Burgoyne, relating to the 
operations of that part of his Majesty’s 
forces in North America, under his 
command.” 

Lord Lyttelton lamented the fate of ge- 
neral Burgoyne, on whom, as an officer 
and a man, he bestowed the highest enco- 
miums ; and wished, while the noble earl 
had been so profuse of his commendations, 
he had acted with more real candour, and 
not as by the effect of the present motion, 
were it to be agreed to, call that unfortu- 
nate but brave officer’s conduct into ques- 
tion, and expose him in his absence to an 
enquiry in which it would be impossible to 
defend himself. He objected to the intel- 
ligence ; said it could not come properly 
before the House. It was but rumour, 
and, as such, was no solid foundation fora 
parliamentary enquiry. He avowed him- 
self as genuine a Whig, as the noble earl. 
He had been bred in the principles of 
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Whiggism from his earliest days, and. 
should persevere in them to the end. He 
loved Whiggish principles, as much as he 
despised those of anarchy and republi- 
canism. But if the bare name of Whig 
was all that was meant, he disclaimed the 
name. If an impaticnce under every 
species of constitutional government, if a 
resistance to legal restraint, if the abetting 
of rebels, was the test of modern Whig- 
gisma, he begged leave to be excluded, as 
one not avowing or protessing such doc- 
trines. He would, indeed, much rather 
Share the odium which had been unjustly 
cast upon another set of men, and be ac- 
outed a Tory, in preference to a modern 
ig. 

His lordship then entered into a gene- 
ral consideration of the question of right 
between this country and America. He 
said the noble lords on the other side had 
acknowledged the war tobe popular. ' He 
was convinced it was, more than any other 
he ever recollected. The supremacy of 
this country was at stake. Shall we, then, 
forego all our just rights? rights, I will 
be bold to say, on which the very existence 
of this country depends, for a single 
check? when it is notorious that we have 
been victorious in every other quarter, 
where our arms have been carried. Shall 
we crouch to America, because, allowing 
the fact to be true, we have met with one 
disaster? This was not the language of 
the noble lord heretofore. He once res- 
cued this country from impending ruin; 
and I call upon the noble lord to declare if 
he were now at the head of his Majesty’s 
counsels, would he despair? Would he 
advise this country to humiliate itself, and 
sue for peace to America; or if he is of 
that opinion, does he think that America 
would either accede to terms he thinks 
reasonable; or desist, even though we 
should declare her independent, from far- 
ther pretensions? I know the noble ear] 
too well, to ,believe he could be so far de- 
ceived. Look on the other effect of such 
a procedure. We humble ourselves to 
our rebellious subjects. What would in 
that event all Europe think of us? What 
would our ancient enemies, France and 
Spain, think of us? Would they not actu- 
ally realize, what it is now pretended they 
have in contemplation? They would de- 
spise as well as detest us. It would ope- 
rate to afford them the highest encourage- 
ment to attack us. They would imme- 
diately conclude, that we were weak, de- 
fenceless, pusillanimous; that we were 
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ial eee of all that spirit of military glory 
and national pride that has hitherto proved 
our best defence. They would look on 
us as a nation of merchants, poor, tame, 
oveling and mercenary; they would no 
onger envy, they would despise us; such 
@ conduct would fill them with confidence; 
‘and that confidence would most assuredly 
terminate in our utter destruction. It is 
necessary, therefore, even in that light, to 
act with vigour, to combat our misfortunes 
with resolution; it will have a double 
effect; it will serve to convince both our 
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till the supreme right of this legislature 
was first acknowledged in all its parts. 
A great deal of blame had been thrown 
upon ministers this night, as if the mea- 
sures pursued relative to America were 
solely their measures. Was that really 
the case? By no means; they were the 
measures of parliament, of the whole na- 
tion; they were measures which almost 
every Briton approved of. Parliament, in 
the most full and solemn manner, had given 
them the fullest public sanction. They 
echoed in so doing nothing but the voice 


domestic and foreign enemies of our! of the nation: and shall one little check 


‘strength, courage and resources; and be 
the best security for our own safety, and 


induce us to desist? No: I trust, as Eng- 
lishmen feeling the perfidy and ingratitude 


the only effectual means of bringing about |’ of our unnatural subjects, it will call forth 
those events which the noble earl has this | that spirit which has always led us to vic- 


night drawn in such strong and inviting | tory. His lordshi 


colours. 


condemned the ab- 
surdity of immediately withdrawing our 


His lordship entered fully into the great | troops, as a preparatory step to negocia- 
question of peered supremacy; and/| tion, now become necessary; on the con- 


endeavoured to prove that it must be sup- 
ported in its true constitutional extent ; 


trary, if negociation and peace were the 
real objects to be attained, so far from 


otherwise the nation would be undone. | such a measure having the desired effect, 
He did not, he said, presume to point out | he believed, upon his honour, the Ameri- 
the precise terms ; but even the noble earl | cans would laugh at us for our want of 
_ himself had admitted the necessity of Ame- | spirit, or impute it to imbecility, and the 


rican dependency. He was firmly per- 
suaded that the supreme right even to tax, 
et i parliament was willing to relax, 
could not be given up—parliament could 


want of means to either assert our rights, 
or maintain our national reputation. 

His lordship next observed, that the no- 
ble earl had mentioned, that America was 


not give up the rights of the empire; they | subordinate and dependent on this coun- 
were inherent; they were inalienable ; | try, and contended, as the true test of that 
and the preat controuling superintending | subordinate relation, that the Navigation 


power 0 


the state was inviolable and indi- | Act should be preserved inviolate, in all 


visible. We were contending for the | its commercial operations; yet the effect 
very existence of the empire; should of the noble earl’s speech, was all calcu- 
America prevail, instead of submitting | lated to prove, that we were not able to 


to 


aets of navigation from hence, | enforce that Act, nor of course that con- 


she wauld prescribe them to us. The| stitutional dependence of which he sup- 


Tight of binding America in all cases 
whatsoever, we clearly possessed, and, he 
trusted, would never relinquish. 


oses it to be the true basis. He had 
eard the noble earl say, ‘* That if Ame- 


We | rica persisted in asserting her independ- 


should always maintain the right, though | ence, after the troops had been withdrawn, 
at least for the present, it might be inex- | he would throw himself in their way!” 
pedient to exercise it. The supremacy | What could he mean by such a declara- 
of the legislature extended to every part | tion, unless that of acknowledging the im- 
of the British empire; nay in a case of | possibility of subduing them, by evacuat- 
emergency, he was clear we had a right to | ing those posts we have got, which no fu- 
tax Ireland. That emergency had never | ture force could penuspe regain? For if 
arisen, for that country was always ready | they were thus left to the exercise of their 
to contribute equitably to her share of the | own will, they would not only be inde- 
public burthens. Would America consent | pendent of this country, but in the course 
to do as Ireland had done? Would she | of 20 years, America, when she had esta- 
give support in return for protection? If} blished her marine, would be a superior 
she would, that might bea proper ground | empire! In reply to that part ‘of lord 
perhaps to go upon; but no step towards | Chatham’s speech in which he denied ever 
conciliation could be taken consistently | officially sending out orders for hiring the 
with the rights and dignity of thig cquntry, | Indian savages to wage war againat the 
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French, his lordship observed, that savages 

“were employed on that occasion, and in 
great numbers, and though ee not 
under the express direction of the noble 
earl, the measure was notwithstanding his, 
since the officers, so far from being called 
to any account for it by him, were at least 
tacitly justified in the deed. 

As to giving up the idea of subduing 
America, because we had been in one in- 
stance unfortunate, it was a proposition 
every way disgraceful to Britons. What 
would the House of Bourbon think of 
such unexampled pusillanimity ? Would 
she nat conclude us an exhausted nation, 

and this a fit moment for her to wreak 
her vengeance on us? His lordship here 
apologized for the warmth into which the 
subject had betrayed him; but said he 
should have had to accuse himself, if he 
had permitted the supposed fears of a Bri- 
tish senate to get into the world, without 
rising up, and shewing the folly of them. 
He was much astonished, at the great pa- 
rade the noble earl had made respecting 
the tomahawk and scalping-knife: was an 
Indian’s knife a more dreadful weapon 
than an Englishman’s bayonet? In the 
resent war, the chief of the blood which 
Pad been shed, was shed by the point of 
the bayonet; yet, who talked of the 
bayonet as a savage instrument of war? 
He wished as heartily as any noble lord 
for a happy and honourable end of the 
contest, and perhaps the late misfortune 
might make it proper to hold out terms to 
America. He wished not however that it 
should induce us to withdraw our troops, 
as such a fatal measure would most as- 
suredly give America an advantage we 
should never be able to surmount. It 
would be, indeed, at once rendering her 
independent, and the moment America 
was lost, Great Britain would be ruined 
and undone. 

The Earl of Suffolk contended, that ge- 
neral report was not sufficient to found a 
parliamentary enquiry upon. The report of 
the defeat and capture of general Burgoyne 
had every mark of external authenticity ; 
but still, till it came officially before that 
House, he did not see how they could pro- 
perly take notice of it. His lordship join- 
ed in the eulogiums on that gallant but 
unsuccessful officer, and pleaded his ser- 
vices as the best grounds for not giving 
the papers now called for. le said, that 
the motion was in every light unseason- 
able; and though it were proper to agree 
with the motion at present, the time that 
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would be necessary to prepare the infor- 
mation, so as to avoid the ill consequences 
which the whole of the instructions given 
to general Burgoyne might be productive 
of, was by much too short. The papers 
were voluminous, and contained a variety 
of matter not at all connected with the 
immediate object of the present question. 
They might disclose transactione not pro- 
per to be revealed; their contents, if 
nakedly laid before their lordships, might 
materially affect several individuals. Be- 
sides, taking the fact of general Burgoyne’s 
overthrow to be certain, it would be ex- 
tremely improper to accede to the motion. 
Frequent instances occurred in the Eng- 
lish history, where the spirit of the nation 
had been roused by an unlucky accident, 
similar to the late defeat of general Bur- 
goyne; and as brilliant successes as could 
he wished, had been the consequence of 
fresh exertions of the national vigour. 
His lordship instanced the surprise of ge- 
neral Stanhope at Brihuega; and said, if 
Mr. Burgoyne was made prisoner, the 
terms of his release were equally true ; 
and, in consequence of that, his return to 
England was daily expected. His own 
account of that es affair would throw 
more light upon the subject, than the most 
ample information it was in the power of 
the King’s servants to give. When that 
period arrived, the whole of the plan and 
execution would be seen, and might be 
connected together, so as to enable their 
lordships .o form a proper judgment. He 
had no possible objection to agree with a 
similar motion to the present, or any other 
which might tend to shew the measure in 
its true and genuine light. He wished to 
explain his own sentiments relative to a 
subject so often alluded to by the noble 
earl ; that of employing Indians in the 
army commanded by general Burgoyne; 
because it had got out of that House, that 
he had approved and justified the measure 
in every supposed circumstance it might 
bring after it; such as, that we had a right 
to use all the means which God and Na- 
ture had put into our hands, to enable us 
to reduce our rebellious subjects; and 
that God and Nature, as a part of those 
means, justified the act of arming the In- 
dians with the tomahawk and scalping- 
knife, for the purpose of committing the 
most horrid barbarities on the weak, un- 
offending, and defenceless part of our 
American subjects. Nothing could be 
farther from his wish or intentions. He 
never meant to sanctify the abuse, but the 
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use of those weapons, agreeably to the 
established usages of war. He insist- 
ed that the rebels meant to avail them- 
selves of the tomahawk and scalping-knife, 
without any regulation. Administration 
did not. The noble earl knew they had 
been employed during the late war in his 
Own administration, he presumed, very 
propery: and therefore, if the measure 
ad been so inhuman, as his lordship 
would now represent it, it was his duty to 
have prevented it. There could not be a 
stronger proof that they were employed in 
the same manner now, than their leaving 
general Burgoyne, when they found that 
no advantage they might prove of could 
induce him to abate of the rigour of mili- 
tary discipline. God and Nature furnish- 
ed the means; but God and Nature like- 
wise restrained’ the exercise of those 
means; the tomahawk and scalping-knife 
were weapons of destruction ;'so were the 
sword and bayonet; and when death was 
to be the consequence, it availed very lit- 
tle, in his opinion, what instrument was 
employed in effecting it. He concluded 
by assuring the House, that he did not 
mean to keep back any information that it 
_ would be prudent to impart; for which 
reason, having a view to some future day, 
he should give his negative to the motion, 
by moving the previous question. 

The Earl of Shelburne said, the apology 
made by the noble earl was the most ex- 
traordinary that was ever offered in a 
House of Parliament. The noble lord 
tells you, that he verily believes the rumour 
to be true; but parliament must not take 
the least notice of it, because it does not 
come vouched in an official manner: when 
it does, I would be glad to know, from the 
noble earl, what is the difference by which 
channel truth comes, so that we are satis- 
fied it is truth? Oh! but the noble earl 
pleads custom; he Bays, it is unusual; it 
is unparliamentary. I contend the noble 
earl is mistaken. if contend that the usage 
has been the direct contrary; and I will 
refer his lordship to a particular instance, 
every way applicable to the present, except 
that the enquiry then moved for and car- 
ried, was upon much more doubtful and 
weak grounds. It was in the reign of 
queen Anne, just after her Majesty’s 
change of ministry, when an account of the 
surprise and surrender of our troops in 
Spain under general Stanhope came in the 
shape of a prevailing report, through the 
channel of the Dutch minister, the very 
affair the noble earl in office alluded to. 
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Parliament did not then wait for official 
information. The House of Commons, 
the very next day, on the 2nd of January, 
1711, addressed the queen, and promised, 
that an immediate enquiry should be made 
Into the causes of that fatal disaster ;* and 
if I do not mistake, lord Peterborough, 
who was at that time preparing to set out, 
to take upon him the command of the 
troops in Spain, was detained by this 
House, for several days, merely for the 
purpose of explaining to it the nature and 
extent of the war in that country ; in order 
that parliament might be able to judge 
how far ministers or generals were or were 
not censurable for that fatal miscarriage. 
Ministry then did not screen themselves 
under the poor subterfuge of not having 
official information to proceed upon. They 
did not profess the belief of the certainty 
of the report; and yet, by moving the pre- 
vious question, endeavour to discredit it. 
They did not wait for the return of the 
captive general; and under a possibility 
of his misconduct take the matter for 
granted; and shield themselyes under that 
possibility. 

The present moment was the time to 
call for the instructions. Ministers were 
accountable to the public for whatever 
blunders might occasion national miscar- 
riages. Parliament had been made use of 
as a screen, to hide those from public scru- 
tiny, who ought to be called forth to an- 
swer for their misconduct. The fate of 
Mr. Paleoyve was of a most alarming na- 
ture. God only knew what consequences 
it might produce. The finest train of ar- 
tillery that ever had been sent out, had 
fallen into the hands ofthe Americans. He 
was credibly informed, that it had cost 
this country upwards of half a million, be- 
sides the enormous expence of transport- 
ingitthither. Flushed with such success, 
they might turn their force to Canada: or 
they might join general Washington. The 
situation of sir W. Howe might be ren= 
dered insecure. Before the expiration of 
the winter, he might find himself in the 
same situation as Mr. Burgoyne had been. 
His supplies cut off. 

An idea had been thrown out, that the 
loss of the army under Mr. Burgoyne had 
been the only loss we had sustained. This 
was not the fact. The expedition under- 
taken on the lakes by colonel St. Leger 
had failed. That expedition had been a 
curious ope; and a most curious circum- 
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stance had attended the projecting it. It 
was planned in Pall Mall. And, as a proof 
of the exalted wisdom of those who planned 
it, they assigned a certain number of Hes- 
sian chasseurs to assist in the expedition, 
although at the time when it was under- 
taken, those very Hessians were in Ger- 
many. Those who projected the expe- 
dition, never considered that a fair wind 
might be necessary to transport the Hes- 
sians to America, who were to be em- 
ployed in it. As the witches of Lapland 
are supposed to have the command of 
winds, and to carry a fair one in their poc- 
kets for the benefit of their friends, so the 
Pall-Mall planners of the expedition up 
the lakes, did not’ recollect that their in- 
terest with the God of winds might not be 
quits so powerful, as their interest in the 
rawing-room. 

With respect to the instructions given 
to Mr. Burgoyne, they ought to be Jaid 
immediately before the House. When- 
ever they were produced, they would turn 
out to be precious documents. They 
would display the incapacity of ministers 
in the most glaring colours. The instruc- 
tions which had hitherto been given to our 
military commanders, had excited the ri- 
dicule of every subaltern in the army. 
But blunders, incapacity, and profusion 
had marked the measures of the men in 
office. The profusion of government had 
been excessive. General Haldimand, a 
Swiss by birth, for very slender services, 
had been most profusely rewarded. He 
was inspector general of the troops in the 
West India islands, and governor of Que- 
bec. Why general Carleton had been re- 
moved, it was very difficult to say. He 
had once saved Canada. He had saved it 
by venturing to disobey his instructions. 
The ministers professed to have a great 
confidence in him; and yet he disdained 
ever to correspond with one of them. 
The favours which the King had shewn 
to general Carleton, were not relished 
by the ministers. General Gage afforded 
another instance of the profusion of mi- 
nisters. He was still the nominal com- 
mander in America, and received 10/. 
daily as the salary annexed to his post, 
though he had not set a foot in America 
for these two years past. He contended, 
that general Carleton’s only crime with 
administration was, that he did not ap- 
prove of employing savages. He despised 
administration; they did not’ receive a 
scrap of paper from hin since a certain se- 
cretary came into office. He condemned 
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the operations on the back of the New 
England colonies, as extravagant, absurd, 
and impracticable ; a waste of blood and 
treasure, even though it had succeeded: 
and doubly absurd, considering the means 
pursued to procure success. The war on 
that side should have been defensive. 
Canada might be retained. That province 
would now probably fall into the hands of 
the Americans, if not again preserved by 
the great military abilities of general 
Carleton.—He feared the French had 
early notice of the disaster which befel the 
army under general Burgoyne. He be- 
lieved, that some good news from Ame- 
rica was all that prevented them from 
closing with the colonies; and he would 
mention what he heard, though he did not 
assert it for truth, that the delegates from 
the Congress had actually signed a treaty 
with France. 

His lordship next commented on the 
language held by a noble lord, (Lyttelton) 
that parliament had done this, parliament 
had done that; the nation and the public 
at large had sanctified the measures of ad- 
ministration, and pledged themselves to 
their support. Parliament alone, aided by 
the voice of the people, had dictated the 
measures ; parliament had. addressed the 
throne, and surely now they could not 
contradict or desert that advice which they 
had given their sovereign. All this par- 
liamentary form signified just nothing. 
The measures were those of administration, 
and not of parliament, or the people. 
Parliament was deluded, imposed upon, 
and misled: they trusted to what they 
were told. He said, the sentiments of a 
gentleman farmer, with whom he lately 
conversed, was a just picture of the majo- 
rity of the people within and without doors. 
The nation was deluded with false hopes 
and false pretences. He asked the farmer 
what he thought of the American war, and 
the general state of public affairs; for he 
liked to converse with such men, and 
draw forth information wherever he could 
find it. The farmer wished peace with 
America, but thought the colonies should 
be taxed as well as Great Britain. The 
man was one of the wealthiest farmers 
in the county of Wilts. Such men are 
sometimes sent to parliament; men of ex- 
treme good natural understanding, but 
who do not trouble themselves much with 
abstruse researches into politics as a 
science. Now, said his lordship, if such a 
man as this was in the parliament, which 


addressed the throne, declaring the colo- 
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nies in rebellion, and pledging itself and 
the nation to all the consequences of an 
American war; it is extremely probable, 
that he would reason precisely as he did 
with me, and determine accordingly. He 
would think, that America had as good a 
right to pay taxes as Britain. He would 
think, as we had the power, se we ought 
to employ it, to enforce what appeared to 
him to be fair and equitable; and when 
the measures of enforcing obedience to 
our tax-laws were resisted, and attended 
with great difficulty in the execution, 
threatening an impossibility of success, and 
that heavy burdens were to be incurred in 
support of this war, he would probably 
wish for peace ; but yet be tempted to go 
on sooner than forego the attainment of 
the grand object he first had in view, 
namely, alleviating his old and new bur- 
dens. Such, my lords, is,.I believe, the 
case with many who compose the majority 
of the other House. They have been 
amused and misled by ministers. Many 


of them will, I dare say, continue to be. 


misled ; but if, in the first place, they were 
convinced of the unconstitutional ground 
of the claim, and of the utter impractica- 
bility of enforcing it, they would never have 
pledged themselves to the support of a 
system of measures so full of folly, op- 
pression and injustice. This, 1 will ven- 
ture to maintain, is a just peur of great 
part of the majority which composes the 
other House. They have had a spe- 
cious tale told them. They believed it. 
They formed their judgments on the in- 
formation of those who had an interest in 
deceiving them, without once bringing the 
matter fairly home to themselves, without 
once recollecting, that they were the re- 
presentatives of others, as well as the dis- 
posers of their own property ; and that no 
man, according to the most familiar reason- 
ing, except where partiality, prejudice and 
self-interest arbitrarily creates the distinc- 
tion, can be constitutionally bound, but by 
assenting in his own person, or by some 
other mode of assent, actual or implied. 
His lordship entered into several defini- 
tions of the true constitutional connection 
and political relation subsisting between 
the colonies and the parent state; de- 
clared his sentiments relative to the de- 
pendency of America on this country; 
protested that he was thoroughly con- 
vinced, that that subordinete state would 
be as beneficial to the former as the latter, 
the great foundation of which was the 
Act of Navigation. Notwithstanding all 
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that had happened, he believed in his con- 
science, that such a connection and de- 
pendance, as he now pointed out, might 
be permanently established between both 
countries, were our public councils con- 
ducted with wisdom and unanimity; and 
concluded with some very pointed obser- 
vations on the conduct of administration 
relative to the only one step they had 
taken to induce America to negociate, 
which was the famous Resolutions moved 
by the minister in the other House,.on the 
grounds of the petition presented by the 
council and house of assembly of .the 

rovince of Nova Scotia. On the whole, 
if any eet should be opened by the pre- 
sent set of ministers, or any succeeding 
administration, he put in his protest against 
any proposition whatever, which might di- 
rectly or indirectly tend to negociate away 
the Act of Navigation; for in his opinion, 
it was the only true constitutional cement 
between both countries; and whatever 
minister dared to hazard such an experi- 
ment, would deserve to be impeached, and 
ought to be made amenable to the justice 
of his country. 

Lord Cardiff said, he had received a 
letter that day from an officer in general 
Howe’s army, in which the writer, after 
stating the precarious situation of their 
army, and the very equivocal character of 
their successes, says, in very emphatical 
terms (describing the troops of the enemy } 
that general Washington’s is now a re- 
spectable army. His lordship utterly con- 
demned the absurd opinions thrown out in 
both Houses, of the Americans being a 
nation of poltroons and cowards. Can we, 
said he, suppose it comes by breed, when 
they are the descendants of ourselves ? 
Can it be the consequence of their cli- 
mate? If it is, the cause must affect our 
troops likewise; in short, it is an opinion 
equally betraying a total ignorance of the 
general condition of mankind. The Ame- 
ricans were no otherwise inferior to our 
troops, than as irregular troops are always 
inferior to troops more disciplined. If 
France continued to supply them with 
officers, and their own officers were conti- 
nually improving in military knowledge, 
there was no reason why their army should 
not become as regular as any army in Eu- 
rope. It was in vain to hope for any de- 
cisive victory, while they continued the 
policy of keeping up a defensive war, and 
avoiding a general action. That with 
respect to this country, we were in & 
situation of difficulty and danger, which 
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we had never experienced before ; that our 
national debt had risen to a height above 
the speculations of all former financiers 
with a certainty of its being still further 
increased; and that our land-tax was at 
4s. in the pound, without a prospect of its 
being ever diminished. That in this situ- 
ation, without a force fit to be named, 
either in England or Ireland, we were on 
the eve of a war with France and Spain. 
That the honour of this country could no 
longer brook the insults she was daily re- 
ceiving from every Enropean power. 
Lastly, that it was the nature of the people 
of this country to be slow in their resent- 
ments, but that if this war did not end glori- 
ously, the vengeance of the country would 
be roused at last, and overtake the authors 
of the present measures. He concluded 
with saying, that so necessary were vigo- 
rous measures become, that he must sup- 
port the present administration, and there- 
ore should vote for the previous question. 
' The Earl of Galloway rose next, but 
was awed, as he said, with the dignity of 
the assembly, and therefore begged leave 
to deliver his thoughts in writing —The 
purport of his manuscript was to signify 
that he concurred with the noble lord who 
had put the previous question, but only 
wished that administration could devise 
some more acceptable means of raising the 

resent necessary supplies, than by the 
imposition of fresh taxes upon the poor, 
that the burden might fall more particu- 
larly upon the rich, among whom he rank- 
ed himself. God had blessed him with an 
ample fortune and numerous family; yet 
such were his ideas of the justice of the 
American war, and the necessity‘of prose- 
cuting it to a prosperous issue, that as an 
Individual he would assist with his whole 
fortune, sooner than agree to a surrender 
of the supreme right of this country over 
all its dependencies. He would sooner 
part with that fortune which was the natu- 
ral expectation of his offspring, in main- 
taining the rights of the empire, which he 
looked upon to be still a superior obliga- 
tion to every other, howsoever much it 
might press upon him in any tender duty 
or relation. 

The Duke of Manchester charged lord 
Cardiff with inconsistency, declaring, that 
he had shewn the American war to be im- 
practicable as to any good purpose, and 
yet advised administration to continue it 
with all possible exertion. His grace par- 
ticularly complained of the ministry’s with- 
holding every species of necessary inform- 
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ation from parliament. His grace drew a 
parallel between the probable fate of Bri- 
tain, and that of the Athenian common- 
wealth, respecting their Sicilian colonies. 
He said, the oppression which Athens 
exercised over its colonies, in the island of 
Sicily, having caused the revolt of the Si- 
cilians, the Sicilians, obediently and friend- 
ly inclined, petitioned, and at length re- 
monstrated, Bue all to no purpose; they 
must be subdued. Armies were sent from 
Athens; they met with difficulties; they 
were defeated. New levies were made; 
still victory declared in favour of those who 
were fighting for what they deemed their 
rights. The Athenian arms were unsuc- 
cessful. At this critical period arose a 
great popular speaker, who was likewise a 
soldier! (adverting to the conduct of Ni- 
cias and Alcibiades). He made speeches ; 
he proved the justice of the war; he pro- 
phesied success; he got the command of 
the army. What was the issue? The army 
was cut off; he fell himself; Sicily was 
lost; Athens was drained, ere b and 
weakened ; she became a prey to her am- 
bitious neighbour, the state of Sparta. The 
pride, and power, and ee glory of 
Athens was no more, her rival Sparta gave 
her laws, armies, protection, and Iegisla- 
tors; and such was the fate of that once 
glorious republic. The people of this 
country had bcen spirited up in a similar 
manner; they had been deluded and im- 
posed upon by specious tales and inflam- 
matory speeches. Mr. Burgoyne’s blind 
efforts to penetrate through Canada, were 
like the land-march of the Athenian gene- 
rals towards Syracuse. They were equally 
brave, but their plans being both unjust 
and wanting wielon their fortitude were 
unjustifiable; and he was very apprehen- 
sive, from similitude of circumstances, that 
the issue would be precisely the same; 
that of certain ruin and destruction falling 
on the head of the aggressor. 

Viscount Jownshend said, the two cases 
were by no means similar. Athens was a 
naval power; while her fleet was triumph- 
ant, she had nothing to fear from her fo- 
reign foes or rebellious colonies; the fact 
was, that her fleet was destroyed, before 
the disaster on Jand happened. That was 
not the case with Great Britain. Our fleet 
was entire and truly formidable, and more 
than equal to the task of coping with, if 
not annihilating, any naval force, which all 
Europe and America, leagued together, 
could possibly bring against us. 

The Duke of Richmond observed, that 
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thiswas not a national calamity of the com- 
, mon sort, it was of that greater kind that 
menaced our political destruction, for ge- 
neral Howe was himself at present, ac- 
cording to his information, in no very 
agreeable situation, and he had no resource 
but in himself. What was still worse, 
England itself was left defenceless, and 
we might be ruined for want of that se- 
curity which general Howe’s army might 
afford us. The present calamity had been 
compared to that of Brihuega, under the 
conduct of general Stanhope; but there 
was no similitude; % or 3,000 men that 
were sent only as a detachinent, and from 
unlucky circumstances, were involved in 
unforeseen and unexpected distress; but 
the very next day the remainder of the 
army gained a most glorious and complete 
victory. This, he said, was something 
quite different from the present case, when 
10,000 men were given to a kind of pre- 
meditated destruction, by the imprudence, 
and obstinate absurdity of the conductors. 
But this instance had a further application 
to the present debate, which had not been 
observed ; as soon as the queen received 
the news of this deteat, though not com- 
municated in the form of official informa- 
tion, she sent to have it told to the Houses 
of Parliament; as her advisers, and her 
proper counsellors, she let them partici- 
pate in the very earliest account, that 
thereby she might indicate her confidence 
in them, and procure the most early and 
expedient relief. Let our armies be 
brought home, let England be first pro- 
vided for; let us secure our internal safety 
and felicity, before we extend our. ambi- 
tion to such savage conquests. General 
surecgne had been applauded for huma- 
nity ; he was far from wishing to throw so 
disagreeable a stigma on any character as 
that of cruelty; but he was well convinced 
from authentic information, that he, or 
his army, had been contaminated from the 
contact of Indian savages serving with 
them as fellow-soldiers in the field, and 
associating with them in other scenes of 
familiarity and intimacy. This, he said, 
was the cursed effect of associating Chris- 
tians with savages. | 
. As we could not expect to conquer 
America, we should seriously turn our 
thoughts to the home defence. The arm 
under general Howe should be recalled. 
It was the only army we had to defend this 
country. France and Spain were vigilant, 
and only waited for an opportunity to 
wreak certain vengeance on us. Should 
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they take advantage of our calamities, it 
was not in the power of human foresight 
to predict the fatal consequences which 
might ensue; and he might add, without 
reserve, that if a change of measures 
were not adopted, the ruin of this country 
was inevitable. It had been the paltry 
narrow-minded policy of the court to di- 
vide the friends of liberty, to destroy po- 
litical principle under the pretext of abo- 
lishing the odious distinctions of party. 
The attempt had proved but too success- 
ful. Small, indeed, was the number of 
men who hung together, yet the time 
would come when the nation at large 
would join them. That moment ought 
soon to arrive, for perilous was the situa- 
tion of our country. From whence were 
we to obtain troops? The shambles of 
Germany could yield no more. On every 
piece ie therefore of national defence, 
though the American war were founded in 
justice, if the argument of policy had any 
weight, the instructions called for ought 
to be given, that parliament and the na- 
tion might be enabled to judge of the 
capacity of those men to whom it had in- 
trusted its dearest interests. In reply to the 
arguments, that the Indians had been found 
useful, his grace contended, that exactly 
the contrary was the case; for that em- 
ploying of the savages was the very 
cause of Mr. Burgoyne’s defeat. That 
their cruelties had excited the whole 
country, men, women and children, to 
rise upon the British army, and come upon 
them with staves, pitch-forks, &c. and en- 
deavour to destroy them. 

His grace entreated administration to 
recollect, that we had now no other arm 
but that in Pennsylvania and New York 
island, and declared he trembled for Great - 
Britain, while that army was on the other 
side the Atlantic. His grace drew a com- 
parison between the state of men’s minds 
now, and at the time when the noble earl, 
who made the motion, was prosecuting 
the last war with so much vigour and suc- 
cess. The noble earl, before he attempt- 
ed to make the great efforts which pro- 
duced such abundant glory and honour 
to this country, had united all men’s minds 
at home, and having the sense of the na- 
tion with him, he had, with the greatest 
ease, put in practice his various endea- 
vours to serve his country ; the cause was 
general; all men, the army as well as 
the navy, felt it to be so, and thence the 
happy events of that glorious war. Was 
this the case now? There was not only 
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a difference of opinion in parliament, but 
a dissention in the cabinet; even the mi- 
nistry were not of one mind. His grace 
desired their lordships to recollect, that 
the question no longer was, how they 
were to reduce America, but whether they 
‘could reduce America. In his idea the 
war was not more impolitic than imprac- 
ticable, and instead of sitting in debate, 
how to carry it on with success, it more 
materially behoved their lordships to con- 
sider how they could put a speedy period 
to it. 

The Earl of Fauconberg supported the 
‘previous question, arguing, that in point 
of delicacy to Mr. Burgoyne, it was wrong 
to begin the enquiry in his absence. His 
lordship took pains to rescue Mr. Bur- 


goyne from the charge of inhumanity, | 


shewing, that he endeavoured as much as 
possible to restrain the fury of the Indians, 


and prevent them from perpetrating acts | 
| That he despised the conduct of those 

The House then divided on the earl of 
Chatham’s motion: Contents 19: Not! 


of cruelty. 


Contents 40. 
The Earl of Chatham next moved for, 
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lieut. general Burgoyne, for employing 
any of the Indian savage nations against 
the inhabitants of the British colonies in 
North America.” 


motion. Hesaid, the war had commenced 
in y Abou and injustice, and had been 
conducted upon A igs of the most sa- 
vage cruelty. He called upon lord Am- 
herst to declare what he knew of the mat- 
ter, as the fact in dispute had been so fre- 
quent referred to his decision. 

_ Earl Gower could not avoid mentioning 
one thing, which was, the wonderful incon- 
sistency in the conduct of the noble mover. 
In a previous debate the noble earl had 
acknowledged, that Indians were employed 
in the King’s service in America during 
his administration, and now he reprehended 
the practice as derogatory from the honour 
of the nation. 

The Earl of Chatham rose, and re- 
proached the noble lord with petulance 
and malignant misrepresentation. The 
observation he made in the debate alluded 
to was, that Indians had, indeed, crept into 
the service from the utility the officers 
found them of in several of their enter- 
prises, but that their employment had 
never been sanctioned by him in his offi- 
cial capacity ; he believed his Majesty had 
too much regard for the military dignity 
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of his people, and also too much humanit 
to have agreed to such a proposal had it 
been made to him. This remark of the 
noble lord’s was therefore a mere quibble, 
a misapplication of terms and meaning. 
What right had the noble lord to comment 
on political proceedings? Where was he 
when these transactions were conducting? 
He was immerscd in pleasure, and indulg- 
ing himself in all the variety of dissipation 
that young noblemen are too apt to devote 
themselves to. He was here called to 
order: he did not sit down, but, changing 
his subject, he called uponthenoble lord who 
had conducted the expedition, to explain 
to the House, whether or no any such in- 
structions were contained in the orders 
that he, during that war, received officially 
from him. | 
Earl Gower, after returning the asperi- 
ties of the noble carl, declared, that nothing 
should prevent his speaking his mind freely. 


lords who affected great humility in the 
very moment when they were throwing 
Out insinuations, the most illiberal, the 
most unmanly, and the most untrue. 
He was a plain man, and he ever used 
plain arguments. He was therefore free 
to repeat, that the noble earl had himself, 
while at the head of administration last 


| war, not only employed Indians, but em- 
The Earl of Abingdon supported the | 


ployed them under instructions and trea- 
ties of the most sanguinary tendency ; and 
in order to shew that this assertion was 
not made merely to catch the public, and 
serve the purpose of temporary delusion, 
he would prove what he had said by pro- 
ducing from the Journals of the House, 
one of those treaties, which breathed the 
spirit of cruelty in a greater degree than 
any instructions which government had 
sent out to the commanders in America, 
since the present unhappy war had com- 
menced.—While his lordship was search- 
ing for this treaty, a strange confused al- 
tercation took place, which, however, was 
put an end to by reading the extract, 
which was a treaty with an Indian nation, 
one condition of which was, that they 
should kill and scalp every Frenchman 
who came within their country. Though 
the French were then at war with us, he 
presumed, the noble earl, nor no lord pe 
sent would say, that they were more hos- 
tile to us than our rebellidus subjects. 
His lordship added, that the tribe of In- 
dians alluded to were situated on the back 
of South Carolina. He believed it was 
during the government of Mr. Lyttelton. 
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The Earl of Chatham denied he ever had. 
Savages might have been employed; but 
he denied he knew any thing of the mat- 
ter; and called upon the noble lord, who 
at that time commanded in America, to 
declare the truth. The question was not, 
whether Indians were employed in Canada 
the last war; but whether they were em- 
ployed in the line, in the manner it was 
presumed they were now employed. 

Lord Amherst rose with seeming reluc- 
tance. He said, he had hoped that what 
had been drawn from him the first day of 
the session, would have proved satisfactory 
to the House. The fact was, that the 
French employed Indians the last war; 
and we followed their example; and 
that most certainly he should not have 
ventured to do so, if he had not received 
orders to that purpose. 

The Earl] of Shelburne observed, that 
both accounts were perfectly reconcilable. 
Indians might have been employed. The 
noble lord who spoke last, might have had 
orders to enter into treaties with and em- 

loy them; and yet the noble earl might 
Ee fully justified in his assertion. The 
orders were probably conveyed to the 
noble lord, who then commanded in Ame- 
rica, through the channel of the Board of 
Trade; and not through that of the Se- 
cretary of State. Indian treaties, and all 
the affairs relative to the superintendants 
for treating with the Indians, passed, while 
he had the honour to preside at the board, 
through the Board of Trade. It was so 
most probably at the periodalluded to ; and 
for his part, he well recollected, he made 
ita point, as much as possible, to keep all 
the official business transacted there as 
much a secret as possible from the Secre- 
tary of State. While he was up, he would 
take an opportunity of observing the sa- 
vage mode which had been adopted in 
conducting this cruel war throughout. 
Cruelty and injustice were its leading fea- 
tures. The French officers, taken pri- 
soners going to America, had been in- 
humanly treated; and as to the Ame- 
rican prisoners in England, they were 
treated with the most unprecedented 
barbarity. If we were not generous, we 
should endeavour to imitate the generosity 
of America. It would become the hu- 
manity of the English nation to open a 
subscription for their relief; whenever it 
was opened he would contribute his mite. 

Earl Gower rose again, and protested, 
he would not be daunted by the dictatorial 
manner of the noble lord: he was an ho- 
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nest man, and spoke like one: he did not 
indeed possess in an equal degree the fa- 
culty of eloquence; he could not pour 
forth tropes and fine words in such abun- 
dant profusion, but he possessed as good 
an understanding as the noble lord: that 
it was the noble lord who had recourse to 
mean evasions; for that connivance was 
certainly a tacit acquiescence in the pro- 
priety of the measure ; and that being privy 
to their employment, and giving a public 
sanction to it, was rather a difference in 
words than in things. If private characters 
were to be enquired into, he believed his 
would stand the test as well as his lord- 
ship’s; and that the imputation of variety 
might, with as much justice, be applied to 
im. 

The Earl of Chatham rose, and, with 
great appeararce of humility, congratu- 
ated his lordship on the goodness of his 
understanding; far was it from him to 
suppose himself'a competitor in abilities 
with the noble lord, who had so ingeni- 
ously affirmed, that giving an order, and 
not giving one, were words of synonymous 
signification. He added a few words re- 
lative to his own life, which he acknow- 
ledged to be various enough; and wished, 
that the noble lord who then com- 
manded in America, would put an end to 
the altercation, by telling the House his 
orders, and who he had them from. 

The Duke of Richmond contended, that 
the order read by the noble earl from the 
Journals was nothing to the purpose. It 
was the right of war, a necessary duty 
created by that state, to keep our territo- 
ries free from the enemy; but murdering 
defenceless people, or prisoners of war, 
was an act of a very different nature. His 
grace also argued the great difference be- 
tween presenting a bayonet to a man’s 
breast in action, and torturing men, wo-. 
men and children with the knife and toma- 
hawk in cold blood and in captivity. His 
grace denied, that the assertion that the 
Americans had first employed and at- 
tempted to employ the Indians had been 
proved. . 

The Earl of Dunmore asserted, that he. 
himself had been attacked by the Indians, 
set on by the Americans, and that a party 
of them had attacked the northern army, 
by whom one of them was killed. | 

The Duke of Richmond said, this was 
no answer: he had heard indeed of a 
negro and a highlander having been tied 
together, but an assertion that one Indian 
was killed by the northern army, did not 
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rove that the Americans employed the 
ndians first. 

The Earl of Denbigh attacked lord 
Chatham, and called him the great oracle 
with the short memory, asserting that the 
Indians were employed last war, that the 
returns of the army must have shewn it, 
and that as his lordship, when in office, 
always contended for guidance and direc- 
‘ tion, he could not be ignorant of the mat- 
ter if he had not lost his memory. 

The Earl of Dunmore declared that the 
Virginians had used every effort to induce 
the Indians to join them, and that the chiefs 
of one of the Indian tribes to whom they 
applied, had made answer, ‘* What, shall 
we fight against the great King over the 
water, who in the last war sent such large 
armies, and so much money here, to de- 
fend you from the devastations of the 
French, and from our attacks? No, if you 
have so little gratitude, we will not assist 
so base a purpose.”’? His lordship added, 
- that the Virginians, finding themselves 
thus disappointed, had dressed up some of 
their own people like Indians, with a view 
to terrify the forces under him; and his 
lordship declared, he heartily wished more 
Indians were employed; that they were 
by no means a cruel people; that they 
never exercised the scalping-knife, or were 
guilty of a barbarity, but by way of strik- 
ing terror into their enemies, and by that 
means putting an end to the further effu- 
sion of blood. 

The Duke of Richmond said, he wished 
not to employ savages, who wantonly tor- 
tured our fcllow-subjects with the scalp- 
ing- knife and tomahawk, and were then to 
be defended on the ground of having been 
“¢ cruel only to be kind,”? of having com- 
mitted murder, cold-blooded murder, in 
order to put an end to a war in which 
they had no interest. - 

he Earl of Dunmore rose again to 
shew how much the Americans exceeded 
the Indians in barbarity, instancing a great 
variety of circumstances, and among others 
the fate of colonel Campbell, to prove that 
they did not even affect humanity, but 
were most industriously cruel, most wan- 
tonly inhuman. 

The Duke of Richmond believed there 
had been very dark and bloody proceed- 
ings in the scene of action alluded to, and 
trusted a day of enquiry would come, when 
these horrid transactions would be en- 
quired into, and the authors meet with 
condign punishment, if they should be 
found to deserve it. 
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The Earl of Dunmore replied, as far 
as the allusion might be meant to affect 
him, he was ready to submit his conduct 
to the most rigorous enquiry; and the 
sooner the better. He had done his duty 
as a servant of the crown; and as to his 
personal conduct, he defied his enemies; 
for he was fully conscious of having be- 
haved like an honest man. 

The Earl of Chatham again called on 
lord Amherst to know, whether he had 
any instructions from him as secretary of 
state. 

Lord Amherst. I was desired to make 
treaties with the Indian powers; I was 
charged with it in my instructions. 

The Earl of Chatham still persisted in 
declaring his ignorance of any such in- 
structions; and said, he was sure, they did 
not pass regularly through his office, nor 
were ever signed by the King. 

The Earl of Suffolk said, that all in- 
structions to governors and commanders 
in chief necessarily came through the office 
of the secretary of state, and were counter- 
signed by the King. 

The Earl of Chatham rose finally, to 
beg, that lord Amherst would favour him 
with a copy of the instructions sent to him 
last war, which authorised him to employ 
savages. 

Lord Amherst said, he would readily 
oblige him, with his Majesty’s permission. ' 

The House then divided on the Earl of 
Chatham’s Motion: Contents 19; Not- 
Contents 40. 


Debate in the Commons on Mr. Fox’s 
Motion for an Enquiry into the State of 
the Nation.] Dec. 2. Mr. Fux informed 
the House, that, agreeably to his promise, 
he rose to move the House, that on a fu- 
ture day they should form themselves into 
a committee of the whole House, to con- 
sider of the State of the Nation. He 
thought it necessary, he said, to explain 
the meaning and extent of the several 
motions he meant to propose, which he 
would do in avery few words. He meant 
then, that the Committee should consider. 
the expences that the nation had incurred 
in consequence of the American war, and 
the resources that we possess to raise the 
supplies necessary for itscontinuance. In 
the second place, the loss of men from that 
war. Thirdly, the situation of trade, botlr 
with regard to America and the foreign 
markets. Fourthly, the present situation 
of the war, and the hopes that we may 
rightly entertain from its continuance, 
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and the conduct and measures of the pre- 
gent administration, of a lasting peace, and 
also our present situation in regard to 
foreign powers. — And fifthly, to consider 
what progress sir William and Jord Howe 
have made in consequence of the powers 
intrusted to them as commissioners, by an 
Act of the 16th of his present Majesty’s 
reign, for granting pardons, &c. for the 
purpose of bringing about a peace between 
Great Britain and the colonies. Under 
these general heads, many other enquiries 
would arise, and it would be the business 
of the Committee to follow every path 
that promised to lead to a thorough in- 
_ vestigation and discovery of the real state 
of the nation. If, continued he, it appears 
that the nation is in a bad state, and that 
the late and present measures of adminis- 
tration have reduced us to an extremity, 
which he was afraid they certainly had, a 
new system must be introduced, and a new 
set of ministers appointed ; but if, on the 
contrary, the nation should be found in a 
flourishing state, and the present mea- 
sures |:kely to prove successful, the pre- 
sent system should be, by all means, con- 
tinued, and the present ministers remain 
in power; for none, he was assured, but 
the present ministers, could prosecute the 
resent system. He cmeladed with mov- 
ing, ‘* That this House will, upon Mon- 
day, the 2nd of February next, resulve 
itself into a Committee of the whole House, 
to consider of the State of the Nation.” 

Lord North said he cheerfully agreed 
to the motion, and would do all in his 
power to promote the great end he had in 
view. Nothing would give him more true 
delight, than to convince the House that 
the state of the nation was much more 
flourishing than many of the opposite. side 
actually Fd, or affected to believe. At 
the same time he wished to be understood, 
that his ready compliance with the motion 
should not preclude him from objecting 
to papers being laid before the House 
that might prove inconvenient, or hurtful 
to the country. 

The motion was agreed to: and the 
House was ordered to be called over on 
the 2od of February. 

Mr. Fux rose again, and moved, * That 
there be laid before this House: 1. An Ac- 
count of all the men lost and disabled in his 
Majesty’s land service (including marines 
serving on shore, and all foreign troops in 
British pay ) by death, desertion, captivity, 


wounds, or sickness, in any province of 


North America, since the lst of November, 
(VOL. XIX. ] | 
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1774; distinguishing each year, corps, and 
service. 2. A List of the different ships and 
vessels of war, and hired armed vessels, 
which have been employed in his Majesty’s 
service in North America, since the Ist_of 
November 1774; together with the num- 
ber of men lost or rendered unserviceable 
in each ship or vessel respectively, by 
death, desertion, captivity, wounds, or 
sickness; distinguishing each head. 3. Ge- 
neral Returns of the hospitals in North 
America, made up from the Ist of No- 
vember 1774 to the lst of October 1777; 
together with the state of them, according 
to the last returns ; distinguishing the num- 
bers of men of al] denominations which 
have died or recovered during the above- 
mentioned period. 4. An Account of the 
ships of war and armed vessels, gH eal 
as convoys to the trade of this kingdom 
and Ireland, since the passing in the 16th of 
his present Majesty, the American Prohi- 
bition Act; distinguishing the names and 
force of the ships appointed, and the par- 
ticular dates and services upon which they 
were so appointed as convoys; together 
with the notices given to the traders of 
the time prefixed for their sailing, and the 
actual times at which they ‘sailed respec- 
tively. 5. An Account of his Majesty’s 
ships of war which have been employed, 
since the passing of the said Act, as 
cruizers for the protection of the trade of 
this kingdom and of Ireland, the stations 
of such ships, and how long ordered to 
continue thereon, with the times of their 
going to sea, and returning into port. 
6. Copies of the last general monthly re- 
turn of the forces in Great Britain. 7. Co- 
pies of the last general monthly return of 
the forces in Ireland. 8. Copies of the 
last general monthly returns of his Majes- 
ty’s forces, as well foreign as British, in 
North America and the West Indies.”’— 
All these motions were agreed to. He 
next moved for ** Copies of all such Pa- 
pers as relate to any steps taken for the 
fulfilling of that clause of an Act, passed 
in the 16th year of his present Majesty, 
intituled * An Act to prohibit all trade and 
‘intercourse with the colonies of New 
‘ Hampshire, Massachuset’s Bay, Rhode 
‘Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
‘ Jersey, Pennsylvania, the three lower 
‘counties on Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
¢ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
‘and Georgia, during the continuance of 
‘the present rebellion within the said cae 
‘lonies respectively ; for repealing an .\ct, 
¢ made in the 14th year of the reign of his 
[2 L] 
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¢ present Majesty, to discontinue the land- 
«ing and discharging, lading or shipping, 
¢ of voods, wares, and merchandize, at the 
¢ town and within the harbour of Boston, in 
«the province of Massachuset’s Bay ; and 
¢ also two Acts, made in the last session of 
‘ parliament, for restraining the trade and 
“commerce of the colonies in the said Acts 
‘respectively mentioned; and to enable 
‘any person or persons, appointed and 
‘authorised by his Majesty to grant par- 
‘ dons, to issue proclamations in the cases, 
‘and for the purposes, therein mentioned ;’ 
by which, persons, appointed and autho- 
rized by his Majesty, are empowered, 
under certain conditions, ‘ to declare any 
‘colony or province, colonies or pro- 
‘ vinces, or any county, town, port, dis- 
‘trict, or place, in any colony or pro- 
* vince, to be at the peace of his Majesty ;’ 
and also that his Majesty would be pleased 
to direct, that a Retura of such colony or 
province, colonies or provinces, county, 
town, port, district, or place, in any co- 
lony or province, as has or have been de- 
' clared to be at the King’s peace, pursuant 
_ to the powers of the said Act, be laid be- 
fure this House.” 

Lord North said he must object to this 
motion. He was ready to grant every rea- 
sonable information in his power; but he 
could not consent that discoveries should 
be made prejudicial to the true interests 
of this country. | 

Mr. Serjeant Adair could not see what 
discovery could be made, in the least in- 
jurious. None was called for that the 
Americans did not know already. They 
Must only be withheld, he presumed, be- 
cause they might prove injurious to admi- 
nistration. 

Mr. Hans Stanley objected to the mo- 
tion. Negociations to rebels in arms, 
must be made, not to the people at large, 
but to select bodies, perhaps to indivi- 
duals ; and the discovery might draw upon 
them the vengeance of the others. But, 
m truth, he knew not that any negocia- 
tion had been entered into. With rebels 
in arms, standing up for independence, no 
treaty of conciliation could be made. The 
very proposition acknowledged their inde- 
pendence. 

' Mr. s3urke observed, that he never 
knew the noble lord (North) to behave 
with eo much candour and generosity ; 
he had agreed to every tittle of his hon. 
friend’s request ; he had published a bond 
wherein he granted all; but in the end was 
inserted a little defeasance, with a power 
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of revocation, by which be preserved him- 
self from the execution of every grant he 
had made. His conduct reminded him ef 
@ certain governor, who, when he arrived 
at his place of i nt, sat down to a 
table covered with every dainty and deti- 
cacy that art, nature, and a provident 
steward could furnish; but a pigmy physi- 
cian, who watched over the health of the 
governor, excepted te one dish, because 
it was disagceeable ; to another, because 
was hard of digestion ; to a third, because 
it was unhealthy ; and in this progressive 
mode, robbed the governor of every dish 
on the table, and jeft him without a dinner. 
He exposed the folly of the idea, that we 
must not negociate with the Americans 


until they had renounced their claim of 


independence. Are they not, he observed, 
in possession? Are they not independent, 
de facto¥ They possess the whole country 
of America. hat we have, we have 
gained by arms. If we have a government 
in America, it is founded upoa conquest. 

since they set up their independence ; and 
as they enjoy the right, de facto, and we 
alone de jure, we must and ought to treat 
with them on the terms of a foederal. 
union. He instanced the supposition of 
a treaty with France. The king of Great 
Britain enjoys the — de jure to the 
kingdom of France ; French king en- 
joys it de facto; he is merely a congress 
usurper; and yet would it be argued, 
that no treaty of peace could take place 
with him until he had renounced his claim? 
He wished the House to consider the ef- 
fects that would arise from a renunciation 
of their independence. By renouncing 
their independence, the Americans ac- 
knowledged their rebellion; by acknow- 
ledging their rebellion, they acknowledged 
their crime; by their crime they were 
deprived of their rights and obnoxious to 
punishment. In such case, no treaty 
could be made consistent with the honour 
of the British name; so that terms of ne- 
gociation must be entered into during their 
independence. He said, that the Act on 
which lord and sir W. Howe were vested 
with their commissions, proposed two me- 
thods to be prosecuted to bring about a 
peace; the one by force of arms, the other 
by terms of conciliation. It would be ne- 
cessary to inquire if both these methods 
had been practised ; the first, he was sen- 
sible had been indeed tried, but he was 
afraid the second had not, else why were 
not New-York, Staten and Long Islands, 
with any other territory we are in posses- 
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ston of, restored to the King’s peace ? 
Governor Tryon had written to general 
Howe for the purpose of restoring New- 
¥ork to the King’s peaee: General Howe 
answered, that he could not do it without 
the concwrrenceé of the of state; 
and: there it stepped. This, héped, 
would be partic enquited iata. He 
sepported the propriety of his hon. friend’s 
motiés, of’ several other grounds equally 
abe and pointed, dnd he woutd not 
sas from a tittle ef his proposition. 

< Dunning aay be 4 bbl the moq- 

0 


trew of his hon. friend, ped he weuld 
sist in i¢ to its full extent. ‘Fhus inde: 
ite, the Conmmittee may ulre mtd 


every tvarisiction of the commissioners, 
and froor that imvedtigatidn, every mea- 
sare of the mimistry, relutmg to the same 
end; woukt be laid open. At the same 
teme lie owned, if his hon. friend had a 
pied to him as a: counsel for advice on the 
iety of making sucly motion, he cer- 
inly should have objected to it, and that 
for this plain reason—thet sucir motions 
now- ce nothing, but an an 
sever. therl reverted'to thé argunients 
of Mr. Stanley, in regard to the discovery 
of indivedials: by the re of papers. 
He sew no danger that could attend: such 
éxposare. Hf A. B. C. and D. have been 
en ‘im @ fair and equitable negocia- 
tion;. what hurt could follow from. the dis- 
covery of their names? It is not tobe sup- 
posed;. that aby unfir treaty has been 
entered into, for it is @ self-evident pro- 
position; that’ tampering with an: indivi- 
dual in ad inebrest Gmenee could' produce 
no decisive effort. He begged: the House 
to consider the peculiar propriety of the 
present motion. The commission: to lord 
and str W. Howe, followed' upon an’ Act 
originating in this House; and it was-the 
duty of this: House to’ examine the trans- 
aetions that Had followed: their appoint 
ment. 

The. Attorney: General replied to Mr. 
Danning, atid was contending against’ the 
il: policy. of giving: such information at the 

‘critical moment; when news came 

the Lords,. that the ministers in‘the 
House had 'to.the same mo: 

tor: his intelligence produced a great 
deal’ of laughtur antongst the minority, 
and the whisper reaching the Attomey 
General, threw him into a little confusion; 
bot having recovered: from it, he quitted 
the defence of administration, and said, 
that let: ministers: do as they: pleased: in 
this or any other eis he, as a member 
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of parliament, never wottd give his voté 
for making ee the circumstances of a 
negociation daring its ess. However 
this did not itis ther laighy which con- 
tmued for some timé. 

Mr. T. Townshend said, that govert- 
ment had pobriy excused the fatlure of 
the first negotiation, by saying the Ame- 
rreans had set up for independence, would 
not depart from that clainy, atid for that 
reason the wegociation failed. The Con- 

éss, on the other hand, déclare, that it 

off, because commissioners could 

wot, of wouldk not shew their powers 
ahd' commesion. If the reason oh out 
side be true, what reprehension does not 
admiristration merit, for not sending their 
commissioners before the claims of inde- 
péndence were set up? He averred, that 
the commissivhers were not sent out till 
six months after passing the Act. This 
crimimal negligence gave rise to the claim 
of independericé; that alone roused them 
to a sense of their situation, and the dan 
get that hung upon thenr He said, he 
was mere rised at am anecdote, that 
inetant br: into the House, than ever 
he had been' at all the former instances of 
ministerial absurdity. We are told here, 
that: the papers cannot be laid before the 
House, beeause the discovery may be 
hurtful to administration ; they may con- 
tat circumstances inconvenient to be 
known, injurious, and perhaps fatal to the 
state. Such was the language of the 
noble’ lord, and yet, matk the’ cinse- 
ence, the motion had passed’ in the 
dager House. The rs, and a full dis 
elosare of every hurtful, inconvenient, in- 
jurious, and perhaps fatal circumstance, 
tobe laid before the House of Lords. Is 
this a language proper for this House? I 
this atreatment that the representatives of 


‘freemien can bear? We are not to be 


trusted; we mast not know secrets; our 
superiors, indeed, may search into the. 
state of the nation, but we are too dart 
gerous' or too insignificant to: be trusted. 
I will make no further comment on this 
affair; it is ond of those glaring abuses 
which strike to the heart without eluci- 
dation. | 
Lord’ North assured the House, : that, 
notwithstanding what had Happened in 
another place, he was still of opinion that 
the motion, as it then stood, was of an ex- 


‘tent which sound policy’ could not agree 


with. There was one paper in. particular 
which he thought highly improper to be 


made: public, numety,: tlie instructions te 


~ 
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lord and general Howe. It was danger- 
ous and unprecedented to give such 
papers to the public pending a negocia- 
tion. Had the motion been in a more 
narrow compass, and related only to the 
steps taken in consequence of their power, 
he would have readily joined with the hon. 
. gentleman who made it. If the motion 
was carried in another place, he presumed 
it might be with such qualification; at 
all events, he had one consolation: gen- 
tlemen would be convinced at least, that 
it was not from any motives of personal 
fear or conscious culpability, that the 
King’s ministers had desired to withhold 
the information moved for. Whatever 
effect the anecdote brought into the House 
might have on the House at large, he 
_ should, for his own part, adhere to his 
former opinion. He thought it extremely 
disorderly to mention what passed in ano- 
ther House, in order to influence the de- 
terminations of this. What the other 
House had granted was nothing to this. 
_The Commons were not to be guided in 
their deliberations by any extrinsic con- 
sideration whatever. They were an inde- 
‘pendent body, and he hoped they would 
not change their sentiments, merely on 
the account of an unauthenticated anec- 
dote. The King’s servants in the other 
House were most certainly intrusted with 
the secrets of administration: they were 
consequently competent judges for them- 
selves, what ought, and what ought not to 
be disclosed ; but, for his own part, he still 
adhered to his former opinion, that no 
part of a negociation ought to be made 
aa till it was finally concluded, or 
roke off, 

Mr. 1°. Townshend contended, he was 
mot disorderly: that nothing was more 
usual, than to take notice of what patsed 
in the other House; that a knowledge of 
‘each other’s deliberations and generals en- 
timents was the prime motive tor relaxing 
the respecting standing orders of each 
House, and opening their doors to each 
other; and that as to the case imme- 
diately before them, he should mention a 
particular circumstance, which happened 
but a few days before in the other House; 
when a mation being made for papers by a 
noble duke (of Richmond) it was objected 
to by a noble earl in office a) but 
when the noble duke replied, that a simi- 
Jar motion had been agreed to in the other 
House, the noble lord withdrew his oppo- 
sition. @ 

Mr. Dunning took merit to himself, for 
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being the cause of continuing the debate, 
since it had introduced an anecdote of the 
utmost consequence, and which he ho 
would penetrate. to the heart of every 
member. He was sorry that the learned 
Attorney General affected to be ignorant 
of the terms minority and majority; he 
was certain, if he pleased, he could give 
a very clear definition of them, for he was 
occasionally an adherent of both. He did 
not think, however, that the noble lord 
would be in a minority, unless he had 
given instructions tu some of his adherents 
to leave him. Here the Speaker called 
him to order, when he declared,. he had 
broke no point of order, and thought him- 
self justified in proceeding. That the no- 
ble lord would be of a majority he was 
convinced, and therefore he could wish to 
address himself to the members who would 
compose that majority. He begged them 
to consider the manner in which they 
were treated; they were held unworthy to 
be trusted with a secret; and yet this 
mighty secret was thrown upon a board 
in another place, that every news-paper 
reader in London might be trusted with 
it. 

Governor Johnstone adverted in a ludi- 
crous manner to the artificial passion into 


which the noble lord had werked himself, 


up: he apologized for him, by observing, 
that it was nothing wonderful to see a mi- 
nister very angry indeed, at being left in 
so awkward a situation. He said, the war 
had been called the war of parliament ; it 
was made in assertion of the pretended 
rights of parliament ; it was begun, carried 
on, and supported by parliament, and 
must be ended by them alone. Where 
the war originated, there peace should 
originate—in that House: the propositions 
of peace must come from them, or there 
never would be a peace at all. The re- 
straining’ Acts must be first abolished; 
those unjust and impulitic Acts, which, by 
condemning the innocent equally with the 
guilty, made it the interest of our friends 
to league with our enemies; and, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, did actually produce 
that very independence which now seemed 
to stand so much in the way of our nego- 
ciators. He said, the Congress was in 
general composed of genttemen as liberal 
and respectable as the members then sit- 
ing with him; there were, indeed, about 
four or five factious spirits amongst them, 


a 


who have been enabled to carry their 


views to the height they have done, by na 
other means than the violent obstinacy and 
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impolitic measures of ministry. If we had 
_ mot endeavoured to retrench their liberty, 
they never could have attained—they 
never would have sought, independence. 
He took notice of the flourishing state to 
which America had attained in a very few 
years before our invasion of her liberties, 
and imputed that improvement to the free- 
dom of the laws which Great Britain had 
given her—an epitome of our own go- 
vernment. ‘This was a secret which Eng- 
Jand first discovered, of rendering her go- 
vernment in the extremities of her wide 
empire as compact and strong as that of 
other free nations had been weak and in- 
effectual—their colonists were slaves ; Bri- 
tain had made hers free as herself. 10 sup- 


port of this argument he instanced the. 


continued wars, tumults, outrages, and 
weakness of our governments in the East 
Indies—because there is no freedom there 
—they are governed in Leadenhall-street. 
He thought it necessary, on account of the 
very distracted state of our affuirs in that 
country, to give notice, that he would, on 
some future day, move the House to go 
into a committee on the affairs of the East 
India Company. 

Colonel Barré shewed some humour 
upon the embarrassment of the noble lord. 
It was enough to make any premier not 
only angry, but mad, to see himself re- 
duced to such a dilemma—either to vote 
that what was proper to be communicated 
to the Lords, was not fit for the ear of the 
Commons—or to intreat his friends, who 
have hitherto carried him through every 
Opposition, to leave him on this occasion 
in an awkward minority. He wished to 
know with what grace his lordship could 


stand up in that House, and say; ‘ the : 


House of Lords, and, through them, all 
the nation shall know these things; but 
wisdom and seund policy compel me to 
keep them a secret from the House of 
Commons.” If the noble lord was of 
that sentiment, he advised him to car 

his patriotism still further, and impeac 

those ministers, who, contrary to wisdom 
and sound policy, had dared to betray the 
King’s secrets in the House of Lords, If 
his lordship would take this step, the colo- 
nel was realy to join him, and recom- 
mended him for further support to a mem- 
ber then sitting near him (the Solicitor 
General) who, when he used toa divide 
with minorities, expressed a fondness for 
impeachments, [alluding to his promised 
impeachment of lord Hillsborough, for his 
official conduct, as secretary of state for 
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the colonies ;} and now that he was likely 
to be again in a minority, might probably 
feel a return of the same inclination. To 
grant a motion for papers to be laid before 
one House, and refuse it to anether, was 
such an indignity, as he hoped the House 
would not submit to. No argument could 
be offered to reconcile to common sense 
the rejection of the motion, except the mi- 
nister would venture to say, that the Lords 
are above attending ta the affairs of the 
nation ; and that papers on their table may 
lie unnoticed. His lordship’s warmth ia 
his present novel situation, might teach 
him to make allowance for the heat of 
those gentlemen, who, glowing with a ge- 
perous fire, with truth and reason on their 
sides, are often unfortunately in a mino- 
rity. The minister deserved from them @ 
similar indulgence, when he accidentall 
found himself in a minority—a cabinet mi- 
nority! He concluded with conyratulat- 
ing his lordship on his present happy ¢itue 
ation. | ; 

The Solicitur General spoke against the 
indefinite latitude of the motion. He cone 
tended, that the expressions used in the 
debate of “ granting or refusing’? infors 
mation, did not apply to administration, 
but to the House granting or refusing the 
propositions which might come from an 
of its members individually ; therefore the 
words carried no insult to the House; 
neither was it any indignity to the mem- 
bers, that information should be refused to 
one House which had been granted to ano- 
ther: if the House desired it, it could not . 
be refused. The question then was, whe- 
ther the House should judge it proper to 
grant or refuse what was desired: by some 
of its members. Gentlemen, who thought 


/it a slight on that: House to contest the 


motion an instant after it was carried in 
another place, should recollect, that whilst 
they seemed to support their dignity, they 
were absolutely trampling upon it; and 
he wondered any gentleman would venture 
to say, in that House—*‘ the House of 
Lords have determined to do this, there-. 
fore we must do it also.”” 

Mr. Fox observed, that the only argu- 
ment which had been offered against his: 
motion, was now overturned by the vote. 
of the Lords—the danger of betraying 
secrets. Those secrets were luid open b 
the resolution of the upper House; it 
was therefore no longer an argument to 
be refuted. He would not recede from 
the literal extent of the motion. The 
instructions to our commissioners, which. 
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the noble lord wanted to conceal, were a 
principal object to him. He was told of 
& pending negociation ; it had already been 
pending for two years, und if it were to 
continue for twenty more, the same reason 
would huld good till then, against an en- 
quiry into the reasons why it had net 
succeeded. As yet no visible good effect 
had been experienced from granting the 
instructions, except the income of 100i. 
a week to each: of the commissioners. The 
noble lord said, he had mentioned that 
those instructions had been moved for be- 
fore, and refused. for the reason now ad- 
vanced. I¢ was not right to disclose them 
atthat time. Is that, then, never to be 

anted, which has been once refused:? 
E the glorious right of being ignorant of 
public affuirs:never to.be given up? Are 
we to tell our constituents, we are not fit 
to.be:trusted with. the knowledge of: public 
transactious—that they are only to be com- 
municated:to the House of Lords? I may 
be told, said he, we are contending for a 
wery trifling matter, and that when all the 
“ay taken towards a pacification are laid 
before us, they will amount: to nothing: 
their effect will, of course, be nothing. 
‘Yet, I contend, that those two nothings 
will amount to something. You know, 
Mr. Speaker, that.in-your profession there 
is. form: of returning a writ nihil; yet, 
Sir,.you well know, that a return of two 
nihils amounts to & scire facias, which is 
a powerful: something. Now, the some- 
thing that would: be produced by the 
two nihils which may be returned. to us 
upon the present enquiry, will be a con- 
viction.to the nation, as well. as to this 
Honse, of! the incapacity or absolute dis- 
inclination in. administration to.put an end: 
to the distractions with which this empire. 
is torn; and enable us to apply an aif: 
tual remedy to those disorders, before the 
folly, madness, or wickedness of ministers. 
shall have brought us. to a state of irre- 
tsievable ruin. By shewing us the causes. 
why past negociations have failed, it will’ 
point out: a mode of proceeding, which 
may be free from those difficulties that: 
have caused our past miscarriages. Con- 
vinced, perhaps, of the inefficacy of vio- 
Jent remedies, we may learn, though late, 
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thultuous—bleed them ! HH they are attacks 
ed with aspirit of insurrection—bleedthemh 
If their fever should: rige mto rebellion— 
bleed them, cries this state-physicien } 
more blood! more blood ! still more bleod ! 


When Dr. Sangrado had persevered in a 


similar practice of bleeding his patrents,—+ 
killing by the very means which he adopt- 
ed as a cure—his man took the liberty to 
remonstrate upon the necessity of relax 
ing in a practice to which thousands of 
their patients had fallen sacrifices, and 
which was beginning to bring their names 
Into disrepute. ‘The doctor answered, 
‘¢] believe we have, indeed, carried the 
matter a little too far, but: you: must know 
} have written a book upon: tite efficacy of 
this practice, therefore, thougli. every pa» 
tient we have should die by it, we must 
continue the bleeding for the credit of my 
book:.”?—-He asked.the noble lord; who had 
often held Mr. Washington and. his army 
very cheap, what idea. he entertained of 
their courage and abilities since he read 
the accounts:arrived that very day ? 

He said, a few days ago he dropped'a 
suspicion of some division in adumnistre- 
tion, conceived from the circumstance of 
reading the King’s Speech at the house 
of a certain noble lord: om the day betore 
it was delivered: in parliament: ‘dhe pre- 
mier then contradicted: him, and talked 
largely of: their unanimity; but, now, Ine 
words were verified, from:the different sen- 
timent of ministers: in. the upper and lower 
House: and: hence he was warranted, hie 
thought, in drawing this: conclusron—that 
he, whose sentiments scemed most rea 
sonable, was the most inconsistent: in. his 
conduct. The noble lord at the head of 
the Treasury always professed a disposition 
for peace; yet would not give any proofs 
that he had taken a:single step towards 
obtaining it: but the minister in. anothoe 
House had ever declared, that it was his 
opinion nothing ought to be done by us 
towards a pacification; he, therefore, 
shewed no objection. to ore papers, 
which, in testimony of his consistency, 
would shew that nothing had been done. 
The hon. gentleman concluded with a 
suggestion tu those members who tatked 
sometimes of being independent in their 


to prescribe lenitives, For the two years: principles, though they constantly s 

that’ a. certain. noble lord (G. Germain) | ported administration :—telling them, if 
has presided’ over American affairs, the | they did not on this occasion stand. up for 
most violent, scalping, tomahawk mea- | the dignity of the House, they could never 
sures have been pursued :—bleeding has ; after wipe away the imputation of being 


been his.only prescription. If a people de- 
prived of their-ancient rights.are grown-tu- 


mere puppets to the minister, without one 


principle of reason, pride, or honour. 
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4Soveraor Pownall said, he kad no in- 
tention of mixing in with the debate of 
this day; but as he never had let any op- 
portunity of speaking pass, when the 
subject of peace or conciliation came upon 
the tapis; and as he most devoutly 
wished to see peace between this country 
and America, he did presume to offer 
himself to the House. He said, he had 
something which be conceived to be of 
the last importance to communicate to the 
House, on this very point: he did not care 
whether the papers asked for were granted 
or not: not that he would stand in the 
description made by a learned gentleman, 
of those whe were supposed to confess 
themselves unworthy of having these pa- 
pers commuricated to them; but really, 
because the papers asked for, from the 
commission, down te the lowest draught, 
were ef so httle consequence, that he 
thought them unworthy of the House, so 
far as respected the subject of peace. That 
even the act of parliament itself was of ne 
knport to that point; for, under the 
powers of this Act, the government of 
this country could not treat with the Ame- 
ricans but as subjects. In this view of it, 
questions have been asked, Had lord Hewe 
powers to treat? or did the Americans 
refuse to treat? Lord Howe, he said, 
could have no powers to treat with them 
on the ground which they insisted to take ; 
and they refused to treat on any other 
ground. They did not only refuse it then, 
but five months after. After general 
Howe had finished his campaign of 1776, 
the Congress came to resolutions to instruct 
their commissioners at the several courts 
in Europe, to assure those courts, that 
notwithstanding * the artful and insidious 
endeavours of the court of Great Britain, 
to represent the congress and inhabitants 
of the United States, as having a disposi- 
tion again to submit to the sovereignty of 
the crown of Great Britain, it is their de- 
termination, at all events, to maintain their 
independence.” He then produced a co 
of the resolve, dated Dec. 30, 1776, and 
read it to the purport above. Here, said 
he, what termes will the gentlemen in go- 
vernment, on their side the House, offer ? 
What terms will the gentlemen on the 
other side desire to meet these proposi- 
tions? Will they also make this artful and 
insidious representation of the disposition 
_ of the Americans? I know, said he, that 
what I have said, and what I shall say fur- 
ther, will displease gentlemen on both 


sides; but I have no managements to 
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keep, either with individuals or parties ef 
men: I have none to oblige ; I have none 
to fear. On eccasions like this, I shall 
look not te men, but to things, and in that 
line shall inform the House, and perhaps 
the nation, for I do not see that they have 
yet learnt it, ofa very serious truth. That 
the House may not think that I am baz 
anding opinions, and talking at random, I 
will beg to remind them, that nine years 
ago, in the years 1768 and 1769," when 
you were beginning the querrel that 
has brought on this horrid and destractive 
war, I did explain to the House, not ia 
general words, ‘but by a particular detail, 
the state and circumstances of America, 
and ite inhabitants; and from thence de- 
scribed the issue of this business literally 
and precisely as it has turned out in every 
event to this great and interesting ene. 
There was nobody, at that time, whe 
knew so much of the matter as myself; 
and I thought it my duty at that time; I 
spoke out, without management or reserve. 
The House did not care to believe it, and 
were less willing to hear it: I was not well 
heard, yet it was true; it has proved true 
in almost every iota. When, upon your 
sending troops to Boston, the Americans 
were driven to war, I Grst informed this 
House, and I believe government also, that 
the Americans were not unprepared to 
meet any event; that they had foreseen 
what must come, and were prepared both 
in civil as well as military arrangements, 
to conduct their own affairs, and to resist 
our measures. I then informed the 
ouse of the very constitution by which 
they now act, under the Congress. I then 
informed the House of their having 
lanned and modelled an army: the 
ouse did not care to understand, though 
they did not disbelieve me. 

I now tell this House and government, 
that the Americans never will return 
again to their subjection to the govern- 
ment of this country. If the paper which 
I have just read be not sufficient proof, I 
may, perhaps, on a future occasion, ex- 
plain something of still more importance. 
But this must be conviction to any person, 
who understands the course of aftalrs. A 
people, whose affairs are interwoven and 
so connected as the affairs of the Ame- 
ricans are with several European states, 
pledging themselves to those states in this 
solen:n manner, are engaged beyond all 
possibility of retreat. On this ground, as 


* See Vol. 16, pp. 494. 605. 610, 
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well as from the conviction of many other 
matters which my mind possesses, but 
which the present is not the proper time 
to explain them in, I now take upon me to 
assert directly, and in terms, that your so- 
vereignty over America is abolished and 
gone forever. I could say the same of 
your Navigation Act; but I will not enter 
upon that subject, particularly on this oc- 
casion. The House seems unwilling to be 
told this. I will only repeat what 1 said 

on a like occasion, and upon a like tem- 
‘per of the House—if the House is not 
disposed to believe this, if the House is 
unwilling to hear it, they will remember 
that they have been told it; that they have 
been forewarned of it; and I repeat as a 
truth in actual event, the sovereignty of 
this country over America is abolished 
and gone for ever; the Navigation Act is 
annihilated. 

Of what use, then, are these papers, 
commissions, instructions, or any other 
papers formed under an act of parliament, 
which supposes that sovereignty to exist ? 
of what use or power is any act of parlia- 
ment respecting that country ” of what 
import are our debates on this subject? It 
may be matter of amusement for different 
sides of the House, to continue endless 
and frujtless disputes, and abuse one ano- 
ther on this subject; but it is of no import 
to the Americans; it is of no real import 
to the point of business in this pressing 
crisis. Until you shall be convinced that 
you are no longer sovereigns over Ame- 
rica, but that the United States are an in- 
dependent, sovereign people—until you 
are prepared to treat with them as such ; 
it is of no consequence at all, what 
schemes or plans of conciliation this side 
the House, or that, may adopt. I have at 
this time told you the fact, which I have 
just now declared, in order that ye may 
no longer amuse and abuse yourselves 
with impracticable ideas. And as of the 
sovereignty, so I *ay of the Navigation 
Act. You must no longer expect to rea- 
eon, or act, as though that still existed, or 
would be any longer permitted to have ef- 
fect. The Americans have repealed it, 
and it is annihilated with the powers of 
Europe. Those persons who hear me, 
may remember, that at the beginning of 
this business, I told them,. that the House 
of Bourbon only wanted an occasion to 
dispute the ground of our Act of Naviga- 
tion, and that they would insert them- 
selves in this business (it they had no 


other views) to this very point. Wehave| more consequence than so much wastes 
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given them the very occasion, and have 
they not inserted themselves in the busi- 
ness? If you were at this moment in treaty 
with America on that point, it is not in 
her power to grant you terms consonant 
to that Act; they could meet you only 
on such terms as are not contrary to, and 
incongruous with, their engagements with 
France. Desirous as they were of a com- 
mercial treaty with Spain, ‘they could 
not propose any terms to his Catholic 
majesty, but such as were not inconsistent 
with their engagements with France, or 
disagreeable to his most Christian majes- 
ty.”” In the very same predicament must 
they meet you whenever they come to 
treat with you. To speak precisely, they 
have not as yet any actual, definitive treaty 
with France, but the two powers are under 
stipulations and convention, in which they 
‘sadnaield understand each other. All the 
treaty that this country can ever expect 
with America, is foederal, and that, pro- 
bably, only commercial. In such treaty, 
perhaps, you may obtain favourable terms; 
but exclusive terms of trade you must 
never more expect. They are determined 
to maintain their independence at all 
events. The Dutch, in their distress, 
hawked about the offer of the sovereignty 
of their country. They offered it to the 
duke of Anjou; they offered it to Henry 
the 3rd of f rance; they offered it to Eli- 
zabeth of England; but the Americans 
will never offer that of their country to 
any power on earth. They have a quite 
different measure in reserve; which per- 
haps I may on some future occasion ex- 
plain. They are determined at all events 
to be independent; and they will be so. 
All, then, that remains for us, if we mean 
to adopt what is really practicable, is to 
take such ground as is actually left to us. 
Let Us appoint a committee to take into 
consideration, and revise all our laws re- 
specting the government, revenues, and 
trade of America, and of our commerce 
in Europe. And let us, on such revision, 
adapt our laws to our actual, not our ima- 
ginary state. I was once called upon by 
a noble lord, who is, I am sure, as uniform 
in his wishes for peace, as he is in his 
spirit for conducting the war, to propose 
such a committee two or three ycars ago. 
I wish it had then been come into. I will 
now, in my turn, call upon that noble 
lord. This, in my opinion, is the only 
thing we have left to do, or cando. As 
to the papers called for, they are of no 
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paper. Nothing can have been done, no- 
thing ever will be dune in that Jine; so I 
care not whether the House grants the 
motion or not. 

Lord George Germain declared, that he 
had never said that the Americans were a 
dastardly or a cowardly enemy. He had, 
indeed, ever asserted, that with equal force 
eagle Washington could not stand be- 

ore the British troops, who were at this 
day perhaps the bravest in the world, and 
had in the present war performed services 
unequalled in the history of empires. This 
was his belief, and the news just received 
had given him no reason to alter his opi- 
nion. General Washington’s force was 
15,000, not speaking of the militia; ge- 
neral Howe’s numbers were but 13,000 
rapk and file; yet he defeated the conti- 
nental troops. He was sorry to say, that 
however favourable the accounts just re- 
ceived might be, nothing decisive had 
happened. General Howe had been vic- 
torious in two general engagements; the 
first in his march to Philadelphia, which 
was taken possession of by the King’s 
troops on the 25th September; the last, 
when the rebels attacked onr camp, and 
were repulsed with great loss. He be- 
stowed the highest encomiums on the abi- 
lities of the generals, and the bravery of 
the troops; and particularly on the gallant 
behaviour of sir Harry Clinton, in an ex- 
pedition up the North River, in which 
services had been performed scarcely en- 
titled to credit, if they had not been au- 
thenticated beyond a possibility of doubt. 
The only check the troops had received, 
was in the attack of a fort near Philadel- 
phia, on the banks of the river Delaware, 
which unfortunately miscarried; but even 
in that affair, nothing was to be imputed 
to misconduct, or want of bravery; but 
was merely the effect of those accidents to 
which the best planned operations are lia- 
ble. As to the question before the House, 
he always understood, that no part of a 
hegociation ought tqbe disclosed while it 
was depending. If the powers of the 
Act for appointing commissioners to treat 
with our subjects in America, were ina- 
dequate, that might be a good reason for 
enquiring what had been done under those 
powers, and applying to parliament for 
more extensive ones. Nothing of the kind 
had been so much as hinted, by those 
who had been intrusted with the execu- 
tion. On the contrary, the Congress re- 
sisted all steps towards conciliation at the 
very threshold; they refused to treat upon 
[VOL, XIX. J | 
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any other terms but being acknowledged 
an independent assembly, the full repre- 
sentative of the several independent states 
who appointed them. Various opinions 
had been given from different sides of the 
House. The hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, was of opinion, that America would 
not treat, unless we acknowledge her to 
be independent; that we were unequal to 
reduce her by force of arms to obedience: 
and that the most we could now expect 
was to enter into a focderal alliance with 
her upon commercial principles. As to 
the practicability of reducing our rebelli- 
ous subjects in America by force of arms, 
great as our resources, powerful as our 
fleets and armies, and brave and able as 
we were, he began to despair of success if 
they should continue united; but still, for 
his part, he should think himself highly 
criminal, if he advised, or co-operated in 
any measures for entering into a foederal 
union with rebels. If they could not be 
brought back to a state of constitutional 
obedience, he should for his part be much 
better pleased to break off all political con- 
nection whatever with them, than stoop 
to the humiliating condition of submitting 
to what terms they might think proper to 
grant. Though he differed from the hon. 
gentleman as to the proposition of a foede- 
ral commercial union, he heartily ac- 
quiesced in his sentiments respecting the 
ultimate views of the colonies. He be- 
lieved, they were the same from the be- 
ginning; that they aimed at indepen- 
dence; and that nothing short of that 
would content them. If parliament were 
willing to relinquish the sovereignty of 
America, he would cheerfully acquiesce, 
because it was his duty; if, on the other 
hand, parliament saw the necessity of pro- 
secuting the war upon the mere principle 
of self dctonce: it would follow, that the 
most decisive exertions should be made; 
for he was certain, nothing short of those 
would answer any effcctual purpose. Came 
paign after campaign, battle after battle, 
would never answer, and might in another 
view be attended with great danger. Ame- 
rica was almost ruined, and suflering under 
every species of human misery. The idea 
of a permanent separation from this coun- 
try might probably detach numbers from 
what they deemed a just cause, whilex 

security of their rights, anda modification 
of our claims, was what alone they ima- 
gined their leaders had in view. If, there- 
fore, means could be devised to prevent 

the secret assistance they received from 
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some of the powers of Europe, he still re- 
tained an expectation, that they might be 
compelled to return to their dary. The 
hon. gentleman who spoke last but one had 
represented him as delighting in blood: he 
begged leave to assure him, he was entirely 
mistaken; he always abhorred the effusion 
of blood, could it have been possibly 
avoided. He was equally mistaken rela- 
tive to his imputed ideas about uncon- 
ditional submission. No man was ever 
more ready to give way, even to the pre- 
judices of America than he was, but he 
could never learn, how it was possible to 
treat with subjects in arms, till they ac- 
knowledged the relation, which could be 
the only foundation of treaty; namely, 
that they were subjects. This was his de- 
cided opinion before he came into office ; 
he had been uniform in his language. 

General Conway observed, that the no- 
ble lord said, if the colonies should con- 
tinue united, the strengih, prowess, and 
yesources of this country, however great, 
were unequal to the task of subduing them. 
' The noble lord does not say, they are not 
united; yethislordship, according tohis own 
argument, is for prosecuting the war without 

the least prospect of success. He believed, 
— if parliament would once adopt pacific mea- 
sures, matters might be yet amicably set- 
tled; we might recover the monopoly of 
the American trade, which was all we'ever 
had a right to expect; and become once 
more, a happy, united, and powerful peo- 

le. It was probable, if ministers much 
onger persisted in measures of devastation 
and carnage, that America would never 
treat, or acknowledge any political rela- 
tion whatever; but that no more proved, 
that they would not now, than every other 
prediction of theirs, which afterwards b 
their conduct came to be fulfilled. On 
the whole, if some proposition was not 
shortly made, on our part, he should not 
be surprised, if the people of America ever 
after refused to hear of accommodation ; 
because were he similarly circumstanced, 
he should act precisely in the same manner. 
He concluded by affirming, that all the 
evils which had since happened, arose 
fromthe Act impowering commissioners to 
treat; the defectiveness of the instructions 
under that Act; and the delay and neg- 
lect in not sending out the commissioner 
in time. 

Mr. Henry Dundas declaimed vehe- 
mently against the propriety of the motion; 
and insisted, that to bring America to rea- 
son, we must make her feel our power. 
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He said, he was not in the last parliament, 
and could not consequently judge, how 
far either party were wrong in the begin- 
ning ; but since he had the honour of a 
seat in that House, he had acted uniformly 
to the best of his judgment, free from par- 
tiality or predilection; and that if the 
same scene was to present itself again, he 
never gave a single vote that he would not 
cheerfully repeat. 

The House divided on Mr. Fox’s Mos 


tion : 
Tellers. 
Mr. Fox -“ © « « 
YEAS 4 Lord John Cavendish - t = 
Mr. Rice - - = « = 
Nozs Sir Grey Cooper - - tis 


So it passed in the negative. 


Debate tn the Commons on the Army 
Estimates, and on the Loss of Gencrat 
Burgoyne’s Army at Saratova.}] Dec. 3. 
The House went into a Committee of Sup- 
ply, to consider of the Army Estimates. 

Lord Barrington moved, That 20,000 
men be employed in Great Britain for the 
service of the year 1778, guards, garri- 
sons, and invalids included. 

Colonel Barré desired to know, before 
any subsequent supplies should be grant- 
ed, what was the number of troops serving 
in America. 

Lord Barrington replicd, that the whole 
army upon paper consisted of 55,095 men, 
14,000 of which were under general Carle- 
ton, 20,000 under general Howe, and the 
remaining 21,000, consisting of regulars, 
provincials, &c. were serving at New- York, 
Staten-Island, Rhode Island, Nova-Scotia, 
the West-Indies, Pensacola, &c. 

Mr. Byng wished to mention a circum- 
stance which nccurred to him, on a noble 
lord’s observing, the night before, that 
general Howe always attacked general 
Washington with an inferior force. He 
should be glad te know, whether the 
20,000 men, which were now said to have 
landed with general Howe, were inferior 
to the number of 15,000 men, which had 
been stated to be under the command of 
general Washington. The noble lord yes- 
terday represented the number of our 
army to be 13,000 men, and general 
Washington’s 15,000. It appeared ex. 
tremely inconsistent to him that general 
Howe should attack an army of 15,000 

men with only 13,000 men, when the 
number of his army was actually 20,000. 
if the account now given by the noble lord 
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was correct, we had no great reason to 
ptide ourselves in our superior bravery ; 
as we must have had a superiority of four 
to three. 

Lord George Germain acknowledged it 
was true he had stated the army under 
general Howe to be 13,000 men, and ge- 
neral Washington’s to be 15,000 men, and 
did so still; but then he neither included 
én that number the artillery, officers, or 
wounded soldiers. He only spoke of 
13,000 men with arms on their shoulders; 
13,000 effective men engaged in battle, 
and that conquered 15,000. 

Colonel Burré expressed the greatest 
surprize at the reply of the noble lord. 
He never heard so barefaced, palpable, 
and mean a quibble in his life. Never did 
he hear a soldier so express himself; never, 
be was convinced, did a minister of war 
ebtrude on the House of Commons such 
an assertion. It is deserving of remem- 
brance, and I promise the noble lord it 
ehall be remembered. What, exclude from 
the list of the army the officers and artil- 
lery, because they do not carry firelocks ! 
Are not the officers concerned in the bat- 
tle? Are not the artillery? Do they no- 
thing towards conquest? The noble lord 
may have partial experience on his side, 
perhaps, to prove such doctrine; but I 
promise him, it would be very ungracious 
to a British audience, and would gain lit- 
tle credit even in a domestic circle. The 
colonel then called upon the noble lord 
to declare upon his honour, what was be- 
come of general Burgoyne and his brave 
troops; and whether or not he had not re- 
ceived expresses from Quebec, informin 
him of his having surrendered himself, 
with his whole army, prisoners of war ? 

Lord George Germain said, that he was 
ever ready to give to the House the most 
early and authentic intelligence of any 
transaction within his knowledge; and 
new, though the recital must give him 
pain, he knew it to be his duty to inform 
the House, that he had, indeed, received 
expresses from Quebec, with a piece of 
very unhappy intelligence, which, how- 
ever, was not authenticated, and he could 
not declare it officially: it had been sent 
fom Ticonderoga to Quebec, and had 
come to Ticonderoga by the reports of de- 
serters. The tidings were, that general 
Burgoyne and his army were surrounded 
by a force greatly superior—cut off from 
fresh supplies of provisions, and unable to 
pierce through the numbers of the enemy, 
~80 situated, he had been forced to capi- 
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tulate, and had surrendered himself and 
his army prisoners, on condition that they 
should engage not tq serve during the war 
in America; should have a safe convey- 
ance to the water-side, and have leave 
from thence to return to their native coun- 
try. It was a most unfortunate affair ; 
but, he hoped the House would not be over 
anxious in condemnation, nor decide on 
the propriety or impropriety of the con- 
certed plan that led to this unhappy event. 
He hoped they would suspend their judg- 
ments both on the conduct of the general 
and of the minister on this eccasion. He 
hoped the conduct of both would appear 
free from guilt. For his part, he declared 
he was ready to submit his conduct ia 
planning the expedition to the judgment 
of the House. If it appeared impotent, 
weak, and injurious, let the censure of the 
House fall upon him. He was ready to 
abide it; as every minister, who regarded 
the welfare of his country, ought at all 
times to have his conduct scrutinized by 
his country. 
Colonel Barré rose again, and in a most 
animated, severe manner, reprehended the 
noble lord. He declared he was shocked — 
at the cool, easy, manner in which he re- 
lated the fate of the brave Burgoyne. He 
was more so at the assurance of insinuating 
that a portion of the blame might lie at the 
door of the general. Was there, he ex- 
claimed, a man in the House who in his 
heart could say, that Burgoyne had failed 
through his own misconduct? ‘That he 
had shewn the least sign of cowardice, the 
least symptom of neglect in the expedition 
he was thrust into? He was certain, there 
were none would say so. But every man 
would say, or at least every man would 
think, that the man who planned the ex- 
pedition was to blame. The m.nister alone 
who concerted the scheme, was obnoxious 
to reprehension for its failure. It was an 
inconsistent scheme, an impracticabie one, 
unworthy of a British minister, aud ra- 
ther too absurd for an Indian chief. Re- 
member how frequently, how earnestly, 
how sincerely, I have warned the minister 
of the effects of this plan. I foresaw the 
consequences. I foretold the event. It 
was said I spoke in prophecy: has not my 
prophecy come to pass? But in what 
terms can I express my surprise at the 
bravery, my indignation at the etfrontery 
of the noble lord, in declaring he wi 
abide the censure of this House, and sub- 
mit his conduct to their eye. Does the 
noble lord know the extent of his cruni- 
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nality? Does he know the resentments of 
* this House? I believe he knows neither ; 
but how soon he may it is not for me to 
determine. I would beg leave to call the 
attention of the committee tothe conduct 
of the Americans. They have been 
branded in this House with every oppro- 
brious epithet that meanness could invent 
—termed cowardly and inhuman. Let us 
mark the proof. They have ‘obliged as 
brave a general as ever commanded a bod 
of British troops to surrender; such is 
their cowardice! And instead of throwing 
chains upon these troops, they have nobl 

iven them their freedom; such is their 
inhumanity! I only wish, from this single 
circumstance, to draw this fair conclusion, 
that instead of a set of lawless, desperate 
adventurers, we find them, by experience, 
to be men of the most exalted sentiments ; 
Inspired by that genius of liberty which is 
the noblest emotion of the heart, which 
it is impossible to conquer, impracticable 
to dismiss. 

Mr. James Luttrell. I think it my duty 
to take every opportunity of repeating my 
abhorrence of the mercenary and savage 
principles of a civil war, which has never 
yet held out constitutional terms of peace 
to be its object: and as I do conceive, that 
whilst unconditional submission is the lan- 
guage of the ministers and parliament, all 
efforts to conquer America must prove in 
vain, I cannot agree to vote away the lives 
and properties of my _ fellow-subjects, 
merely for the purpose of aggrandizing a 
few favourites and flatterers placed near 
the throne. The Americans, it is evident, 
will not give up their liberties, they will 
die first; all the eloquence of a Cicero 
cannot persuade us, that the unfortunate, 
misled Burgoyne is victorious; that gene- 
ral Clinton is in desirable safety : or justly 
give the boasted title of conqueror of 
America to sir W. Howe, yet the latter is 
represented with a great and powerful army 
in the field; he wants neither for money, 
nor ships, nor troops; he wants but the 
on one necessary article for consolation 
in defeat, or permanency and advantage in 
victory, I mean a just cause; and Great 
Britain never, never, can build up fame or 
dignity to itself, upon acts of injustice and 
oppression. 

But ministers have hopes of important 
success. Sir, that language ought at least 
to imply, some honest, wise Americans 
may, upon sound principles, be induced to 
return to their alicyiance; but is there a 
gentleman, that would candidly acquit the 
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abettors of unconditional submission, of 
deserving the slavery you endeavour to 
yoke them With? Is it to obtain sucha 
humiliating end, that the American now 
consoles himsclf for the loss of a father, 
friend, or brother, who fell in the battle 2 
No, Sir, it was for liberty they fought, for 
liberty they died ; that only can repay the 
loss, and obtain forgiveness of the murder. 
The Revolution which brought the present 
family to the throne, was obtained by men 
so resolved; our Magna Charta was ob- 
tained by men so resolved; and the Ame- 
ricans have not proved themselves less de- 
serving of their liberties, than those Bri- 
tons. An American Magna Charta is 
what they wisely contend for; not a Mag-. 
na Charta to be taxed by strangers, a 
thousand leagues distant. But the consti- 
tution of this country, if in perfection, if 
uncontroverted by bribery and abuse of 
power, is acknowledged to be one of the 
happiest that men can live under; there- 
fore, 1 do believe, that many wise and ho- 
nest Americans may, upon sound princi- 
ples, prefer it to any new invention of 
their own. 1 do not say the Congress 
would, nor yet many of their ambitious 
leaders, nor yet perhaps the virtuous 
Washington; but if constitutional freedom 
was secured to America, every victory 
might then gain over some worthy friends 
to our cause, instead of cowardly deserters, 
deceitful spies, or false dnd dangerous 
pilots. 

But ministers tell us that England is 
rich, and foreigners may be hired to carry 
en the war: what Briton would give up 


his Jaurels to those paltry hirelings, and 


save our blood? Sir, if honour called to 
arms, what minister dare to propose it? 
Neither are the Germans as cheap as is 
pretended, for you must now pay their 
hire, and when the war is at an end, you 
must likewise pay a large additional sum 
for all those who do not return home. 
Sir, I do not think the Germans will re- 
turn, for I must pay the compliment to 
these ministers, that I do believe, even 
they are incapable of making such a con- 
stitution for America, that the Germans 
shall fly from it to better themselves, by 
returning to their own native, infamous 
shambles, to be again sold by their ty- 
rannical, petty princes. But our impor- 
tant hope is to be gratified by the posses- 
sion of Philadelphia. Sir, that town was 
built for peace and trade, not for war. It 
extends itself upon a low, flat country, 
with scarce one advantageous spot of 
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ground to place a single gun on for its de- 
fence; therefore, to surround it with great 
works to secure yourselves in winter quar- 
ters, must create an immense expence, 
besides the lateness of the season making 
such an undertaking almost impracticable 
to be carried into execution. ‘it is then a 
glorious conquest to those who may en- 
rich themselves by that new expence, but 
a calamity to those who are to be taxed 
for that new extravagance. Or do we 
wish to be in possession of the most 
beautiful town in America only to set fire 
to it? Are the British legions gone forth 
merely to warm themselves by the burning 
towns upon the coast? Can bishops per- 
suade us, their smoke shall rise to an ap- 
proving God, or on earth celebrate the 
dignity, the wealth, the honour, the hu- 
manity of the British nation ? 

But ministers are very brave to-day, 
they are ready to seal with their blood 
the mischief of their counsels ; and whilst 
they are so loudly supported by a majority 
of parliament, that language sounds well. 
But I must beg leave to remind them of a 
story which is related of a certain general 
and statesman, who drew all his former 
friends about the court, with the heads of 
birds and beasts upon their shoulders. He 
drew his mistress with the head of a swal- 
low, and he wrote this motto underneath, 
* Je fuis le mauvais temps,’ alluding to her 
having forsaken him in his misfortunes. 
Let ministers beware, lest the swallow’s 
head and that motto should best suit the 
most strenuous and forward of their pre- 
sent advocates. For, Sir, had I an hun- 
dred tongues, and the eloquence of much 
abler men than myself who speak within 
these walls, I could not sufficiently express 
all the horrors, all the mischief, all the ruin 
of this savage war ; but this I will say, that 
whilst such desperate, unfeeling ministers, 
advise his Majesty, with such an expensive 
war to carry on, without an object of ad- 
vantage in return, with such a cause to 
disgrace the British arms, and spill the best 
blood of this country, what man in his 
senses can be satisfied with the times, or 
can agree to vote for a perseverance in 
measures, which have already produced 
such dreadful disgrace and calamity, that 

Great Britain is shook to its foundation ? 

_. Mr. Burke thanked the two hon. gen- 
tlemen, who had spoken before him, for 
having afforded him some time to calm the 
tumult and perturbation in his breast, oc- 
casioned by the information given to the 
House by the noble lord. A whole army 
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compelled to lay down their arms, and re- 
ceive laws from their enemies, was a matter 
so new, that he doubted if such another 
instance could be found in the annals of 
our history. The effrontery with which it 
was told, excited no less astonishment 
than indignation. Ignorance had stamped 
every step taken during the course of the 
expedition; but it was the ignorance of 
the minister for the American department, 
and not to be imputed to general Bur- 
goyne, of whose good conduct, bravery, 
and skill, he did not entertain even the 
shadow of adoubt. The noble lord said, 
‘if there was any blame to be laid” 
Without blame somewhere, could an en- 
tire army be reduced to the painful, the 
distracting necessity of laying down their 
arms, and becoming prisoners of war? 
With the general and his troops, he was 
persuaded, there was no fault to be found; 
that it could be traced no where but to the 
noble lord, whose ignorance was not 
brought as an extenuation, but as a justifi- 
cation of his crime. 

- The Americans had, he observed, been 
always represented as cowards; this was 
far from being true; and he appealed to 
the conduct of Arnold and Gates towards 
general Burgoyne, as a striking proof of 
their bravery. Our army was totally at 
their mercy. We had employed the sa- 
vages to butcher them, their wives, their 
aged parents, and their children ; and yet, 
generous to the last degree, they gave our 
men leave to depart on their parole, never 
more to bear arms against North Ame- 
rica. Bravery and cowardice could never 
inhabit the same bosom; generosity, va- 
lour, and humanity are ever inseparable. 
Poor, indeed, the Americans were, but in 
that consists their greatest strength. Sixty 
thousand men had fallen at the feet of 
their magnanimous, because voluntary 
poverty. They had not yet lost all regard 
for the country from whence they sprung : 
anxious still for our home-defence, th 
had sent us back our troops; and left their 
hands free to fight against every enemy of 
Great Britain, but themselves. He re- 
proached the noble lord for his miscon- 
duct and foolish credulity. He said he’ 
was astonished at him. In the beginnin 
of last year, the noble lord informe 
them, that the enemy were cowardly, and 
our army superior in number. On what 
did he ground this information? On re- 
port, mere idle report, to which the noble 
lord was always an implicit slave. He 
said, that the information on which mt- 
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nisters confided, should be precise and 
certain: that misinformation was no pel- 
liation for their errors; and he did not 
imagine that the House would admit it as 
such. He said, the intended measure was 
a conjunction between Howe and Bur- 
goyne, but that it was to be preduced in 
the strangest manner he had ever heard of. 
The armies were to meet—yes; Howe was 
travelling southwards, and Burgoyne in 
the very same direction! The advocates 
for administration, he said, had delighted 
in representing America in an abject si- 
tuation—as being without salt, without 
shoes, without a rag on their back, with- 
out stockings, &c. If the House had ap- 
as to him in the beginning of the war, 
could have told them of many more 
wants than all those together under which 
the Americans laboured, but he could 
also have informed them, that men fighting 
for liberty were not influenced by such 
iculars; that these only affected the 
y, but that the souls of the Americans 
were unreduced. He concluded with a 
few words on the Solicitor General, whom 
he called the counsel to the noble lord. 
Upon this 
The Solicitor General rose, and de- 
scribed his own political character: his 
opinions, he said, were genuine; they were 
his own; he never spoke the sentiments 
of any man, but those only which his own 
reason suggested ; nor did he ever in that 
House plead the cause of any man. He 
had been invariable in his opinion, as well 
en one side of the House as on the other; 
and not seldom differed from both. The 
ealamity, he could not deny, was great; 
but he could not infer from it that our 
condition was desperate. We had often 
received checks; but the spirit of the na- 
tion had always made us rise superior to 
our distresses: an exertion of that spirit 
would, on the present occasion, infallibly 
rescue us from danger. Britons ever 
shewed magnanimity in distress ; and cer- 
tain victory was the sure consequence of 
that spirit: he wished therefore, that gen- 
tlemen would not be cast down: that be- 
fore now as great misfortunes had hap- 
pened to us, from which we reaped sub- 
stantial advantages. As to the fact of a 
whole army surrendering, which had been 
described as unprecedented, the annals of 
this country had furnished a most remark- 
able instance of it in the reign of queen 
Anne, when atter the battle of Almanza, 
‘general Stanhope was obliged to surrender, 
with the whole of the British forces under 
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his command. This, however, did not 
damp the ardour of the British nation, but 
urged to greater, and more successful ex- 
ertions. 

Mr. T. Tewnshend condemned the 
whole of this expedition; the employi 
colonel St. Leger in the horrid war sa 
devastation, which, with the aid of the 
savages, he had orders to commit on the 
provincials, He gave a striking picture of 
the desolation which would have happened 
had that officer succeeded; and vindicated 
the decrees of Providence in the over- 
ruling power it exerted in counteracting 
such a diabolical system of blood and car- 
nage. He likewise spoke very favourably 
of general Burgoyne, and imputed his want 
of success to the ignorance and incapacity 
of those who directed him from hence. 

Mr. fox expressed his happiness at 
being prevented from speaking immediate- 
ly after the fatal tidings of our disgrace 
had been communicated to the House: 
rage and indignation so swayed his breast 
at that time, that if he had attempted te 
speak, his words must have been unintel- 
ligible. An army of 10,000 men destroyed 
through the ignorance, the obstinate, wil- 
ful ignorance, and incapacity of the noble 
lord, called loudly for vengeance; and if 
no one else would take upon himself the 
task of moving directly for an enquiry into 
the affair, he himself would do it. A gal- 
lant general sent like a yictim to be 
slaughtered, where his own skill and ott 
sonal bravery would have earned him lau- 
rels, if he had not been under the direction 
of a blunderer, which circumstance alone 
was the cause of his disgrace, was too 
shocking a sight for humanity to bear un- 
moved. The general and the House had 
been imposed on and deceived: general 
Burgoyne’s orders were to make his way 
to Albany, thcre to wait the orders of sir 
William Howe, and to co-operate with 
him; but general Howe knew nothing of 

the matter, for he was gone to a different 
country, and left the unhappy Burgoyne 
and his troops to make the best terms for 
themselves, in a country that was by na- 
ture so defended, that strong holds were to 
be met at almost every mile; and every 
hour’s march presented almost insur- 
mountable obstacles to his progress. He 
inveighed most bitterly against lord George 
Germain; looked upon him as solely re- 
sponsible in the first degree; and next 
expressed his opinion, that all those who 
had concurred in the measures Of the war, 
by giving their vote in support Of it, were 
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likewise criminal, thoagh in an inferior de- 
gree. He concluded by pronouncing the 
panegyric of his hon. friend Mr. Burke. 

Mr. Rigby, as one of the many who had 
veted for the war, thought it necessary to 
say something in his own vindication : and 
declared, that for upwards of thirteen years 
he had been invariably consistent : he had 
been convinced, that Great Britain was 
supreme over all her dominions; it was 
declared so, early in the reign of George 
the 2nd, who taxed the colonies, and ac- 
knowledged by them when they submitted 
to be taxed: from a tax imposed and sub- 
mitted to, he inferred a right to tax; and 
from that conviction he had acted when 
he voted for the war; and he was still of 
opinion, that every nerve should be strain- 
ed to prosecute it with vigour. 

Lord North rose, and expressed his 
sorrow at the present unhappy news. He 
said, that no man from the beginning 
more firmly wished for peace than he had ; 
and that no man would do more to obtain 
it now: if the laying down his place and 
honours would accomplish it, Pe would 
gladly resign them all. He owned he had 
been dragzed to his place against his will : 
a place which, while in possession, how- 
ever disagreeable, he would support to the 
best of his power. As to the noble Jord in 

_ the American department, he trusted he 
had acted on the soundest principles of 
candour and deliberation. He could not 

ossibly make any objection to the inquiry 
into that noble lord’s conduct, as he made 
no doubt but he would acquit himself be- 
fore that House. He concluded with de- 
fending the general subject of the Ameri- 
can war, by observing, that he thought it 
entirely necessary that every part of the 
British empire should contribute to the 
defraying the common necessary expences. 
He said the ministers were unjustly ac- 
cused, when they were reproached with 
their want of information, for that they 


had always given the best they could pro- 


cure ; and that he was ready when the ge- 
neral voice of the House should call for it, 
to explain his own conduct; and that whe- 
ther we were for peace or war, the present 
supply was absolutely necessary, as the 
men must be, supposing a cessation of 
arms, conducted home. 

The Resolutions were then agreed to. 
After which, 

Mr. fux moved for “ Copies of all In- 
structions, and other Papers, relative to 
the expedition from Canada, under lieu- 
tenant general Burgoyne; and also, a copy 
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of such parts of the instructions given to 
eral sir William Howe, as relate to any 


intended co-operation with lieut.-general 
Burgoyne.’’—It was negatived. 


Debate tn the Commons on the Ordnance 
Estimates.| Dec. 4. The Report of the 
Committee of Supply was brought up. On 
the Resolution that 682,816/. be granted 
for the ordinaries and extraordinaries of 
the office of Ordnance for the year 1778, 
being read, 

Sir Philip Jennings Clerke moved to 
recommit the report, and said: When I 
am called upon to vote this enormous sup- 
ply, I hope I shall not be thought irregu- 

ar, if lsay a few words on the great Ame- 
rican business, which is the occasion of the 
present demand. Shocked as I was at 
hearing of the fate of general Burgoyneand 
his army, I did presume to hope, that some 
possible good might be produced, as it 
often happens, from great evil. I began 
to think, that disappointment and misfor- 
tune might bring those who have the com 
duct of our American affairs toa more mo- 
derate way of thinking, and incline them 
to turn their thoughts to that which is the 
object of almost every person in this king- 
dom, peace and conciliation. I was justi- 
fied in that expectation, because the noble 
lord who presides over the American de- 
partment, when he came here the day 
before, with the extraordinary gazette in 
his hand, full of victory, full of triumph, 
told us then, it was not yet a time for 
peace. What doesthe noble lord tell us now? 
We are defeated, we must not be discou- 
raged, we must renew our efforts, for there 
are great resources still left in this country. 
Neither victory nor defeat, then, are to 
produce any good to this country; for if 
victory was not to be the means, I thought 
defeat might have been. But whether 
victors or vanquished, according to the 
noble lord’s declarations, we are still to 
pursue this hopeless, ruinous quarred. 
The noble lord has talked of resources 
still left. Does he think that all the 
money in this country will be given to 
support this ill-planned, ill-conducted, 
sanguinary project? Has he told the 
country what benefits are to arise from the 
success of his plans? No, Sir, he has not ; 
but I will venture to pronounce then, that 
if he was to succeed to the extent of his 
wishes, no one man in this country could 
ever obtain the return of a single guinea, 
for all the blood and treasure which has 
been already so profusely lavished away 
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in this very unnatural contest. Let the 
noble lord tell them these truths, before 
he applies for further support. Conscious 
of a majority in this House, he sits here, 
and seems to bid defiance to the country ; 
but let me tell the noble lord, there is a 
spirit still left in this country to resent in- 
jury, and resist oppression: I hearnothing 
even now, but murmurs and complainings 
in the streets. When I return to the 
country, I expect to find dissatisfaction 
and clamour. Let me advise the noble lord 
to be a little cautious, lest those anathemas 
which he has been so long thundering out 
against America, should fall with re- 
doubled violence on his own head. It 
will appear wonderful that the noble lord, 
or any man high in office, should so obsti- 
nately persist in prosecuting a war against 
the sense of the people, which must ever 
be attended with difficulty and danger to 
the conductors of it, in preference to peace 
- when he might repose himself in ease and 
affluence; it wants explanation, and to the 
public it shall here be explained. The true 
cause is really this; the noble lord knows 
that he never can make peace with America. 
The people of that country willhave no trea- 
ty with him, or any man now in administra- 
tion. They have long since branded them 
with the appellation of Tories, and justly 
have they done it; forthey have almost ruin- 
ed this great empire, by endeavouring to es- 
tablish an arbitrary, despotic system of go- 
vernment in the colonies. These are the 
reasons, Sir, why this country and Ame- 
rica are both deprived of the blessings 
of peace; and while that noble lord can 
shelter himself in a majority of this House, 
we have little chance to obtain it but by a 
remedy which would be worse than the 
disease. The situation of this country 
then may be pronounced to be truly de- 
aha though I hope some means may 

e yet thought of to extract us from our 
present difficulties, even to the satisfaction 
of all parties. I have no personal dislike 
to any gentleman in administration. I 
wish them all well, but I wish them well 
out of their offices. May I be allowed to 
make a proposal, which I think might be 
very ‘advantageous to them and to the 
public? 

There is an establishment in the sea 
service calculated to support superan- 
nuated officers, or who wish to decline 
further service. Now, if an establishment 
of that sort could take place, and an ap- 
pointment made for ministers who have 
proved themselves unable and unfit for 
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service, I think it would, in the present - 
case, remove all difficulties. An appoint- 
ment of yellow flag ministers would be no 
very extraordinary expence; perhaps a 
hundred thousand pound a year or two, 
might be sufficient to pay the salaries of 
all the gentlemen new in office. It would 
be an easy composition for their past ser- 
vices. The nation would save many mil- 
lions a year by it: we should be restored 
to the blessings of peace: our ancient 
grandeur would again revive under the 
auspices of those great men who have for- 
merly exalted us to the highest pitch of 
glory. ‘These gentlemen would be in full 
enjoyment of their emoluments, and would 
escape the threats and dangers, which 
hang over their heads, and which must 
inevitably fall upon them, if they persevere 
in their endeavour to ruin this country. 
Colonel Barré. I think it my duty to 
enquire into the reasons why such a sup- 
ply is wanted: 683,000/. is a larger sum 
than was called for in the year 1759, that 
year in which the British name was in its 
zenith; when her arms were employed in 
every part of the world. But permit me 
to repeat to you, Mr. Speaker, the votes 
for the five first years of the last war. It 
will serve, in some degree, to shew the 
extent of the present contest. The ord- 
nance charge for the first year then, was 
no more than 300,000/. for ordinaries and 
extraordinaries. The second 390,000/. 
the third, 393,000/. the fourth, 544,0004. 
and the fifth, which was the greatest year 
of the British name, no more than 543,000%. 
This, Sir, is a plain unornamented tale. 
There is no figure of rhetoric so demon- 
strative and convincing as a figure of arith- 
metic. Our ordnance charge, this year, 
the fourth of the American war, exceeds 
by 140,000/. the charge for the year 1759, 
and is greater than any grant ever made 
for any one year except 1761, when every 
resource of this kingdom was strained to 
an extent unknown before, and incredible 
even to ourselves; and yet the charge for 
1761 excceds the present by no more than 
40,0002. I hope we shall seriously inves- 
tigate the cause of this monstrous charge. 
Sir Charles Bunhurysaid, he had formerly 
been an advocate for lenient measuresanda 
reconciliation with the colonies; every day 
shewed him more and more the necessity 
of adopting the advice he had presumed to 
give. America was invincible; the ex- 
perience of every campaign added credit 
to the assertion: our resources have been 
sounded, and surry he was to say they were 
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not unfathomable: excessive sams are 
borrowed, and the whole art of financier- 
ing ransacked, to find out means of raising 
the necessary sums to pay the interest. 
As a country gentleman, hie called on his 
brethren of that denomination to interpose 
and serve their country; their passive ac- 
quiescence to every new burden had made 
sir Robert Walpole say, that the landed 
gentlemen were like the flocks upon their 
plains; they suffered themselves to be 
shorn without resistance; while the trad- 
ing part of the nation resembled the boar, 
who would not let a bristle be plucked 
-from his back without making the whole 
parish echo with his complaints: what 
with specious pretences and fair words to 
the one, and treasury acorns, with which 
‘the other was fed, the minister had effec- 
tually silenced the hog, and imposed upon 
the honest simplicity and patience of the 
sheep. 

What America would do now, he would 
not take upon him to say; but he could 
assure the House from the authority of a 
dear, but unfortunate relation of his, the 
unhappy general Lee, that the Americans 
would, at the beginning of the dispute, 
have been perfectly satisfied to submit in 
every respect to Great Britain, provided 
they should be at liberty to raise, by what 
meansthey thought proper, any sum which 
the parliament of England should demand 
of them. He could not tell whether they 
would make such an offer now: but he 
would put them to the test ; and, by offer- 
ing them peace, employ the only possible 
means to subdue them; and that was by 
dividing them: their independence was 
carried in the Congress but by a majority 
of two; it was therefore probable, that a 
strong party might be brought over, by 
granting themhonourable terms: etiquette, 
pee, and every consideration of that 

ind should be given up: the public good 
should overbalance every motive of that 
mature. The state physicians had em- 
ployed wrong remedies to cure them; they 
prescribed blisters, and set their patients 
mad: for his part, as he was but an hum- 
ble apothecary in politics, he would apply 
@ heating plaister.’ It might be objected, 
that, perhaps, they would not bear it: he 
would in that case make use both of per- 
suasion and force. The ingredients of his 
plaister were a repeal of all the Jaws 
enacted against them since the beginning 
of the disturbances; and a positive re- 
nunciation on the part of the parliament to 
any Claim of right to tax the colonies. 
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This was a remedy which he flattered him- 
self would still be able to effect a cure. 

He alluded to Mr. Rigby’s assertion in 
the committee last night, that he had been 
invariably consistent in his political tenets 
for 13 years; for his part, he was of opi- 
nion with thejauthor of Tristram Shandy, 
that what in a good cause should be called 
perseverance, in a bad one deserves no 
other name than that of obstinacy ; it was 
possible, that the right hon. gentleman 
might have been wrong for a great part of 
the time he mentioned; in his opinion, 
he certainly was wrong; he therefore did 
not think he had a right to plume himself 
so much upon his consistency. He did 
not approve of the Solicitor General’s en- 
deavours to rouse the spirit of the nation 
to a further exertion, when it seemed al- 
ready to have been screwed up to the 
highest key, without bringing us a jot 
nearer to a conquest of America. He let 
fall some expressions rather injurious to 
the consistency of general Conway’s po- 
litics. : 

He said, so long as there was a prospect 
of success or any real advantage from 
conquest, if we should prevail, he sup- 
ported the measures of administration ; 
but when it was acknowledged to be im- 
practicable, by the very minister who had 
the conduct of our American affairs; and 
that the noble lord owned, that if we 
should subdue America it would not be 
worth keeping; he could no longer, con- 
sistent with his conscience, vote for a con- 
tinuance of ‘measures which could be pro- 
ductive of no good; and would, if per 
sisted in, most probably bring on ruin and 
destruction. The contest with America 
struck him in this light before he heard it 
acknowledged by the noble lord. ‘Towards 
the conclusion of the last session, he was 
persuaded of the truth of what he now 
said; and as soon as he was, he most ear- 
nestly recommended peace. He now did 
the same; and sincerely wished, that some 
person in his Majesty’s confidence, having 
the salvation of his country at heart, would 
advise him to consider of the impending 
calamities, which threatened this country, 
should the presentruinous system be longer 
pursued. ; 

Mr. George Onslow insisted, that it was 
better to lose America by arms than by 
treaty; negociation would put an end to 
any further claim, while even a total defeat 
did not preclude us from renewing the war 
whenever we should find ourselves able to 
a it with a probability of success ¢ 
~[2N 
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the consequence of American indepen- 
dence must be the loss of Newfoundland, 
and all our sugar islands; for by their alli- 
ance with France and Spain, their united 
fleets in that part of the world would be 
. .¥auch too powerful for any force we could 
keep there. He voted against the repeal 
of the Stamp Act; because he was of opi- 
nion, that we had a right to tax America ; 
‘and he was satisfied that the country gen- 
tlemen were so thoroughly convinced of 
the supremacy of parliament over the co- 
Jonies, that they would never have con- 
sented to a repeal of the Stamp Act, if 
it had not been accompanied with the 
Declaratory Act. He did not hesitate 
.to affirm, that the rebellion in America 
was fomented, nourished, and supported 
-by the inflammatory speeches, and other 
means, used by the incendiaries in that 
House; but he trusted the nation, not- 
withstanding all the disasters which had 
happened, was still equal to the chastise- 
ment of all its foreign and domestic foes. 

Mr. T. Townshend insisted upon know: 
ing why so immense a sum was necessary, 
and he hoped some gentlemen in office 
would explain it in a clear and distinct 
manner. He likewise observed, that we 
had taken the most effectual method to 
drive the Americans into the arms of 
France and Spain, by the prohibitory, and 
other cruel and oppressive laws we had 
passed. Theywere now no less formidable 
at sea than land. Their navy had thrown 
the capital of our sister kingdom into the 
utmost confusion. Liverpool was threat- 
ened ; Glasgow in danger; and the very 
channel of St. George saw their ships 
ride with impunity, nay triumph, along 
our coasts. 

Mr. Burke rose, and after expressing 
his surprize at the enormity of the charge, 
told the House he was the representative 
of one of the first counties, and most po-. 
pulous, commercial town, except London, 
an the kingdom. He believed his consti- 
tuents pa one tenth part of the supplies 
granted by this House; he therefore 
thought it his duty to search into the rea- 
sons of the supply called for; and, as this 
appeared so enormous and unreasonable, 
so unprecedented and unaccountable, he 
would have the most particular informa- 
tion—he would be acquainted with every 
item—he would know every reason for 
the grant—he should consider himself a 
thief, without interest, if he permitted his 
constituents’ pockets to be picked without 
being told tor what or wherefore. I want, 
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said he, to hear why such quantities of 
ordnance, and such numbers of men, were 
wanted. Some person in the cabinet must 
—shall inform me. I will not leave this 
seat, nor depart from this House, till I am 
satisfied. 1 think I shall be excused by 
my country, if I speak again and again on 
the subject—if I trangress the point of 
order, and urge my suit by many repeti- 
tions. 1 shall think myself within the best 
point of order, if I adhere to the interest 
of my constituents, and not suffer their 
pockets to be picked for moonshine. I 
promise you, Mr. Speaker, I will not go to 
supper, nor regard order, till I am satisfied. 
What! the enormous sum of 683,000l. for 
ordnance, 140,000/. more than was voted 
for the year 1759, when we were at war 
with France and Spain, and had armies in 
America, in the West Indies, and over all 
Europe, and immense fleets full of cannon 
over all the world, in every sea, and in 
every climate! Is it not strange and un- 
accountable? Ought we not to inquire 
into this new proof of ministerialism? In 
1759, we employed 250,000 men. This 
year we have 89,000, and yet a greater 
sum by 140,000/. is wanted to supply the 
ordnance! Common sense revolts at the 
idea—laughs at the absurdity. He then 
went into a long disquisition, and in pro- 
gressive order enumerated the many mea- 
sures of government that had induced him 
tobe consistent in abominating the war: 
and concluded with calling again for in- 
formation. 

Mr. Langlcis said, one great reason of 
the advance was, that the train were act- 
ing in a hostile country in every sense of 
the word, so that every equipment was 
prepared and forwarded from hence at a 
greater expence than usual. 

Mr. Burke was obliged to the hon. gen- 
tleman for his explanation. America was 
an hostile country; and our troops met 
the most absolute hostility ever known; 
but that was no reason. He wanted tobe 
informed particularly, why such equip- 
ments were necessary, and why so many 
men were there? 

Sir Charles Frederick said, that sending 
the artillery companies in three different 
bodies, to serve under as many generals in 
different places, had been attended with 
double the expence of what would have 
been necessary, had they served in one 
corps: that the foreign troops in British 
pay in the last war, found themselves in 
ammunition, and that was the reason why 
the estimate in 1759 was not more than 
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double what it appears to have been, as 
that was an estimate only for ordnance 
‘ stores for the British troops. 

Lord North said, that though we had 
250,000 men in pay ia 1759, yet the ord- 
nance estimate was made only for the 
British forces, which were only a very 
small part of that number. That the sub- 
sidies paid to the German princes included 
the ammunition, stores, &c. and were pro- 
vided for apart and independent of the 
erdnance estimate: that he had not ex- 
pected such a motion would have been 
made, or he would have examined the es- 
timates of 1759; that he would take the 
first opportunity to do it, and imagined 
upon inquiry he should be found to be 
right in his opinion. There were a thou- 
sand other circumstances, which consti- 
tuted the difference; but the chief was, 
the including in the one, and the excluding 
from the other, the expence of the German 
artulery. _ We paid for them at both 
periods; but in 1759, the charge, though 
In effect essentially the same, was placed 
to a separate account. He would, how- 
ever, compare the estimates, which would 
enable him to give a more particular and 
full explanation on a future day. 

Mr. Burke was happy, that he had set 
the premier to study; and should de- 
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landed and commercial interests of this 
country, afford any arguments to withhold 
your hand, now is the time toe attend to 
them. 

To give you in one view the amount of 
the American war hitherto, with the su- 
peradded expences of only one more cam- 
paign, will make a stupendous total. Such 
a total, as if the House had been apprized 
of it but two years ago, I think the most 
bigotted advocate for the war would have 
hesitated. But it was a master-piece of 
craft in the administration, to lead us on 
insensibly, concealing from the public the 
fatal consequences, till we were plunged 
in too far to retreat. The House must 
well remember at the Seening of the first 
session of this parliament, which was the 
beginning of the war, that a 3s. land-tax 
was voted before Christmas, to take off the 
alarms of the landed gentlemen. Your 
seamen were reduced to 16,000 men, 
which is the lowest establishment for pro- 
found peace. The minister amused the . 
public in that session with paying off a 
million of the national debt. All this was 
done to lead you insensibly on, by false 
pretences, till it was too late to retreat. 
Unfortunately, the minister obtained his 
end: the deception was universally encou- 
raged. Those who would have advertised 


pend upon his honour, for a satisfactory ; you of these deceptions, and of your dan- 


answer. 
The Resolutions were then agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on Mr. Hart- 
ley’s Motion relative to the Enormous Ex- 
pences of the American War.] Dec. 5. Mr. 
David Hartley said : 

Sir; the great importance of the sub- 
ject, upon which I shall offer some opi- 


gers, were browbeaten and discounte- 
nanced; even a patient hearing was de- 
nied to them. In this particular depart- 


| ment of the revenue, I have made it my 


business every year, to lay a true and ac- 
curate state before you, in opposition to 
those premeditated and treacherous falla- 
cies which have been imposed upon the 
House by the authority of the administra- 


nions to the House this day, will, I hope, | tion. I should think myself unworthy of 


plead my apology, for the trouble which I | any farther confidence of this House, if I 
am going to give them. I wish to call their | had been the author of all those fallacies, 
most serious attention to the extravagant | which have brought this country to the 
and boundless expences of the American | brink of ruin. But, Sir, 1 have never 


war, which after all is an impracticable 
project, as well as unjust, and universally 
destructive. I take this early part of the 
session to state the expences of the war, 
if it should continue another campaign, 
sat he may be apprized in time. What 
is called the budget day is usually at the 
end of the session; when all measures of 
the year are decided upon; it is then too 
Jate to consider of the expences; measures 
that are predetermined must be supnorted, 
cost what they will. But if the enormous, 
expence of this fatal war, and all the 
ruinous consequences which await the 


deceived you, nor have I offered any idle 
tales or visionary calculations to the House. 
Your Journals will bear me testimony. 
The superior authority of the minister’s 
se in this House overbore mine. 

pon his authority they gave a negative 
to those estimates and calculations, which, 
however, in the result have proved true. 
That they have proved true, this House 
and the nation now know to their cost. I 
once more offer myself, in humble defer- 
ence to their wisdom, but claiming some 
confidence in their opinion. I say to you, 
now ; Trust no longer those false prophets, 
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who have so constantly misled and de- 
ceived you. Your hasty confidence in 
these deceivers has already cost you twenty 
millions, and perhaps 20,000 lives. Stop 
here, and consider a little the business 
which you are involved in. lf the warning 
which you have had from a cruel and de- 
structive cxperience, will not make you 
wiser, I know not what will; but hence- 
forward, at least, that blindness and eruel- 
ty must be wilful, which can proceed to 
sacrifice thousands upon thousands of the 
lives of your fellow subjects ; and of those 
unfortunate men, who would still have 
been our fcllow subjects, had it not been 
for the dark and ruinous counsels and 
conduct of our ministers. Why will you 
add another twenty millions to all the waste 
of public money, which has already been 
8d poms lavished ? 
'T have prepared estimates of the ex- 
neces, which probably may be incurred, 
if you proceed to another campaign ; 
which if the House is so disposed, I will 
lay before them. According to my com- 
putation, the total of the American war, as 
suppcsed to continue only for one more 
campaign, in 1778, will amount to between 
30 and 40 millions. The documents upon 
which I form this opinion, are now lying 
upon your table. [ have collected out 
from the papers of the House, the ex- 
pences of the navy, ariny, and ordnance, 
during the late war, and in the present war, 
both upon the ordinary estimates, and the 
extraordinary and contingent expenccs. I 
have endeavoured to select such circum- 
stances as are snnilar to the present: and 
to adapt others, with such suitable allow- 
anccs, as may assist us in the inquiry. 
My first motion is conceived in very general 
terms, viz. Thatit is the opinion of this 
House, that the farther prosecution of the 
American war must be attended with an 
enormousexpence. ‘The term < enormous’ 
is the favourite word of the noble lord at 
the lead of the Treasury; therefore, Sir, 
I think I may depend upon him, for second- 
ing this preliminary motion of mine. My 
second motion, is the specific point upon 
which the debate will turn, viz. Whether 
the total expence of the American war may 
probably, by the end of the next campaign, 
amount to between 30 and 40 millions. 
My reason for putting the preliminary 
motion as I have donc, is this; that in 
the debate upon the first motion, the 
specific matter of the second motion will 
be discussed; and if upon that discus- 
sion It should appear to the House, that 
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any other probable total is nearer to the 
presumptive proofs, I shalt be open té con- 
viction, and ready to alter the terms of the 
second motion, according to the result of 
the debate. If the account be over- 
rated, or under-rated, I can rectify ac- 
cordingly ; but let us at least know, what is 
the probable estimate that we must reckon 
upon. Call it near 30 millions, or more 
than 30, or between 30 and 40; I believe 
thts last phrase will be nearer than any 
other. I have always submitted my 
thougits fairly and openly to the House, 
and to the comments of the noble lord at 
the head of the Treasury: the estimates 
which I formerly laid before you, have 
never been found fallacious or extravagant. 
Surely, Sir, I ask nothing unreasonable ; 
I only ask that you will think before you 
act. 

Iam aware of an objection which the 
noble lord may make, not to the matter, 
but tothe time. It may be said, that this 
discussion more properly belongs to the 
committee upon the state of the nation, 
which is appointed to sit after the holi- 
davs. To which I can only reply, that I 
am solicitous to throw out to the House, 
the state of the concomitant expences of 
the war, in the earliest part of the session, 
hand in hand with your vote for the land 
tax, that the landed gentlemen may be 
apprized what they are preparing for them- 
selves. If they do not interpose, to stop 
the farther progress of this destructive 
war, 4s. in the pound will be entailed upon 
them for ever: and I will venture to pro- 
phesy to them, that 4s. in the pound will 
not be all that they will have to pay. in 
the consideration of an infinite multitade 
of niatters, which will come before the com- 
mittee upon the state of the nation, the 
landed interest may hot have that pre- 
eminent consideration that I wish. I look 
upon the landed gentlemen as the watch- 
men and guardians of the state, therefore I 
would have a word with them in the fore- 
most place, and betore the storm rages, 
which is coming on apace, to confound 
land, funds, manufactures, and conimerce 
in one common ruin. 

The ruin is universal, and without 
bounds; your naval powet will be exe 
hausted, and the very sources of it destroys 
ed; your armies are batted and diseraced ; 
one entire army is swallotved up, and per- 
haps another may soon be in @ condition not 
much better. 1 pretend not to any saga- 
city above other persons, but I have endea- 
voured to get the best informatron of the 
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temper and powers of America, from the 
wisest and most informed persons, and from 
those who are at all times friends to recon- 
ciliation and peace, and who have been 
very sincerely well-affected towards this 
country. I told you, three years ago, that 
America would turn out am army of 
50,000 men, which you then leughed at, 
ami would not believe. I have told you 
that they were united, and that you could 
hot touch a hair of the head of America: 
you have found it true. The men that 
you send thither are devoted to certain 
destruction. Ibunt, et redibunt nunquam. 
The whole conduct of the ministers of this 
country has been fully and impotent race. 
Hf they cannot conquer, they will destroy. 
Every salutary warning has been cna ; 
ptudent plans and counsels, as well as per- 
nicious ones, have been laid before you. It 
cannot be doubted but that Dr. Franklin 
was well acquainted with the true state and 
temper of his own country, and of his own 
¢ountrymen. He has given full warning 
to this country, both in public and m pri- 
vate, of the ruinous consequences of the 
measures which have been adopted. The 
prudence of his advice, and prophetic 
warnings to this country, stand upon re- 
cord; he gave them publicly at your bar 
m the year 1766; he gave a most material 
helping hand towards the restoration of 
eace in that happy year ; if his advice had 
been followed in the subsequent measures, 
we should not now bedipped in blood. Iwill 
with permission, read to the House a letter 
which I received from him in 1775, at atime 
when we were all fellow-subjects together, 
and before that fatal Prohibitory Act, by 
which you cast your colonies out from your 
protection. I did read it to you in my 
place, within a few days after I received it ; 
but you were then confident of having 
America under your feet, and despised 
every proposition recommending peace 
and lemient measures. The fetter is as 
follows : 
‘¢ Philadelphia, October 3, 1775. 
«¢IT wish as earnestly as you can do for 
peace, and should rejoice exceedingly to 
co-operate with you for that end; but 
every ship from Great Britain brings some 
intelligence of new measures that tend 
more to exasperate; and it seems to me, 
that until you have found, by dear expe- 
rience, the reducing us by force impracti- 
cable, you will think of nothing vit or 
reasonable. We have, as yet, only re- 
solved on defensive measures. If you 
would recall your forces, and stay at 
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home, we should meditate nothing against’ 
you. A little time so given for cooling on 
both sides, might have excellent effects. 
But you wilt goad and provoke us; you 
despise us too much; and you are insensi- 


‘ble of the Italian adage, That there is no 


little enemy. 1 am persuaded the body 
of the British people are our friends; bat’ 
they are changeable, and by your lying 
gazettes may soon be made our enemies. 
Our respect for them will proportionably 
diminish ; and I see clearly we are om 
the high-road towards perpetual enmity, 
hatred, and detestation. A separation will 
of course be inevitable. It is a million of 
pities so fair a plan as we have been en- 
gaged im, for increasmg strength and em- 
pire with public felicity, should be destroy 
ed by the mangling hands of blunderin 
ministers. It will not be destroyed. G 
will protect and prosper it. You will only 
exclude yourselves bait any share in it. 
We hear more troops and ships are coming 
out. We know you may do us a great 
deal of mischief; but we are determined 
to bear it; patiently as long as we can; 
but if you flatter yourselves with beatmg 
us mto submission, you know neither the 
people nor the country. The Congress is 
still sitting, and will wait the result of their 
fast petition.”’ | 

And what was the result of this last pe- 
tition? His Majesty was advised by his 
ministers, fatally for the honour, interest, 
and justice of this country, to say, that 
no answer should be given. What then 
was there left for the Americans, but to 
take up arms in their own defence, when 
their petitions were rejected unheard, and 
the hoe force of this country, and all the 
mercenary forces of Europe, were sent to 
invade them ? ; 

I have often said in ts House, and I 
must repeat it, that I shall never call these 
men rebels, nor their cause rebellion, but 
a justifiable resistance. You cannot look 
into your own Bill of Rights, but you will 
see a formal recognition of the right of re- 
sistance in the subject. When the liberties 
and privileges of a British subject are in- 
raided, and his petitions rejected, every 
such subject has a right to the use of arms 
in his own defence. So says the Act 
which is declaratory of the rights of the 
British constitution, and the corner-stone 
of all the liberties which we enjoy in this 
country. As, In my opinion, upon these 
constitutional principles, the resistance in 
the beginning of these troubles was justi- 
fiable on the part of the Americans, who 
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were then our fellow-subjects ; I must now, 
upon the same principles, consider our per- 
severance as the continuation of an unjust 
war on our part against them. And what 
have ie got by this war? You have 
gained nothing, but you have lost thirteen 
rovinces. It is to those ministers, who 
have systematically invaded their rights, 
and rejected all their petitions, that you 
are indebted for this loss; they have sum- 
med up all their pernicious measures in 
this last fatal act, of advising the King to 
reject unheard the united petition of all 
the American colonies. That man _ has 
much to answer for to this country, who 
advised that fatal measure; and 1 hope 
the time will come, when this House will 
address the King to know who did advise 
it. It was done just upon the eve of the 
accession to office, of the noble lord who is 
now at the head of the American depart- 
ment. I do not charge it upon him, be- 
cause I have no specific grounds tor such 
a charge ; but thus ich aia free to say, 
that the spirit of such a measure is more 
conformable to the system which has been 
followed since his accession to office, than 
to the system which prevailed before, and 
which was set aside to make way for him. 
Of another tact, however, we are well as- 
sured, and of the author and adviser. 
Since the noble lord at the head of the 
- American department came into office, his 
Majesty has been advised not to lay the 
least scrap of information before the 
House. Before that time we had some 
information from the correspondence of 
the plantation-office laid before us. That 
information was partial indeed, and gar- 
bled; but now the minister holds up his 
head in a haughtier stile; he does not 
condescend to take the least notice of 
‘parliament, or to give us the least scrap 
of information. We know that he is re- 
sponsible, and that by secreting all infor- 
mation, he takes a great risk of re- 
sponsibility upon himsclf: but what is the 
consideration of a private person to the 
reat interests of the whole state at 
arge? If he shall ever be found to have 
secreted information from parliament, 
which might have guided the counsels of 
“this House to other measures, the re- 
sponsibility of a private man can be no 
adequate recompence to his country, for 
having led them blindfold to ruin. 
What, then, is there left for us to do in 
this disastrous state of things? Indeed, Sir, 
. I can hardly see one ray of hope. You 
would not hearken to advice in tme. You 
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i do. 


| cannot help yourselves. 
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would not offer any conditional terms of sub- 
mission to your colonies. You gave them no 
alternative, but independence, or uncondi- 


| tional submission. ‘lhey are now in posses- 


sion of independence, and you cannot wrest 
it from them. Sir, you know my sentiments 
upon this matter of independence; I have 
laid them betore the House upon former 
I confess, that I do not see the 
horrors attending the legislative indepen- 
dence of your colonies, that many persons 
If 1 could flatter myself, that the 
House would consent patiently to hear 
such a proposition debated, I think their 
terrors would vanish; and after all, you 
There is no wis- 
dom in declaring a thing inadmissible, that 
certainly must and will come to pass. If 
the House would lend a favourable ear to 
such a proposition, 1 should conceive a 
ray of hope, that things might still end 
well. 

I have in my hand a proposition, which 
I read to the House last year, drawn up in 
the shape of a proposed address to the 
King. Perhaps a cooler reflection, and 
the course of events which have lately hap- 
pened, and the present state of your affairs, 
may induce the House to lend a tolerating 
ear. I will, with their pernussion (as the 
seem not unwilling to hearken at least 
repeat such parts of that proposed address, 
as contain the arguments for the legisla- 
tive independence of America. If I were 
oe , 1 would recommend to the 

ouse to lay sentiments before the King 
to the following effect. That all good go- 
vernment is established for the safety and 
content of the people, as expressed by the 
general voice and common consent of the 
members of any community; and that 
whatever superintending power or controul 
a parent state may be intitled to, in the in- 
fancy of any colony, as for the common 
good of any such colony in its infancy, yet 
that the ultimate end of all colonization is, 
and ought to be, to establish kindred and 
derivative communities into perfect socie- 
ties, in the fullness of population, settle- 
ment, prosperity and power. These prin- 
ciples are not only founded in the nature of 
mankind, but are peculiarly applicable to 
our own colonists, who ernel out with 
them, into their foreign settlements, the 
sceds of the British constitution, which we 
flatter ourselves to be the happiest and 
most free in the world. These colonies, 
under the auspicious and friendly eye of 
the parent state, have at length out-grown 
the imbecilities of their infant state, and 
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approach to the maturity of settlement 
4 and population, and all the arts of life ; and 
thereby are become capable of that glorious 
inheritance of perfect freedom, which their 
parent state has in former times rescued 
out of the hands of tyrants, with a view to 
assert it for the common good and use of 
mankind, and particularly to transmit it 
entire to their own descendants. As no 
country can arrive at its full perfection, 
while it is confined in the powers of a free 
legislation respecting the concerns of its 
own internal policy ; and as the transition 
of colonies from the controul ofa distant pa- 
rent state, to the absolute possession, in full 
right, of all their legislative powers, must 
inevitably (at a certain period of connec- 
tion between the parent state and its colo- 
nies, ) disturb, or at least for a time suspend, 
the harmony of affection and mutual cor- 
respondence of interests ; and as the course 
of the present disputes between Great 
Britain and her colonies, has led to that 
dangerous point of contention, which being 
oneal inherent in the relation of parent 
state and colony, now shews itself so se- 
rious in its aspect, as perhaps to threaten, 
if not amicably adjusted, the ruin of one 
or both countries ; your Commons there- 
fore think it wise and prudent, to follow the 
apparently natural and unavoidable course 
of things ; and to bestow upon the colonies 
an entire freedom of their legislative powers 
within themselves ; hoping thereby to lay a 
foundation, for a perpetual and indissoluble 
bond of affection and alliance, in every re- 
spect as beneficial to both countries, as the 
connection which has hitherto subsisted be- 
tween them, in the mutual relation of parent 
state and colony ; and with this additional 
hope of permanence, that, according to all 
uman prudence, such connections, in which 
there is no latent principle of future dis- 
cord, may be trusted and relied upon, for 
the cordial restoration of peace, and for all 
the blessings of reconciliation between this 
country, and the offspring of its own liber- 
ty, formed in the perfect resemblance of 
its Own constitution, and transplanted into 
€ new world of America. your faithful 
Ommons therefore humbly beseech your 
majesty, to order an ‘iamediats suspension 
Of hostilities in America, for the sake of 
Preventing any farther effusion of blood ; 
and to concur with your parliament upon 
€ 8round-work of the foregoing principles 
and considerations, in laying a foundation 
OF reconcilement and perpetual peace be- 
tween this country and America. 


To this proposition, Sir, I would annex, 


enormous Expences of the American War. 
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as the concomitant condition on the other 
side, a compact of trade to be observed 
by the Americans, similar to that which 
subsisted between the two countries before 
the rupture. Upon the admission of these 
combined propositions, 1 would propose to 
proceed upon them as fundamentals, in the 
negociation of a perpetual foederal alli- 
ance in all its distributive parts. 

Sir, I should once more ask your pardon 
for having given you and the House so 
much trouble. 1 am very sensible of their 
goodness and indulgence. The result of 
every argument that I have ever offered 
to the House upon American subjects has 
been, by some cast or other, to seek the 
practicable means of restoring peace. It 
is, and ever will be the sole object of all — 
my anxiety and labours in the public cause. 
I will now read to the House the several 
motions which I have to offer, as they stand 
in order. 1. “ That it is the opinion of 
this House, that the farther prosecution of 
the American war must be attended with 
an enormous expence. 2. That the ex- 
pences of another campaign in the year 
1778, added to the expences already in- 
curred in the American war, may probably 
amount to asum not less than between 30 
and 40 millions sterling, which must create 
an alarming increase of the principal and 
interest of the national debt; and must re- 
quire many additional heavy and burden- 
some taxes, land-taxes, as well as other 
taxes, upon the British subjects to defray. 
3. That the farther prosecution of the 
American war must be destructive of the 
navigation, commerce, richesand resources 
of this country, as well as of the lives of 
his Majesty’s subjects; and that it will 
leave us in an exhausted state, with our 
land and sea forces at the distance of 3,000 
miles, open to the insults or attack of any 
secret or insidious enemy to this country. 
4. That it is unbecoming the wisdom and 
prudence of parliament, to proceed any 
farther in the support of this fruitless, ex- 
pensive and destructive war; more espe- 
cially without any specific terms of accom- 
modation declared. 

Lord North objected to the motions, be- 
cause they were out of time, and improper. 
He never heard such motions made in a 
House ; they were proper for a committee. 
As to the first, he said, no one could ob- 
ject to it. He himself confessed, that it 
must be attended with enormous expence, 
but that it was impossible for the House, in 
his opinion, to decide on the next, before 
the day of general discussion, when they 
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nad every fact before them, and could be 
able to determine with propriety. 

Mr. Burke rose, and kere a sort of bye- 
dattle commenced between him and lord 
Lisburne, on a passage in the last Gazette, 
where general Vaughan says, he went to 
Esopus, “ because it was a aursery for 
every villain in the country, and when he 
arrived there, they fired from the windows 
at his men, which brought him to the ne- 
cessity of reducing the place to ashes.” 
Mr. Burke said, this passage was obscure, 
and that he saw no sufficient reason for 
burning the town. Lord Lisburne, in pri- 
vate, conferred.with him upon it; when he 
told the noble lord, he saw no good reason 
that general Vaughan had for going to Eso- 
pusat all. The contest continued until 
. Sir George Savile said, he wished to 
bring back the attention of the House to 
the ion, and assured the Treasury- 
bench, he would also pay them in good 
time a very proper attention. After 
which, he insinuated something of impeach- 
aments, adding, that though the people of 
. England were sometimes apt to be mild, 
they were at other times as apt to be in great 
heat. He agreed with his hon. friend, 
- whose calculations and labours he highly 
complimented, but he was not for treating 
with America as an independent state. 

Governor Johnstone said, he would take 
occasion from the draught of the Address, 
which Mr. Hartley opencd in his speech to 
the Heuse, to give to the House his opinion 
of the ground on which any peace with the 
colonies should be made. He compared 
the rights and constitution of which the 
colonies were by law in possession, to a 
gepyhold right, held from the eriginal pos- 
sessor, who had the freehold, but a copy- 
bold of defined and unimpeachable rights, 
subject, however, to the condition of the 
tenure. By 30 much as this sort of rights 

however # became so) was inferior to.a 

eehold, by so much more were we 
bound to guardand maintain these richts 
of theirs under our protection. .If we in- 
vaded them, we thereby gave them aright 
to enquire, by what original right we as- 
sumed, that the tenure and their rights 
and possession were of this inferior nature. 
We gave them aright to resist and to rebel, 
He could not, therefore, adopt the ideas of 
Mr. Hartley, at least in the form in which 
they were contained in the draught of the 
Address, as it die the colonies on the 
ground of independence. He always 
thought the letting the colonies loose, to 
be a dangerous measure. 
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Mr. Burke said, he thought it oyght 
to be the end of every plan of peace, to 
get the colonies as much subordinate as we 
can keep them with their consent. But 
at the same time, he disapproved of thys 
eye down lines and measures, in matters 
which must be determined as future events 
would permit us to act. 

Mr. Fox said, as so much had been said 
about offering terms, and nothing as to the 
nature of thuse terms, he thought this 
would be a proper opportunity, as there 
would be no other before the House ad- 
journed, to give his opinion what the terms 
ought to be; that he thought we ought to 
give America pertect security on the sub- 
ject of taxation and her charters ; that this 
would be the proper preliminary of a trea- 
ty, tor that however the people whose 
spirits were warmest in America might 
look upon independence, yet there were 
others who looked back to their old con- 
nections with this country, and that.this 
measure would at least divide America. I 
would treat with them, said he, on the 
very topic whether they should be inde- 
pendent or not ; but my wish is, that Ame- 
rica. may remain dependent upon this 
country. I am no friend to the mdepen- 
dence of America ; nevertheless, if no bet- 


-| ter terms can be had, I would treat with 


them as allies. They might be good and 
useful allics, nor do I fear the consequence 
of their independence. 

Sir W. Gordon recommended coercive 
measures ; and hoped no treaty whatever 
would be commenced, until America had 
laid aside her claim of independence. 

Mr. Hartley's motions were all nega- 
tived without a division. 


Debate in the Lords on the Bill for sus- 
pending the Habeas Corpus Act.] Dec. 
8. On the order of the day for the second 
reading of the Bill for suspending the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act, , 

The Duke of Richmond expressed his 
concern that the discussion of a subject of 
this importance should have happened in 
so thin a House. He said it was a business 
of the highest concern to the nation; a bu- 
siness in which the liberties of the sub- 
ject were nearly interested. From the 
vague indeterminate mode of expression 
used in the Act, its force extended to all or- 
ders, and to all kinds, guilty and innocent. 
A paltry justice might, only because he 
thought he had grounds of suspicion, de- 
prive a subject of his dearest rights, impri- 


son hin, load him with irons, apd all with- 
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out a possibility of redress to the unfortu- 
nate sufferer. The Habeas Corpus being 
extinct, there was no power of justifying 
himself, and there he must lie till the term 
specified in the Act arrive ; that is, till the 
conclusion of the impending war. He him- 
self stood within its lash, and was at this 
time at the mercy of any little dealing ma- 
gistrate ; he had been last year on the high 
seas On a party of pleasure, and was there- 
fore obnoxious to the letter of the Act. 
He illustrated the disadvantages conse- 
quent on such an Act, with the history of 
one Mr. Platt, a merchant of Georgia. 
This young man, while he was in that capa- 
city, had been concerned in the unloading 
a vessel, that contained, among other 
things, horses sent from England: he in- 
terested himself in this business, only froin 
an inclination to serve the owner; and yet 
going soon after on his mercantile occa- 
Sions to Jamaica, and having in the course 
of a jovial evening offended some one of 
the company, he was next day apprehend- 
ed as a person within the cognizance of 
this Act. He was secured asa rebel, sent 
to England, and carried before sir John 
Fielding, who recominitted him, without 
suttering him to be confronted with his ac- 
cusers. All he asks is to be brought to 
trial ; this justicé has been denied; and it 
is now near two years since this, perhaps, 
innocent person has been subject to the dis- 
grace and inconvenience of a common pri- 
son. [lis Grace said he would appeal only 
to the feelings of gentlemen in administra- 
tion, and hoped they would interest them- 
selves for a final determination concerning 
this unhappy man. 

The Lord Chancellor said, if ever there 
was an Act that deserved the appellation of 
humanity, it was this ; it cuenta America 
in every respeet, not as a rebel country, 
but as 4 country at war. It was certainly 
necessary that some punishment should 
be inflicted on persons taken in the act of 
enmity against us; but what ouglit it to 

e? since it was plainly not expedient that 
they should be discharged, and not politi- 
cal, from the apprehensions of retaliation, 
to put them to immediate death. What 
was the alternative? In his opinion the 
only just medium had heen adopted; that 
of preserving them until the conclusion of 
the war, so that they might retain the 
power of punishing without doing it ata 
time when the consequences might fall 
upon such of our subjects as were now in a 
similar situation in America. 

The Duke of Richmond said, the noble 
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lord had not attended to the distinction 


which it was his intention to inculcate. 
He acquiesced in the propriety of deten- 
tion, when exercised on men absolutely 
found in arms, but that persons only sus- 
pected should be liable to the same seve- 
rity, was the ground of his objeetion. 

The Earl of Sandwich observed, that as 
to the point in question, he believed he and 
the noble lord nearly coincided ; namely, 
that all persons properly suspected of rebel 
lion, should be subject to the terms of the 
Act. He said he had a very different ac- 
count of this Mr. Platt. He was told that 
he was a committee man at Georgia, and 
an active instrument of rebellion; that he 
contributed in seizing, by force, the mili- 
tary stores that were contained in his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Philippi; that the commander 
of that vessel came over to London, when 
he was first brought to England, to au- 
thenticate his guilt; and that it was from 
motives of pure delicacy, that the judges 
had thought proper to defer his trial. 

The Earl of Suffolk said, that mn the bes 
ginning of this unhappy war, it was the cur- 
rent opinion of the three legislative powers 
of this realm, that an extraordinary privi- 
lege should be lodged in the exccutive 
part, inthe King; that ifit was the opinion 
of the House, that the present emergency 
is less dangerous than it way a year ago, 
they would doubtless revoke this as an use 
less Act; ifnot, a similar necessity would 
certainly justify the continuation. It was 
called a dangerous Act; let the event prove 
that; few had fallen under its cognizance ; 
few had been punished in consequence of 
it; apprehensions, therefore, trom it were 

roundless. 

The Duke of Richmond replied, that le- 
nity in the execution was the strongest ar- 
gument against the continuation ; for that 
tyranny became more acceptable by being 
gently exercised ; so that when a prince of 
more despotic:temper had the rule, he 
would plead prescription, and justify arbi- 
trary measures, even with the sanction of 
his parliament, and the consent of his peo- 

le. , tp 
: The Duke of Manchester read a peti- 
tion he had received trom Mr. Platt; the 
account given. there nearly coincided with 
that given by the duke of Richmond; his 
grace corroborated the duke’s arguments, 
and added, that he appealed in this instance, 
not only to the humanity, but the jus- 
tice of administration. 


The Bill was read a second time. 
(20) — 
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« Debate in the Commons on Mr. Wilkes’s 
Motion for the Repeal of the American 
Declaratory Act.| Dec. 10. Mr. Wilkes 
rose and said : | 

I chose, Sir, from motives of policy 
to delay the motion, which I mean now to 
submit to the House, till the establish- 
ments both of the navy and army for the 
ensuing year were completed. After such 
prodigious preparations for war, after every 
single article which the ministers have 
asked, has been granted, we are armed at 
every point for the vigorous prosecution of 
hostilities, we may, with more appearance 
of dignity, hold out propositions for peace. 
This House, Sir, has voted 60,000 seamen, 
imcluding near 12,000 marines, above 
20,000 effective landmen, commission and 
non-commission officers included, for 
guards, garrisons, and the forces to be kept 
” in Great Britain, Jersey, and Guernsey. 

e have besides in our pay five battalions 
of Hanoverians, actually in garrison, to the 
eternal reproach of England, at Gibraltar 
and Minorca ; the various troops of Hesse 
Cassel, Hanau, Waldeck, Brandebourg- 
Anspach, and Anhalt-Zerbst, amounting 
to above 69,000 of those mercenaries ; in 
all,-a land army of more than 69,000 men. 
This House has not yet been assembled 
three weeks, and we have already voted 
away of the people’s money no less a sum 
than 8,643,004/. I believe this is only 
the sixteenth day since the opening of 
the session. Every day of the present ses- 
sion has therefore, on an average, cost 
the people above 500,000/. What a re- 
lief to their fears, Sir, will be the adjourn- 
ment, which ministers have just men- 
tioned, of near six weeks? ow much 
it will augment the festivity of the season ? 
Yet I fear, Sir, it will prove only a tempo- 
rary relief; and that ministers retreat for 
a short time, to return with redoubled 
force and fury, to lay fresh burdens and 
additional impositions on this exhausted 
nation. 

Amidst all these amazing preparations 
for war, scarcely a thought of, or a sigh for, 
peace, seems to obtrude upon, or escape, 
any one of our ministers. What single 
step has been taken by administration to 
put an end to this ruinous war, and to pre- 
vent the farther effusion of human blood? 
A noble marquis (of Granby ) on this side 
the House, who is the worthy heir of the 
patriotic virtues of an illustrious father, 

roposed on the first day of this session an 
immediate cessation of arms.; but the pro- 
position was rejected by a great majority. 
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Scarcely a hint of a wish for peace has beer: 
made by any member of administration. I 
will not, however, Sir, be dispirited. 
Some late events, unknown to the House 
at that time, may induce the most violent 
to listen to those healin measures, which, 
in the insolence of our imagined triumphs, 
we rejected with disdain. ‘The prelimin 
of peace, which I shall take the liberty of 
submitting to the House, strikes at the 
root of the evil, the confessed cause and 
origin of the American war. I mean, Sir, 
the right of taxation, which is enacted in 
the Declaratory Act, the repeal of which 
I shall presently move. I believe, Sir, 
according to the forms of the House, I must 
first desire the clerk to read that Act. It 
is the Gth of the King, ch. 12. [The 
Clerk reads. } 

‘ To make laws to bind the colonies and 
‘ people of America in all cases whatsoever!” 
I believe, Sir, this is the shortest compen- 
dium of slavery ever given. It is the 
broadest basis of tyranny. In all cases 
whatsoever ! therefore in taxation. Three 
millions of freemen to be taxed at the ar- 
bitrary will and pleasure of this House, 
without a single person to represent them, 
or to control the expenditure of their mo- 
ney! Ifthe Americans could tamely sub- 
mit to this, they would deserve to be slaves. 
They ought to be more contemned than the 
Cappadocians of infamous memory, who re- 


‘fused the liberty which was offered them 


by the Romans. If we can take a part of 
their property without their consent, we 
can take the whole. It is impossible to 
draw the line. This House might vote 
away the whole poe of America with- 
out the consent of one man on that vast 
continent. The very supposition is not 
only repugnant to every idea of the com- 
mon rights of mankind, but “ it is against 
the franchises of the land for freemen to 
be taxed but bv their consent in parlia- — 
ment,’’ as lord Coke declares. We know 
by the law of England, that the Protestant 
subjects of our colonies in America are 
intitled to all the liberties, privileges, and 
immunities, of the natural-born subjects 
of this kingdom. The next step to taxa- 
tion naturally follows. Ministers might 
apply an American revenue to the ad- 
vancement of their own profligate plans, 
able a to the same base purposes as the 
taxes levied among us, to the augmentation 
of an enormous civil list, to increase the 
overgrown influence of the crown, and 
corrupt the representatives of the people. 
Even without any taxgtion we have expe- 
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yienced that the whole produce of Ame- 
rican industry centered in Great Britain. 
I do not intend, Sir, to go into a disquisi- 
tion of the stale question of taxation and 
representation, nor the wretched nonsense 
of a virtual representation here of three 
millions of subjects on the other side the 
Atlantic. I remember once before to have 
fully argued those questions. I shall now 
confine myself te the repeal of the De- 
claratory Act, and the other Acts injurious 
tothe freedem of America. Without this 
repeal we cannot, I am satisfied, have 
peace, nor I believe would the Americans 
treat with you on any other terms. They 
shaban at the beginning, with wonder- 
al temper and coolness ; but at last they 
summed up all their injuries as comprised 
in the Declaratory Act, which they repro- 
bated with spirit. While this Act remains 
in the Statute Book, you never can think 
of of negociation with the Congress. 
The first Congress, which met in 1774, 
acted with prudence and calm dignity, 
with moderation and magnanimity. They 
did not directly attack the Declarato 
Act. They knew it had ed in an td 
ministration composed of men who had 
declared themselves friends to American 
freedom, and had actually repealed the 
Stamp Act. They considered it as a 
brutum_fulmen on the part of this country. 
‘They, in dutiful terms, solicited the repeal 
of the Boston Port Bill, the Massa- 
chuset’s Charter Bill, and that monster 
of despotism and popery, the Quebec 
Act; but they passed over in silence the 
Declaratory Act. 
no express mention was made of that Act, 
they put in the strongest protest against 
the claim, or exercise, of any such powers 
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America, now met in Congress at’ Phila- 
delphia, setting forth the causes and neces-. 
sity of their taking up arms,”’ July 6, 1775, 
It is said, “‘ we for ten years incessantly” 
and ineffectually besieged the throne as 
supplicants ; we reasoned, we remon- 
strated with parliament, in the most mild 
and decent language. Parliament have 
undertaken to give and grant our money 
without our consent, though we have ever 
exercised an exclusive right to dispose of 
our own property, &c. &c. &c. But why 
should we enumerate our injuries in de- 
tail? By one statute it is declared, that 
parliament can of right make laws to bind 
us in all cases whatsoever. What is to de- 
fend us against so enormous, so unlimited 
a power? Not a single man of those wha 
assume it, is chosen by us, or is subject to 
our control or influence; but on the con- 
trary, they are all of them exempt from 
the operation of such laws, and an Ame- 
rican revenue, if not diverted from the 
ostensible purposes for which it is raised, 
would actually lighten their own burdens 
iN proportion as hey increase ours.”’ This 
one statute, the Declaratory Act, is the 
fountain, from which not only waters of 
bitterness, but rivers of blood, have 
flowed. 7 

I ought, Sir, in justice to the Congress, 
to take notice, that even after this the 
presented a most humble and dutiful peti- 
tion to the King. From the ill-judged 
reply of the American secretary, ‘“ that no 
answer would be given,’ I suppose every 
idea of obtaining a redress of their nume- 
rous grievances vanished. Yet in this very 


| Declaration they say, ‘‘ we shall lay down 


our arms, when hostilities shall cease on 
the part of the aggressors, and all danger 


in their very first resolution. It is of Oct. | of their being renewed shall be removed, 
14, 1774. ‘ The inhabitants of the English and not before.”’ I will venture, Sir, to 
colonies in North America, by the immu- ; do this much injured body of men_ justice 
table laws of nature, the principles of the | on another subject against the false and 
English constitution, and the several chay- | malevolent assertions of the neble lord 
ters or compacts, have the following rights. | (G. Germain) at the head of the Ame- 
Resolved, xem con. that they are entitled | rican department. His lordship declared 
to life, liberty, and property, and they ' to us in the most explicit terms, ‘that the 
have never ceded to any sovereign power | Congress had endeavoured to engage the 
whatever a right to dispose of either with- | Indian savages in their service, and would 
out their consent.”’ have employed them in the war.” It is 

In the year following, the second Con- ; well known in what manner they must 
gress, all their endeavours here for | always be employed, not in the use of the 
@ redress of their grievances ineffectual, | sword and bayonet, of which they are ig- 
thought it necessary to hold out a kind of ; norant, but of the scalping knife and toma- 
ultimatum to thie country, and to speak the | hawk, in which they are expert. The 
plain, full, manly language of injured free- | Congress, Sir, in the true heroic spirit of 
men. In a “ Declaration by the repre- | bravery, which mercy always accompanies, 
sentatives of the united colonies of North | reprobated the idea of torture and cruelty. 
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They determined on fair, honourable war, | England, that we died for having violated 
unstained by,murder or massacre. I will | her holy constitution ;” for nicl in my 
eonvict his lordship on the fullest evidence | opinion, is the case of every man, who 
of the grossest imposition on this House, | has in this civil war drawn his sword 
and of a violation of truth. The Journals | against our brethren in America, and 
of the Congress, Sir, both that of 1774 | perished in the conflict. The situation, 
and 1775, have been as regularly published | Sir, of those who survive, is to be com- 
to the world, as the Votes of the House of ;| miserated, not so much for the calami- 
Commons are by you, Mr. Speaker. In | ties which they have suffered, calamities 
the Journal of June 30, 1775, I find the | brought on by themselves, as for the loss 
following words, <‘ Resolved, that the | of honour, which, if we are rightly in- 
Committee for Indian affairs do prepare | formed, has accompanied the circumstances 
proper talks to the several tribes of Indians, | of their defeat and surrender. ‘The terms 
for engaging the continuance of their | of the capitulation for general Burgoyne, 
friendship to us, and neutrality in our pre- | and the veteran troops under his command, 
sent unhappy dispute with Great Britain.” | are stated to be, delivermg up their arms, 
This was, Sir, after the provocations of , being permitted without molestation to 
the repeated slaughter of their friends | embark for Europe, and not serving against 
at Lexington, Concord, and Bunker’s | the Americans during the war. ‘They 
Hill. But, Sir, although the Con-! have then put themselves hors de combat. 
-ywress refused to ask the barbarous aid of | They have agreed no more to face these 
the savages, the King’s general most rea- | cowardly Americans. They consent, not 
dily and with eagerness employed them. | to measure swords again with their con- 
He boasts of it in his proclamation of last | querors during the war; not to make a 
June. No man, Sir, who has read that | single effort to recover their lost laurels. 
etomguia and major general Gates’s | If they had surrendered prisoners of war, 
etter, will shed the tear of pity over the | they might have been exchanged, and the 
misfortunes of Mr. Burgoyne. Major ge- | fortune of war crowned them with future 
neral Gates says in his letter of Aug. 28, | victories. ‘That chance they have given 
to Mr. President Hancock, “ the horrid ; up as well as their arms. We have now 
murders and sealpings paid for and en- | scarcely a company of foot in arms in all 
couraged by heutenant general Burgoyne, | the northern colonies, except Canada. 
previous to his defeat at Bennington, will | The English at the battles of Preston-Pans 
for ever stain the honour of the British | and Falkirk suffered two most ignominious 
arms. In one house the parents with six’; defeats. There was however no capitu- 
children were most cruelly butchered.” | lation that the vanquished troops should 
ds this, Sir, the mercy of the King, which | not serve against the same enemies during 
general Burgoyne in his proclamation | the remainder of the war. At Culloden 
says, “ his Majesty’s numerous armies | they washed away the foul stain of that 
and fleets in every quartcr of America | national disgrace in the blood of those 
were to display as well as his power and | perjured Scots, rebels against a mild 
justice??? Fle succeeded to irritate, not to | prince, and an equal system of laws. It 
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antimidate his enemies. But, Sir, al-|is, Sir, very remarkable, that the same 
though I do not feel the least spark of | men, who stiled at that time the Scottish 
compassion for the fate of Mr. Burgoyne, | rebels insurgents, now call the American 
i truly commiscrate the situation of the | insurgents by the name of rebels. 1 will 
troops with him. I regret the loss of the | never, Sir, adopt the appellation. I think 
brave soldiers who perished in the action, | the Americans are fighting in a good 
and I pity those who survive. I am sorry | cause for the defence of their just privi- 
that 800 valiant English and Germans ; leges, and chartered, as well as innate, 
were killed in a bad cause, in fighting | rights. I am sure the proudest and most 
against the best constitution on earth. | despotic court in Europe, that of Vienna, 
Sir, it was inscribed on the tombs of the | would not have treated their subjects in 
300 Spartans, who at Thermopylae de-| the menner this court has treated the 
voted themselves to a glorious death for | Americans, I mean as rebels. When the 
the liberties of Greece, « Passenger, go | preseat empress queen, then only queen of 
tell at Sparta, that we died for having Hungary, succceded her tather, the em- 
obeyed her holy Jaws.” It ought to be | peror Charles 6, in 17410, she secured the 
engravén on the tombs of the 800 who fell | affections of her Hungarian subjects by 
da the. late action, « Passenger, go tel] in | readily taking the old oath of the soverciga 
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of that country, established in 1222. The 
reatest genius in Europe gives it us at 
ull length.* ‘If I, or any of my succes- 
sors, at any time, should attempt to in- 
fringe your privileges, you, and your pos- 
tery, are permitted, by virtue of this 
ea to defend yourselves, without 
eing liable to be treated as rebels.” If 
the ancestors of the present empress queen 
had been as wise, the House of Austria 
would not have lost Switzerland, as they 
did by injustice and oppression. The 
Americans, Sir, I think, are now defend- 
ing the privileges of every subject of the 
British empire, as well as their own. If 
this country did justice to the same spirit 
of freedom in them, which we applaud 
in our ancestors, we should admire their 
heroism, and be eager to repeal all those 
Acts which are undoubted badges of 
slavery, particularly the Declaratory Act, 
which I shall always consider as an inva- 
sion of the people’s rights. ‘Till we do 
that, we can have no rational hope of any 
reconciliation. The desperate situation of 
our affairs, from the variety of circum- 
stances which have been stated, and the 
Jate capitulation of a whole army, prove 
the absolute necessity of terminating this 
bloody civil war, this general savage Indian 
massacre. 

The Declaratory Act, which we had no 


tight to pass, will never be submitted to 


by the freemen on the other side the At- 
antic. The spirit, of it is hostile in the 
extreme to liberty. To bind the subject 
in all cases whatsoever! It is a charter of 
slavery. I deny the principle of this Act 
as much at home asin America. We ridi- 
culously of late bewilder ourselves with 
frantic, high-flown, sonorous expressions 
of the omnipotence of parliament. The 
gentlest natures appear too fond of power, 
although they do not abuse it. There are 
‘many things, which parliament cannot do ; 
many cases, in which it hasno power. We 
cannot vote ourselves perpetual. We can- 


* Voltaire save, ‘* Marie-Thérese, épouse du 
Grand Duc de Toscane Francois de Lorraine, 
gagna surtout Pesprit des Hongrois en se sou- 
mettant 2 préter Pancien serment du roi André 
2, faitVau 1222. ‘Si moi ou quelques uns de 
« mes successeurs, en quelque tems que ce soit, 
‘ veut enfraindre vos priviléyes, qu’il vous soit 
* permise n vertu de cetie promesse, &@ vous et A 
* vos descendans, de vous defendre, sans pouvoir 
* étre traites de rebelles.’” In the margin he 
adds these words, * sermeut singulier et qui 
‘ne devait pas l’étre.” Voltaire, Siécle de Louis 
34, tom. 3, p. 439, 
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not fll up our vacancies, as the late House 
of Commons indeed did in the case of the 
Middlesex election, but all good men ab- 
horred the usurpation, and the nation 
were almost unanimous in their remon- 
strances against it. We are merely a 
delegated power from the people, and in 
that capacity only a third part of the le- 
gislature. We cannot therefore surrender 
their share of power, by whose favour 
alone we acquire the right of giving any 
vote inthis House. It would be treachery, 
and even rebellion, in the servant against - 
the master. Can we, Sir, repeal Magna 
Charta? Has this House the power to 
establish the Mahometan religion? Go- 
vernment is only a trust from the people 
for their good, and in several instances, so 
far from possessing an absolute power, we 
ought to acknowledge, that we have no 
power at all. I will never admit arbitrary 
power to be lodged in any man, or body 
of men. Many things are so closcly 
woven in with the constitution, like the 
trial by jury, that they cannot be sepa- 
rated, unless the body of the people ex- 
pressly declare otherwise, after free and 
full consideration. There are fundamental 
inalienable rights, land-marks of the con- 
stitution, which cannot be removed. The 
omnipotence of parliament therefore, which 
is contended for, seems to me a false and 
dangerous doctrine. | : 

I have great reverence, Sir, for the 
memory of that Whig administration, 
which passed the Declaratory Act. I speak 
as a public man. [ honour them for their 
spirited resolutions against General War- 
rants, and the Seizure of Papers, by which 
the personal liberty of the subject, and 
the most important secrets of life, were 
rendered sacred and inviolable. I highly 
applaud the turning the exciseman out of 
private houses by the repeal of the Cyder 
Tax. The negociation for the Manilla 
ransom, which so deeply interested many 
of our bravest men in the navy and army, 
revived under their auspices; but alas! 
after many faint and feeble efforts it lan- 
guished and expired. Many excellent re- 
gulations of trade and commerce were 
made by them. But, Sir, I should have 
thought all their glories sullied by the 
passing of this Declaratory Act, which pre- 
tends to establish a claim of unlimited au- 
thority over the colonies, if I did not be- 
lieve it was a kind of force on that admi- 
nistration, a sort of compromise with the 
traitors at home for the repeal of the Stamp 
Act, which had throwo the whole empire 
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into convulsions. The Stamp Act ought, 
in my idea, to have been repealed on the 
first great principles of justice, not on the 
narrow ground of political expediency, or 
from any commercial motives. I was 
abroad at the time, and may have been 
misinformed; but if I am not, the repeal 
was absolutely necessary to lay the storm, 
which raged with the greatest fury, both 
here among the merchants, and in North 
America, after the passing of the Stamp 
Act. The repeal was warmly opposed by 
some of the royal family, and the favourite 
in the House of Lords, by his sane and 
friends in both Houscs, by the whole ca- 
binet, the lords of the bed-chamber, and 
almost all the King’s and Queen’s house- 
holds. Perhaps the repeal had not been 
carried, but by the compromise of this 
Declaratory Act. I am satisfied, that the 
administration, which passed that Act, 
never intended to inforce it at least by 
taxation. The new ministry however in 
the succeeding year built on this solid 
foundation of a right to taxation, which they 
saw was established for them. They laid 
duties on tea, glass, red and white lead, 
painter’s colours, and other things. The 
right had been ascertained by their prede- 
cessors. The only objections, which could 
now be made, were the inexpediency and 
impolicy of the exercise in those instances, 
_and at that period. If 1 had been in Eng- 
land, Sir, at that time, and in parliament, 
I should strenuously have opposed the prin- 
ciple of the Declaratory Act; but I was 
forced into a cruel exile and outlawry by 
the wickedness and injustice of one adm 
nistration, and kept abroad by the tame- 
ness and timidity of another. I was per- 
secuted with extreme rage and violence 
by a set of men who thought themselves 
injured, and abandoned by those I had es- 
sentially served, who before encouraged 
me, and appraved my conduct. I was 
made their scape goat, doomed to bear 
into the wilderness the sins and iniquities 
of a great political party, when in opposi- 
- tion. Surely, Sir, their sins and iniquities 
must have been of a deep dye, and remain 
still unexpiated, for ‘ ipse aries etiam aunc 
vellera siccat.’? J would, Sir, in this im- 
portant business of the repeal of the De- 
claratory Act, persuade myself that there 
is not an obstinacy of opinion, a tenacious~ 
ness of adhering to what we have once 
done, merely because we have done it. It 
seems very clear, that we can have no 
peace, till “ the accursed thing is remov- 
ed fram our camp.” From that happy 
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moment I should hope the rude clamours 
of war would cease, and the gentle voice 
of peace be heard. I trust therefore in 
this time of general consternation, in thig 
day of distress and disgrace to our coun- 
try, that there will be a perfect unison of 
sentiment among us, an universal concur- 
rence in this first preliminary of peace. 

I have only mentioned, Sir, the i 9e5 
of the Declaratory Act, but I mean after 
wards to submit to the House another mo- 
tion for the repeal of the whole system of 
new statutes and regulations respectin 
America since 1763. I fix on that perio 
because the Congress complain of nothing 
prior to that era. ‘They have never hint- 
ed at the repeal of the Navigation Act, 
nor any other Acts before that year. In 
the petition of the Congress to the King, 
in October 1774, they say, “from this 
destructive system of colony administra- 
tion, adopted since the conclusion of the 
last war, have flowed those distresses, dan- 
gers, fears, and jealousies, that overwhelm 
your Majesty's dutiful colonies with afflic- 
tion; and we defy our most subtle and in- 
veterate enemies to trace the unhappy dif- 
ferences between Great Britain and these 
colonies from an early period, or frona 
other causes than we have assigned, &c. &c. 
We present this petition only to obtain re- 
dress of grievances, and relief from fears 
and jealousies, occasioned “by the systera 
of statutes and regulations adopted since 
the close of the last war.” In the same 
year the Congress declared to the people 
of Great Britain, ‘“ place us in the same 
situation that we were at the close of the 
last war, and our former harmony will be 
restored.” Itis an explicit offer of a com- 
pact between the two countries. Their 
anguage was exactly the same in the fol- 
lowing year, in their last petition to the 
throne. ‘ They were alarmed by a new 
system of statutes and regulations, adopted 
for the administration of the colonies, that 
filled their minds with the most painful 
fears and jealousies.” Here then, Sir, 
Great Britain is at issue with the colonies. 
Repeal these unjust and injurious Acts, 
and our former harmony will be restored. 
We shall hear no more of the sword and 
bayonet on one side, nor the scalping- 
knife and tomahawk on the other. There 
will be no more effusion of human blood, 
no heart-piercing cries of whole families 
most cruelly butchered, or expiring under 
tortures. 

I fear, Sir, that I have intruded too long 
on the patience of the House. 1 wish not 
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to tire gentlemen. I am sure, I had rather 
hear any voice than my own within these 
walls; but I must beg, on a business of this 
moment, a little farther indulgence to give, 
as briefly as I can, a general account of 
the other Acts, which I hope will be re- 
ealed. I begin with the 4th of the King. 
From that period of this inauspicious and 
inglorious reign, a regular and uniform 
system of attack on the be and privi- 
leges, both of America and Great Britain, 
has been, except during a short interval, 
invariably pursued, under the direction, I 
believe, of the real minister. We shall 
now see how this system hes operated in a 
variety of Acts against our brethren in the 
colonies of North America. The 4th of 
the King, ch. 15, is, “An Act for grantin 
certain duties in the British colonies ani 
plantations in America, &c.” Another 
Act of the same year is ch.34. ‘ An Act 
to aed ie bills of credit, hereafter 
to be issued in any of his Majesty's colo- 
nies or plantations in America, from being 
declared to be a legal tender in payments 
of money, &c.” In the following year the 
_ “Act to alter certain rates of postage, 
&c.” Inthe 6th of the King, “ An Act 
for repealing certain duties in the British 
colonies and plantations, &c. and for grant- 
ing other duties instead thereof, &c. &c.” 
The subsequent year teemed with two 
births fatal to American liberty. I mean 
the “ Act to enable his Majesty to put the 
customs and other duties in the British 
dominions in America, &c. under the ma- 
nagement of commissioners, &c.’”” I must, 
however, declare, that I believe the hope of 
providing for the numberless hungry de- 
pox and sycophants, who daily and 
ourly beseech and besiege the minister, 
gave rise to this statute. The other Act 
of the same year, intitled, « An Act for 
granting certain duties in the British colo- 
nies and plantations in America, &c. &c.” 
I shall move to be only in part repealed ; 
for so much of it as relates to the duties on 
giass, red and white lead, painters’ colours, 
paste-boards, mill-boards, and scale-boards, 
is already repealed by the 10th of the 
King, ch. 17. Then, Sir, follows the Act 
in the 8th of the King, intituled, “An Act 
for the more easy and effectual recovery of 
the penalties and forfeitures inflicted by 
the acts of parliament relating to the trade 
or revenues of the British colonies and 
plantations in America.” These Acts are 
objected to, because duties are imposed by 
them for the purpose of raising a revenue 


in America, They take away the trial by 
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jury, and extend the powers of the Admi- 
ralty courts beyond their ancient and legal 
jurisdiction. The 12th of his Majesty, 
ch. 24, I propose to repeal, because per- 
sons committing a variety of offences spe- 
cified m that Act, out of this realm, may 
be tried in any county within this realm. 
This is directly contrary to the first prin- 
ciples of the constitution, which gives a 
right te a trial by a jury of the vicinage, 
who are justly supposed best to know the 
party accused. same objection holds 
in full force against the Act in 1774, inti: 
tuled, “ An Act for the impartial adminis- 
tration of justice in the cases of persons 
questioned for arty aets done by them in the 
execution of the law, or for the suppres- 
sioh of riets and tumults in the province 
of the Massachtset’s Bay in New Eng- 
land.” Another Act, in the same year, 
ch. 45, takes away the charter granted te 
the inhabitants of. the province of Massa- 
chuset’s Bay by the glorious Willian 3. 
The Quebec Act followed, whieh totally 
annihilated the mild and equal system of 
English laws, and established French ty- 
ranny and the Romish religion in their 
most abhorred extent. The Romish clergy 
by the said Act may claim “ to hold, re- 
ceive, and enjoy, their aecustemed dues 
and rights ; and no person professing the 
Remish religion is obliged to take the oath 
required by the statute in the Ist year of 
queen Elizabeth.” The ministers of the 
established church of England were, as 
usual, totally neglected by the Scottish 
father of this Act, and even those of his 
own kirk in this instance. Then comes 
the sweeping Act against the whole thir- 
teen provinces, intituled, «An Act to pro- 
hibit all trade and intercourse with the 
colonies of New Hampshire, Massachuset’s 
Bay, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the three 
lower counties on Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia, &c. &c.” which trade and in- 
tercourse brought into Great Britain, 
‘communibus annis,’ near two millions ane 
nually. The last Act I shall mention is 
ry of completing the black catalogue. 
It is the Act of the last session, “ to im- 
power his Majesty to secure and detain 
persons charged with, or suspected of, the 
crime of high treason, committed in any of 
his Majesty’s colonies or plantations in 
America, or on the high seas, or the crime 
of ee which is now continued another 
year. It is sufficient to say of this Act, 
that it suspends the Habeas Corpus Act, 
t 
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which judge Blackstone declares to be “‘a| hint or two? I think that they need not 
second Magna Charta, and stable bulwark | quarrel yet, for hitherto I observe no 
of our liberties ;” not very stable however, paraeney on the Treasury bench. Another 
Sir, in this reign, no more than our liber- | thing I would just mention. Perhaps it 
ties. There are, besides those which I} might be prudent for both the parties to 
‘have mentioned, three other Acts complain- | attend a little to the opinion of our com- 
ed of by our brethrenin America. The| mon master. Lord Hillsboroughs Cir- 
first is the Boston Port Act, which passed | cular Letter to all our governors on the 
in 1774. It was repealed in 1776; but the | continent and islands has been brought 
substance of it was re-enacted in the same | into this House for various purposes. I 
general Act, the 16th of the King, ch. 5, | shall now make use. of it to convince both 
The Act likewise “ torestrain the trade | parties, all parties, every gentleman, of 
and commerce of the provinces of Massa- | the necessity of a speedy reconciliation 
chuset’s Bay and New Hampshire, &c. &c.” | with the colonies, from the declared sen- 
is exactly in the same predicament. It | timents of our sovereign. The conclusion 
was repealed and re-enacted in the same | of that famous Letter is in the following 
moment. The $d Act alluded to is “ for | words; ‘ His Majesty relies upon your 

providing suitable quarters for officers and | prudence and fidelity for such an expla- 
soldiers in his Majesty’s service in North | nation of his measures, as may tend to 

America.” It passed in 1774, and expired | remove the prejudices which have been 

at Lady-day, 1776. These three Acts I | excited by the misrepresentations of those 

therefore omit. Perhaps I may have pass- | who are enemies to the peace and pros- 

ed over some other obnoxious statutes | perity of Great Britain and her colonies, 

since 1763; but I mean, Sir, to propose | and to re-establish that mutual confidence 

‘the repeal of the whole system of the late | and affection, upon which the glory and 

American statutes and regulations, without | safety of the British empire depend.” 

which it is my fixed opinion you can have | I believe, Sir, that I have leaonsteatel 

no permanent tranquillity, nor shall we | to the House, how ahsolutely impossible 
see the dawn of peace in our time. [| it is that mutual confidence and affection 
believe the repeal of the Declaratory Act, | can return between Great Britain and her 

and the other statutes, to be the necessary | colonies, till this Declaratory Act, the 
foundation for a negociation, if we are | foundation of the contest, the root of the 
really in earnest to save a sinking state, if; evil, is done away. We are evidently in 
we hope to regain our colonies, not to ruin | a declining, and shall soon be in a despe- 
or abandon them, nor to exterminate their | rate, state, if this remedy is not immediately 
inhabitants. I would treat America as the | applied. I therefore think it my clear duty, 
sister, not the subject, of England. Bo- | not only for the glory, but the very safcty of 
logna in Italy is styled the sister, not the | the British empire, to move, “ That leave 
subject, of Rome. I remember the city be given to bring in a Billto repeal an Act, 
of Bologna has the word <libertas’ in the ; passed in the 6th year of his present Ma- 
first quarter of her arms. I wish that god- | jesty, intituled, « An Act for the better 
dess all-powerful in every quarter of Italy, | § securing the dependency of his Majesty’s 
of America, of the world. ‘ dominions in America upon the crown and 

I was not present, Sir, in the House last | ¢ parliament of Great Britain.” 
Friday evening, but I have heard of the | Lord Beauchamp said, the Declaratory 
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curious political race here at that time law became necessary, when the Stamp 


between two distinguished parties in the ! Act was repealed. He would not pretend 
opposition, as if the ministers were now | to decide, whether the repeal was a wise 
fairly run down, and all that remained , measure; but certainly the sovercignty of 
was to divide the spoil. I was told of very | this country would have been abandoned, 
dextrous management, of much cutting | if the Declaratory Act had not maintained 
and shuffling, of a variety of propositions it. The law was no new law; it was only 
hinted at, on one side of abandoning the | a declaration of what the law had been, and 
colonies on certain terms of advantage, | was, previous to its being passed. The law 
on the other of giving up some rights, and | was disputed ; the true constitutional con- 
enforcing others with vigour. I have no} nection between both countries contro- 
connection with either party, nor with any | verted or denied ; Great Britain was there- 
party of the state. Provoco ad populum | fore called upon to make a declarative as- 
will ever continue my motto. But may |sertion of its ancient indubitable claim, 
I venture, Sir, to give both these parties a | which was the supremacy of its legislature, 
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and the dependency and civil subordina- 
tion of our colonies. His lordship added, 
that if any such proposition as that before 
the House should become necessary, now 
was not the proper time, the 2nd of Fe- 
bruary being appointed for general en- 
quiry ; he should therefore move the pre- 
vious question. 

Lord North observed, that the motion 
went only to a repeal of all the laws passed 
respecting America, since 1763. Why 
confine it to so short a period? Why 
does not the hon. gentleman’s motion go 
back to 1662? Why does it not go to the 
repeal of the Navigation Act, the Post- 
othce Act, the Shtting-mill and Hat-manu- 
factory Acts, the Act for restraining the 
paper currency of the colonies, and to 
some others of a like sort, which assert, 
as strongly and as roundly as any subse- 
quent law, the supreme power of this 
country, to bind America in all cases 
whatsoever, and our power to tax them, 
at least so far as may be necessary to 
the regulation of their commerce, and 
the securing to us the monopoly of their 
trade. I can assure the hon. gentleman, 
that he is mistaken, if he thinks a partial 
repeal will content America: the Naviga- 
tion, and every other restrictive Act, must 
first give way to their unreasonable de- 
mands ; and, with them, the sovereignty 
of this country. He said, the motion 
was unseasonable, nor would he ever con- 
sent to a similar one, if there were not 
strong reasons to believe, that a repeal 
ot those laws were the only impediment 
mm the way of a return of our colonies to 
their constitutional obedicnce and de- 
pendency. He denied, that James the 
Znd’s conduct was justified on Tory prin- 
os ane The moderate Tories were lovers 
of law and legal liberty; they proved it; 
for when that infatuated monarch endea- 
voured to trample on the laws of the 
land, they deserted him. That prince, 
having broke the laws, justly forfeited 


his crown. He replied to some other’ 
arts of Mr. Wilkes’s speech, and asked | 


im if he had not one tear to shed for 
that ill-fated general, Mr. Burgoyne? His 
lordship begged, however, not to be un- 
derstood that no motion of concession, 
on similar ground to that now before 
the House, could be made with pro- 
priety, at any future period. He meant 
no such thing; propositions’ for treaty 
and conciliation might become necessary. 
The moment for making them would de- 

end upon circumstances; those circum- 
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stances must arise out of the state of the 
war; from domestic situation; from the 
disposition of both countries. That mo- 


‘ment was not yet arrived; when it should, 


it would come accompanied by its own rea- 
sons ; it would present itself in a different 
form from the present. When it did ar- 
rive, he should most cheerfully co-operate 
in the desirable work of peace. On these 
grounds, he must however, for the present, 
vote for the previous question. 

Mr. Temple Luttrell. Much has been 
said upon the employing of savage Indians 
in the present unhappy contest; and very 
opposite ideas on that subject have arisen 
among gentlemen of exalted character in 
either House of Parliament. That every 
excess and violence is justifiable in carry- 
ing on a war, I can never admit; it is 
contrary to the maxims of the soundest 
writers on war and peace; contrary to 
the principles and practice of the most 
renowned and enterprizing commanders 
throughout all ages of the world. What 
desperate extirpator of the human race 
since the days of Hercules and Theseus, 
has waged war with the dead? or flead 
the skin from the temples of innocent 
women and children? or tipped open 
their bodies to banquet on their en- 


‘trails? Such acts of brutal ferocity have 


been reserved for the allies of modern 
Englishmen and Christians, against their 
fellow-subjects on the other side of the At- 
lantic. Recollect, Sir, one of the greatest 
generals that ever lived nobly retused to 
avail himself of the treachery of the king 
of Epirus’s physician, though he might 
thereby have taken off the most powerful 
enemy his country had ever contended 
with. And the following observation of 
that illustrious dictator, Camillus, is given 
us by a celebrated Greek historian, who 
with just and animated encomiums has re- 
corded his splendid series of victories and 
public triumphs. ‘ War,” says Camillus, 
‘* is at best of a savage nature, and wades 
through seas of violence and blood ; yet, 
even war has its laws, from which men of 
honour and true martial gallantry will 
never depart; nor will they pursue the 
paths of conquest through deeds of horror 
or perfidiousness.””? I confess it is difficult, 
pence impossible, to draw a precise line 

ow far certain instruments or modes of 
war are, in the general acceptation of the 
term, allowable. In every contest much 
must depend upon the nature, circum- 
stances, and object of the quarrel. Sir, if 
a band of ruffians should break open your 
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dwelling-ouse, with intent to steal your | the Canada Indians, and those of the 
effects, perhaps deprive you of life, and | eastern provinces in general, to murder 
you could arrest their purpose by tempt- | and scalp the British settlers in New 
ing them with a deadly chalice in their | England. One Father Rallé and other 
way, would you, even upon the strictest | bigotted Popish missionaries, were found 
rules of Christianity, scruple to avail your- | among the leaders of these inhuman 
self of such preventive artifice? But, were | tribes; and France constantly supplied 
you called upon to stake your life against | them with arms and ammunition. In 
an adversary for mere matter of punctilio, | 1754, previously to the breaking out of 
‘do Pie not conceive, that the same spirit | the war, the Indians of the Delaware were 
and principle of honour which urged you’! instigated by the French to commit a 
forth into the field of combat, would re- | variety of barbarities. They destroyed, at 
strain you from the plots of a dark assassin, | one time, a whole settlement of Mora- 
and cause the feelings of your soul to re- | vians, who said, “they trusted to the 
volt against any vindictive barbarity? We, | Lamb of God;” and with the true pa- 
Sir, avowedly fight against equity and | tience and submission of lambs, were mer- 
truth. We, Sir, avowedly fight for false | cilessly butchered, after their women and 
dignity, anda mere feather. The colonists | infants had been scalped before their eyes. 
wage defensive war against the invaders of ; In consequence of the unfortunate cata- 
their country ; against the violaters of their | gee phe oh acnceel Braddock, in the summer 
undoubted constitutional rights ; they fight | of 1755, many of our people were slaugh- 
pro aris et focis. The Indian savage op- | tered by the French Indians. The year 
posed to the German savage, the enve- , following, on the taking of Oswego ag 
nomed arrow or poisoned springs, might | French, our sick and wounded soldiers, 
in them be deemed justifiable expedients | while they lay in the hospitals, were like- 
for self-preservation, that paramount law | wise slain or scalped. Some months after 
of nature. But the hon. mover has | which, subsequently to the capitulation of 
proved, that the Congress attempted only | Fort William-Henry, the troops of that 
to negociate a neutrality with the Indians, | garrison, who had laid down their arms, 
Sir, the Congress abhorred the thought of | underwent a like unhappy fate. Sir, the 
those savages being made parties in our ! inhabitants of British America, considering 
unhappy dispute. How, then, are these ; that nothing was more just than that the 
sanguinary proclamations issued in Canada, | necis artifices should perish by their own 
and the use of the tomahawk and the scalp- | expedients, did, very shortly after Brad- 
ing-knife, which indiscriminately butcher | dock’s defeat, in the Massachuset’s Bay 
the innocent with the guilty, to be justi- ; and colony of: Virginia, by authority of 
fied before God or man? These excru- ! provincial assemblies, enter into an allianee 
ciating instruments vie with the wheel for | with many of the Indian chieftains, endea- 
such lingering tortures as the milder laws | vouring to gain over, by treaties and pre- 
of tender hearted Englishmen have hi- sents, their old allies, the fix Nations. 
therto always considered as too horrible | Sir William Johnson was the principal 
for the guilt even of our most atrocious | manager and negociator on those services. 
conyicts—beyond the crimes of a Gardell, | Before this step of retaliation was acceded 
or John the Painter. What can be said, | to by the British provinces in general, se- 
Sir, to extenuate the guilt of the ministers : vera! Indian Sachems had fairly repre- 
facing me; who, viewing the dreadful ef- | sented that, unless the English colonies 
fects of their tyrannical mandates through | would employ them, and afford proper 
the perspective of their political systems, | support, they must necessarily unite them~- 
were determined nevertheless to plunge ; selves with the enemy. e colony of 
their country in all this misery, and still | Massachuset’s Bay then offered a premium 
madly persevere, without deigning to hold | of 50/. currency for every male Indian 
forth to the much injured colonists, any ' above 12 years old, belonging to France, 
explicit and rational conditions of peace. | taken prisoner, and 40/. for every scalp. 

With permission of the House, I will | The Virginia colony gave similar rewards ; 
now say a few words as to the employing | so that all this work of blood was begun 
of Indian savages during the last war with | (though perhaps in such a case indispen- 
_ France, and shall state positive facts only, | sably necessary on our part) before the 
leaving all moral comments thereupon to | noble earl of Chatham came into office : 
the reflections of those who hear me. So | for he was first appointed Secretary of 
long ago as 1725, the French instigated | State in Dec. 1756; and the continental 
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war of America against France in its out- 
set, whether right oy wrong, with all the 
‘Indian massacres attending it, can no more 
bé laid at his door than the continental 
‘war of Germany. He found both were 
‘too far advanced for him to have under- 
taken an entire alteration of their plans or 
‘operations. But that he was ever forward 
to correct, so far as in him lay, the brutal 
outrages of this cruel mode of war, any 
convincing proofs can be given. I shall 
now only instance a letter, inserted in the 
London Gazette, bearing date Sept. 8, 
1760, and sent by sir Jeffrey Amherst 
to Mr. Secretary Pitt, on the surrender of 
Montreal : it does honour to the humanity 
both of that great commander, and the 
minister to whom the letter was addressed. 
The general says, that “through sir W. 
Johnson’s care to keep the Indians within 
humane bounds, he had the pleasure to 
inform him, that, since the British troops 


under his command had been in the. 


enemy’s country, not a peasant, woman, 
or child, had been hurt, nor a single ha- 
bitation burnt.”’ 

Thus much I have judged it proper to 
say, in justice to the ablest statesman, and 
truest patriot, that this nation—perhaps 
any other on the face of the globe—was 
ever blessed with. The praise of so incon- 
siderable a person as myself, can add but 
little to his fame ; yet I may congratulate 
parliament, and the whole empire, that his 
_ mind, at an advanced age, still retains its 

superior spirit and vigour; and that, after 
_ many painful struggles with bodily infirmi- 
ties, he seems to have been miraculousl 
snatched out of the jaws of death by an all- 
merciful Providence, for ano less ‘glorious 


purpose than to save his country asecond | cruizes in the Channel ( 
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What security have we now in these 
islands, better than the kind assurances of . 
the House of Bourbon? Nine-tenths of 
your army, and near half your fleet, are 
many thousand miles distant. The lords 
commissioners of the Admiralty have re- 
peatedly thought fit to state the royal navy 
to be actually manned with near 33,000 
seamen and marines. <A noble earl who 

resides at the Admiralty-board, affirmed 
in public, that 35 ships of the line of battle, 
out of the 43 now in commission, are 
(without making over any fresh hands) as - 
well equipped and manned for action as 
any 35 ships whatever sent out of your 
‘ake during the last war. On the other 

and, I pledged myself to parliament, that 
this was a daring and dangerous imposi- 
tion; I defied the commissioners of the 
Admiralty to give in the names of 20 sail of 
the line out of the whole number commis- 
sioned, that have in fact their proper war- 
complement aboard. At length, I have 
been so fortunate as to obtain from govern- 
ment the only clear and fit vouchers for the 
real strength of your ships of war; and after 
accurately examining the several weekly 
accounts brought to your table, I find that 
all the seamen now aboard your fleet with- 
in the home seas, which fleet consists of 
105 sail (royal yachts, &c. included) would 
be little more than sufficient to complete 
the war-complement of the 43 capital ships 
of war fitting out. Where, then, would 
your frigates for the protection of your 
trade? I have in my hand a correct list of 
the best manned ships among them, con- 
sisting of twelve men of war of 74 guns, six 
of 64 guns, and two of 90 guns; and these 
20 select ships, of which some are upon 
if I allow for a 


time from foul disgrace and the brink of | trifling surplus aboard the Asia and Bed- 


perdition. 


this one man, and an immediate repeal of 


all your injurious American Acts since 


The superintending genius of | ford) want about 1,000 mariners to com- 


plete their war establishment. The rest of 
the line of battle ships employed, are infi- 
nitely more reduced innumbers. But, Sir, 


1763, may possibly yet restore to us the | 
thirteen revolted provinces ; and when we ;a thorough investigation of this important 
shall be again united in amity, I would re- ; subject, and a strict enquiry into the ex- 
commend a votive column to be erected in ! penditure of the many millions granted by 
each province, of similar import to that | parliament for the navy, will, 1 trust, be 
‘which the Roman senate, apprehensive for | thought to merit the serious attention of 
the liberties of the commonwealth from a ; the House at some future day. 

standing army, caused to be placedonthe | _ Sir, as I would wish on all occasions, in 
boundaries of Italy, towards Cisalpine ‘ my public capacity, to render ajust tribute 
Gaul ; and which remains to this our day . to public desert, I must once again touch 
in the. road leading from Rimini to Cesina: upon the article of Scotch cannon. _I have, 
it consigns to the infernal deities, as guilty within these few days, made a particular 
‘of inexpiable sacrilege and parricide, what- | enquiry into the state and management of 
soever citizen of Rome should with a mili- | the Carron foundery ; and I find, that the 
‘tary force cross the Rubicon. very industrious and respectable gentlemen 
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who preside over it, have derived, from 
the accidents and losses 1 formerly men- 
tioned in the House, the great advantage 
of being led into a thorough investigation 
of the nature of the metal of which these 
guns are composed ; so that their cast iron 
is now rendercd of a very superior temper 
and quuity; and their improved process 
has, by rccent.experiments at Woolwich, 
and elsewhere, so ter answered their most 
sanguine hopes, that they come up, 1 am 
ilk to the Spanish proof, which is the 
highest proof we know of in the universe 
for iron ordnance. Sir, whenever the first 
lord of the Admiralty shall, in his public 
character, become (like the Scotch can- 
Hs achat the reverse of what he 
has hitherto been, no man here will, with 
more sincere pleasure, rise up to give him 
ample commendation, than I shall do, I 
observe, it is already settled by the minis- 
ters, to adjourn till after the Christmas 
holidays, so late as to the ZOth of January. 
We have, I find, no hopes of effecting any 
good purpose by continuing to sit, and this 
adjournment may therefore be highly pro- 
er, as it will at least hinder parliament 
rom doing any more mischief for these six 
weeks. Let me remark to the gentlemen 
on the other side of the floor, that it will 
become them not to spend the approach- 
ing season in gambols or carousing, but 
rather to reflect upon the direful conse- 
quences of their unconstitutional, oppres- 
sive, and sanguinary councils; and, re- 
viewing their own gazettes, to weep over 
those gallant spirits, who, under generals 
Howe and Burgoyne, have been sacrificed 
to unparalleled folly and thirst of power. 
I can tell those obstinate ministers, that a 
whole Atlantic of tears would scarce suf- 
fice to expunge the stain of their crimes 
from the annal of the English history. 

Mr, For. The noble lord in the blue 
ribbon has discovered the prettiest method 
lnaginable to recover America. It is, I 
must confess, a new way: but what of 
that? it isa forcible, and for that reason, a 
successful way : How does the noble Jord 
mean to treat?) Why, we have been beaten 
pretty tolerably. One general and his 
army are lost, the other is surrounded and 
in danger ; when the ether shall be lost, 
then will be the time to treat. We have 
been unsuccessful almost in every thing ; 
but it seems, by the noble lord’s new logic, 
we have not yet been unsuccessful enough. 
—He was very severe on his lordship’s 
want of canduur, and his eternally shifting 


his ground, so as never to permit himself 
) * 
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to be tied down to ae engagement. If 
treaty is spoken 6f, his lordship wishes for 
it, and the end proposed by it; if war is 
spoken of, his lordship promises success ; 
in short, whetner it be conquest, uncondi- 
tional submission, treaty, conciliation, tax- 
ation, sovereignty, or treating with rebels 
with arms in their hands, he is for every 
one of them, and tor none of them; but 
that which immediately answers the tem- 
porary purposes of debate ; that of voting 
in a- majority; of keeping his place by 
keeping his friends together ; of urging the 
violent, softening his antagonists, and 
meeting exactly the idcas of the mode- 
rate.—Jl{e ditfered, he said, from the hon. 
gentleman who made the motion, in his 
censure of the Declaratory Act. It was 
Most certainly a wise and necessary mea- 
sure, at the time. It would still have 
continued so, if it had not been followed 
by an act for levying certain duties in 
America, for the purpose of raising a re- 
venue, contrary to the good faith of this 
country, and the protessed understanding 
of both countries. An opportunity, how- 
ever, presented itself, within a few years 
after, for rectifying that blunder; but the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon, that being 
the first year of his administration, strongly 
resisted the proposition of a total repeal ; 
and was, in a great measure, responsible 
for all the consequences which have since 
happened. He was ready to acknowledge, 
that the situation of both countries had 
undergone a very great alteration, since 
the passing of the Declaratory Law; and 
that probably, in case ofa future treaty, it 
must be abandoned; but he could never 
agree with the hon. aria that the 
law was tyrannous and unjust ; that it was 
the aid source of our present troubles ; 
or that, in the present state of things, it 
would be prudent to begin with a repeal of 
it. It might be necessary to repeal it; 
but the etal subject ought to be consi- 
dered in one view ; and a proper attention 
paid to what we were likely to gain, as well 
as what might be proper to relinquish. 
Mr, Cruger. I am glad to find, from 
the arguments which have fallen from both 
sides of the House, that the expectation 
and confidence of repressing the resistance 
of North America by force of arms, are 
gradually decreasing ; and, from the lan- 
guage of the minister himself, we may dis- 
cover a disposition for peace. Adversity 
may have taught administration wisdom. 
It is unfortunate for the nation, however, 
that their knowledge has been purchased 


at so deararate. Had the same temper 
and spirit which now prevail, directed their 


counsels in an earlier stage of the contro-- 


versy, it might have been long ago amica- 
bly settled: but the voice of peace was 
lost in the delusive projects of instantly 
reducing the colonists to unconditional 
_submission. Their supplications were fruit- 
less ; an attention to their complaints was 
deemed derogatory to your dignity. 
When I had the satisfaction of present- 
ing a Petition from the assembly of New 
York (a mode of application pointed out 
and encouraged by ministry ) unfortunately 


for this nation, though it contained the. 


most explicit acknowledgment of thesupre- 
macy, the favourable moment for treaty 
was neglected: for by using with con- 
tempt the only legislative body who had 
ventured to address this House for relief in 
a “constitutional manner,” you drove your 
friends to despair, and exposed them to the 
derision of the neighbouring colonies. But 

our armies were then entire, and deemed 
irresistible. The predictions of gentlemen 
on this side were despised, and the pride 
of conquest preferred to the humanity of 
reconciliation. The event, however, ‘has 

iven you melancholy proofs of your error. 

ou have had the Americans united against 
you as one determined body, convinced 
that their liberties were not to be obtained 
by petition, but by the sword. Your mili- 
tary operations against them have had no 
other effect than to weaken yourselves, to 
teach them how to war, and to render their 
union more perfect. 

1 am sorry that we have this day an op- 
portunity of cerns arguments against 
coercive measures from the dishonour 
lately incurred by the British arms, and 
the ineffectual suterings and waste of the 
blood and lives of men, whose courage and 
capacity merited a better cause. ould 
it not have been wiser to have recovered 
their former affection, by removing their 
apprehensions of danger to their dearest 
rights? A repeal of the Act against which 
they complain, would haye tended to this 
pues: but, alas! a different path has 

mn pursued, etery step of which has 
been marked with blood and disgrace, 
and carried us further from every hope 
of success. What greater folly could 
there be than to expect to force a people 
anto a friendly union with you, to entrust 
their rights once more into your hands, 
and submit their property and lives to your 
government, by desolating their country, 
aod spreading tumine aad death over their 
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land! And, Sir, what are the laurels which 
you have acquired in this destructive war- 
fare? You have subdued not their armies, 
but the small remains of their affection to 
this country, their reverence for its laws, 
and confidence in its generosity. 

But admitting, Sir, that your arms had 
been attended with success; that the 
Americans had been disposed, from their 
defeats and sufferings, to sue for peace ;. 
what door of refuge has been opened to 
them ? What explicit terms have been pro- 
posed to them? What security that they 
should not be treated (innocent and guilty} 
as a conquered people, and subject to 
whatever yoke their haughty victors migh¢ 
have been pleased to impose on them? Sir, 
it was madness to expect that men who had 
taken up arms in defence of their liberty, 
should easily be induced to throw therm 
down, and submit to their conquerors. 
Was the treatment of those who did put 
themselves under your protection, any en- 
couragement to others to imitate their ex- 
ample? I cannot find that the citizens 
of New York, for their singular loyalty, 
have yet been rewarded with the advan- 
tages of civil government, or a restoration 
of their commerce. No: nothing less than 
implicit obedience has been expected ! 
they have had no favour held out to them, 
but the oath of allegiance; no provision 
for the security of their rights; no solid 
basis for a settlement of the dispute. From 
such conduct, Sir, what evidence could the 
other colonies deduce of your lenity, or 
disposition favourable to their liberties ? 
By embracing your cause, they expose 
themselves to the vengeance of the Con- 
gress, to have their properties sequestered, 
and their persons imprisoned. And, in re- 
turn for their allegiance, what have they 
obtained? They may, indeed, have the 
great happiness to rely on the generosity of 
their conquerors, and be content with such 
@ constitution, and such portions of liberty 
as you may hereafter be pleased to deal 
unto them. | 

Good God! Sir, can it be expected that 
men with arms in their hand, irritated b 
repeated provocations, and flushed wi 
success, will surrender to you on such 
conditions? It is the grossest folly to ima- 
gine it. Change, then, your system: re- 
verse those absurd and pernicious mea- 
sures ; for, if the confidence and affection 
which we have lost are yet to be regained, 
it can only be by giving them the most 
undeniable proofs that you wish not to op- 
press them; that you are willing to re 
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move every ground of complaint, and to 
‘afford them the amplest security for their 
privileges in future. Sir, I can perceive 
tno method so conducive to this end, as that 
proposed by the hon. mover: the argu- 
ments which he has just advanced must 
convince every candid mind of the inexpe- 
‘diency and oppress nature of the laws 
‘in dispute. [ wave all questions of your 
authority and right. Peace ought now to 
‘be our object, and it is a sufficient reason 
for an immediate repeal, that those obnoxi- 
ous Acts are an insurmountable bar to re- 
conciliation, and have lost you the hearts 
‘of three millions of subjects. While the 
-continue in force, you have to combat all 
America in union against you. 

Sir, from my connections in America, 
I have had an opportunity of collecting 
the sentiments of men of all orders and 
-parties, and have reason to believe, that 
andependency is not yet the great object 
‘of the majority of the people ; but a root- 
ed and unconquerable aversion to those 
aImpolitic Acts prevail in every mind. Can 
. there, then, remain a doubt which to pre- 
fer? To carry on a war, which has hi- 
therto promised you no success, with the 
principles and spirit of the people invin- 
cibly opposed to you; or to appease their 
jealousies, and cultivate a return of their 
friendship? I earnestly wish to impose 
this important distinction on the minds of 
all who hear me. If your arms are unsuc- 
‘cessful, disgrace and ruin are inevitable ; 
‘but a generous though ineffectual atten- 
tion to the complaints of an injured peo- 
‘ple, is ever honourable. You have made 
@ full trial of the one, and fatally expe- 
rienced its futility. Make, then, an expe- 
riment of tlre other, while it yet remains 
m= your uae Sacrifice to peace: not 
‘the blood and treasure of this kingdom ; 
not the lives and happiness of our tellow- 
subjects in America; but a train of acts 
‘and measures, which have been barren 
and inefficacious, or productive only of 
misery and disgrace. 

The Attorney General threw the whole 
blame of the war upon those ministers who 
repealed the Stamp Act: if the great mi- 
nister had continued at the helm, who 
planned that Act, his firmness and wisdom 
would have insured obedience without 
‘bloodshed ; but as the Americans had de- 
nied the supremacy of this legislature, and 
had recourse to arms, arms could alone 
decide it now, and the most vigorous exer- 
tions were necessary. 


Sir W. Meredith replied, that whatever 
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exertions were necessary, this day could 
not be a fit time to determine upon the 
force that was necessary to carry on the 
war. When we found by experience that 
55,000 men and 100 ships of war were in- 
adequate, were we now to affect an impo- 
tent parade, of carrying on the war with 
diminution of 10,000 of the bravest and 
best disciplined of our troops, commanded 
by a general, as accomplished in his own 
profession, as admired in the senate, and 
beloved and revered in private life, and 
who had done all that courage, abilities, 
and diligence could do, to bring the cam- 
paign to a better issue? No part of our 
distresses could be imputed to him. As 
to the effects of the Stamp Act, he himself 
(im conjunction with sir G. Savile) had 
conducted the enquiry that led to the re- 
peal. He appealed to that hon. gentle- 
man and others, whether, if that measure. 
had been persisted in, America would then 
have resisted? She certainly would; she 
was prepared, armed, and determined. 
The repeal procured the blessed effect of 
pees; and in that happy state we might 
ave continued long, it the government of 
this country would have refrained from 
their idle speculations and definitions of 
supremacy, which had brought on this fatal 
war; supreme power can neither be de- 
fined nor limited, nor extended by argu- 
ment and by assertions; it consists not in 
‘speculation, but in action; events alone 
‘require the exercise of it. No man can 
deny in theory the supreme, unlimited 
power of the British legislature ; but the 
execution of that power is a trust delegat- 
ed by the people, and to be guided by prin- 
ciples of liberty and justice, not only for the 
people at large, but with regard to the rights 
of every individual intrusted to our care. , 

Mr. Adam made some severe reflec- 
tions on sir William, for deserting his 
principles, and his friends the ministers, in 
the hour of their dismay. - 

Sir W. Meredith replied, that instead of 
deserting his principles, he adhered to 
them: that he had opposed the Declara- 
tory Act, though brought in by the minis- 
ter under whom he held an honourable 
and agreeable employment: that he had 
never voted for any one measure that tend- 
ed to create or to support this war: that 
at the beginning of this a, business 
he desired to resign: that he did not quit 
the ministers in their hour of dismay, but 
in their moment of triumph, on the notifi- 
cation of the last successful accounts from 
America. 
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The House then divided on Mr. Wilkes's 
motion : 
Tellers. 
: Mr. Temple Luttrell - 
mee 3 Mr, Cruger + =. = a” 
Sir Grey Cooper - - 
Nogs We Joho St. John—s- g 160 


So it passed in the negative. 


Debate tn the Commons on the Motion 
of Adjournment.) Lord Beauchamp then, 
moved, ‘* That this House will, at its ris-- 
ing, adjourn till the 20th of January.” His 
reasons for the adjournment were princi- 
pally these: the supplies were voted, the 
usual business before the Christmas recess 
gone through, and however some people 
might enhance the misfortune of the Ca- 
nada expedition, he saw no business of 
moment that called for the attention of 

arliament; and his great reason for wish- 
ing to have it adjourned was this, that asa 
general enquiry was appointed, time ought 
to be given for the men in administration 
to he are. 

carl Nugent supported the motion, and 
asked what should we do here, when pro- 
bably it would not be one day in ten, that 
members sufficient to constitute a House, 
would attend; and it would not be insist- 
ed, he presumed, that matters on which the 
dearest interests, nay the very existence of 
the nation depended, were proper to be 
discussed in a thin House: nay, the fact 
was, that parliament had nothing to deli- 
berate upon, till accounts of importance 
should be first received from America. 

Mr. 7. Townshend said that an adjourn- 
ment of six weeks, in so critical a situa- 
tion of affairs, would be a very improper 
and hazardous measure, and which minis- 
ters ought to venture on with caution. He 
thought the eR pga ought to be as 
short as possible, even from day to day. 
It was, indeed, matter of astonishment, 
that any one who had the honour of his 
Majesty’s confidence, dared advise such a 
measure. He hoped the necessity of 
keeping the members in town would ap- 
pear so urgent at the present crisis, that 
even the minister’s most steady friends 
would desert him on the present occasion : 
he owned, that this motion, daring and ab- 
surd as it appeared, in such a season of na- 
tional calamity, was neverthcless not un- 
accompanied with a circumstance which 
ought to give pleasure to every real friend 
of he country ; it portended the falling of 
the curtain, the exit of those weak, obsti- 
mate, and improvident ministers, who have 
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driven this country into its present distress- 
ful situation. Ministers are not able: 
longer to face their adversaries in parlis- 
ment. They fly from public observation | 
and enquiry, and brood over their ap- 
proaching disgrace in a kind of political 
despair: they tremble for consequences, 
they have neither the ability to provide: 
against, nor the fortitude to meet. : 

Sir George Savile said, that for his part, 

he should be ashamed to face his consti-. 
tuents, if he had given a vote for neglect- 
ing his and their interests at so momen- 
tous a period, when the very existence per- 
haps of the empire was at stake. 
_ Mr. Coventry contended there was no 
instance of such a proceeding, in the re- 
cords of parliament. He did not wish to 
embarrass administration, but most cer- 
tainly, if some very cogent reason was not 
advanced in support of the motion, he 
should give it his hearty negative. 

Mr. Henry Dundas supported the mo- 
tion on the ground, ae it would be 
highly improper, to enter at this particu- 
lar time, into any enquiry relative to the 
conduct of the King’s servants ; because, 
such an inquiry would involve in it, that of 
our officers and commanders abroad, in 
their absence, and while their duty re- 
quired their attendance in another place ;. 
while in fact, they were engaged in the 
very service for which they were to be cen- 
sured. If such an enquiry should at any 
future time appear necessary, it should be 
& previous condition, that the officers 
whose conduct was involved in that of mi-. 
nisters, should be present, not only to in- 
form parliament, but if circumstances call- 
ed for it, to answer for, and justify them- 
selves. Nothing like this could take place, 
within the short period assigned to the 
recess. 

Mr. Burke moved, that the motion be 
amended by leaving out the 20th of Ja- 
nuary, and inserting instead thereof the 
words * this day se’nnight.”? He spoke 
strongly against the language held this day 
by the triends of the minister ; his lordship 
was determined, he perceived, to keep his 
place at all events; whether treaty or war 
should be the determination of that House, 
the noble lord was prepared. But let the 
noble lord be ever so pliant, how was he 
sure that America would treat with him, or - 
any of his colleagues in office? He sus- - 
pected, though America were ever so_ 
willing to treat, and the noble lord and his | 
friends ever so willing to sacrifice what 


they called the right and supreme power 
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of this country, no negociation could pos- 
sibly succeed jn their hands. The colonies 
had been so often deceived, abused, and 
trifled with, that he was certain they 
would never listen to any proposals of 
eace, conveyed through such a channel. 
e insisted, that now was the proper time 
for enquiring, when one army was annihi- 
lated, another besieged, and our natural 
and avowed enemy, the French, negociat- 
ing a treaty with our colonies,—perhaps 
not negociating but even Joes a 
treaty by which America will be irreco- 
verably lost to this country. If this was 
the true state of our critical situation, which 
he verily believed it was; surely it was a 
proper time for inquiry, not for an adjourn- 
ment of six weeks. He was remarkably 
severe upon lord North, and after repeat- 
ing his former assertion, dwelt upon his 
lordship’s expression, that he meant to 
make propositions of peace, and appealed 
to the good sense, experience and obser- 
vation of the House, whether it was within 
the most distant views of probability to ex- 
pect that he whose incapacity, obstinacy, 
or inattention, had been the cause of every 
measure, no matter whether it was accom- 
modation or coercion, was the proper 
eres to propose any future measure 
eading either way. e plea he con- 
tended was monstrous, the expectation in 
the highest degree improbable and absurd ! 
Lord North replied, that he never meant, 
by what he said, to negociate away the 
rights of this country. He appealed to 

’ the House if his words were not, that he 
thought we might have such a force in 
America as would be sufficient to enable 
us to offer terms to our rebellious subjects, 
consistently with our dignity, and with the 
sovereign and controlling rights of this 
country. He said, that every argument 
offered against the motion, went to prove 
nothing. The campaign was already ter- 
minated. France did not molest us; nor 
did he believe either France or Spain had 
the Icast intention to molest us; but whe- 
ther they had or had not, we were pre- 
pared. All the public business that was 
usually done in the early part of the session 
was completed. For he part, therefore, 
he could not perceive the most distant 
motive for objecting to the motion, nor had 
he heard a single ground for the amend- 
ment. If upon a full enquiry after the 
recess, measures of a consequential nature 
should become necessary, the committee 
for an inquiry into the state of the nation, 
fixed for the 2d of February, would be the 
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proper place and time, to deliberate on 
them. His lordship gave a particular ex- 
planation, to what had fallen from Mr. 
Burke, relative to a supposed intention in 
him, of negociating away the rights of this 
country, in order to keep his place. What 
he meant was, that he hoped the campaign 
had produced events, which would enable 
us to enforce a conciliation with the co- 
lonies, on true constitutional grounds. 
That he never thought of making any pro- 
positions, till the fate of the present cam- 
paign were known, nor then neither, if it 
should happen during the recess ; but after 
the holidays, when the whole of the past 
military operations, and the intended mea- 
sures, could come together properly be- 
fore the House, he would then move the 
House to consider of what concessions 
might be proper to be made the basis of a 
treaty, and he trusted yet, that their en- 
deavours would prove effectual, in bring- 
ing about a permanent peace and union 
between both countries. 

Mr. For controverted almost every 
thing offered by the noble lord.” He in- 
sisted that the House of Bourbon were 
hostile ; that they only waited for a fa- 
vourable opportunity to break with us; 
and that favourable opportunity would 
present itself the very instant the first bad 
news arrived from America. He entered 
into several explanations, and seemed, 
from motives of generous pity, to direct 
his galling attacks against the great finan- 
cier, sooner than press too closely on the 
American minister. He reprobated the 
plea of the noble lord’s offering himself to 
be a negotiator; being, he said, well con- 
vinced, that the Americans would never 
listen to any treaty coming from his Jord- 
ship. He was obnoxious to them, and if 
he persisted ‘to retain his present station, 
as minister, it would most certainly pre-- 
vent every accommodation, which came 
recommended to them, by a man whom 
they suspected, detested, and despised. 

The question being put upon lord Beau- 
champ’s motion, the House divided : 

Tellers. 
Mr. Robinson - 
Mr. D’Oyley - 
Mr. Fox - - 
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Mr. Burke -  - .¢ 68 

So it was resolved in the affirmative ; 
and the House adjourned to the 20th of 
January, 1778. 


Debate in the Lords on the Motion of 
Adjournment.] Dec. 11. . The Earl of | 
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Oxford moved, ‘* That this House do ad- 
journ to the 20th of January 1778.” 

The Earl of Adingdon. I am just come 
up from the country, as I supposed, to do, 
with the rest of your lordships, our busi- 
ness in parliament; but I find that we are 
already met here to day, in order to be 
sent about our business into the country, 
as if the business of parliament was not 
our business, and that we were called up 
only to do the business of ministers. Sup- 
plies are voted, and, at this tremendous 
conjuncture of events, there is, it seems, 
no further need of the great constitutional 
council of the nation. But, my lords, be- 
fore I go, I will leave one word behind 
me; it is an important word, and its sub- 
ject matter is of a very pressing nature. 

My lords, when a noble duke, whose 
manly and spirited conduct against this 
war of slavery will ever have the testimony 
of my warmest applause, made his motion 
the other day for an enquiry into the state 
of the nation, his grace said, he desired his 
motion might be understood as a general 
motion, open to every enquiry, and not 
simply confined to any propositions of his 
own; it is therefore, my lords, under the 
shelter of this noble duke’s motion, that I 
have now a.motion of my own to make, in 
addition to those that have been already re- 
ceived. My lords, humanity has ever been 
the characteristic of Englishmen ; but, my 
lords, whether corruption has, with our 
morals, changed our very feelings, or whe- 
ther it be owing to that exotic influence 
which has so long directed our councils, 
or not, it is not for me to determine; but, 
my lords, instead of humanity, our national 
character is now stamped with inhuma- 
nity; and what is worse, we have the 
damning proofs before our eyes. My lords, 
I am informed, and my information is to 
be depended upon, that the American pri- 
soners in this country (men who are made 
prisoners in the glorious cause of liberty, 
and are nick-named rebels, only to sanc- 
tify the rebellion of ministers against the 
freedom of this riggs roe treated with 
a savage barbarity. y lords, I have 
heard some of their complaints, and they 
have gone to my heart. I will give you 
one of them in instance. 

My lords, we al) know, or the reverend 
bench of bishops will tell us so, that there 
are certain religious objections against ino- 
culating for the small-pox. These objec- 
tions the Americans for the most part 
have; and in proportion to the credulity 
of the objection, do the fears of the disease 
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increase. It was necessary, my lords, to 
premise this; now for the fact. In one of 
the prisons, a prisoner was inoculated for 
the small-pox; and after the eruption 
appeared, the patient was put into a cell 
with five Americans, who had never had 
the disorder. They expressed their fears ; 
and I do suppose, they were therefore calle 
ed ‘ cowards ;’ but this your lordships may 
be assured of, that neither fears nor tears, 
nor prayers, were able to remove the sick 
from the well. My lords, if this be abet- 
ted, and does not meet with condign pu- 
nishment, all government here is at an 
end, and civil society no more; for, my 
lords, what is civil society, but a public 
combination for private protection ? 

My present motion, therefore, my lords, 
is, “* That an humble Address be present- 
ed to his Majesty, requesting that he will 
be pleased to direct, that all orders and ine 
structions which have been given by the 
officers, whose business it is, to the several 
gaolers, or keepers of other houses of con- 
tinement from time to time, since the com- 
mencement of hostilities, and the bringing 
of American prisoners into this country, 
down to the Ist of the present month of 
December, respecting the custody and 
treatment of the said prisoners, may be laid 
before this House; and that the returns 
which have been made to office from the 
said prison, of their number and deaths, 
together with the accounts of exch article 
of expence, attending their confinement, 
ai Paulos be produced.” 

v lords, I have made this motion, not 
only from feelings of humanity, but from 
motives of policy. Your lordships will ree 
member, that there is such a thing as the 
law of retaliation. Whilst you are siege 

risoners of the Americans by fifties and ~ 
undeeds, they are making prisoners of 
you by whole armies. The fate of general 
Burgoyne is known ; and if general Howe 
does not again shift his position, his fate 
will be the same. My lords, I will only 
add, that I hope this motion will be 
agreed to, and that it will be pro- 
ductive of good: but, my lords, as it will 
be some time before it can have its effect, 
I must signify to your sent that it is 
my intention, in the mean while, to pro- 
mote, as much as lies in me, a subscrip- 
tion for the relief of these unfortunate 
prisoners, in hopes of procuring the cone 
tribution of every noble lord of this House; 
for, my lords, the majority lords, who 
have benefited by the American war, can 
afford it. Those who have not (the 
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bishops) will remember, that charity 
covereth a multitude of sins; and as tothe 
rninority lords, they will be all led to it 
from principle. Thus, my lords, I shall 
not despair of there being collected, at 
least as much money for those honest 
Whigs, as was procured for those Tory 
priests, who, for attempting to undermine 
the liberties of America, were driven out 
of that country, and are, perhaps for the 
same purposes, now pensioned in this. 

- Lord Dudley observed, that according 
to established form, the House having be- 
fore them the motion for adjournment, 
they could not in regularity either hear 
read or debate upon any other motion, 
till that was got rid of, either by being 
withdrawn, or being carried; if the latter, 
the noble earl’s motion must necessarily 
drop till the meeting after the holidays. 

- This brought on a short altercation with 
respect to parliamentary forms; during 
which 

The Earl of Abingdon complained of 
jockeyship, declaring that he was upon his 
legs as soon as the noble earl who moved 
the adjournment, and that therefore if his 
motion could not be ‘attended to on ac- 
- count of the noble earl’s having been read 
first, or because the noble earl might not 
be willing to withdraw his motion, which 
would have as full an effect if moved sub- 
sequent to his, he should conclude that an 
aufair advantage had been taken of his in- 
experience in points of order. 

The Duke of Richmond remarked, that 
nothing was more certain than that two 
motions could not be before the House at 
one and the sametime. The motion of 
adjournment was made first, and must, if 
the noble earl persisted in keeping to it, 
be the only motion debated; but he 
begged their lordships to consider, that the 
honour of the House was at stake, their 
character for decency and candour was 
involved in the present embarrassment. 
The noble earl’s motion went to a very 
_ important object, an object of too serious 
a nature to be thus swept away by a mo- 
tion for adjournment. Was that the case, 
his grace said, the noble earl might well 
complain of jockeyship; it was certain! 
taking an advantage which it was beneat 
the dignity of their lordships to suffer to 
be taken. If the motion of the noble 
earl was disagreeable and improper, the 
fair line of conduct would be, to withdraw 
the motion for adjournment, and either 
to debate the noble earl’s motion, and 
carry it by a majority, or to move the pre- 
vious question upon it. 
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Lord Dudley disclaimed the spelen 
of the word jockeyship, and declared that. 
he had no other view in speaking to order, 
but for the preservation of those forme 
necessary for the dispatch of business, 
and the regularity of parliamentary pro-. 
ceedings. 

The Earl of Suffolk, having read the in- 
tended motion, informed the House, that 
hehad not the least objection to it, and if, - 
for the sake of getting on with the busi- 
ness of the day, their Hlanlshios would ad- 
mit of a small irregularity, and the noble 
earl would be satisfied, he would pledge. 
himself to lay before the House, on the 
day appointed fur an enquiry into the 
state of the nation, the papers sought by 
the present motion. : 

e Earl of Chatham acknowledged, 
that he was not very intimately acquainted 
with the particular forms of the House; 
yet he could not but see, that they were 
iike to violate all the rules of parlia- 
mentary form, if they admitted a mi- 
nister’s promise to be a full compliance 
with the orders of that House. With re- 
gard to the noble earl’s motion, he said 
they had certainly entangled themselves a 
little, respecting the mode of receiving it; 
nevertheless, were the offer made by the 
noble earl in office accepted, it would in- 
deed overturn all order substantially, and 
would create a precedent, which might, 
at some future period, prove exceedingly 
dangerous, and produce much worse cen- 
sequences than could be involved in the 
fate of the question either way. If minis- 
tefs were to substitute vague, parole pro- 
mises for parliamentary documents, there 
would be an end of the constitutional 
controul of that House; ministers would 
be no longer responsible; they would be 
at liberty at all times to excuse them- 
selves, by saying, that they promised what 
was not in their power, or what they ought 
not to have promised. On these graynds, 
to steer clear of the difficulties on either 
hand, his lordship advised, that the mo- 
tion of adjournment should be withdrawn ; 
that his noble friend’s motion should ba. 
received, which, when di d of, would 
leave the noble earl at liberty to repeat 
the original motion of adjournment. 

The Earl of Suffolk.denied, that he had 
any such intention as that imputed to him 
by the noble earl. He only offered to 
i his word to produce the papers 
called for, merely to get rid of the dilem- 
ma which the claims of the two noble 
tords seemed to have ae the House 
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pai ; this being his only qed en- 
tirely approved of the proposed expe- 

dient; and cheerfully consented to accede 
to the noble earl’s proposition. | 

_ The Earl of Abingdon’s motion being 
read by the Chancellor, and agreed to; 
the earl of Oxford made his motion to 
adjourn to the 20th of January. 


The Earl of Chatham said : 


My lords; it is not with less grief 
than astonishment I hear the motion now 
‘made by the noble earl, at a time when 
the affairs of this country present, on every 


side, prospects full of awe, terror, and im-. 


pending danger; when, I will be bold to 
say, events of a most alarming tendency, 
litle expected or foreseen, will shor 
happen; when a cloud, that may crus 
this nation, and bury it in destruction for 
ever, is ready to burst and overwhelm us 
in ruin. At so tremendous a season, it 
does not become pear Jordships, the great 
hereditary council of the nation, to neglect 
-your duty; to retire to your country: seats 
for six weeks, in quest of joy and merri- 
ment, while the real state of public affairs 
calls for grief, mourning, and lamentation, 
at least, for the fullest exertions of your 
wisdom. It is your duty, my lords, as the 
grand hereditary council of the nation, to 
advise ou sovereign—to be the protec- 
tors of your country—to feel your own 
weight and authority. As hereditary 
counsellors, as members of this House, 
you stand between the crown and the 
ople; you are nearer the throne than 
the other branch of the legislature, it is 
your duty to surround and protect, to 
counsel and supplicate it; you hold the 
balance, your duty is to see that the 
weights are nrorienly poised, that the ba- 
Jance remains even, that neither may en. 
croach on the other; and that the execu- 
tive power may be prevented, by an un- 
constitutional exertion of even constitu- 
tional authority, from bringing the nation 
to destruction. My lords, I fear we are 
arrived at the very brink of that state; 
and | am araunded, that nothing short of 
@ spirited saieel age on your part, 
in giving. speedy and wholesome ad- 
wice to your sovereign, can prevent the 
pore from feeling beyond remedy the 
l effects of that ruin which ministers 
have brought upon us. These are the ca- 
Jamitous circumstances, ministers have 
Been the cause of; and shall we, in such a 
state of things, when every moment 
teems with events productive of the most 
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fatal narratives-—shall we trust, during an 
adjournment of six weeks, to those men 
who have brought those calamities upon 
us, when, perhaps, our utter overthrow 
plotting, nay, ripe for execution, without 
almost a ibility of prevention? Ten 
thousand brave men have fallen victims to 
ignorance and rashness. The only army 
vou have in America may, by this time, 
eno more. This very nation remains 
no longer safe than its enemies think pro- 
per to permit. I do not augur ill. 
vents of a most critical nature may take 
phe before ournext meeting. Will your 
ordships, then, in such a state of things, 
trust to the guidance of men, who, ia 
every single step of this cruel, this wicked 
war, from the very beginning, have proved © 
themselves weak, ignorant, and mistaken ? 
I will not say, my lords, nor do I mean 
any thing personal, or that they have 
brought premeditated ruin on this country. 
I will not suppose that they foresaw what 
has since happened; but I do contend, my 
lords, that their guilt (1 will not suppose it 
guilt), but their want of wisdom, their in- 
capacity, their temerity in depending on 
their own judgment, or their base come 
pliances with the orders and dictates of 
others, perhaps caused by the influence 
of one or two individuals, have rendered 
them totally unworthy of -your lordships’ 
confidence, of the confidence of parlia- 
ment, and of those whose rights they are 
the constitutional guardians of, the people 
at large. A remonstrance, my lords, 
should be carried to the throne. The 
King has been deluded by his ministers. ' 
They have been imposed upon by false. 
information, or have, from motives bese. 
knowo to themselves, given apparent. 
credit to what they were convinced in 
their hearts was untrue. The nation has. 
been betrayed into the ruinous measure 
of an American war, by the arts of impo-. 
sition, by their own credulity, through the. 
means of false hopes, false pride, and pra- 
mised advantages, of the most: romantic 
and improbable nature. My lords, I do. 
not wish to call your attention entirely to 
that point. I would fairly appeal to your 
own sentiments, whether | can be justly 
charged with arrogance or presumption, if 
I said, great and able as ministers think . 
themselves, that all the wisdom of the 
nation is confined to the narrow circle of. 
the petty cabinet. 1 might, I think, with- 
out presumption, say, that your lordships, 
as. one of the branches of the Icyislature, 
thay be as capable of advising your s0-. 
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vereign, in the moment of difficulty and 
danger, as any lesser council, composed 
of a fewer number; and who, being already 
so fatally trusted, have betrayed a want 
of honesty, or a want of talents. Is it, my 
lords, within the utmost stretch of the 
most sanguine expectation, that the same 
men who have plunged you into your pre- 
sent perilous and calamitous situation, are 
the proper persons to rescue you from it ? 
No, my lords, such an expectation would 
be preposterous and absurd. I say, my 
Jords, you are now specially called upon 
to interpose. It is your duty to forego 
every call of business and pleasure; to 
give up your whole time to inquire into 
past misconduct; to provide remedies for 
the present; to prevent future evils; to 
rest on your arms, if I may use the expres- 
sion, to watch for the public safety ; to de- 
fend and support the throne; and, if fate 


should so ordain it, to fall with becoming’ 


fortitude with the rest of your fellow- 
subjects in the general ruin. I fear this 
Jast must be the event of this mad, unjust, 
and cruel war. It is your lordships’ dut 
to do every thing in your power that it 
shall not ; but, if it must be so, I trust your 
Jordships and the nation will fall gloriously. 
My lords, as the first and most imme- 
diate object of your enquiry, I would re- 
commend to you to consider the true state 
of our home defence. We have heard 
much from q noble lord in this House, of 
the state of our navy. I cannot give an 
implicit belief to what I have heard on that 
. Important subject. I still retain my for- 
mer opinion relative to the number of line 
of battle ships; but as an enquiry into the 
real state of the navy is destined to be the 
subject of a future consideration, I do not 
wish to hear more about it, till that period 
arrives. I allow, in argument, that we 
have 35 ships of the line fit for actual ser- 
vice. I doubt much whether such a force 
would give us a full command of the Chan- 
nel, I am certain, if it did, every other 
part of our possessions must lie naked and 
defenceless, in every quarter of the globe. 
I fear our utter destruction is at hand. 
[Here and in many other parts of his 
speech, his lordship broadly hinted, that 
the House of Bourbon was meditating 
some decisive and important blow near 
home.] What, my lords, is the state of 
our military defence? I would not wish to 
expose our present weakness; but weak as 
we are, if this war should be continued, 
as the public declaration of persons in high 
confidence with their sovereign would in- 
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duce us to ad ngs is this nation to be 
entirely stripped ? And if it should, would 
every soldier now in Britain be sufficient 
to give us an equality to the force in Ame- 
rica? I will maintain they would not. 
Where, then, will men be procured? Re- 


cruits are not to be had in this country. 


Germany will give no more. I have read 
in the newspapers of this day, and I have 
reason to believe it to be true, that the 
head of the Germanic body has remon- 
strated against it, and has taken measures 
accordingly to prevent it. Ministers have, 
I hear, applied to the Swiss Cantons. The 
idea is preposterous! The Swiss never 
permit their troops to go beyond sea. 
But, my Jords, if even men were to be 
procured in Germany, how will you march 
them to the water-side? Have not our mi- 
nisters applied for the port of Embden, 
and has it not been refused? I say, you 
will not be able to procure men even for 
your home defence, if some immediate 
steps be not taken. I remember during 
the last war, it was thought advisable to 
levy independent companies: they were, 
when completed, formed into battalions, 
and arovedl of great service. I love the 
army, I know its use ; but I must never- 
theless own, that I was a great friend to 
the measure of establishing a national mi- 
litia, I remember the last war, that there 
were three camps formed of that corps, at 
once in thiskingdom. I saw them myself; 
one at Winchester, another in the West at 
Plymouth; anda third, if I recollect right, 
at Chatham. [Told he wasright.] Whe- 
ther the militia is at present in such a state 
as to answer the valuable purposes it did 
then, or is capable of being rendered so, I 
will not pretend to say; but I see no rea- 
son why, in such a critical state of affairs, 
the experiment should not be made; and 
why it may not be put again on the for- 
mer respectable footing. I remember, all 
the circumstances considered, when a 
pearances were not nearly so melancholy 
and alarming as they now are, that there 
were more troops in the county of Kent 
alone, for the defence of that county, than 
there are now im the whole island. 

My lords, I contend, that we have not, 
nor can procure, any force sufficient te 
subdue America. It is monstrous to think 
of it, There are several noble lords pre- 
sent, well acquainted with military affairs. 
I call upon any one of them to rise and 
pledge himself, that the military force now 
within the kingdom is adequate to its de- 
fence, or that any possible force to be pras 
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cured from Germany, Switzerland, or else- 
where, will be equal to the conquest of 
America. I am too perfectly persuaded 
of their abilities and integrity, to expect 
any such assurance from them. Oh! but 
if America is not to be conquered, she is 
to be treated with. Conciliation is at 
length thought of; terms are to be of- 
fered. Who are the persons that are to 
treat on the part of this afflicted and de- 
luded hah ? The very men who have 
been the authors of our misfortunes: the 
very men who have endeavoured, by the 
most pernicious policy, the highest injus- 
tice and oppression, the most cruel and 
devastating war, to enslave those people ; 
they would conciliate to gain the confi- 
dence and affection of those, who have 
survived the Indian tomahawk, and the 
German bayonet. Can your lordships en- 
tertain the most distant prospect of success 
from such a treaty, and such negociators ? 
No, my lords, the Americans have virtue, 
and they must detest the principles of such 
men; they have understanding, and too 
much wisdom to trust to the cunning and 
narrow politics which must cause such 
overtures on the part of their merciless 
persecutors. My lords, I maintain, that 
they would shun, with a mixture of pru- 
dence and detestation, any proposition 
coming from that quarter. They would 
receive terms from such men, as snares to 
allure and betray. They would dread 
them as ropes, meant to be put about their 
legs to entangle and overthrow them in 
certain ruin. 

My lords, supposing that our domestic 
danger, if at all, is far distant; that our 
enemies will Jeave us at liberty to prose- 
cute this war with the utmost of our abi- 
lity; suppose your lordships should grant 
a fleet one day, an army another: all these, 
I do affirm, will avail nothing, unless you 
accompany it with advice. Ministers have 
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your veteran troops; and in the midst of 
victory, and flush of conquest, have set 
ministers the example of moderation and 
of magnanimity worthy imitation. 

My lords, no time should be lost which 
may promise to improve this disposition in 
America; unless, by an obstinacy founded 
in madness, we wish to stifle those embers 
of affection which, after all our savage 
treatment, do not seem as yet to have 
been entirely extinguished. While on one © 
side we must lament the unhappy fate of 
that spirited officer, Mr. Burgoyne, and 
the gallant troops under his command, 
who were sacrificed to the wanton teme- 
rity and ignorance of ministers, we are as 
strongly impelled on the other to admire 
and applaud the generous, magnanimous 
conduct, the noble friendship, brotherly af- 
fection and humanity of the victors, who 
condescending to impute the horrid orders 
of massacre and devastation to their true 
authors, supposed, that as soldiers and 
Englishmen, those cruel excesses could 
not have originated with the general, nor 
were consonant to the brave and humane 
spirit of a British soldier, if not compelled 
to it as an act of duty. They traced the 
first cause of those diabolical orders to 
their source ; and, by that wise and gene~ 
rous interpretation, granted their professed 
destroyers terms of capitulation, which 
they could be only entitled to as the 
makers of fair and honourable war. 

My lords, I should not have presumed 
to trouble you, if the tremendous state of 
this nation did not, in my opinion, make it 
necessary. Such as I have this day de- 
scribed it to be, I do maintain it is. The 
same measures are still persisted in; and 
ministers, because your lordships have been 
deluded, deceived and misled, presume, 
that whenever the worst comes, they will 
be enabled to shelter themselves behind 
parliament. Thix, my lords, cannot be the 


been in error; experience has proved it; ! case: they have committed themselves 


and what is worse, they continue in it. 
They told you in the beginning, that 
15,000 men would traverse America, with- 
out scarcely the appearance of interrup- 
tion; two campaigns have passed since 
they gave us this assurance. Treble that 
number has been employed; and one of 
your armies, which composed two-thirds 
of the force by which America was to be 
subdued, has been totally destroyed, and 
is now led captive through those provinces 
you call rebellious. Those men whom 
you called cowards, poltroons, runaways, 
and knaves, are become victorious over 


and their measures to the fate of war, and 
they must abide the issue.: I tremble 
for this country; 1 am almost led to des- 
pair, that we shall ever be able to extricate 
ourselves. Whether or not, the day cf 
retribution is at hand, when the vengeance 
of a much injured and afflicted people will, 
I trust, fall heavily on the authors of their 
ruin; and I am strongly inclined to be- 
lieve, that before the day to which the 
proposed adjournment shall arrive, the 
noble earl who moved it will have just 
cause to repent of his motion. | 
Lord Osborne said, the motion for ad- 
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journment was the usual motion at this 
season of the year; nor could he see what 
good purpose it would answer to keep 
their lordships in town by short adjourn- 
ments ; 
could be taken without the concurrence 
of the other House. He supposed, that 
none of their lordships wished to get out 
of town, to enjoy, during the Christmas, 
scenes of festivity; on the contrary, if 
measures of great moment were to be taken 
under consideration soon after the recess, 
he thought that the closet, not an ineffec- 
tual attendance merely to adjourn, would 
be the properest scene for their lordships 
during that period. He could not deter- 
mine what truth was in the report of the 
defeat of Mr. Burgoyne; but supposing 
the transaction to be exactly as stated by 
the noble earl, in his opinion, that affair 
would be better explained by the general 
himself. He had a still stronger objection 
to enter into any discussion relative to the 
causes of that gentleman’s miscarriage ; 
and that was, that probably the general, 
by being captive, might be furnished with 
the means of striking on some ground of 
treaty, which might be acceptable to both 

arties. Many instances were recorded in 
hiory, where captive generals had learned 
' gontething material relative to the ultimate 
objects of their adversaries; when both 
sides being inclined to make concessions, 
matters being thus previously understood, 
the contest has terminated in an amicable 

treaty. | 
~The Duke of Manchester asked, how 
was it possible that any noble lord could 
decide on a plan yet in embryo? How 
could they turn their thoughts upon mea- 
sures to be pursued, while they were to- 
tally kept in the dark respecting them, and 
ignorant of that species of information, 
which could only enable them to delibe- 
rate with propriety. His grace desired to 
know what the overthrow of the army 
under Mr. Burgoyne had to do with his 
arrival? The Lords were not to hold a 
court-martial on his conduct. It was suf- 
ficient that the surrender had happened, 
to excite the enquiry of parliament. His 
grace hoped that before the adjournment, 
ministry would at least have suffered their 
lordships to have gone home, enabled, in 
some degree, to judge of the propriety of 
the measures intended to be pursued, in 
order to retrieve the honour of the nation, 
by allowing them that kind of information 
which would give them a proper know- 
ledge of the real state of public affairs; as, 


because no immediate measures. 
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however, his hopes had proved vain, he 
could not but lament the wretched fate of 
this country, and deplore with the noble 
earl, that although its danger became daily 
more imminent, ministry were so shame- 
fully inattentive to its necessary protec- 
tion. He concluded with lamenting the 
fate of Mr. Burgoyne, whom he looked 
2 as extremely ill treated, by those 
who committed to him the execution of 
an ie oe equally mad, impracticable, 
and absurd. 7 

The Earl of Suffolk observed, that the 
noble earl recommended short adjourn- 
ments, merely for the purpose of giving 
advice to his Majesty. He could not per- 
ceive what possible good could accrue 
from such a conduct. . That House was 
not competent to recommend any specific 
measures; they must have the roba- 
tion of the whole legislature. Whether 
for peace, or war, the measures r - 
ing America hitherto had been sanctioned 
by parliament ; and he presumed, to give 
them efficacy, it would be necessary to 
continue to give them the same sanction to 
the end. It had been thrown out that 
ministers wanted to screen themselves be- 
hind parliament. Parliament did this; 
parliament did that. As one of the num- 
ber, he disclaimed any such subterfuge, as 
ithad been termed. He believed parliament 
heartily approved of the measures minis- 
ters proposed ; he was certain the people 
saw the necessity of them; whenever 
either one or the other should think pro- 
per to change their opinion, he was ready 
to acquicsce; but in so doing, he would 
not be understood that he sought thereby 
any personal indemnity. He acted fairly 
and openly; he desired no more than to 
have his conduct as fairly and openly en- 
quired into. : 

America, it was asserted, would never 
treat with persons who, according to the 
language of the noble earl, had endeavour- 
ed to oppress and enslave them; but he 
presumed, whenever the time of negocia- 
tion should arrive, that the noble earl 
would find himself mistaken. His lord- 
ship had described the people of America 
as full of wisdom and’ good sense; he 
doubted not they would, on cool reflec- 
tion, know how to discriminate between 
those who all along endeavoured to fill 
them with false fears, and inflame the re- 
sentments of America, which had been 
created by these pretended fears and fac- 
tious harangues, from men who were ene 


gaged in defending the rights of the cre 
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pire, which had been committed to their 
charge. On the other hand, he was con- 
vinced, that the public here had judgment 
enough not to trust their dearest interests 
to those who had, from the beginning, been 
solicitous to throw every possible impedi- 
ment in the be of government; and 
who, of course, had assisted all in their 
power to cause those very difficulties they 
now affect so much to lament. He did 
not wonder, that some noble lords wished 
for opportunities to advise his Majesty ; 
but he could tell those lords, that their ad- 
vice would not be called for; they might 
give it in parliament, but no where else. © 
On the subject of the difficulty of pro- 
curing foreign levies, he heard it asserted 
with great confidence, that Switzerland, 
Holstein and Denmark had been applied 
to for troops; and, on a former debate, 
Sweden. He protested, if those powers 
-had been applied to, it was without his 
knowledge; consequently, he was free to 
say, they were not: nor if they had, 
would they, he believed, have all refused. 
It was true, difficulties had arisen the last 
are relative to the foreign troops; so they 
ad this; but as, on the former occasion, 
they were removed, so he flattered him- 
self they would on the present. The 
spirit of loyalty and sound patriotism, 
whatever endeavours had been made to 
damp it, was not extinguished. He had, 
within the last 48 hours, received offers 
of an important nature, without applica- 
tion or solicitation, from several parts of 
the kingdom, every corner of which was 
both able and ready to give aid. It was 
recommended by the noble earl, who first 
opposed the motion, to seep that House 
sitting the whole recess, by short adjourn- 
ments, to be at hand in case of any impor- 
tant event; to advise his Majesty, because, 
said his lordship, the King and people 
have been misled and deceived. That, 
the King and the people best knew—and, 
without they were each of opinion, that 
the cabinet had counselled insincerely and 
erroneously, this argument was entirely in- 
valid. He could not reconcile the incon- 
sistencies in the noble earl’s conduct and 
declarations: he himself had authorized, 
with his sanction, enquiries that were to 
_ be made on the 2d of February, and now 
he wished to fill the interval up with busi- 
ness of another and less important nature. 
The noble earl had reproached parliament 
with being the secret concealment of mi- 
nisters, the screen behind which they had 
always hitherto sheltered themselves ; for 
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his own part, he despised the resouree, and 
when a public enquiry should be made, he 
would trust his own personal exculpation 
to the justice of the House, and the justice 
of the people. He did not condemn men for 
wishing to administer their counsel in pars — 
liament, who would have no opportunity 
of doing it any where else; but till better 
proofs could be had of the want of ability 
and integrity of administration than had 
been offered to-day, he should, as one of — 
the number, look upon himself intitled to 
a share of the confidence they had hither- 
to experienced. The present motion was 
no novelty; it was a motion common to 
the season, with this difference, that it 
camea few days earlier than usual; be- 
cause the necessary business of parliament 
had been sooner dispatched. His lordship 
concluded with declaring, that the con- 
duct of a vagrant Congress, a Congress 
which no person at home knew where it 
had run to, was not to be held up as an 
object of example to their lordships. He 
added, that the spirit of a great nation was 
not to be broken by a single misfortune 5 
that the spirit of this country would, he 
doubted not, be roused by Mr. Burgoyne’ 
accident; that government itself would pre- 
pare to prosecute the war with vigour, that 
the King’s servants, however, would, in 
the recess of parliament, consider of what 
terms of conciliation were proper to be 
held out to America, and at a proper — 
time they would not fail to offer those 
terms. 

The Duke of Richmond attacked the 
earl upon his declarations of ingenuous- 
ness, and his disclaiming any desire to 
screen himself behind parliament. He 
urged the noble earl to keep his word, 
and say at once, and like an honest man, 
what he would advise as a proper measure 
to extricate us from our present disgrace 


‘and difficulty. He next attacked him for 


having said that the councils of those lords 
who thought differently from the King’s 
servants, would never be asked respecting 
the present state of affairs. He said, it - 
was the height of presumption for any mi- 
nister to hold such language: that it was 
but an ill compliment to the noble earl, 
through whose exertions, during the last 
war, the glory of this country had been 
raised so high, to tell him his opinion was 
of no weight: that his Majesty had cer- 
tainly a right to chuse his servants, but for 
one of those servants to forerun the King’s 
prerogative, and say who his Majesty 
would or would not employ, was at once 
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indecent and unparliamentary. His grace 
bid the noble earl remember, that he had 
but a few days since said, that he would 
give their lordships every official paper re- 
lative to Mr. Burgoyne, as soon as that 
officer should arrive, and the time for en- 
quiry was ripe. How could the noble lord 
keep his promise, if the present motion 
was carried? Was it not a scandalous 
trick, a mere device, to save his word, and 
yet avoid the enquiry, an enquiry of infi- 
nite importance to the nation; it was, to 
advert to the phrase he had in the prior 
debate adopted, mere joereyeny a piece 
of parliamentary jockeyship! His grace 
next arraigned the cabinet as materially 
inadequate to the purpose of planning, or 
undertaking such a. war as the present, be- 
cause there was not one military man in 
the council. The want of a military head 
to that body, had been apparent through- 
out the whole business, and it was mad- 
ness to pursue it, unless some officer of 
experience was admitted into the council, 
and would make himself answerable for the 
consequences. 

With regard to what the noble marquis 
had thrown out relative to the other House 
being adjourned, were the members of 
that assembly to guide the conduct of their 
lordships? Were they to become the — 
he had almost said — the school-masters 
of that House? He hoped their lordships 
saw their own importance too properly, 
and felt for their dignity too much, to look 
for example further than as their con- 
sciences directed. The noble marquis had 
Jaid a stress on general Burgoyne’s com- 
ing home charged with some treaty, the 
duke remarked, that if what the Gazette 
and the newspapers had said was true, re- 

ecting that officer’s publications in Ame- 
rica, he did not imagine the Americans 
would be much inclined to treat with him, 
or hold friendly parley with a man who 
had in such extravagant terms threatened 
death and desolation to all who opposed 
him. His grace mentioned the articles of 
capitulation having been published, and 
questioned the lords in office closely as to 
what they meant by proper terms of con- 
ciliation, and when they considered it a 
proper time to offer these terms, if the 
present moment was not that time. His 
grace went over the ground of the old en- 
deavour to treat on Staten Island, when 
the three commissioners from the Congress 
. insisted on their being considered as the 
deputies of independent states as a preli- 
minary, and in consequence of that preli- 
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minary being refused, the whole attempt | 
to treat proved abortive. His grace asked 
‘their lordships if the thirteen cclonies were 
not at this instant independent states, 
urged the standing out against that title as 
a ridiculous and dangerous punctilio, giv- 
ing it as his opinion that no terms what- 
ever would be accepted by America, un- 
less her independency was made the 
ground-work of the treaty. 

As to the state of the nation, the Lords 
would in time be possessed of the papers 
necessary to discover it. Thus much only 
was applicable to the present purpose. 
The militia afforded but a weak defence; 
and as to the handsome offer which had 
been boasted by one of the ministers, it 
would oe only a broken reed in the 
hour of extremity. On the sharp point of 
hope, confidence would expire. To what 
had the independent companies formerly 
raised by noblemen amounted? To only 
ten battalions, about 7,000 men. They 
were raised when the general ardor of the 
people was at the highest, when men were | 
unanimous in their opinions. Was this 
the case at present? Let the expedient be 
tried in order to discover the multiplicity 
of dissentient voices. But admitting that 
we could raise 7,000 men, such a number 
would not be adequate to our losses. From 
55,000 men, the army in America had 
been reduced to 25,000. A most cala- 
mitous reduction! and such as would re- 
quire more handsome offers than any 
which government would receive, to re- 
instate the loss. 

Terms of accommodation had _ been 
hinted as necessary to be offered at a 
proper season. Of what nature were the 
terms? and when was the proper season ? 
The noble earl in office had affected a shew 
of candour. Why did not his actions and 
his words agree? Why did he not speak 
out as a man? He had disclaimed the 
idea of screening himself behind parlia- 
ment, it was equally mean to screen him- 
self behind the veil of jesuitical secrecy. 
The noble lord had talked in an high strain 
of bombast about the mighty supremacy 
and the fundamental rights of this coun- 
try. The hour of defeat was not the time 
for such language. The question was not 
whut we wished to do in the spirit of con- 
quest; but what we were able to do by 
an exertion of strength. Could we con- 

uer America? We could not. We had 
ailed most miserably in the attempt. To 
talk, therefore, of a proper season, now 
was the time, befure we experienced 
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greater calamities. We had formerly 
claimed supremacy over Scotland by as 
valid a right of conquest ag that by which 
we claimed supremacy over America; yet 
this chimerical claim had been waved, and 
an union had taken place. If we would 
treat with America, we could do it only 
by waving all claims of supremacy, by 
giving up what in the high-flown spirit 
of Quixotism ministers had termed the 
fundamental rights of this country; we 
must treat with the colonies asindependent. 
A feederal union with America was the ut- 
most that could be expected. Before we 
could regain America, we must reconquer 
it. The fate of Mr. Burgoyne had evinced 
the folly of attempting a conquest. If 
conquest were impracticable, the inde- 
pendence of America had been alread 
secured. Was there any one of the mi- 
nisters who would say, that’ America was 
at this moment in a dependent state? As 
soon as the colonies had been declared to 
be out of the peace of the King, they had 
formed a plan of government. Protection 
being denied, the law of self-preservation 
became the rule of duty; a mode of go- 
‘verninent founded on the principles of self- 
preservation took place, and continued in 
efficacy ever since; colonies at this mo- 
ment were independent; we must bring 
them back by conquest to a dependent 
‘state. That measure we had alrcady tried, 
and it had been found to be impracticable. 
The only measure that remained was to 
negociate a peace with America on these 
terms; admitting her independence, and 
forming such an alliance, or foederal union, 
as would be for the mutual interests of 
both countries. 

Viscount Weymouth endeavoured to jus- 
tify the noble carl in office respecting what 
he had said about the opinions of the lords 
who opposed the motion, which the duke 
had applied as if the earl meant to say, that 
his Majeaty would not ask the opinion of 
those lords in general who were against 
the motion, and, in particular, that the opi- 
nion of the noble earl of Chatham would 
not be asked. ‘The viscount declared he 
understood the noble lord very difterently, 

_and that he was sure no particular ap- 
picaaan of his words was meant when 
e uttered them. In answer to what the 
noble duke had declared respecting ge- 
neral Burgoyne’s misfortune, and the ar- 
ticles of capitulation; with regard to the 
former, his lordship said he was heartil 
sorry he was forced to believe it, alshount 
@ proper state of that affair had not reached 
[L VOL, XIX.} ~ 
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government; with regard to the latter, he 
had, indeed, seen them in the newspaper, 
but would the noble duke think their lord- 
ships warranted in proceeding to adopt any 
measure of importance upon so slight a 
ground as newspaper authority? The vis- 
count concluded with declaring that his 
voice and heart were both for peace, as 
soon as sit could be made on terms whrich 
would neither insult the honour, nor injure 
the interests of the nation. 

The Earl of Shelburne replied to lord 
Suffolk, and reprehended him in strong 
terms for his presumption in saying, that 
the King would never call to his counsels 
those who opposed the measures now carry- 
ing on against America, or’ those who dif- 
fered from his present servants. He con- 
tended, this was not a language befitting 
the mouth of any minister, be his situation 


ee so high. The constitution repro- 


bated the idea; it wa3 saying, in so many 
words, that the most able and honest men 


' were not tobe employed and trusted with | 


the executive power, though contrary to 
the sense and interests of the nation. This 
government was a popular government, 
and in many situations, left the option 
with the nation at large. He could not, 
therefore; conceive how the noble earl 
| could pretend to controul public opinion, 
'go far as to predict what persons were or 
' were not proper to or would be employed. 
‘Such language was indecent, unparlia- 
'mentary, unjustifiable, and unconstitu- 
‘tional. The public were deeply interested 
in the choice of ministers; their dearest 
interests were committed to their charge. 
They ought to know whom they employ ; 
they ought to be satisfied of their ability 
and integrity ; and if they should be found 
wanting in both or either, I trust, said his 
lordship, they will exercise their inherent 
right, that of ministerial election. The 
public, in and out of parliament, are war- 
ranted in insisting, that weak or wicked 
men shall not be employed. The present 
administration come under that descrip- 
tion; they are ignorant, inconsistent, san- 
guinary, and every way unfit for their sta- 
tions; and shall these very men, full of 
blind confidence and temerity, not only 


ruin the nation, but answer for their so- | 


vereign, and impute sentiments to him to- 
tally unbecoming his station, and directly 
repugnant to the duty the constitution has 
prescribed to him? 

His lordship then entered into a view 
of the absurd conduct of the war. Ge- 
neral Howe is sent into the Jerseys, to look 
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Mr. Washington in the face, and then 
turn his back upon him. Mr. Burgoyne 
is directed to march to New York, or to 
effect a junction with Mr. Howe. Mr. 
Howe goes aboard his ships, and after 
beating to the southward, gets on the other 
side of Philadelphia. In the mean time 
Mr. Burgoyne is surrounded by the pro- 
vincials, and applies for succour to general 
Clinton. Mr. Clinton is in the very act 
of complying with the request, when he 
receives an order from Mr. Howe, for a 
reinforcement of 4,000 men, to defend 
himself in his redoubts, in the neighbour- 
hood of Philadelphia. What is the effect 
of this? Burgoyne is surrounded, aud 
taken prisoner, with his whole army. 
Clinton is weakened so much as Srobably 
to share the same fate, or at least the de- 
tachment from his army under the com- 
mand of general Vaughan is. New York 
and Rhode-Island of course become in the 
most imminent danger; and the provin- 
cials, on every side victorious, flock to the 
standard of Mr. Washington, who, by the 
aid of this additional force, either takes 
Mr. Howe and his army prisoners, or com- 
pels them to go aboard their vessels, and 
take sheltcr in New York or Great Bri- 
tain. This, my lords, is the general state 
of our military situation, according to the 
latest accounts ; and such is it in my opi- 
nion, that if I do not hear full and sulfi- 
cient reasons for this extraordinary conduct, 
that 1 protest I think Mr. Howe would 
deserve to be brought home in chains. 
His lordship proved in the strongest terms, 
the bad conduct of the war; the fatal 
consequences of which had even already 
been of such a nature, that the nation 
ought to have justice by a public trial and 
execution of the party really blamecable; 
adding, that if the minister could make 
it appear, that general Howe and general 
Clinton disobeyed orders, they ought in- 
stantly both be put in irons, and sent home 
to be tried for their lives; if, on the other 
hand, it turned out to be the fault of the 
minister, that minister should be forthwith 
seized, tried and executed; indeed, no- 
thing ought to be held a palliation of his 
guilt, or soften the severity of his punish- 
nent, but a frank and full declaration who 
it was advised him to take a part, or recom- 
mended him to the service of his sovercign 
at such a critical juncture. 

Fle wished not more than any of his 
colleagues in opposition, to obtrude him- 
self into office. The man who would 
enter unsolicited into the service of a 
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person, deserved to have his offers treated 
with contempt. ‘There was one very ma- 
terial reason why parliament should not 
be adjourned. It was this; parliament, by 
attending to the measures, could easily 
discover the incapacity of the ministers. 
The surrender of general Burgoyne, and 
the consequent disgrace of the British 
arms, was a fact which it was not in the 
power of sophistry to explain away. Al- 
most 6,000 men had been reduced to the 
necessity of laying down their arms. The 
whole of the British northern army had 
thus surrendered prisoners, and some ge- 
nerals of the provincial militia had escort- 
edthem to Boston. Some very respecta- 
ble characters, who came over in the War- 
wick, had proved the truth of this catas- 
trophe. A letter had been received from 
general Fraser which contained this ex- 
pression; ‘I am not on a bed of roses, 
yet I care not for my own person.” Some 
ot the most respectable officers had fore- 
seen the calamity which would happen to 
general Burgoyne; they had remonstrat- 
ed to him; but, regardless of their remon- 
strances, he had rushed on, and had met 
with his fate. How was this obstinate 
pursuit of a very desperate project to be 
accounted for? On this principle: the 
orders to Mr. Burgoyne were positive; 
he was to push through at any rate. The 
orders to general Howe, and those to Mr. 
Clinton, were not positive, but discretion- 
ary. ‘le consequences had been such as 
might be expected. General Vaughan had 
undertaken an expedition in which it was 
very probable that he would share the 
same fate with Mr. Burgoyne. Shoulda 
worse befal him, he was not to be pitied. 
The man who had most inhumanly reduced 
the town of Esopus to ashes, because it 
was, in his estimation, inhabited by a nest 
of villains, should be smitten for his cruel- 
ty by the scourge of justice. 

As to the state of the garrisons in Ame- 
rica, gencral Carleton had only three re- 
giments ut Quebec. The last advices 
from Ticonderoga mention the deplorable 
sickness which prevailed amongst the 
troops. What had been the situation of 
the affuirs? Had the smallest degree of 
unduimity prevawed amongst the officers? 
Very far from it. Mr. Clinton had been 
jealous of general Burgoyne; general 
Howe had not placed much confidence 
in Mr. Clinton; and general Carleton had 
shewn the utmost indifference for all those 
gentlemen. Xenophon ascribes the suc- 
cess of his retreat with the ten-thousand, 
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to the unanimity which prevailed through- 
out the army, and to the profound defer- 
ence which the officers and soldiers paid 
to each other. The opposite to this ‘had 
been the case in America. 

As to terms of conciliation, in treating 


with the colonies for peace, the object of 


independence, like the preamble to a sta- 
tute, should not be mentioned ‘until the 
body of conditions were adjusted. One 
good might result from the evil of defeat ; 
had America not been so successful, she 
would have been entirely thrown into the 
arms of France; she would have been the 
prepay of our enemies, rather than she 
would have submitted to our tyranny. 
The faint glimmering of hope still remain- 
ed. Were we wise, the feeble ray should 
conduct us, as the star directed the magi 
of the East, to the dwellings of peace. 
Should war be still our object, it would be 
infinitely more conducive even to the pur- 
suit of that measure, for general Howe to 
treat general Washington, as he did in the 
Jerseys, to look at him, and return to 
winter quarters in New-York. To sup- 
pose that America would ever negociate 
with those in whose sincerity she could 
not confide, was to imagine a very vain 
thing. The negociating talents of the 
pen ministers had been already tried. 

e first proposition of the noble lord 
(North) in the other House, had only sub- 
jected him to the pity of his friends, and 
to the ridicule of his enemiés. The pro- 
ject for the 82 per cent. revenue from 
Nova Scotia, had bes laughed at by every 
custom house officer in the British do- 
minions. The powers with which the 
famous commissioners had been entrusted, 
extending no further than to grant par- 
dons, and receive submissions, had been 
scouted by the Americans. Such proofs 
had the ministers given of the super-excel- 
lency of their negociating talents. Had 
their conduct of the war been marked 
with the trait of wisdom? Let the expe- 
dition of Mr. Burgoyne answer that ques- 
tion. It had been projected by the rash- 
ness of folly, and it had been attempted 
to be executed in the madness of despair. 
The overthrow of Mr. Burgoyne was a 
national misfortune of so great a magni- 
tude, that it was very astonishing the 
indignation of the people had not been 
rouzed. A disaster of not half so much 


consequence had thrown Spain into con- 


fusion. When general OReilly failed 
in the expedition against the Algerines, 
he was recalled with indignity; nor 
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could the populace of Madrid be re- 
strained from violence on the occasion. 
The people of this country were not 
of such complexional wannth as those 
of Spain; the loss of an army of 6,000 
men was a trifling calamity which hardly 
occasioned a rumour in our streets. The 
good sense of the public had been boasted 
by the ministers, as affording support to 
their measures. How many delusive arts - 
had been practised to impose on the good 
sense of the nation? yet the day of en- 
quiry would come. These convenient ad- 


journments of parliament were so many 


presages that it was near at hand. Minis- 
ters could not meet the force of their op- 
ponents’ objections; talk to them about 
the truth, and, like Pilate, they waved — 
the question, and adjourned the court. 
This was treating parliament as a mere 
engine of state; as ptrhaeat Raed for the 
registry of edicts. When England sub- 
mitted to this, her liberty would be lost. 
The liberty, of a free people existed no 
longer, than whilst the poorest mah in the 
community could demand redress of the 
first minister in the country ; and this as a 
matter of right. 

The House divided: Contents 47; 
Not Contents 17. Their lordships then | 
adjourned to the 20th of January 1778. 


1778. 


Debate in the Commons on raising 
Troops by Subscription without Consent of 
Parliament.] January 22, 1778. Sir 
Philip Jennings Clerke. Sir, I rise to 
fulfil a promise I made to several of my 
neighbours, before I left the country, 
which was, to enquire into the state and- 
circumstances of several new levies of 
troops, which have been lately ordered to 
be raised. The people of the country 
have been told, Sir, that the American 
war is the war of parliament; they are 
therefore exceedingly alarmed to hear 
that a large body of men has been raised 
during the recess of parliament, without 
their knowledge or advice, not the least 
intimation having been given by the mi- 
nister of such an intention before the ad- 
journment; on the contrary, the noble 
ord told the House he had a conciliatory 
proposition to make at their next meena. 
which he thought would end to the ad- 
vantage of this country. The noble lord, 
instead of a peace, hasproducedanarmy, an 
army raised under the auspices of persons 
who have never been noted for their loyalty 
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to their sovereign, or their attachment to 
the constitution. To know into what 
hands the sword is placed is the grand 
object of this enquiry. However neces- 
sary it may be to raise troops to eontinue 
this destructive war, it is incumbent on us 
to take care that the sword is placed in safe 
hands; that it is not turned against our- 
selves; and that these powers which are 
now employed to destroy the freedom of 
America, in the end may not endanger 
our own. The motion I am now going to 
make is, ‘* That an humble Address be 
presented to his Majesty, that he will be 
graciously pleased to give directions, that 
there be laid before this House an Account 
of the number of Troops ordered to be 
raised during the late adjournment of par- 
liament; specifying the different corps, 
and the names of the officers appointed to 
command them, and also the names of all 
the officers appointed to serve in each 
rank in the dilterent corps, and the time 
- each officer has served in any other corps 
in the army, previous to such appointment ; 
and the rank he held.” 

Lord Burrington had no objection to 
the motion, but thought that the number 
of troops raised was improper information, 
and therefore moved to leave out those 
,words, and to say, * an account specify- 
Ing the different corps which have been 
orderedto be raised duringthe late adjourn- 
ment, &c.’”’—The motion was agreed to. 

Lord North observed, he was happy in 
having it in his power to inform the House, 
that the purposes for which the adjourn. 
ment was originally proposed had not only 
been answered, by the active exertion of 
the various officers employed in the seve- 
ral departments of his ‘lajesty’s service, 
but that the voluntary unsolicited efforts 
of several loyal subjects, had also contri- 
buted to this effect. A subscription had 
lately been set on foot in several parts of 
the kingdom, that not only intimated the 
most valid indications of truly patriotic 
zcal, but also gave a most flattering ap- 
pearance of the public acquiescence in the 
conduct of administration. It was no 
little comfort to persons interested in pub- 
lic employments to observe, that the opi- 
nion universally entertained of their ma- 
nagement was not influenced by contin- 

encits that human sagacity could not 
impede, and it was a pleasure peculiarly 
grateful to an honest Englishman, that 
amidst such emergencies, the fortitude of 
the people should shine particularly con- 
Bpicuous. 
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Mr. JT. Townshend asserted the ex- 
treme impropriety in the conduct of ad- 
ministration, in making so long a recess, 
at atime they intended to adopt so im- 
portant a measure as that of levying and 
raising, within the kingdom, so consider- 
able a military foree as 15,000 men, with- 
out the previous consent of parliament. 
He said, if one regiment, raised in so un- 
constitutional a manner, could be justified, 
twenty, fifty, or any given number, might 
in thesame manner. What fence or pro- 
tection were the constitution and the laws 
against arbitrary power, if all its friends 
had to do, in order to establish such a 
mode of government, was to promote sub- 
scriptions for raising troops, and when 
they were raised and cmbodied, employ- 
ing them in support of their favourite doc- 
trines ? Respecting the purposes, to effect 
which those troops were to be employed, 
and the necessity arising from the present 
state of our ones parliament had no 
right at all to interfere, or they must have 
been the best and only judges of both the 
purposes and the necessity. Why, then, 
adjourn parliament without consulting 
them? He would grant in argument every 
thing those most sanguine for the mea- 
sure might wish to urge in its favour; but 
still, though the essence of the constitution 
was lost, it behoved ministers to at least 
preserve the forms of it; and not, by ad- 
journing parliament to a long day, on pur- 
pose to exercise its only great constitue 
tional power, that of granting raoney, in- 
cur the actual expenditure, and bind par- 
liamentary faith first, and then call upon 
that House, as a matter of course, to pro- 
vide for that expenditure. 

Lord North rested his defence, first, on 
the ground of necessity ; secondly, on the 
impracticability of imparting what was not, 
nor could not be known, to ministers at 
the time of the adjournment ; and thirdly, 
on their conduct being perfectly consti- 
tutional. The necessity, he said, would 
not be disputed; the very arguments daily 
urged by gentlemen on the other side, 
proved it beyond a possibility of doubt. 
The operations of the next campaign, in 
America, would call for the most vigorous 
exertions, if our colonies should obstmately 
persist in refusing to agree to reasonable 
terms of accommodation. It was not in 
the power of administration, before the re- 
cess, to bring the matter as a measure bee. 
fore parliament, because, in fact, except 
in a very few instances, they were total 
ignorant of what afterwards bunpencd. 
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Offers had been made; but in what in- 
stances; other than those already made; 
or how far they might be received er re- 
jected, could not, at the time parliament 
adjourned, be possibly in the contempla- 
tion of ministers. As to the Jast point, on 
which the right hon. gentleman had deli- 
vered his sentiments with so much vehe- 
mence and acrimony, relative to the con- 
tempt thrown upon parliament, and the 
breach of the constitution, he begged 
leave to draw a very different conclusion. 
The American war was a constitutional 
war; it was a popular war; and the offers 
made to the crown, and accepted of, were 
_ perfectly constitutional. The right of the 
supreme legislature was denied; arms had 
been taken up by our rebellious subjects 
in America, in maintenance of this denial ; 
a very loyal part of his Majesty’s subjects 
had expressed their abhorrence of such an 
unnatural rebellion ; and had, in proof of 
those sentiments, offered their persons and 
their purses in suppert of the constitutional 
rights of this country. 

Mr. Burke took notice of the zeal of the 
noble lord, and the warmth of his bosom 
for the public weal. He supposed it to 
be that zeal, warmth, and ardour, that 
had induced him to assist, if not to devise, 
the raising of men without the knowledge 
of parliament, and by that means acting 
unconstitutionally for the good of his 
country. He remembered that the noble 
Jord voted fur an adjournment of parlia- 
ment for six weeks, for two several rea- 
sons ; the one, to give him an opportunity 
of digesting an equitable plan of concilia- 
tion, founded on concession; and the 
other, to guard him from being shot 
through and through with the long arrows 
of militant opposition. It had turned out, 
he said, however, that another more sub- 
stantial reason existed for the adjournment 
of parliament—not of contriving proposi- 
trons of peace, but of securing force to- 
wards war, in an illegal, unconstitutional, 
and extravagant way. | 

He observed on the present crisis of 
Great Britain, that it was lamentable in 
the extreme. He said, he had the same 
day examined the state of our funds, and 
found that the 3 per cents consolidated 
stood at 714; and he begged leave to con- 
trast that with the state of the same fund 
in January, 1760, the fifth year of a war 
with the united House of Bourbon, when 
they were 79. In the latter instance they 
were 79, when we had funded 23 million ; 
and in the first they are 71, when we have 
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funded 5 million, He continued to ob- 
serve on the present mode of raising sup- 
plies, that he would consider its propriety 
In two separate points of view; first, whe- 
ther it was in respect of expence the most 
ceconomical; and secondly, whether it 
was in respect of strength the most effec- 
tual. He considered the first expence of 
raising @ regiment to be about 5,000/. 
So much we receive, supposing that the 
supplies flow from the voluntary gift of the 
subscribers. They are embodied in sepa- 
rate corps, habited, maintained for the 
war, discharged, and placed upon the 
half-pay list, all which, calculating the 
amount of half-pay at ten years purchase, 
would cost us 30,000/. so that we in reality 
receive 60,000/. as there are 16 regi- 
ments offered, to pay 480,000/. That this 
is economy worthy the people who con- 
trived it he was well convinced; the offer 
received was a seeming advantage, but an 
actual loss; for where there was ever oc- 
casion for multiplying the supplies granted 
by parliament, it was most ceconomical to 
raise them in separate corps, while the 
battalions already raised want more than 
one half of their war establishments, as it 
brings a double charge of officers both on 
full and half-pay, which charge constitutes 
the expence, amounting, as he said before, 
to 30,000/. for each 5,000. 

So far as to the ceconomy. As to the 
efficacy, he would only observe, that in our 
former wars, it was held prudent and expe- 
dient to advance the battalions from theie 
peace totheir war establishment, which was 
nearly double, mingling thereby the new 
with the veteran troops, and adding to the 
strength of the one the experience of the 
other. This, he said, was the practice of 
former times ; it was so done last war, and, 
as we were crowned with conquest, he’ 
would not believe that it was wrong, nor 
would he adopt any other mode in prefer- 
ence to it. He observed, ironically, that . 
of all the expedients used by a skilful mi- 
nistry towards redeeming public credit, 
none was ever more truly deserving of 
attention, or more worthy of applause, 
than the present. A charitable subscrip~ | 
tion was begun for the relief of the dis- 
tressed American prisoners, and the minis- 
try nobly caught at the contrivance, en» 
vied the small contributions made to re-- 
lieve the distress themselves had occa- 
sioned, and opened the strings and the 
mouth of a subscription-bag for the trea- 
sury. Convinced as they were, that the 
country would no longer be induced by 
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interest, to hazard ther money in sub- 
scribing towards loans, secured by go- 
vernment, they applied to their bene- 
volence, and, like a beggar asking a boon, 
received charitable donations from the 
pity-disposed people of this country. He 
said the noble lord in the blue ribbon re- 
minded him. of Pericles, who exhausted 
with misfortune, wasted with disease, and 
lingering with pain, walked abroad, be- 
decked with amulets, charms, and faws of 
old women. The loan now unfilled and 
unpaid, was his disease ; and the charitable 
contributions of his friends were his amu- 
lets and charms. He was ready to grant, 
that voluntary donations might be fairly 
interpreted, as proofs of a people’s affec- 
tion, but they were no less so of their real 
poverty. Private and public life exhibited 

regnant proofs, that solicitations on one 

and, or benevolences on the other, were 
the common effects of pride, poverty and 
pity. Persons might be mean from choice, 
naked from madness; but rags discovered 
an involuntary madness, or a poverty wil- 
ling to be concealed. It was true, that 
France, during the late war, in the midst of 
her‘national distresses, was assisted by the 
people, who delivered their plate for the 
public service. This was a glorious in- 
stance of national patriotism, but it was 
likewise a pps: of national poverty. The 
mention of the last war must recal to the 
minds of every person prescnt, the most 
disagreeable andl humiliating ideas, and 
fill the House, as well as nation, with re- 
gret. He then contrasted the state of 
this country at present, and at the period 
alluded to, in the most striking point of 
view ; and said, what added a particular 
aggravation to the nature of our misfor- 
tunes was, that every wicked, weak, or 
blundering measure was sanctioned under 
the name of the constitution ; every thing 
that was transacted in parliament, cabinet, 
or elsewhere, was sheltered under that 
venerable name. The use this word was 
lately employed in, brought to his recollec- 
tion, Dean Swift’s application of Whitshed, 
a prostitute Irish crown lawyer’s motto on 
his coach, ‘* dibertas et natale solum,” which 
would be applied by every man according 
to his own ideas, or as his interests led 
him. Just so with the noble lord; the 
idea annexed to the word ‘ constitution’ 
by him was very different to its true im- 
port in a limited monarchy. He might 
mention it as often as he pleased, and ring 
the changes upon constitution, constitu- 
tional, &c. but he might as well vainly ex- 
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pect that his garter would preserve him 
from the gout, or his ribbon expel a fever, 
as to imazine, that to prostitute the word 
constitution, would prevent an_investi- 
gation into his conduct at some future 
period. 

Mr. Dunning, whatever the noble lord 
might think, by no means approved of the 
Highlands of Scotland and the towns of 
Manchester and Liverpool taking the 
lead. When the nation, about two years 
since, were as busy in manufacturing ad- 
dresses, as they ure now in promoting 
subscriptions, he considered it as ominous 
that Manchester was the first addresser ; 
and he looked upon it equally ominous 
now, that she was the first subscriber. ‘He 
censured the conduct of the committee 
at the London Tavern, very severely, for 
the advertisements put forth by them, as 
both illegal and unconstitutional. He 
was certain that many displayed their 
names in the list, who were actuated by 
no such motive. It could not in its nature 
be voluntary. Men who lay under obli- 
gations to government, were compelled to 
this ostentation of gratitude, and their 
adherents, in their turn, made a virtue of 
necessity : so that nothing could be fairly 
inferred from it concerning the ‘inclina- 
tions of the people, or their acquiescence 
with government. He was not disposed to 
the invidious task of discriminating in a 
public catalogue, between the deserving 
and the undeserving ; but he could per- 
ceive, from the list of subscribers, that 
‘though the sagacity of some might be con- 
fided in, their establishing themselves into 
a committee, and being thereby in an im- 
portant national concern, a substitute for 
parliament, was an act that they were not 
qualified to exert. He therefore was led 
to propose an amendment in the terms of 
this subscription, and that for the future, 
when such proposals should be made, they 
should be required to say, ‘‘ for such uses 
as the parliament should think fit,’ and 
not as acommittee should please to direct. 

Colonel Barré proposed an amendment 
to the motion, and required that the uses 
for which the different corps had been 
raised, should be particularly specified. 
It was very necessary that parliament 
should know the peculiar purposes and 
destinations of all the different bodies of 
men that were levied under their sanction. 

This Amendment being complied with, 
the motion was carried. 

Mr. Fox observed, that it were happy 
for the ministry if the House could forget 
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the last war, and the bright lustre the Bri- 
tish arms had acquired by it: that it were 
well for their reputation, if the world could 
lose the recollection of the glorious suc- 
cesses that crowned the enterprises of 
Great Britain during that period; to the 
end that the contrast of the present dis- 
graces might not strike the nation so 
strongly, and render the contrivers of 
the measures which occasioned them, the 
execration of the people. The views of 
the ministry in holding out in such pom- 
pous colours the proftered aid of several in- 
dividuals, were specious andimposing; they 
wished to impress the people at large 
with the idea, that their measures were 
peer constitutional, or they would not 
vave met with such general support from 
the nation. For his part, he could not be 
deceived in that particular, as he knew the 
offers of support came from men of sucha 
description, as would be no credit to ad- 
ministration. Scotland and Manchester 
very readily concurred to strengthen the 
hands of ministers, who were pursuing 
measures so conformable to their own sen- 
timents, and to maintain a government s0 
exactly similar to that of their darling king, 
James 2, @ government which was pur- 
suing the steps that lost that prince his 
crown. [Here some gentlemen called 
him to order, as they conceived that he 
was drawing a parallel between the pre- 
scnt King’s reign and that of king James; 
Mr. Fox, however, qualified what he had 
said, and went on.] He added, that 
Scotland and Manchester were so accus- 
tomed to disgrace, that it was no wonder 
if they pocketed instances of dishonour, 
and sat down contented with infamy; but 
as he knew Britain in general possessed 
other sentiments, and would not continue 
in the delusion which had brought dis- 
grace upon her arms, annihilated one army, 
and dishonoured another, but would in- 
vestigate the cause of our misfortunes to 
the fountain-head, from whence the cala- 
mities of the war and of this campaign 
in particular had originated. By this 
means they might be able to discover 
the men who had done all this, and who 
had _ brought disgrace upon their country 
as far as lay in their power; although 
at the same time he owned no ministers 
had it much in their power to degrade 
this country, since a change of men 
wiped off the disgrace. To this end, he 
said, he renewed a motion which he had 
made before the recess. He said, it was 
impossible, that 10,000 men could be lost, 
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no unforeseen or extraordinary accident 
happening; if there was not a fault some 
where, in the plan, the execution, or 
both. That this fault could be found 
out only, by an enquiry into the instruc- 
tions given to general Burgoyne; that 
therefore as he hoped the gentlemen in 
administration had given no advice or in- 
structions, which could not bear the test 
of parliamentary enquiry, as he flattered 
himself, that the motion he was about to 
make would not meet their opposition. 
It were needless to have a parliament, if 
it could not call for information, and 
punish delinquents. He then moved, 
«‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, that he will be graciously 
fee to give directions, that there be 
aid before this House, copies of all in- 
structions and other papers, relative to the 
expedition from Canada, under lieut. ge- 
neral Burgoyne; and also copies of such 
parts of the instructions given to general 
sir William Howe, as relate to any in- 
tended co-operation with lieut. general 
Burgoyne.” 

Col. Luttrell attacked Mr. Fox for the 
general national censure he had thrown 
out against Scotland, and accused him of 
having declared in his own presence, that 
he would speak treason, when and where 
he pleascd. But this accusation relative 
to a private conversation drew a general 
murmur of disapprobation from the House. 

Lord North said, that if the hon. gen- 
tleman had not spoke treason, he had gone 
very near it. King James had been de- 
throned for endeavouring to subvert the 
laws, overturn the constitution, and reign 
without a parliament, The present King, 
on the contrary, was contending to esta- 
blish the power of parliament, and enforce 
the laws of the country. It was the duty 
of parliament to enquire into the conduct 
of ministers; to turn out such as had acted 
wrong ; and to keep out such as would 
wish to act wrong. When the names of 
the subscribers should be made public, it 
would then appear that there were men 
who had been always sincerely attached to 
the Brunswick family ; and that though it 
had been otherwise, it would be ungenerous 
and impolitic to impute the faults of the 

arent to the children. As well might 
1imself and the hon. member be called 
Tories, as the ancestors of both had been 
of that description of men. As to the 
proposed enquiry, he had not the least ob- 
Jection to it; he only found fault with the 
time of moving for it in the absence of 
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Jord G. Germain. He would therefore 
recommend it to the hon. member to sus- 
‘pend his motion till Tuesday next. 

Mr. Fox rose to explain the imputation 
of meaning something treasonable by his 
allusion to the government of king James. 
This he would maintain, that whosoever 
attempted to act contrary to the constitu- 
tion, could be no friend to it; that an at- 
tempt to tax three million of people, with- 
out their own consent, was unconstitution- 
al; and that as king James had been de- 
posed for exercising power not his own, so 
this country had been deposed from its 
natural dominion over America for usurp- 
ing a power denied by the constitution. 
As for the motion, he would not have it 
thought that he wanted to take any advan- 
tage of the-noble lord’s absence, and was 
willing to withdraw his motion for that 
-evening, and make it on Tuesday. 


_ Debate in the Lords on the Earl of 
Abingdon’s Motion respecting the Legality 
of raising Troops by private Aids without 
Consent of Parliament.) Jan. 23. The 
‘Earl of Abingdon said: Having a motion 
of very great importance to make, I think 
it necessary to apprize your lordships of it. 
I am greatly alarmed at the spirit that is 
gone abroad, and at the countenance given 
to that spirit, of raising, out of the medium 
of parliament, armies in Great Britain, by 

ersonal interest and private subscriptions. 

t is therefore my intention, in the course 
of a few days, to move, that a day be ap- 
pointed for summoning the Judges to at- 
tend this House, in order that their Opi- 
nions may be taken upon this matter. At 
present, I conceive it to be not only re- 
pugnant to the principles of the constitu- 
tion, but expressly against the letter of the 
law. Perhaps I am mistaken; if I am, 
and this mode of arming the nation be 
Fight, I too will exert my interest for the 
pup of raising a regiment; nat, my 

ords, to go to America, to be hazarded, 
perhaps devoted, but to remain in england 
to assist in protecting our liberties. If I 
am not mistaken, I shall trust that these 
violent measures will be immediately sup- 
pressed. He then moved that their lord- 
ships be summoned on the 27th instant; 
which was agreed to. 


Jan. 27. The Earl of Abingdon. Being 


now assembled, in consequence of the notice | 


-I gave your lordships of my intention to 
make a motion to this House, I think, that 


the high importance of the motion itself, 
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will render any support my abilities can 
give it useless and unnecessary. It is suf- 
ficient for me, that I feel myself actuated 
by an honest zeal (for honest I will call it) 
for the salvation of my country, in these 


times of the most dangerous experiments ; 
it is to your lordships’ better understand- 
ings, that I must submit. On this ground 
then, my lords, and because I hold it to 
be the privilege of every noble lord to call 
for the advice of the judges in point of law, 
I shall presume to move, ‘* That a day be 
fixed for summoning the Judges to attend 
this House, in order to take their opinions 
upon the present mode of raising ‘Troops, 
without the authority of parliament.”? 

The Lord Chancellor objected on seve- 
ral grounds, to the informality of the mo- 
tion. He said, no instance was recorded 
in parliament of any such motion being 
received. That the judges had no voice 
in that House, nor were ever present in 
debate; nor at any other time, in the 
manner now attempted, unless specially 
called upon. That when they were called 
upon, it was to decide upon matters of 
mere law, and upon questions previously 
framed; which questions were supposed 
to arise from facts already proved to the 
satisfaction of the House. Was that the 
case now? Was there any fact whatever 
stated to the House, on which a question 
of law could arise? Not one, nor one 
even suggested. On this cround of infor- 
matity, he contended that the motion was 
highly improper; nor could it be enter- 
tained for an instant conformably to the 
established usage of parliament. His lord- 
ship then said the annual Act passed every 
session, called the Mutiny Act, became 
necessary; because in time of peace, no 
standing army could be kept up within the 
kingdom, withoutthe consent of parliament. 
The last Act empowered his Majesty to 
raise 20,000 men. In that view of the 
question, if it should come out in proof, 
which was a fact within his own knowledge, 
that including’ the levies made during the 
recess, the whole of the troops within the 
kinedom did not amount to 20,000 men; 
then the measure, to which the motion was 
directed, was perfectly justifiable; for the 
Mutiny Act had been literally and rigidly 
complied with. Besides, though the mat- 
ter had not been just as he stated it, the 
House could not properly take cognizance 
of the affair. He understood, a noble lord 
in the other House who presided over the 


war department, had already delivered in 
estimates of troops propos 


to be raised ; 


‘ 
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therefore, though the number should ex- 
ceed 20,000 men, the embodying and re- 
gimenting of them would not take place 
till the measure had received a parliamen- 
tary sanction. If recruiting parties had 
been out, or men had been proposed to be 
raised, it was usual every day; prepara- 
tions in the recruiting service were neces- 
sary, because it was not the very instant 
men were wanted for actual service that 
they were recruited. He concluded with 
saying, that the Bill of Rights declared, 
that to keep a standing army within the 
kingdom, in time of peace, was contrary 
to law; but the present not being a time 
of peace, that provision did not apply. 
He wished the noble earl would withdraw 
his motion. | 

Lord Camden said, the motion well de- 
served their lordships’ most serious atten- 
tion, as it was, in point of constitutional 
effect, of a most serious and important 
nature. He begged leave to lay in his 
claim thus early, to be understood that 
the question did not lie within the very 
narrow limits which had been assigned to 
it by the noble lord on the woolsack. It 
seemed to him most materially to affect 
the privileges of parliament. He had not 
yet digested his thoughts on the subject, 

ut from its naked appearance and the 
arguments which came in support of it 
from the woolsack, the consequence of 
those arguments would lead, in his opinion, 
to the utter subversion of the constitution. 
On that ground, he could venture, in the 


first instance, to pledge himself, that he 


would prove that no such power, under 
any pretence, could be exercised, without 
the previous consent of parliament. But 
if there could, it would be the most irre- 
fragable argument with their lordships, he 
presumed, to do every thing which de- 
pended upon them, to apply a speedy and 
effectual remedy. He further contended, 
that the question was of the first magni- 
tude, and called for the most ample and 
solemn discussion. The measure of raising 
troops, without the consent, and during 
the sitting of parliament, was not only 
illegal, and unconstitutional, but a high 
Violation of the fundamental privileges of 
parliament. 
of the state, in point of measures offen- 
Sive or defensive, and to make provisions 
accordingly, was of the very essence of 
parliament; to take any measure there- 
fore, while the parliament was in being, 
and of course in an active, and not passive 


state, without previous information, con- 
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sultation, and advice, was an act little 
short of superseding its authority, and 
stripping it of its rights. 

he Earl of Effingham disapproved of 
withdrawing the motion; said he would 
be better pleased to meet the negative di- 
rectly, than have the eee after full 
notice given, postponed. If administra- 
tion meant to oppose it, they, it might be 
presumed, would not change their inten- 
tions, in the space of a few days. His 
lordship being reminded, that the motion 
was already withdrawn, insisted neverthe- 
less, as a peer of parliament, on his right 
to give his sentiments upon every ques- 
tion introduced into that House. 

The Duke of Richmond declared, that 
the judges were the attendants of the 
House, and entered into an investigation 
of the different import of the word ¢ at- 
tendance,’ distinguished from the word 
¢ assistance,’ as used in the Journals of the 
House ; deducing from thence, an argu- 
ment, that the judges, to whom the word 
‘ attendance’ was always applied, in strict 
compliance with their duty, should give 
daily attendance ; but on account of their 
other important avocations, that attend- 
ance was excused, and they were never 
expected to be present, unless specially 
summoned. His grace contended, that a 
motion for the attendance of the judges, 
by any noble lord in his place, was a mo- 
tion granted as a matter of course com- 
shia within the standing order of the 

ouse ; and that it was contrary to parlia- 
mentary customs to refuse it. With re- 
gard to the present motion, it was highly 
necessary that the judges’ opinions should 
be had. Government was flattered, as- 
sisted, and supported by Jacobites, Tories, 
and Highlanders, who were now (raising 
large levies of men, for the support of 
measures, which had proved tu be exceed- 
ingly injurious to the interest and honour 
of Great Britain: that this was a new and 
a very alarming case; that therefore it was 
well worth the enquiry of their lordships, 
and if found to be illegal, deserved their 
most pointed and severe censure. 

The Earl of es argued, that from 
what he knew of the present state of the 
army, and the necessity for having as 
many men as could possibly be collected, 
for the public service, the summoning the 
judges, for the purposes -declared in the 
motion, would not appear expedient at 
this moment; and that he, for one, should 
put his negative upon it. 

The Earl of Shelburne said, the national 
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concerns were indeed in a very precious 
predicament, if, when modes of raising 
troops, altogether new, and apparenyy 
unconstitutional, were publicly practised, 
upon a lord. of that House stating his 
doubts as to the legality of the manner 
of raising levies, their lordships were to be 
told by one of the King’s servants of the 
Inexpediency of attempting to solve those 
doubts, and on that ground only the at- 
tempt was to be frustrated; an attempt 
which went to an ascertainment, whether 
the constitution was or was not to be en- 
dangered. The earl declared, that he 
had arrived in town only the preceding 
evening, and had not found time sufh- 
ciently to investigate the subject; but that 
the noble earl had done him the honour 
to communicate his opinion to him, and 
that he clearly saw the noble earl meant 
to consider a grand constitutional point ; 
that therefore Me had attended: that he 
conceived the summoning the judges to 
be a motion of course, and although he 
was not willing to do the public so much 
disservice, as wantonly to sport with their 
property, by calling for the judges with- 
out occasion, he could not conceive that 
their attendance for one day would be a 
matter of great inconvenience, especially 
as he observed that the Chief Justice (be- 
fore whom as much business came as be- 
fore any one judge) found time to attend 
the business of the House pretty con- 
stantly, and scarcely ever failed when any 
question was to be put in the fate of which 
government was concerned. Not (said 
his lordship) that I think the Judges’ opi- 
nion of such mighty consequence; few 
questions come before this House of which 
your lordships are not as competent to de- 
cide as the judges. In grand _ national 
points I shall never be directed by the 
opinion of lawyers, nor will I goto West- 
minster-Hall to enquire whether or not the 
constitution is in danger. I speak there- 
fore now merely upon the rights and pri- 
vileges of parliament. 

Earl Gower objected to the withdrawing 
of the motion with a liberty to repeat it in 
the same words; therefore the noble earl 
had the option of now abiding by the ques- 
tion, as first put, or omitting that part of 
it relative to summoning the judges. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that if the 
matter propounded to the judges, when 
they did attend, was improper, the House 
might put a negative upon it; but in the 
first instance he had always understood 
that such a motion was never refused. 
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The Earl of Marchmont said, the judges 


were never Called upon by their lordships, 
but in two cases: 


one was in matters of 
right, pleaded at the bar; the other was 
relative to the legal construction of an act 
of parliament. 

} he Earl of Suffolk said, that the duties 
of the judges required their attendance ia 
another place, and that if their presence 
was required here, it might be productive 
of the worst consequences. 

The Duke of Richmond insisted, that 
during the sitting of parliament their 
proper place was on the woolsack; that 
they formed in some measure a part of the 
House; and that according to its rules and 
orders they were always supposed to be 
present. He said he would not admit of 
negative proofs, and cailed on the noble 
earl who spoke last but one, to produce a 
single precedent in which the request now 
made had been refused. 

Earl Gower acknowledged, that two 
judges during the sitting of parliament were 
supposed to attend; but he understood, 
and never heard it disputed, that it lay in 
the breast of the House, and not in that 
of a single member, to enforce their at- 
tendance. The reason of the thing point- 
ed out its propriety, because it was plain, 
what one noble lord might do another 
might; the consequence of which might 
be, that being called upon day after day, 
the public justice of the nation would 
stand still, and every thing would be 
thrown into confusion. 

The Earl of Mfarchmont mentioned what 
he called a case in point. He informed 
their lordships that he was present in the 
House at the time a motion was made 
in 1737, relative to the great riot in Edin- 
burgh, about captain Porteus, who was 
executed by the mob, in which a noble 
duke moved for the attendance of the 
Scotch Judges, relative to a point of law. 
The question was carried, but the Judges 
refused to attend, and the athair dropped. 
From this instance his lordship concluded, 
that though the Judges were ordered to 
attend, they night refuse to comply. 

The Duke of Richmond again insisted, 
that the Judges formed a part of the 
House; and asa proof that they did, he 
had enquired of the clerk, who informed 
him, that there were writs always issued 
previous to every new parliament, requir- 
ing their attendance; though they were 
not returned, like the peers’ writs, into 
that House. As to the point of inconve- 
niency, it was little; because, during the 
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terms, it was no great hardship upon the 
Judges to slip up from Westminster-hall, 
when the business of the courts of law 
were over. He had observed, that a no- 
ble lord (Mansfield) a peer of that House, 
and likewise one of the Judges, frequently 
attended in his place. When his absence 
could be dispensed with upon general as 
well as particular occasions, he presumed 
upon so vast and important a question 
as the present, neither the justice, nor 
legal business of the nation, would stand 
still, Since he was up, he begged leave 
to know from the noble lord, if the fact 
was as he had stated it, relative to the 
writs being issued out of that House, re- 
quiring the personal attendance of the 
udges? 

The Earl of Mansfield said, the fact was 
so; but as he had been a peer before he 
was a judge, he had never received any 
such writ. 

It was at length agreed, to defer the 
further discussion of the question, till the 
4th of February. The motion was ac- 
cordingly withdrawn. | 


Feb. 4. The Earl of Abingdon. When 
I made my last motion to your lordships 
for a call of the Judges, in order to take 
their opinions upon the legality of raising 
regiments for his Majesty’s service with- 
out the sanction of parliament, 1 had two 
reasons for doing so. My first was, my 
own conscious want of legal knowledge to 
decide upon so important a case. My se- 
cond, that the twelve Judges, like the 
twelve Apostles, being upright men, (and 
yet, my lords, even among these Apostles, 
there was one Judas Iscariot, who, as that 
reverend bench will tell us, betrayed his 
master; and with a kiss too, my Jords. 
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tion df his vote and conduct, to call for 
their attendance to this end: but, my 
lords, instead of this, I find that none have 
a right to information that are not in the 
majority. If the majority think fit, the 
Judges may give their opinion; if they 
do not, the minority must remain in ig- 
norance. 

It has been objected, that no single lord 
has a right to call for attendance of the 
Judges. In the first place, I deny the 
fact, that any single lord did call for their 
attendance. It was the voice of many, 
and of those who ought to have the 
greatest weight with this House; but if it 
had not been so, and I were alone in this 
motion, 1 would maintain the privilege in 
my own person. Let the Journals of the 
House shew an order to the contrary. 
Another objection was on account of the 
inexpediency of ae such a question 
to the Judges. Good God! Can it ever 
be inexpedient to know right from wrong ? 
Can it be inexpedient to determine legality 
fromillegality ? Isitnot ourduty to dothis ? 
I only ask to have the laws of the land ex- 
pounded to me. I required nothing ille- 
gal; all I desired was information; in- 
tending, that if this mode of raising men 
was legal, to propose an association of the 
independent Whigs of this country, for 
the purpose of embodying troops to defend 
the King and preserve the constitution. 
If it be illegal, how durst ministers coun- 
tenance and encourage illegality? A third 
objection was, that I had not proved the 
fact that regiments were raising without 
the sanction of parliament. My lords, 
this quibble might well become a pleader 
at the Old Bailey, but it was unbecoming 
in him from whom it came, and of the dig- 
nity of this House. Your lordships would 


God forbid that, under such semblance of | hardly force one of yourselves to bring 


attachment, there be any Judas Iscariot 
among our Judges!) I say, my lords, 
that the Judges having not now on the 
fetters of corruption, (for, my lords, cor- 
ruption has taken a higher course, and it 
is our legislators, and not our judges, that 
are corrupt) 1 was in hopes to have found 
in them, or at least in a majority of them, 
an honest and unbiassed opinion. These, 
my lords, were the motives of my motion: 
but there was still other ground I had to 
rest it upon. I had conceived that the 
Judges, being the constitutional attend- 
ants of this House, to advise with them in 
ponte of law, was the very reason of their 

ing so; and that it was of right in every 
peer, for the more safe and better direc- 


witnesses to the bar to prove a fact of so 
much notoriety. But, my lords, I will 
trouble your lordships no more upon this 
head. Perceiving that the present minis- 
ters are ready to vote away that pornces 
which a better ministry would wish to pre- 
serve, I shall withdraw my motion for the 
attendance of the Judges, and will take 
the sense of this House upon those points 
which were intended to be propounded to 
them. : 

My lords, it cannot be expected of me, 
that [ enter minutely into the discussion of 
the great and important question that I 
am now about to submit to your lordships’ 
consideration. As this would have been 
the business of the judges, had they at- 
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tended, so must I now leave it to the wiser 
and the better informed of this House ; 
but, my lords, as your lordships may ex- 

ect my sense of this matter, it is my duty 
not to withhold it from you. My lords, I 
will read to your lordships an Advertise- 
ment from a public paper, which I have in 
my hand. [Here the advertisement from 
the London Tavern was read.*] My 
lords, if this be not unconstitutional, I 
know not what is. In my poor opinion, it 
is not only the most notorious violation of 
the rights of parliament that has happened 
since the levying of Ship-money, but when 
I compare the cases together, and con- 
sider what has been done since, in the es- 
tablishment of our constitution, I can see 
no difference between them. They both, 
to me, appear equally unconstitutional. 
Charles the lst exacted money from his 
subjects, without the authority of parlia- 
ment. Here, my lords, isa set of con- 
tractors, under the immediate influence of 
the crown, and would-be-contractors, with 
such like vermin of the state, enterirg 
into a very large subscription of money 
(pending the sitting of parliament, and 
without its authority) for raising men to 
serve his Majesty, in what manner he shall 
sce fit. I am aware, I shall be told, that 
the one is a voluntary act, and that the 
other was the effect of compulsion; but 
this makes no alteration in the case. It 
was the thing obtained, and not the mode 
of obtaining it, that constituted the ille- 
gality. It was the money that Charles 
wanted, that he might have nothing to say 
to his parliament; and whether he ob- 
tained it by exaction, or by gift, the dan- 
ger and the illegality were the same. It 
is true, the Petition of Right says, * that 
no man shall be compelled to make or 
yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or 
such like charge, without common consent 
by act of parliament ;”? but, my lords, it is 
not by the letter of the law that parlia- 
ment is to be directed, but by its meaning, 


“© London Tavern, Jan. 17, 1773. 

* « At a meeting of several merchants and 
others, friends to their king and country, in 
order to support the constitutional authority of 
Great Britain, over her rebellious colonies in 
America. It was unanimously resolved and 
agreed, that a voluntary subscription be opened 
for the above purpose; and that the money 
arising therefrom, be applied under the direc- 
tion of a committee of the subscribers, in rais- 
ing men tor his Majesty’s service, in such 
inavner as his Majesty in bis wisdom shall 
think tit.” 
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and the spirit of the constitution. And, 
my lords, what is the meaning of the law 
herein, and the spirit of the constitution ? 
It is, my lords, and no lord of parliament 
will venture to deny it, that the king 
shall receive no supplies but through the 
medium of parliament; for this is to make 
the king independent of parliament, and 
to make parliament an useless burthen 
upon the nation. Money is power; money 
roduces armies, and against armies the 
iberties of this country cannot contend. 
And yet, my lords, here is money sub- 
scribing, in vast sums, for raising armies, 
to the use of the crown, without grant of 
parliament. 

My lords, I will repeat and aver, that 
there is no difference between this case, 
and the case of Ship-money ; for the crown 
is dependent on parliament for every na- 
tional supply. Let us now see what the 
Bill of Rights says. It declares, * that 
the levying of money for, or to the use of 
the crown, by pretence of preoraa 
without grant of parliament, for a longer 
time, or in any other manner than the same 
is or shall be granted, is illegal.’ My 
lords, to levy money is to raise money. I 
know no other meaning belonging to the 
term ; and is not this, then, raising money 
to the use of the crown without grant of 
parliament? and for the worst purpose 
too—for the purpose of raising men in 
arms; not, my lords, (as has been sug- 
gested, to mislead this House) as recruits 
for the army voted by parliament, but as 
new regiments, for the wisdom of the 
crown to dispose of. 

But now, my lords, I shall be told that 
this has been done before. I shall have 
precedents quoted upon me, and I shall 
hear that the same thing was done in the 
last rebellion. But, my lords, besides, 
that precedent cannot alter the constitu- 
tion, upon what plea was it done? Upon 
the tyrant’s plea; the plea of necessity. 
England was invaded by Scotch rebels, 
and the now loyal county of Lancaster 
was in rebellion too, against his present 
Majesty’s grandfather. This was the ne- 
cessity, and I gu it will never exist 
again ; but even when this necessity urged 
the measure, what was said against it? I 
will tell your lordships from a‘speech of 
Mr. Humphry Sydenham, in the House of 
Commons, in 1746; he said, * I must ob- 
serve that this way of raising money for 
the public service, by the subscription of 
private men, is such an incroachment upon 
the privileges of this House, and of such 
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dangerous consequences to the liberties of 
the nation, that, in my opinion, it highly 
deserves our censure.” * This was the 
language, even in those days, when we 
had a rebellion raging in the very heart of 
the kingdom ; an if it was then thought 
an incroachment upon the privileges of 
arliament, and of dangerous consequence 
to the liberties of the nation, what must it 
now be, when the rebellion, if it be a re- 
bellion, is 3,000 miles distant from us? 
There is one thing more I will bring to 
your lordships’ notice. The only excuse, 
for I will not call it an argument, I have 
ever heard of the right of parliament to 
tax the colonies, and of course for this ne- 
farious war, is, that if the colonies give free 
grant to the crown, as has been customary 
to do upon requisition, the crown might 


become independent on parliament for. 


| ee This was the cry of ministers, 

to hide their worse designs. This was the 
doctrine of our pulpits. It was the ter- 
rifying apprehension of parliament; and 
therefore, say parliament, the Americans 
shall not give and grant their own money 
to make the crown independent of parlia- 
ment, but we will give and grant their 
money for them. Let us not, then, my 
lords, suffer that to be done under our 
very noses, which was the pretence of le- 
vying a savage war upon America. Shall 
thousands and tens of thousands of pounds 
be laid at the feet of the crown, without 
even the knowledge of parliament, and 
those who do it receive honours from the 
crown for so doing, whilst we remain un- 
concerned spectators thereof? My lords, 
let our example inform the other House of 
Parliament of its danger. I confess, my 
lords, [am alarmed at these proceedings, 
and I will tell your lordships why. When 
Tories, Jacobites and Scotchmen, are the 
first addressers for taking away the liber- 
ties of three millions of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects in America, and are now the first to 
take up arms in this country, common 
sense tells me, that there is- something 
more in ‘this than mere loyalty to the 
House of Hanover. It is my loyalty, then, 
to the King, it is my duty to parliament, 
and my zeal for the tiberties of the people, 
that is che cause of my alarm. ‘These are 
the motives, which, from much loved re- 
tirement, has brought me forth into the 
busy scenes of life; and which nothing 
could reconcile to my disposition but a 
sense of my duty. My lords, I will now 


* See Vol. 13, p. 1352, 
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submit to your lordships, two Resolutions 
for the adoption of this House, without 
any other recommendation of them than 
their own importance: 1. ‘* That the giv- 
ing or granting of Money, as private Aids 
or Benevolences, without the sanction of 
parliament, for the purpose of raising 
Armies for his Majesty’s service, is gun 

etter 
of the law. 2. “ That the obtaining of 
Money by Subscription, and under the 
direction of a committee of the subscribers, 
to be applied in raising men for his Ma- 
jesty’s service, in such manner as his Ma- 
jesty shall think fit, is not only unconstitu- 
tional and illegal, but a direct infringement. 
of the rights, and an absolute breach of 
the privileges of parliament.” 

Ear] Gower said, that such language as. 
had been made use of by the noble earl, 
had never before been uttered in either 
House of Parliament. 

Lord Cardiff opposed the motion, from. 
the conviction of arguments deduced from 
experience. It was a practice that had. 
been observed frequently in the last war, 
to supply deficiencies by voluntary contri- 
butions, and then he did not read that 
ever its legality had been questioned. 
As for the reflections that had been affixed 
to particular countries and places, he 
thought they were disingenuous, and im- 
potent. He himself had connections with 
Scotland, but did not think himself there- 
fore less an Englishman. He was not. 
ashamed to acknowledge the affinity he 
bore to that country, for it reflected: not 
even the most distant imputation on his 
loyalty: they had offended against their 
duty; but did that imply a perpetual per. 
severance in sedition? They had given 
the noblest testimonies of their attachment; 
they had wiped out the stigma of traitors 
with their blood, and proved their alle- 
giance with their swords. 

The Earl of Effingham said, that it had 
been suggested by the noble lord who 
spoke last, that there was authority drawn 
from past practice to sanction the present 
method of recruiting ; but this did not ap- 
pear to be the case. In the last war, in, 
1756, ten regiments had been raised with- 
out the interposition of parliament; but 
then there was at that time a standing Act, 
called an Act ‘of Credit, by which their 
sanction was extended in such a predica- 
ment, to all the operations of the crown. 
He said, that so far from the concurrence 
of parliament being unnecessary on these 
occasions, that there was an act of parlia- 
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ment, made in the 2nd session of the 2nd 
parliament of Charles the 2nd, whereby it 
was expressly declared, that their coinci- 
dence was necessary to the existence of 
such a measure. [The Act was then or- 
dered to be read.] It appeared, that in the 
year after the Restoration, king Charles, 
from the nature of his preceding circum- 
stances, having been in want of money, 
had recourse to his parliament, who grant- 
ed him an Act for the raising it, with these 
limitations, that the time of subscribing 
should be restrained tu a certain period : 
and that no commoner should in his 
bounty be permitted tu exceed 200/. nor 
peer 400/. that these restrictions implied 
the power of imposing; and that the sub- 
scriptions, though in some measure volun- 
tarily conferred, had their origin and au- 
thority primarily from parliament. 

The Duke of Richmond said, such an 
Act, even in such times as Charles 2, 
made upon the moment of his restoration, 
when the purses and services of the nation 
were almost at his devotion, was a strong 
proof, that even the parliament of that day 
dreaded to strengthen the hands of the 
crown with benevolences and aids, without 
restricting them by the authority and 
limits of the great council of the nation. 

The Earl of Suffolk said, the royal pre- 
rogative varied withthe times. Being the 
executive part of the legislature, the royal 
authority was, in many instances, not sub- 
ject to the slow delibcration of parliament. 

n the year 1745, during the rebellion in 
Scotland, when the three celebrated re- 
bels, Kilmarnock, Cromartie and Balme- 
rino, were tried, lord Hardwicke took an 
opportunity on that occasion to obviate a 
. public clamour which had originated from 
the same kind of subscriptions that now 
prevail; and his opinion, as solemnly pro- 
nounced, his lordship had now transcribed, 
and begged leave to read to the House. 
«‘ The merchants and trading part of this 
great metropolis, one of the most useful 
and respectable branches of the commu- 
nity, to their lasting honour, associated 
themsclves, at the risk of their private for- 
tunes, to support the public credit of their 
country. Men of property, of all ranks 
and orders, crowded in with liberal sub- 
scriptions, of their own motion, beyond the 
examples of former times and uncompelled 
by any law; and yet in the most legal 
and warrantable manner, notwithstanding 
what has been ignorantly and presump- 
tuously suggested to the contrary.”’*— 


* See Howell’s State Trials, Vol, 18, p. 501. 
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Being convinced from these circumstances 
in the first place, that there could not be a 
nobler display of British spirit, than this 
unsolicited mode of assistance; and, in 
the second, from the great authority he 
had quoted, that it was entirely Icgal, he 
opposed the present motion as it then 
stood, and proposed an amendment, that 
immediately after the words, “ Resolved, 
that it is the opinion of this House,’”’ should 
follow, *¢ that voluntary subscriptions of 
money, to be applied towards completing 
the troops which his Majesty has ordered 
at this time to be levied for the public ser- 
vice, are contributions for legal purposes, 
made in a warrantable manner, and highly 
meritorious.”” 

The Duke of Richmond said, he was 
exceedingly surprised at this turn which 
was ‘given the main question, called an 
amendment. The noble lord who moved 
the original question had dealt fairly by 
the House, in explaining long before they 
met, the substance of what he had to pro- 
pose; the question was now totally alter- 
ed, and consequently many noble lords 
unprepared to speak to it; he hoped 
therefore the noble lord would withdraw 
his amendinent. 

Lord Camden contended on the same 
ground. As long as he had been in par- 
liament, he had never known an instance 
of the whole question being carried off in 
that manner. Did the amendment go to 
soften, or explain any part of the original 
motion, it would be quite parliamentary ; 


but to take it all away but a few formal 


words in the beginning, was such a step 
as he hoped, for the honour of parliament, 
would never be adopted in that House. 
The Earl of Mansfeld rose, and after 
expressing his sorrow that the arguments 
of the several lords who had spoken, had 
been founded in the spirit of altercation, 
declared, that the pain which he had felt 
on finding a debate conducted with ill- 
humour, induced him even at that moment, 
to rise and endeavour to conciliate the 
minds of their lordships, and bring them 
back to a proper consideration of the sub- 
ject on which both the original question 
and the proposed amendment were found- 
ed. The fairest and best mode of effect- 
ing this, would be to adopt the most frank 
and candid line of conduct, and to revert 
to the original matter before the House. 
The noble lord who opened the business 
of the day, had read two propositions 
and moved one. Precedents there were - 
doubtless, on the Journals, and those in 
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reat number, which sanctified the entire- 
Fy overturning a motion, by moving -an 
amendment, the form and purport of 
which were directly opposite to the intent 
of those words whose place in the motion 
the amendment was intended to supply ; 
but however such parliamentary craft 
might be supported by usage, when a 
question was seriously proposed with an 
intention to investigate a point worthy 
the attention of their lordships, he could 
not but be of opinion, that it was more 
noble, wise and candid, to canvas the 
merits of the question fully, and get rid of 
it by a negative upon a division, than thus 
to prevent its being entered upon by mov- 
ing an amendment, and rendering that the 
subject of debate. Having said this, his 
lordship declared, he wished the noble 
lord who moved the amendment would 
adopt his sentiments, and withdraw the 
amendment, which, if he thought proper, 
he might afterwards renew in the form of 
a motion; and urged their lordships to 
debate it, when the noble earl’s proposi- 
tions were disposed of, either by being car- 
ried affirmatively, or lost gn a division. 
The noble earl said, as he was upon his 
legs he would speak a word or two rela- 
tive to the propositions made by the noble 
earl, and which he meant to have given his 
sentiments upon, had they stood the only 
subjects of debate. They were in their 
nature and form two-fold. The first stat- 
ed a fact; the second grounded a resolu- 
tion upon that fact. He had several ob- 
jections to each, and some that went to 
both. With regard to the first, it was not 
regular in point of form; it stated a sup- 
posed fact, namely, that money was raised 
illegally and unconstitutionally. Where was 
the proof? How was the allegation made 
out ? Upon what had the noble earl rested 
it? In the opening of his speech he had 
produced—what? A public newspaper, 
from which he had read an advertisement, 
Intimating, that a meeting of merchants 
and others had been held at the London 
Tavern, when a subscription was entered 
into for the purpose of raising money to 
strengthen the hands of government. The 
words of the motion had no reference to 
the newspaper, or if they had, was that 
ground for their lordships to proceed upon? 
Was newspaper authority, and that vague- 
ly introduced, proof sufficient to establish 
a fact tothe satisfaction of that House? 
Did the newspaper shew that the money 
was raised illegally and unconstitutionally ? 


Their lordships would act most unbecom- 
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ingly to form resolutions upon matters of 
rumour; they could not proceed to decide 
sine teste et sine judice ; they must always 
have facts, matters proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the whole House to be facts, as 
the ground of their proceedings. With 
regard to the motion of the noble earl, it 
was a mere allegation without a proof, 
thence liable to challenge, liable to con- 
tradiction: for one, he discredited it; he 
could not believe that money was raised 
by the meeting of the London Tavern 
either illegally or unconstitutionally; that 
it was raised for the service of the King, 
he verily believed; and who should gain- 
say it? Every man might give the King 
money, as was well known; it was equal. 
ly well known, that every man might 
either give or leave the King land ; it had 
been often done, and no person ever 
dreamt of its being illegal. 

With regard to the second proposition, 
the very terms of it were inapplicable ; 
supposing the fact to be, that money was 
raised as the first proposition stated, could 
such subscriptions be deemed benevo- 
The donations so nominated in 
ancient times, though called free gifts, 
were notoriously the contrary ; men were, 
when a commission for public benevolences 
to the crown was issued, compelled to con- 
tribute, and if they refused, or with-held 
their proportion, they lost their liberty, 
and were sent to prison. At the same 
time let the noble Vords consider for what 
was the present subscription made—to 
assist the King with levy money; a mat- 
ter often practised, and always essentially 
serviceable to the state. The King, by 
his prerogative, was empowered to levy 
men and raise an army. Whenmen were 
raised, the new levies were reported to 

arliament, whose duty it was to provide 
for their subsistence, in case they did not 
think the levies improper, and pass a cen- 
sure upon them by giving their negative. 
The nation could not be injured in the 
present case, the professed purpose of the 
public subscriptions was to furnish addi- 
tional levy money to make the bountics 
larger than government generally gave, 
and by that means to ‘ania and render 
more easy the filling of the old corps, and 
completing the army. Supposing even 
that more men were raiscd than were 
enough to complete the number, what 
would be the consequence? The King 
must apply to parliament for more sub- 
sistence money. It was in the power 
of either House to negative the new le- 
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vies, and what then ? Why then, as many 
of the new levies as parliament nega- 
tiyved, must be disbanded, the money 
subscribed by individuals would be lost, 
and what mischief would be done the na- 
tion, or ‘what injury would the liberty of 
the subject, or the privilege of parliament 
sustain? In answer tothe argument urged, 
that parliament ought to be consulted as 
to the raising of men, previous to new 
levies of any kind, long experience had 
shewed the impolicy of such a custom, and 
therefore it was never practised. The King 
in raising an army, as in making a subsi- 
diary treaty, never applied to parliament 
till after each was effected ; and it had for 
ages been deemed a sufficient security to 
the constitution, that parliament had a 
power to disband the one, or set aside the 
other, by passing its negative upon either. 
The noble earl further said, that the 
uestion contained in the second proposi- 
tion was by no means new to him; he had 
heard it agitated before, particularly in the 
year of the rebellion, when twelve noble- 
men raised regiments, when voluntary sub- 
scriptions were frequent in all parts of the 
kingdom, and when the public spirit was 
so far roused, that in some parishes per- 
sons went from house to house, collecting 
and receiving contributions for the service 
of government. This latter matter, the 
noble earl declared, was thought highl 
improper by many, and for this reason—it 
in some sort approached the nature of the 
benevolences formerly obtained; for al- 
though it did not compel contributions 
from individuals under pain of imprison- 
ment, it was so far compulsory, that those 
who refused were marked persons, and 
held out to their neighbours as such. But 
even under this idea, it never was deemed 
a violation of the privilege of parliament, 
or unconstitutional; on the contrary, a 
very great magistrate, a very sound con- 
stitutional lawyer, and a most upright man, 
the Jord chancellor Hardwicke, who, as 
the House would, his lordship said, he 
doubted not, readily believe, was not apt 
to give his opinion without due considera- 
tion, had taken occasion, previous to the 
condemnation of the three lords who suf- 
fered for their assisting in the rebellion, to 
deliver his sentiments upon the legality of 
raising men by voluntary subscriptions of 
levy-money in the most clear and empha- 
tical terms, in the language of truth and 
conviction, in the very words which had in 
the course of the debate been read to the 
House by the noble earl who moved the 
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amendment: nor was the practice merely 
to be traced to that era; a more recent 
instance had occurred in the year 1759, 
when the common council of the city of 
London met in form, and voted levy- 
money.* The subscription, indeed, was 
not very great, amounting only to about 
7,000/.; it was followed, however, by other 
subscriptions of the great companies, mer- 
chants, &c. and sufficiently shewed the 
spirit of the people; and what then en- 
sued? Was it reprobated as unconstitu- 
tional? Were the subscriptions deemed 
dangerous and illegal? No. Mr. Secre- 
tary Pitt wrote a very florid letter back to 
the city, thanking them for their zeal, and 
applauding them for their loyalty and pub- 
lic spirit. The letter would be found to 
contain the secretary of state’s approba- 
tion of the measure conveyed in the 
strongest terms that language would allow. 
After a great variety of arguments, most 
of them supported by precedents, in proof 
that assisting the King with levy-money in 
moments of public exigency, was neither 
unconstitutional nor illegal, nor an in- 
fringement of the rights and privileges of 
parliament, the noble earl concluded with 
declaring, that he highly approved of the 
pe subscriptions for that purpose; that 

e thought the individuals who subscribed, 
acted avery meritorious part, and deserved 
every encomium their lordships could 
bestow upon their conduct. 

Lord Camden spoke in reply to lord 
Mansfield, and began with observing, that 
had tle noble earl early in the debate 
given his sentiments on the irregularity of 
quashing the motion, by moving an amend- 
ment totally foreign to the purport of it, 
he should have been exceedingly happy, 
as it might have assisted their lordships 
materially, by bringing on adebate on the 
question really before the House, and 
which was of too important a nature to be 
taken up hastily, or by the bye, as the 
noble earl had done. His lordship de- 
clared his aversion to speaking to any mo- 
tion which was not fairly and fully before 
the House; he could not, however, con- 
sistently with his feelings, forbear saying a 
few words in answer to the positions of the 
noble earl, who had, as it were, thrown 
out his opinion casually, although that 
Opinion, unresisted and unreplied to, gave 
their lordships a colourable pretext for 
passing a negative on the motion of the | 
noble earl who had made the two propo- 
sitions. 


* See Vol. 15, p. 945. 
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With regard to the matter of fact on 
‘which the first proposition was grounded, 
he appealed to their lordships, if any 
one of them felt the least doubt of there 
having been a meeting held as the adver- 
tisement in the newspaper specified, of a 
subscription having been agreed on and 
made at that meeting, and of that sub- 
scription being intended for the purpose 
of raising men without the sanction of par- 
liament. The points were too evident 
either to be argued away, or painted in 
any colours which would so disguise the 
truth, as to prevent its being obvious to 
every one of their lordships. The great 
matter, therefore, for the consideration of 
the House was, whcther the money so 
raised and applied, was adegal and con- 
stitutional act, or whether it was not a 
violent infringement of the rights and pri- 
vileges of parliament ? The noble lord who 
spoke last had contended, that the money 
was raised merely to be given in aid of the 
levy money; a matter which, in his hum- 
ble conception, so far from being provable, 
could not in any shape be maintained. 
On the contrary, the professed purpose of 
the meeting of the London Tavern was to 
subscribe money to raise men, a position 
daringly illegal and truly alarming. It was 
true, since the intended motion of the no- 
ble earl had been made public, the com- 
mittee who managed the London Tavern 
subscription had already altered their tone, 
and had advertised, that upon due consi- 
deration they meant to apply the subscrip- 
tion merely to the purpose of increasing 
the bounty money ; but this was an act of 
their own, not sanctified by, and expressly 
contrary to the design of their constituents 
when they became subscribers. ‘The pre- 
sent was a question of the most scrious 
importance that could be agitated before 
their lordships. Every gift to his Majesty 
for public purposes, was an aid, and had 
long since been wisely marked out, as a 
breach of the privileges of parliament. 
Nor was the doctrine, that ne mischief 
could arise supposing that more levies 
were made than parliament would approve, 
by any means a justification for raising 
them without the consent of parliament, 
even were the assertion true in fact, and 
let the noble lords ask their own feelings 
if it were so. When a numerous army 
was raised, might they not defy parlia- 
ment? Might not armed levies resist the 
silent votes of the senate? Might they not 
turn public plunderers, and assume the 
legislative power? And who would be able 
[VOL XIX. J 
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to prevent them? Would either or both 
houses of parliament, or even the three 
branches of the legislature combined, find 
it in their capacity to stop the mischief? 

These were not the sentiments of a lus 
natic mind, they were sentiments war- 
ranted by sound reason and common sense. 
History afforded instances of the danger 
of a large body of forces being raised by 
individuals; hence the caution of our fore- 
fathers against standing armies, hence the 
jealousy of parliament, and hence the wary 
eve with which parliament had always 
guarded the attempt of individuals to raise 
men. In times of great public danger, in 
times of uncommon exigency, what at 
other periods might be not only imprus 
dent, bat at all times illegal, might be 
warrantable. The tyrant’s plea, state ne- 
cessity, had sanctioned many measures not 
strictly justifiable with regard to their re- 
ference to the constitution. On this ground 
the raising regiments and other acts in the 
service of government in the time of the 
last rebellion, as mentioned by the noble 
lord, were to be excused; rebellion then 
stalked with giant steps towards the me- 
tropolis; it penetrated the heart of the . 
kingdom ; it was approaching the door of 
the king’s palace; and it was certainly 
right, in such a moment, to provide for 
the public safety, by the best means the 
nature of the case would admit: but, in 
his opinion, the case.was widely different 
now, nay, 60 jealous was he of injuring 
the constitution, by adding to the influ- 
ence of the crown, already most danger- 
ously great and extensive, that his lord- 
ship declared that he did not think a war 
in a distant part of the dominions a justi- 
fication of the King’s increasing his army 
without the consent of his parliament. 
With regard to the present subscriptions, 
he said he had not a doubt of their fallng 
directly within the meaning of the noble 
earl’s motion, each committee for raisin 
money to be used “as the King should in 
his wisdom think fit,’? that at the London 
Tavern, and that at Bristol, had assumed a 
legislative power, and had acted in that 
capacity in which the parliament only were 
empowered to act, agreeable to the spirit 
of the constitution and the meaning of the 
Bill of Rights. 

His lordship declared that he suspected 
the meaning of the subscriptions, and the 
use of the regiments raised, the rather be- 
cause the contributors to the first were 
chiefly contractors, men who gave a penny 
to the public purse with the view of rob« 
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bing it of a pound; and the latter were 
raised in Liverpool, Manchester, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow, in each of which 
places it was notorious many of those 
principally concerned in the last rebellion 
resided; he said, he could not therefore 
but be jealous of the sincerity of such 
loyalists, and rather think they had aban- 
doned the man in whose cause they for- 
merly were so active, than either the cause 
itself or the measures most advisable to 
further it. His lordship concluded with 
observing, that however he might admire 
professions of loyalty and attachment to 
the person of the King, he never could 
approve of such professions when they 
were accompanied with sentiments of pas- 
sive obedience and non-resistance. 

Earl Gower observed, that there was 
something in stigmatizing men now living, 
with the errors of their ancestors, more 
disingenuous than he could have expected 
from the noble lord. He was a neighbour 
of those places, and had all the reason in 
the world to believe them perfectly loyal. 

The Duke of Grafton was pathetic in 
his repetition of lord Camden’s arguments. 
He added that there was much to be ga- 
thered from history, and that war was at 
our elbows. Benevolences originated with 
Edward 4, and were very pernicious prac- 
tices. The present mode of raising troops 
by subscription, without the authority of 
parliament, might lead to serious conse- 

uences. It might end in a civil war. 

ncourfging private individuals to aid the 
crown with troops, ay afford a tempta- 
tion to accept offers from eastern princes 
of a dangerous nature to the liberties of 
this country. The noble duke averred on 
his honour, that some alarming offers of 
the kind had been made by the nabobs of 
the east. , 

The Marquis of Rockingham said, that 
the amendment was no more than a dis- 
ingenuous trick to get rid of a motion, the 
merits of which ministers did not choose to 
discuss. They were desirous of evading 
the arguments which they could not con- 
tend against. This had been the usage 
of administration for some years. How 
many tricks of office had been practised 
to evade a decision on the illegality of ge- 
neral warrants! The case of the Mid e- 
sex election had been craftily evaded. 
This was an inauspicious reign. To say 
that these were bad times, would be to 
censure ministry most severely, and yet, 
without the most false eulogium on their 
conduct, it could not be said that these 
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were good times. There had been a 
studious endeavour in ministers to evoid 
a public decision of constitutional ques- 
tions, and yet there had been more con- 
stitutional questions brought forward in 
this reign than in many preceding periods. 
These were so many proofs that jealousies 
had prevailed amongst the people; men 
were become suspicious of their liberties; 
the increased influence of the crown caused 
them to consider the throne in a metapho- 
rical light of a monstrous Leviathan, 
which was always ready to swallow up 
their liberties. The Nullum Tempus Bill, 
which would have lain dormant in ary 
other, had been agitated in this reign. 
There was no end in specifying the evils 
of the times; they crowded on the recol- 
lection; they followed each other like 
misfortunes; we could only lament the 
hasty advances they were making on the 
ruin of this country. . 

Lord Lyttelton observed, that he was 
not influenced at present to put a negative 
to the motion by any arguments concern- 
ing its legality, or illegality ; but because 
it was most undoubtedly founded on cir- 
cumstances that did not appear; and that 
therefore it might induce their lordships 
to condemn by anticipation, a measure 
which might in the event prove perfectly 
laudable. It was agreed on all hands, that 
they were the concomitant circumstances 
which rendered the thing culpable, and 
therefore, these circumstances not being 
at present explained, their lordships 
would be premature in their disapproba- 
tion, to censure what they did not under- 
stand. For this reason, he would vote 
against the motion at present, and so he 
would for the amendment; for as he would 
not censure, neither would he approve 
without understanding; and in both cases, 
he was equally in the dark with respect to 
those circumstances that could render the 
measure a subject either of applause or 
condemnation. 

Lord Suffolk then withdrew his amend- 
ment. After which the House divided on 
the earl of Abingdon’s motion. Contents 
30; Non-Contents 90. ; 

Debate in the Commons on Mr. Fors 
Motion for General Burgoyne's Instruc- 
tions.}| Jan. 27. Mr. Fox rose, and pre- 
mised his motion with lamenting, that the 
noble lord (G. Germain) was not in his 

lace; especially as he understood, that 
fis absence arose from a family misfortune. 
The reason however, which induced higs 
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to make his motion, arose from a calamity 
ef a higher and more extensive nature, 
no less than the calamity of his country. 
His motive for troubling the House was to 
inquire into the total loss, or rather ex- 
tinction of a British army. He should, 
therefore, make no apology for renewing 
his motion, because he was sufficiently sa- 
tisfied, that though the noble lord could 
not attend, his particular sentiments on the 
matter were well known. He humorous! 
observed, that as he wished well to his 
motion, so he could not possibly find a 
more proper person to second it than the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon, who last 
week :confessed himself a friend to it: 
though the noble lord experienced sad 
reverses in other places, yet in that House 
he never appeared in any other character 
than that of a conqueror; he therefore 
recommended his motion to his patronage, 
as under his protection it would infallibly 
be insured against misfortund: he then 
moved, for ‘“* Copies of all Instructions, 
and other papers, relative to the Expedi- 
tion from Canada, under lieut. general 
Burgoyne; and also, a copy of such Age 
of the Instructions given to general sir 
William Howe, as relate to any intended 
co-operation with lieut. general Burgoyne.” 
Colonel Luttrell expressed his abhor- 
rence of principles which led gentlemen 
to support rebellion; a rebellion which 
should meet with every loyal subject’s 
execration; a rebellion, for which any 
man should blush to be an advocate; a re- 
bellion, the promoters of which ought not 
to shew their faees, but to conceal them in 
dens and lurking holes. He could not, 
consistent with the duty which he owed 
his sovereign and the constitution, remain 
silent, when he saw a set of men combined 
together to betray their country, Plage- 
men without places; orators who spent their 
time in studying inflammatory speeches, 
and expending their incomes in having 
them published in the news-papers; rhe- 
toricians, who got their livelihood by pub- 
lishing their speeches in parliament ; abet- 
tors of treason and rebellion, combined 
purposely for the ruin of their country. 
{ Here he was violently called to order. ] 
Mr. Charles Turner repeated the words 
of the colonel which had given so muci: 
offence, which he had taken down in writ- 
ing ; and after shewing the very great in- 
sult offered to a respectable number of 
gentlemen, he, to mend the matter, and 
shew where the fault lay, said, that in his 
conscience he was convinced that the 
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ministry were combined to betray their 
country. 
Mr. Fox hoped the House would be- 
lieve, he did not rise to take notice of the 
entleman-like epithets thrown out by the 
on. colonel; he considered them un- 
worthy either of his attention, or the no- 
tice of the House. But, independent of 
all this noise and passion, he could not but 
be surprised, that because a motion came 
from his side of the House, it was to be 
disregarded. This was a matter of serious 
concern, and, if once admitted, would 
preclude all further debate. , 
Colonel Luttrell said, that the hon. gen- 
tleman had always declared himself a 
friend to revolted America; a friend to 
the revolted, without any particular friend- 
ship for them, must certainly be a friend 
to Bla revolt; what then, could he call 
su le but traitors? [He was again 
called to order’) ii 
Mr. Fox urged the great difference be- 
tween a ffiend to revolted America, and a 
friend to Hancock and Adams, and the 
other seditious leaders of the revolt. He 
stood, he said, in the former predicament ; 
and the minister in the latter. He would 
have conciliated the affections of America 
in time, and prevented at once the dismal 
consequences, which have ‘resulted from 
opposite measures; but the minister, more 
a friend to Hancock and Adams, and their 
adherents, than to America or Great Bri- 
tain, had taken every possible step to unite 
the colonies in the plan of independence ; 
and to. aggrandize those men, who, with- 
out the assistance given them in almost 
every act of government, must have re- 
mained at this day in the situation of pri- 
vate gentlemen, instead of acting, as they 
do now, one of the greatest parts on the 
great theatre of the world. As to the ac- 
cusation of his being an orator by trade, 
it was evident by the hon. colonel’s words, 
it was a trade he did not live by, as he was 
pleased to descrioe him as a placeman out 
of place ; and as to the guilt of oratory, 
he presumed the charge would fall as 
justly upon the noble lord at the head of 
the ‘Treasury, who had been as guilty of 
speaking with eloquence, as any gentle- 
man on his side of the House, and who 
besides had committed the crime to as 
great an advantage as any placeman out 
: place could possibly be suspected of 
oing. 
Lord North took upon him to accept 
the office imposed on him by the gentleman 
who made the motion, namely, to second 
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it, though he confessed himself much less 
qualified for such a task than the hon. 
gentleman ; he had at first said, he would 
give his assent to every enquiry that could 
be made into his conduct; he would stand 
to his word, nor wish to screen himself 
from a scrutiny which he was convinced 
‘would terminate to his honour: the noble 
lord for the American department had au- 
thorised him to assure the House, that he 
would not make the least opposition to the 
motion. Having strong objections to the 
time of making the motion, however in- 
clined he might be to support it when 
carried, the House would do him the jus- 
tice to acknowledge that he was by no 
means instrumental in bringing forward 
the enquiry : he insisted the more strongly 
on this, as his delicacy was not a little con- 
cerned in it; some gentlemen having been 
- induced to think, from an expression in 
general Burgoyne’s letter, that he put the 
affair upon this issue, that either the mi- 
nistry or himself were wrong.” As this 
was construed into an oblique reflection 
on administration, he would not be sup- 
posed to act from pique or passion: he 
therefore repeated it, that he expected the 
House would do him the justice to bear 
testimony hereafter, that he did not wish 
to promote the enquiry at that season. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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House for excluding strangers from the 
gallery should be strictly carried into 
execution. He next endeavoured to ex- 
culpate himself, from the charge of being 
disorderly; and said, the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Fox) did not call him to order, but 
observed, that he was very near descending 
to personalities, and that consequently he 
was going to be disorderly; but that the 
hon. gentleman had very good-naturedly 
poe him, by interrupting him, when 

e perceived he was beginning to grow 
warm. On the whole, he wished to be un- 
derstood, that it was the editor of the paper 
alluded to, not he who was the occasion of 
shutting the gallery doors. 

Mr. Foz rose to say so fur in justification 
of the hon. gentleman, that he did not call 
him to order for any unparliamentary as- 
sertion levelled at him, but because he 
seemed to insinuate, that as the motion 
came from his side of the House it must 
be rejected. The House at large con- 
ceived this in the same manner with him- 
self, and the hon. gentleman accordingly 
was called to order. If this, then, was the 
only accusation he had against the editor 
complained of, he did not think it so enor- 
mous: and though he was no advocate for 
news-paper exposure, he did not look upon 
it as a sufficient reason for excluding him, 
among other strangers, from the House. 
He was convinced the true and only me- 
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Commons.} Jan.29. Colonel Luttrell rose, 
and premising his intended subject with a 
few remarks on the injury of misrepresen- 
tation and abuse, or perversion of words, 
of a member of that House in his official 
capacity, complained, that in a certain 
morning paper, which he held in his hand, 
but which he did not name, he had been 
grossly misrepresented, and charged with 

aving, on a late occasion, behaved un- 
parliamentarily, and that for so doing he 
had received the censure of the House. 
He insisted a good deal on the calumny 
of such a charge, made many severe 
strictures on the conduct of the editor of 
that paper in thus aggravating and mis- 
stating tacts, which he hoped had been 
witnessed to be otherways by every member 
present on the occasion, and thereby ren- 


the debates and decisions of the House as 
public as possible. There was less danger 
of misrepresentation in a full company 
than a thin one, as there would be a greater 
number of persons to give evidence against 
the misrepresentation. The shutting of 
the gallery could not prevent the proceed- 
ings of the House from finding their = 
to public view; for during a certain period, 
when the gallery was kept empty, the de- 
bates were printed, let the manner of ob- 
taining them be what it might; and in fact, 
the public had aright to know what passed 
in parliament. 

The Speaker begged to have the sense of 
the House to direct his future conduct. 

Mr, Risby confessed, that he wished to 
have the gallery shut, not only against 
gentlemen but ladies; as the latter as 


dered him infamous in the eyes of the! well as the former, might dabble in party 


public. He considered such conduct as | 
too heinous to be forgiven, and therefore | 
he informed the House, that, for his future | 
safety and protection, he was determined | 


disputes, and have their predilections and 
preferences for one party before another. 
He thought at this time it was very neces- 
sary to exclude every stranger, since in the 


to move, that the standing order of the | course of next week a most serious enquiry 
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would take place, that might perhaps affect 
the lives and properties of individuals. He 
confessed, it might be thought odious to 
make the motion, nevertheless, if the mo- 
tion was made, he would second it. 

Mr. Turner intreated the hon. gentle- 
man to give up his intention of making 
the motion. He did not like a man that 
was afraid of having his speech published ; 
a man that weighed his words. He wished 
to see gentlemen warm when circumstances 
required it; their fathers were warm be- 
fore them ; they were warm themselves, 
and he hoped their children would be so 
after them. For his part, he should be 
always happy to see the gallery crowded ; 
and if one door was shut to exclude all the 
men, another should be opened to let in 
all the women. s- 

The Speaker said, that the conversation 
did not a little affect him, fur there was a 
standing order to keep the gallery shut 
against strangers, and he had, with the ac- 
quiescence of the House, relaxed it. He 
should therefore, as the affair happened to 
be mentivned, be glad before the House 
rose, that they would come to some deter- 
mination. 

Mr. Burke paid a very generous com- 
pliment to the Speaker, for having relaxed 
an some measure from the rigour of a strict 
decree; in so doing he had acted wisely 
and politicly. He was sensible no doubt 
that suninum jus was summa injuria ; and 
that some laws were better kept in the 
breach than in the observance. An odium 
still awaited the exertion of rigorous jus- 
tice, and to render it respected it must be 
made gentle. As to the matter then in 
the contemplation of the House, he had 
not a doubt about the propriety of opening 
the doorsto strangers ; considering it either 
as the channel of information to the con- 
stituents of the members, or as a school for 
the instruction of youth. Nay, as the 
source of information and amusement to 
the ladies, it was a matter of very serious 
concern, and ought not to be done away 
and sported with at pleasure. 

Mr. Vyner thought, that while every 
member had it in his power to order the 
strangers to withdraw, whenever it might 
de inconvenient for them to remain, either 
from want of room or from secret business 
on the tapis, there was no need of taking 
away the right entirely. 

General Conway spoke a few words to 
the impropriety of shutting the gallery ; 
and as a proof that it was not one indivi- 
dual alone who suffered from news-paper 
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exposure, he mentioned a falsehood as- 
serted of himself, which he laughed at and 
despised. 

Mr. T. Townshend declared it to be un- 
constitutional to shut the doors of the 
House generally against the people whom 
they sat there to represent ; he mentioned 
the exceptions when it was necessary, and 
the rules of the House could not be dis- 
pensed with, and at the same time, he 
passed a yery severe censure on all shame- 
ful misrepresentations of the proceedings 
of the House, and of the speeches of 
members. 

Colonel Luttrell owned, that the argu- 
ments of the hon. gentleman ee r. Burke) 
had staggered and influenced his former 
judgment, and he was now convinced, it 
would be odious to carry the order to its 
rigour. He therefore should not press his 
motion. © 


Debate in the Committee on the State 
of the Nation, upon the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s Motion, ** That no more of the 
Old Corps be sent out of the Kingdom.’’} 
Feb. 2. The order of the day being read 
for taking into consideration the State of 
the Nation; and for the Lords to be 
summoned ; 

The Duke of Richmond rose. His 
grace began with a solemn appeal to the 
House, whether the public affairs were not 
in a most perilous and truly alarming 
state ?. Whether the war with America had 
not cost upwards of twenty millions of 
money, and the lives of many brave men ? 
Whether three campaigns had not passed 
without affording us the least prospect of a 
change of circumstances in our favour? 
And whether it was not most materially 
incumbent upon their lordships to be per- 
fectly aware of the condition and resources 
of the kingdom, before they sanctified any 
parliamentary measure tending to autho~- 
rize the hazard of more men and money, 
in the continuance of a war which had 
already proved so expensive and cala- 
mitous ? 

His grace recapitulated the various ar- 
guments which had before fallen from him, 
relative to the impolicy of continuing the 
contest, the poe of an attack from 
the House of Bourbon, and the necessity 
of insmediately putting the kingdom into a 
state of defence. He then spoke particu- 
larly to the business of the day, complained 
of the late delivery of some of the papers 
on the table, the deficiencies of many, 
and the want of precision and plainness in 
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almost every one which had been pre- 
sented. Several were only brought in 
that very day, although the motion for 
their being prepared had been made nine 
weeks since ; and some of those which had 
been only then delivered, had been before 
the Commons for many days. Others 
which he considered as very material, had 
not been brought at all to either House. 
He pointed out the difficulty that there 
was to understand many of them, particu- 
larly the returns of the army, from the 
totals stating the gross complement of each 
corps although several of them were not 
full; and in proof of what he asserted, 
' mentioned the return of the artillery corps 
serving in Gibraltar, which was returned 
at 500 and odd, its full complement: 
whereas, the number actually fit for duty 
was short of 250. After adducing various 
proofs of his arguments from the papers 
themselves, the duke shewed that it was 
impossible to go fully into the enquiry that 
day; he should, therefore, content him- 
eelf with speaking to a single and very 
material point, relative to which the infor- 
mation afforded the House was adequate 
and complete. 

His grace then moved, * That their 
lordships resolve themselves into a com- 
mittee of the whole House,” which being 
agreed to, lord Suffolk moved, that the 
papers on the table be referred to the 
said committee, and then the duke named 
the duke of Portland as chairman. The 
lords in administration almost at the same 
instant named lord Scarsdale for the same 
office. This gave rise to a debate. 

The Duke of Richmond, in support of 
his nomination, said, he had no particular 
reason for naming the noble duke, but that 
his character and abilities entitled him to 
every honour their lordships could bestow ; 
and as it was always usual for the. person 
who moved for a committee of the whole 


House to be complimented with the nomi-: 


nation of the chairman, he wished the 
nomination might be adhered to, more 
especially as it would be a kind of insult to 
the noble duke were it set aside. 

The Earl of Denbigh called. loudly for 
lord Scarsdale, and said, as the business of 
the committee would be arduous, and the 
noble lord had been for years used to do 
the duty, be conceived he was the fittest 
person to preside then, and he did not 
doubt but the noble duke who had been 
nominated, would himself be of the same 
opinion. 

The Earl of Sandwich said, it was a 
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rule of that House for one person always 
to take the chair on such occasions. Lord 
Scarsdale had often presided with great 
dignity and credit to himself, and it would 
imply a tacit idea of his not having dis- 
charged his duty to the satisfaction of their 
lordships, if he were now set aside. The 
earl said, he had, for a great many years, 
sat in that House; that he remembered 
when lord Delaware was the constant 
chairman of the committees, and he never 
knew an instance of their lordships ap 


pointing a new chairman when the 
one was present. 

The Duke of Richmond said, it was an 
ill omen to the important business before 
their lordships, to enter upon it without 
the cordiality and amicable union of sen- 
timent, with which he hoped to find every 
lord inspired; that he was sorry to see 
party spirit so early burst forth, and de- 
clared their lordships had offered no solid 
objection to the noble duke’s taking the 
chair. 

Lord Camden contended, that there 
was no necessity for the chairman being a 
person of rotund sagacity and exalted 
talents. That there was not in either 
House, a person of the meanest capacity 
who was not fully equal to the discharge 
of the duty; that the business was ex- 
tremely simple and within the comprehen- 
sion of every one, but that as the duke had 
been first nominated, it was but just that 
he should take the chair, and that the lords 
in administration opposing it, augured ill 
to the enquiry, and savoured of the want 
of candour, and that inclination to give 
proof of personal prejudice which he, for 
one, detested, and had hoped would not 
have appeared in the course of the ve 
oo business then before their lord- 

ips. 

The Duke of Grafton asserted that there 
was no order or resolution of the House 
which entitled one lord to be chairman 
more than another, but that, in strict 
duty, each of their lordships ought to dis- 
charge the office in his turn. 

The Earl of Effingham said, if lord 
Scarsdale had so often done this duty, it 
was an argument why he should not then 
be troubled, but that the House ought to 
thank him for what he had done, and re- 
solve to relieve him from the like trouble 
in future. 

Earl Gower observed, that the usage of 
the House was in favour of the noble lord, 
who always presided in committees of the 


-whole House; that if, as had been ase 
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serted, it did not signify who took the 
chair, and that the office might be dis- 
charged by the meanest capacity, why 
. then depart from the established mode of 
proceeding? and if the present contest, 
who should fill the chair, predicted any 
thing, it must be, that the noble duke 
meant to create a difference of opinion 
about a matter, which he and his friends 
acknowledged was of no sort of conse- 
uence. 

Earl Talbot saw no reason for proposing 
a new chairman, but now the noble duke 
‘was proposed, it would imply some degree 
of disrespect to reject him. He wassorry 
to see a difference of opinion arise upon a 
matter of little consequence, and recom- 
mended his noble friends to consent to the 
first nomination. 

Lord Dudley allowed, that in the other 
House it was usual for the member who 
moved for the committee, to name the 
chairman, but in that House, the usage 
had been uniformly otherwise; because 
the chairman in committees of the whole 
House, if present, is looked upon in the 
light of perpetual chairman. Such being 
the rule, in his opinion, those who at- 
tempted to depart from it, testified a spirit 
of party, not those who wished to adhere 
to it. 

Their lordships then divided upon the 
question, whether the duke of Portland 
should take the chair, when the numbers 
were, Contents 33; Not Contents 58. 
As soon as lord Scarsdale had taken the 
chair of the committee, _ 

The Duke of Richmondrose. He in- 
formed their lordships, that he had suffi- 
ciently explained the importance and 
great objects of the present enquiry, and 
after the best judgment he was able to 
form on the great outline of the army, 

they would be to enquire what the force 
_ was in America in 1774, the year preced- 
ing the breaking out of the American 
war, what were the troops foreign and na- 
tive, sent from hence the three succeeding 
years ; and by comparing the latest re- 
turns with the whole of the troops in Ame- 
rica, or sentthither in 1774, 1775, 1776, 
and 1777, whatever the deficiency might 
appear, that would be the real loss of men 
by death, wounds, captivity, sickness, and 
slain in battle; and deducting out of this 
deficiency, those sick or captives, the re- 
mainder would give the total and actual 
loss. A similar mode of computation 
would answer for the navy. ext, it 
_ would be proper to enquire into the ex- 
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pences already incurred in the prosecution 
of this destructive war, and our resources 
in men and money, for another campaign. 
This would be doing business openly. it 
would inform us, what we had spent, and 
what it would cost us for the next year. 
It would lead us to enquire, what we were 
likely to get in return; but, above all, it 
would urge us to consider seriously of the 
probability of succeeding, and instruct us, 
if what we sought was equivalent to what 
we were about to risk, or if equivalent, 
whether the object was attainable. 

His grace acquainted their lordships, 
that the part of the enquiry, which he 
intended to enter into this day, would be 
confined to the state of our military de- 
fence within these kingdoms. He then 
proceeded to the performance of this 
task with a solemnity suited to the great 
interests which were to be taken into con- 
sideration ; and, with a candour, coolness, 
and precision, no less calculated to fix the 
attention, than to conciliate the good opi- 
nion, and court the confidence of those 
who might be supposed to differ from him, 
opened the leading objects which he meant 
to obtain in the course of the intended 
enquiry. His first observation was, that 
at no time were the affairs of this country 
in a more alarming and critical situation. 
The very business their lordships this day 
went upon was the mést irrefragable proof 
of it. Itimported, on the very face of the 
order now read, that their lordships were 
convened to enquire into, to deliberate 
and decide upon, the present tremendous 
state of the country. Henever meant to 
conceal, because he looked upon it to be 
his duty, as taking a leading part in this 
great business, to explain to their lord- 
ships the objects he wished to obtain by 
his several motions for papers; and the 
grand object of all, to determine on the 
most safe, honourable, and speedy means 
of putting an end to the American war. 
In the first instance, it would be proper 
to point out some preliminary matters, 
well worthy the consideration of the 
House. Our ability to carry on the war, 
so as to obtain the nal object to which it 
has been hitherto avowedly directed, that 
of compelling our colonies to yield to un- 
conditional submission; and supposing, 
contrary to the most decisive experience, 
that that object was clearly attainable, the 
danger of wasting our resources of men - 
and treasure ; and while, in the act of ex- 
hausting both, the danger of leaving these 
kingdoms in a defenceless state, and of 
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course at the mercy of foreign powers. If, 
in the course of the enquiry, it should 
come out, that the first was totally imprac- 
ticable, though no other impediment, 
more than had hitherto obstructed the 
execution, should arise; if the interfer- 
ence of foreign powers, as to the second 
contingency, should break the thread of 
the measures pursued for the last three 
years; in either of these events, it would 
follow, that the plan was impracticable. 
Out of both those considerations, another 
would most certainly arise, not directly 
connected, though originating from the 
American war; that was, the opportunity 
it would give our rivals in power and 
greatness to avail themselves of the weak 
state of the home defence; and from the 
circumstance of our fleets and armies 
being on the other side the Atlantic, me- 
ditate some blow which might endanger 
the safety, ifnot strike at the very existence 
of this country. The greater part of the 
prema here stated was in ae on their 
ordships’ table, particularly relative to 
the impracticability of conquest, and the 
weak state of our internal defence; and 
he presumed, the just suspicions we had a 
right to entertain of the conduct of the 
House of Bourbon, would not seem ill- 
’ founded, when that very construction was 
given from the highest, as well as most 
authentic authority. It was the language 
of administration in one of their most 
solemn acts. The very construction now 
made was delivered from the throne. The 
words of the King’s Speech were, ‘ that 
his Majesty had ordered a considerable 
augmentation of his naval force, on account 
of the armaments still continued to be 
carried on, in the ports of France and 
Spam.” 

He would now proceed to apply the 
reasoning to the facts. He would, from 
the papers on the table, satisfy their lord- 
ships that, after three unsuccessful cam- 
paigns, nothing had been effected towards 
the conquest of America. He would 
shew, that we had employed, during that 
period, the whole of our strength to no 
purpose; that our greatest exertions this 
year would fall considerably short of the 
two preceding; that we should not of 
course be able to effect, with a smaller 
army, what we were not able to do with a 
greater: and that, too, against an army 
considerably strengthened by numbers, im- 
proved by discipline, and rendered confi- 
dent by success. That the last assertion 
was incontrovertible, though we almost 
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stripped this country to the last man; that — 
supposing, for argument sake, our force in 
America, without calling any more troops 
from the home defence, sould be equal to 
what it was on the opening of the last 
campaign; yet, the passage in the speech 
alluded to, holding out strong suspicions 
of hostile intentions from France and 


‘Spain, pointed out the necessity of pro- 


curing a suitable defence for these king- 
doms. or 
His grace then proceeded to explain to 
their lordships his particular plan. The 
returns of the present state of the armies 
in America would shew the numbers of 
effective men serving there at the conclu- 
sion of the last campaign; and what would 
be ready to take the field early in the 
next; on which this plain question would 
arise; What additional forces could be 
spared, either to recruit the losses already 
sustained, or augment the whole army; so 
as from what has happened, to give a ra- 
tional prospect of success in the ensuing 
campaign? This would involve in it ano- 
ther question, which could only be an- 
d by administration. What treaties, 
or if any, with foreign powers? If there 
are any, will the troops taken into our pay 
make up the deficiencies: or are they to 
be made up out of the old corps in the 
kingdom, or the new ones now levying? 
If it should come out that there was no aid 
to be expected from the continent, then of 
course either the troops within the king- 
dom, or the new levies, must be sent to 
make up the deficiency caused by the last 
campaign ; or finally, the measure of Ame- 
rican coercion must be totally abandoned. 
Ministers declared the contrary; the war 


against our subjects in the colonics was 


intended to be pursued with all possible 
vigour. The inference was then evident, 
that some one or other, or all the methods 
mentioned, must be adopted. He hardly 
believed that foreign aid was much to be 
relied upon. He less expected that raw, 
undisciplined troops, could effect what ve- 
teran troops were~ unequal to. Conse- 
s iapeed the deficiency and losses which 
the army in America sustained in the 
course of last year, were to be ret ai 
from the old corps; which conclusion - 
fairly imported, that naked and defenceless | 
as we are, it was intended to render us 
more so, by stripping us of our old corps, 
To point out the cues | of rather adding 
to, than diminishing our home defence, the 
Resolution he meant to propose this day 
would be more particularly directed. 
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His grace then entered into a detail of 
the army now in Great Britain. He said 
the returns on the table made the amount 
to be 15,600. Out of this number, the 
officers commissioned and non-commis-+ 
sioned amounted to 1,230. The staff, in- 
cluding surgeons, surgeons’ mates, &c. 
577; the invalids 2,200, who were unfit 
for field service ; the cavalry, consisting of 
the horse and grenadier guards, and the 
blues, 400; the dragoons, consisting of 
dragoon guards, &c. 1,400; which being 
severally deducted from the total, would 
leave the rank and file to amount to about 
10,600. If it was further considered that 
London would call for a part of this force ; 
that the three great fortresses, which were 
the keys of this kingdom, would require 
men for garrisons, [supposed to mean 
Portsmouth, Plymouth and Chatham, ] and 
that garrisons would be wanting for other 
places of strength, though not of such im- 
portance; he could not possibly see, in 
the case of a sudden attack from France, 
or any other power, that we had any force 
we could possibly spare to meet our ene- 
mies in the ficld. It is true, our militia, if 
roperly trained to the use of arms, might 
e rendered serviceable. But he meant 
now to speak of troops fit for actual ser- 
vice, ready to mcet a veteran, numerous, 
and powerful enemy. He did not mean 
to take off from the merit of the national 
militia. He recollected how useful the 
proved during the late war, and doubted 
not but they might be rendered so again ; 
but the question was not now, how useful 
they were capable of being made. The 
point their lordships were most specially 
to consider was, what state of defence we 
were now in? The immediate application, 
then, he insisted to press on their lord- 
ships, from the present state of the army 
in this kingdom, was, to shew, in case of 
any such intention on the part of minis- 
ters, that it would be extremely improper 
and dangerous to send any of the old 
corps out of the kingdom. 

His grace next took a view of the state 
of the garrisons of Gibraltar and Minorca, 
and of the army in Ireland. The former, 
he insisted, were not defended by more 
than half their war complement; nor the 
latter, by half what had been deemed ne- 
cessary foe its defence, both by the Dis- 
banding Act, passed in the reign of Wil- 
liam 3, and an act of its own parliament, 

assed during the lieutenancy of a noble 

ord over the way (viscount Townshend. ) 

At the former period, it was thought ne- 
( VOL, XIX. } 
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cessary to fix the establishment at 12,000 
men; and at the latter, when part of the 
troops were drawn from that kingdom, to 
serve in other parts of the British empire, 
the Irish parliament consented to an aug- 
mentation of 3,300, on condition, and in 
consequence of a royal message, delivered, 
as he believed, by the noble lord last al- 
luded to, that 12,000 men should be kept 
within the kingdom, for its defence in time 
of peace. He observed, that the Irish 
SRTTIARnenE had, upon application from 
hence, sent -+,000 men to serve in America, 
which, with the deficiencies consequent on 
the difficulty of obtaining recruits, and 
other circumstances, had reduced the ef-. 
fective force in that kingdom, as he had 
before observed, to 4,8C0, with muskets on 
their shoulders, 

His grace then took a general view of 
the state of the military, both voted for 
home defence, and elsewhere. Ele said, 
that the troops for guards, garrisons, &c. 
were 2,000 short; and that there was a 
deficiency, upon the whole of the army 
voted for the garrisons of Gibraltar and 
Minorca, and for the defence of Great 
Britain, of upwards of 5,600 men. Whence 
he drew this conclusion, that out of the 
first recruits enlisted, this deficiency must 
be made up. And even then, as to the 
home defence, it would be no more thana 
peace establishment; 17,000 men were 
necessary for that defence in time of peace; 
he would, therefore, submit to their lord- 
ships, whether in so precarious and dan- 
gerous a state of things, foreign and do- 
mestic, it would be at all prudent to part 
with any of the old corps, when even it 
was known that they were so much short 
of what parliament and the nation judged 
they ought to be in times of tranquillity. 
His grace then moved the following Re- 
solution: — erie 2 . 

«© That this Committee, taking into con-. 
sideration the continuance of the armas 
ments in the ports of France and Spain, 
of which his Majesty was pleased to inforna| 
parliament in a Speech from the throve at. 
the opening of this session; and also taking 
into consideration, that a very large part 
of our naval and land forces are on the 
other side of the Atlantic ocean, and 
therefore not applicable to the defence of 
this kingdom upon any emergeney: and 
that the forces in Great Britain, Ircland, 
Gibraltar, and Minorca, are at this time 
Jess in number by 5,673 men than the 
establishment has been in times of tran- 


quillity and peace; is of opinion, that no 
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part of the Old Corps, which are left in 
Great Britain, Ireland, Gibraltar, or Mi- 
norca, can be spared for any distant ser- 
vice, without leaving this kingdom and its 
immediate dependencies in a most perilous, 
weak, and defenceless condition, thereby 
inviting a foreign war, and exposing the 
nation to insult and calamity.” 

The Earl of Suffolk said there was great 
impolicy in exposing to rival powers the 
weakness of our home defence; and there 
was great impropriety in parliament inter- 
fering to restrain the exercise of the crown, 
in the controul of the military force of the 
kingdom. He contended, that the effect 
of the Resolution, if agreed to, would be 
tying up the King’s hands from pursuing 
those very objects which had been recom- 
mended by parliament. It was the inhe- 
rent prerogative of the crown, to have the 
raising, directing, and employing of the 
military force of the kingdom; to restrain 
that exercise, or regulate it, would be in 
fact to suspend it. He said, it was not on 
the army the defence of this kingdom de- 
‘pended. The navy was our surest and 

est bulwark. Our ficets were hitherto 
irresistible; our navy was at present in 
the most respectable condition; and when 
that part of the enquiry came before their 
lordships, he had every reason to expect 
that the state of the navy would surpass 
every thing which had been predicted of 
it. The present numbers of. our army, 
which had been stated by the noble duke, 
proved nothing. Were they inferior to 
what they were the three preceding years? 
Most certainly not. The noble duke sup- 
tibia what was far from being certain. 

le supposed that rival powers entertained 
hostile intentions against us. So it had 
been said on former occasions repeatedly ; 
but nothing had yet happened to justify 
those assertions. As to the resources we 
had in men, little could at present be said 
on that subject. When the time came 
to propose any measure of that kind, would 
be the proper season to discuss it. The 
noble duke had drawn an inference from a 
passage in the King’s speech, extremely 
unjustifiable. 
son his Majesty recommended an augmen- 
tation of the navy in his Speech from the 
throne, was because armaments being 
continued in the ports of France and Spain, 
that those powers meditated some sudden 
and decisive blow against this country. 
Now taking the present flourishing state 
of the navy, and the conduct of France 
and Spain into consideration, he was in- 
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clined to think, that if nothing else, our 
state of preparation was no bad pledge of 
natural security. The truth was, that we 
had repeated assurances from the courts 
of Versailles and Madrid, of their pacific 
intentions; but as armaments were going 
forward in their ports, it was thought pro- 
per by his Majesty to recommend to his 
parliament, to put our navy in a respecta- 
ble state of defence. And it was impossi- 
ble, in the course of our political events, 
solely to rely on assurances. The nature 
and extent of dependence which ought to 
be put on the disposition of foreign courts 
varied with circumstances; sometimes 
they created an alarm; sometimes they 
deserved more credit than at others; some- 
times they contradicted themselves, within 
a short period; and again gave the most 
satisfactory explanations. Yet supposing 
that every thing suspected should be rea- 
lized; he thought it extremely imprudent 
to invite a war, by either telling our rivals 
in power or greatness, that we were un- 
prepared to meet an enemy. The motion 
tended to prove the first; his grace’s ar- 
guments went to prove the second. Ifwe 
had not men sufficient to defend us, they 
ought and must be procured : buthe trusted 
that was not thecase: avery shorttime would 
enable administration to provide every 
thing for our home defence in the worst 
event; and every thing necessary for car- 
rying on the measures to induce our rebel- 
lious subjects in America to return to their 
duty, upon reasonable terms of concilia- 
tion ; and as to the stripping this country 
of all the old corps, it was never in the 
contemplation of ministers. It might be 
thought proper to send some; but it was 
never intended to send all. Onthe whole, 
there was no particular reason to believe, 
that foreign powers had any intention to 
break with us; if they had, he had every 
reason to be satisfied, we were fully pre- 
pared ; and if the general interests of the 
empire required it, he had no doubt but 
that we had resources fully sufhcient to 
resist the most powerful attacks of our 
enemies. 

Lord Dudley said, hé was surprized 
that the sole defence of the nation was 
supposed, by the noble mover, to depend 
upon our military force within the king- 
dom. For his part, he had, from his ear- 
liest days, been taught to securely rest on 
other resources of strength, in such an 
eventual calamity as an attack or invasion 
of a foreign enemy. To suppose that an 
invasion from France was a matter in con- 
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templation, was a most extraordinary sup- 
position, and must be accompanied by an- 
other still more improbable, which was, 
that it might be effected without adminis- 
tration having any previous knowledge of 
such intention. The truth was, that there 
was not the most distant appearance of 
any such design; that though there had, 
experience had fully confirmed the im- 
practicability of such an attempt; for 
there was no instance in the annals of this 
country, in which an invasion had suc- 
ceeded, while we continued masters of the 
sea. If, however, any sudden necessity 
should arise for augmenting our land force, 
it was well known, that our militia, as they 
eee on a former occasion, during the 
ate war, would be of the most eas ser- 
vice. Besides, in the possible case, sup- 
posed by the neble duke, every man, it 
might be presumed, would arm in defence 
of his country. He recollected, when the 
plan of the militia was first struck out, it 
was proposed to raise 63,000 men. It 
was afterwards thought proper to raise but 
half that number; but in case of a foreign 
invasion, when every thing dear and va- 
Juable was to be contended for, it was rea- 
sonable to expect, that every member of 
the community would come forth, the no- 
bleman from his palace, the landed gen- 
tlemen, the great body of manufacturers, 
and labourers, would all unite to repel the 
attacks ef the daring invader: in fine, the 
Spirit of the nation would be its best secu- 
rity in the day of distress, should that ever 
arrive; and as to the Resolution, he 
thought it would be extremely improper 
at the present crisis; it could be produc- 
tive of no good, and might possibly sug- 
gest ideas to our natural enemies, which 
they would otherwise never have enter- 
tained ; on these grounds, he should give 
it his most hearty negative. 

The Duke of Manchester said, that the 
militia was not in the respectable state af- 
firmed by the noble lord; that when, 
during the last war, the militia proved so 
very useful, they were then upon entirely 
a different footing. Substitutes were not 
admitted ; the proper gradations in rank 
were carefully adhered to; the body of 
the people were satisfied of the justice and 
necessity of the war, and the superior ob- 
ligation of doing every act on their part 
dictated by that necessity. His grace 
spoke to several other parts of the question, 
and observed, that not a single solid ob- 
jection had been made to it: the facts 
were before the House; no man offered to 
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controvert or contradict them. The in- 
ference drawn from the passage in the 
speech from the throne was no less evi- 
dent ; on what ground, then, the opposi- 
tion to the noble duke’s motion arose, was 


more than he could possibly account for. 


Lord Lyttelton said, if the Resolution 
was agreed to, it would amount to a public 
acknowledgment, that we were unable far- 
ther to prosecute the war in America, or 
assert the rights of this country over the 
colonies. It would-be an actual declara- 
tion, on our part, that we were neither . 
able to defend ourselves, or chastise our 
rebellious subjects; and of course would 
be a direct invitation to the different 
branches of the House of Bourbon, to at- . 
tempt an immediate invasion of this king- 
dom. He condemned the impolicy of 
developing our national means of defence ; 
observing, that such a disclosure would 
operate both as to defeating our claims 
over the colonies, and as shewing the 
people of America how unequal we were 
to the task of obliging them to return to 
their obedience ; or of securing ourselves 
against the designs of our rival neighbours. 
He trusted, however, that the affairs of the 
nation were not in the desperate situation 
they were attempted to be held out to the 
public this night. The resources of the 
nation were great: its spirit was corre- 
spondent to them; there remained one 
man (Jord Chatham) who disapproved of 
rendering, or consenting to render, Ame- 
rica yet independent of this country. He 
dissented greatly and wisely from those 
who entertained a different opinion; and if 
war should be finally decided upon as ne- 
cessary to be continued against America, 
or should be commenced in our own de- 
fence, he was still, he trusted, equal to the 
conducting that war, and of carrying it on 
with success. So well conducted, and thus 
supported, he did not doubt but the effect 
would answer the most sanguine expec- 
tations of the real friends of their. coun- 
try. Be that as it might, in every point he 
had viewed the present motion, he was the 
more confirmed in its impropriety; it 
would be a public confession of our na- , 
tional weakness ; as such, he would never 
consent to embarrass government in the 
first instance; nor make a public confession 
of what, if true, should be concealed from 
our enemies. Though he objected to the 
motion, he approved of submitting to par- 
liament every fact which could promise to 
convey proper information. [Parliament 
were entitled to it. The calculations of 
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the noble duke, he presumed, were strictly 
accurate ; and if ministers were culpable, 
they deserved censure. Nothing of that 
nature, however, was so much as sug- 
gested. © The fact meant to be established 
‘was, that our force was unequal either to 
the object of home defence, or of asserting 
our dominion over America. If either was 
the case, they should be concealed, not 
only from foreign powers, but from our 
colonies, who, it could be no longer de- 
nied, had endeavoured to rival this nation, 
as well in power as in all its consequences. 
His lordship expressed his highest disap- 
probation therefore of agreeing to the Re- 
solution; but if he had no other reason 
than that of invading the prerogatives of 

, the crown, in the constitutional exercise 
of the executive power, that alone would 
be sufficient, as it would be the direct ef- 
fect of the Resolution, if agreed to. 

The Duke of Hichmond replied, that he 
expected to have heard sume of his asser- 
tions refuted before any lord would object 
to a motion, which the necessity of the 
times loudly called for. He said, all that 
had fallen from the noble earl in office, 
only went to an assurance that adminis- 
tration might be trusted, and that at a 
proper season they would secure the king- 
dom. Too much confidence had already 
been placed in the assurances of ministers: 
in consequence of which, America was 
nearly, if not altogether lost; three fruit- 
less campaigns had passed, and we were 
on the brink of ruin. The noble duke 
repeated his arguments on the propricty 
of his motion, ard added, that it was the 
duty of their lordships to advise the crown 
of the danger of the kingdom. 

The Earl of Effingham remarked, that 
neither of their lordships in office, so 
much as offered to controvert a single fact. 
The premises were acknowledged to be 
true ; the ground of objection stated was, 
that it would bea public declaration of our 
national weakness. He could hardly be- 
lieve that their lordships, when they said 
s0, meant to be serious. Did any noble 
lord want to be told, that the facts stated 
in the Resolution were already known to 
our enemics; nay, long before ministers 
were compelled to impart them to parlia- 
ment? Certainly not. Administration were 
sufficiently apprised of this circumstance ; 
it was therefore evident, that every argu- 
ment built on such an absurd supposition, 
as that the House of Bourbon were igno- 
rant of the state of our land forces in 
Great Britain, was at an end; consequent- 
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ly, when ministers objected to the proprie- 
ty of the resolution, it could only be to 
prevent a vote of parliament, which would 
tell the great body of the people our in- 
ternal weakness; pointing to the certain 
conclusion, that the conquest of America 
was impracticable, that it was dangerous. 
to pursue it any farther, and that there 
was an indispensible necessity for holding 
out reasonable terms of accommodation 
to our colonies. But he would admit, for . 
an instant, the most improbable of all.im- 
probable things: he would grant, that 
France or Spain knew nothing of the state 
of our national defence, previous to the 
moving this resolution ; te would even 
push this possibility a step further; that 
the vote now moved, though adininistra- 
tion acknowledged the facts, would be dis- 
credited, if it should receive a negative; 
but would be believed, if it received their 
lordships’ sanction: allowing all this, he 
still contended that it could not be pro- 
ductive of disclosing our national weak- 
ness, because the vote would be under- 
stood, by foreign powers, as the first in- 
troductory measure of putting the nation 
in a state of defence, sufficient to repel 
any attack which might possibly be in the 
contemplation of our enemies. 

Lord Camden ridiculed the idea of mock 
secrecy, affected by the noble lords on the 
other side, as the most barefaced insult 
ever attempted to be put on the good © 
sense and understanding of that House. 
The notion of conquering America was 
absurd at any time, but more so now, 
when France had in every thing, but mere 
form, declared America independent. He 
reminded their lordships, that the perilous 
situation which this country was now in, 
had been frequently foretold in that House. 
He particularly adverted to a fact, stated 
very early by the noble duke (of Grafton) 
of the two French gentlemen, who went 
to Mr. Washington’s camp ncar Boston, in 
the summer 1775, and from thence to the 
Congress at Philadelphia. This, he believ- 
ed, was the foundation of the connection 
between France and the colonies. Though 
the fact had happened several months be- 
fore it was mentioned to their lordships, 
yet administration seemed totally ignorant 
of its reality, and treated the transaction 
as originating in a mere spirit of curiosity, 
or mercantile adventure. What was the 
consequence of this first overture on the 
part of France? Early in the next sum- 
mer the Congress send Mr. Deane to the 
court of France in a public character; he 
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is followed by Dr. Franklinthe next winter, 
who is armed with more complete and ex- 
tensive powers. Henceforward every sub- 
stantial effect of the most solemn amity 
and alliance ensues. France opensa trade 
with our colonies; she sends them arms, 
ammunition, clothing, and officers to dis- 
cipline their troops, and instruct them in 
the art of war. During the whole of 
these transactions, remonstrances‘are made, 
promises given, explanations added; but 
still France, by one means or other, per- 
sists inthe same conduct. Ordinances are 
issued; those ordinances are no sooner 
made public, but they are evaded, altered, 
or modified in such a manner as just to 
amount to nothing. In fine, France cffects, 
by repeated mudes of evasion, her utmost 
wishes; sometimes holding a firmer lan- 
guage, at othcrs a more modcrate, and 
again making declarations of the warmest 
friendship, till at length she completes the 
first port of her plan, that of disuuiting 
America from this country, and giving our 
colonies just that species of assistance 
which has enabled thein now to defy our 
most vigorous exertions. She enabled 
America to do what America could have 
never effected witliout her—to withstand 
the whole power of: this country. 
Whether administration saw this in the 
early stages of the contest, or not, he 
would not pretend to determine; but he 
could say, that they had been repeatedly 
told of it; and that, when too late, they 
began to be undcceived. For notwith- 
standing the pacific assurances, and the 
delusive private promises and public acts, 
which had been boasted of with so much 
parade, it is now known that the ports of 
L’Orient and Nantz are blocked up by a 
British naval force. Three frigates are 
now cruising off those ports, to intercept 
succours going to America, and to put a 
stop to that very commerce which the 
French king, in his public edicts, pretends 
to prohibit. If ministers should carry 
their threats into execution, and, from 
remonstrating, resort to open force, he 
had not a doubt but a war must be the 
consequence. He prcsumed, that there 
was not a single member in administration 
would dispute it. He insisted that France, 
be the occasion what it might, meant 
from the beginning to take part with 
America. Ile was equally certain, that 
she intended a war with this country, 
when the proper season should present it- 
self. That season was almost present, 
and he was perfectly satisfied that a war 
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with the united power of the .House of 
Bourbon was approaching. It.»was certain 
in all events, and he had strong reason to 
believe, was not far distant. 

On the only two serious graunds on 
which the present ‘state of this country 
could be defended, much had been said 


by the noble Jords who opposed the mo- 


tion. The first was the very formidable 
state of the navy ; the second, the just de- 
pendence we ought to have on that consti- 
tutional mode of defence, our national mi- 
litia. Our navy was stiled our great bul- 
wark: it was represented as invincible. 
No lord in that Tlouse entertained a 
higher opinion of the prowcss of our sea- 
men than he did. The state of our navy 
not being properly inthe contemplation af 
the committee, he should defer giving his 
sentiments on the subject till enabled so to 
do from the papers on the table; but as 
that matter was already taken as granted, 
and relied upon accordingly, in argument, 
on the other side, he thought it his duty 
to declare his opinion, how tar such a de- 
fence ought or ought not to be relied on. - 
He would first premise, that however 
brave and skilful our seamen might be, he 
thought it presumptuous to say they were 
invincible. Hie was willing to believe, 
and experience had taught him to expect, 
that when a British fleet was equal in point 
of strength, number, &c. they would pre- 
vail; but allowing this, he should be ex- 
tremely sorry that in the confidence of our 
superiority, we should ever risk the fate 
of this country solely on our navy. Every 
kind of war, but above all, operations at 
sea, were liable to accidents, or might be 
controuled by Providence. ‘Winds, tides, 
&c. were not at the disposal ofhuman policy; 
nay, though all these should tend to hold 
the balance even, the conflict might termi- 
nate in our disfavour, and, according to 
the conclusions drawn from the considera- 
tion of our naval superiority, might end in 
our total destruction, if, in consequence of 
a defeat, a powerful and well-disciplined 
enemy should land in this kingdom: * The 
race was not always with the swift, nor 
the battle with the strong.”? Besides, 
there were instances, within his own me- 
mory, in which, though we had acknow- 
ledged superiority at sea, a from other 
circumstances before alluded to, that su- 
periority denied its aid in the manner con- 
tended for. One was, when there was a for- 
midable and alarming armament at Dunkirk, 
in 1743, at which time, the winds being 
unfavourable to the British fleet, the inva- 
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sion must have been effected, if the embar- 
kation had not been prevented by a storm, 
which destroyed: the transports, &c. des- 
tined to carry the invadersto the British 
shore; the other was ofa Jater date, when 
lord Hawke had the honour of defeating 
the fleet under M. Conflans, in 1759. In- 
deed, it required very little argument to 
prove the absurdity of trusting the safety, 
nay very existence of the nation, to so 
precarious a defence as that of our fleet 
alone. It was well known that France 
had at all times a powerful military force, 
in the vicinity of our coasts: and it was 
equally as well known, that in the space 
of twenty-four hours she might, by press- 
ing fishing-boats, small craft, &c. have it 
in her power, from Calais, and other ports 
in the channel, to invade us with such an 
army as would drive us to the necessity of 
fighting for our very existence and in- 
dependence as a nation. His lordship en- 
tercd, besides, into tlie consideration of 
what little dependence we ought to have 
.on our militia, from its present wretched 
and undisciplined state: and concluded 
with giving his assent to the Resolution, on 
the ground, that national security, at the 
present tremendous period, called for a 
suitable military defence; and that of 
course none of thc Old Corps, in the terms 
of the Resolution, could be spared out of 
the kingdom, without hazarding the most 
dangerous consequences, 

The Earl of Sandwich paid several iro- 
nical compliments to the noble lord who 
spoke last, on his great knowledge, ta- 
Jents, and volubility of spcech, but which, 
in the present instance, he feared had run 
away with his judgment. He presumed 
the learned lord did not mean to expose 
our national weakness by assenting to the 
motion. He supposed the contrary: and 
was inclined to think so from the noble 
lord’s own argument; for surely if his 
lordship imagined the nation to be in the 
weak and detenceless state which the re- 
solution was supposed to import, he could 
never have brought himself to point out 
the means of invading us, or instruct our 
enemies to attack us with success: he 
could never have described the wretched 
state of the national militia, or asserted, 
that a British fleet might be beaten upon 
an equality; that the uncertainty of winds 
and tides rendered our naval defence pre- 
carious, and not to be at all depended on. 
Much less would the noble lord have al- 
luded to instances in support of those ar- 
guments, and, on the whole, have con- 
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tended, that in spite of our naval superio- 
rity France might, at any time, in the 
space of twenty-four hours, collect flat- 
bottomed boats, fishing vessels, and other 
small craft, and land an army in this island 
without interruption.—His lordship pro- 
ceeded to expose what he called their ab- 
surdity ; he said, the learned lord pos- 
sessed such transcendent abilities, such a 
crowd of ideas, was blessed with such 
prompt utterance, and such a weight of 
eloquence, he was always happy in hear- 
ing him speak on subjects he understood ; 
but assured him, he never desired to find 
him on salt water; there he was clearly 
out of his element. This being the case, 
though he would scarcely venture to con- 
tend with the learned lord upon any other 
subject, he would take the liberty to set 
his lordship right; previous to which he 
thought proper to give his general senti- 
ments as to the effect of the enquiry. He 
said he was, from the first steps taken in 
this business, totally against disclosing any 


matter which might tend to expose to fo- 


reign powers the state of this kingdom ; 
or, in general, that of our naval or mili- 
tary strength; and his reasons were, that 
whatever was said in that House, imme- 
diately gotabroad. He perceived that the 
space below the bar was crowded; he 
would not determine on the propriety or 
impropriety of admitting strangers; but 
certainly it was a fair consequence to draw, 
that foreign powers had their emissaries in 
that House, who would, by the very first 
opportunity, transmit home an account of 
what was then passing. Such being the 
case, he should have hardly thought it ne- 
cessary to reply to the matters thrown out 
by the Icarned lord ; but that his silence 
might be construed into an acquiescence 
in what had been urged by his lordship. 
On the first fact alluded to by the noble 
lord, relative to the armament at Dunkirk, 
when the late marshal Saxe came there, 
to command the troops destined to invade 
this kingdom, he contended, that the pro- 
ject was deemed wild, absurd, and imprac- 
ticable; and the event proved it was s0; 
for the vessels being obliged to lie in an 
open, dangerous road, the first heavy gale 
of wind which happened destroyed the 
transport vessels, dashed them against each 
other, which ended in their destruction, 
and defeated the project. Independent of 
this circumstance, he said, as long as we 
have a superior fleet, no embarkation at 
any port in the channel can possibly suc- 
ceed. And even while the armament at 
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Dunkirk was pending, he saw hogsheads 
of letters, both from persons resident at 
Dunkirk and elsewhere, and from officers 
serving in the intended expedition, totally 
reprobating the absurdity and impractica- 
bility of the attempt, and earnestly wish- 
ing all thoughts of it were laid aside. 

His lordship next ridiculed the learned 
lord’s assertions of an invasion from Ca- 
lais. ‘The learned lord must first suppose, 
that an armament could be collected, 
without our having any previous know- 
ledge of it; and must likewise suppose, 
that, when collected and ready to sail, our 
fleet in the Downs would rest inactive, 
and let the armament pass without de- 
stroying it. But even granting that all 
impediments of this kind were removed, 
where could the enemy land? Such an 
armament, consisting of flat bottomed 
boats, &c. could not be supposed fit to 
keep the sea; if not, then he should be 
obliged to the learned lord, to land, as 
well as he had collected, this armament. 

The learned lord had been almost as 
unlucky in his military, as iv his naval as- 
sertions. Indeed, he seemed to be equally 
ignorant of them both. He had con- 
demned the employing of substitutes in 
the militia; now in his apprehension, the 
employing of substitutes was the very cir- 
cumstance which rendered the militia re- 
spectable ; and would, if occasion should 
make it necessary, render it formidable. 
Instead of giving us decrepid, unservice- 
able men, it had a direct contrary effect. 
It was the cause of filling the militia corps 
with able men. The grocer, manufac- 
turer, &c. who knew nothing: of military 
discipline, was excused, upon procuring a 
substitute to serve for him. ‘This man, 
perhaps trained to arms, strong, robust, 
of a healthy constitution, served as long 
as the law permitted him; and either in- 
structed his comrades, if before a soldier, 
or, by habit of a long service in the mili- 

tia, became one. Whereas in the other 
manner, the drawing by lot those on whom 
the Jot fell, unused to arms, or unfit from 
some natural or acquired impediment, an- 
swered no end whatever. He recollected, 
that he had served himself, in the mi- 
litia corps, now under the command of a 
noble duke (of Manchester) and what he 
now observed was the case, particularly 
at the beginning of the late war: and he 
had every reason to be satisfied, that if the 
embodying the militia, at any future pe- 
riod, should become necessary, the present 
corps could soon be rendered as _ useful as 
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those, on which such high commendations - 


had been bestowed. 

: The learned lord had talked of some of 
our cruizers being stationed off Nantz and 
L’Orient. He atlirmed, he. knew nothing 
of the matter ; if the fact was so, the or- 
ders did not come from him. If it was 
true, he thought it not proper for bis lord- 
ship to divulge it. On the whole, he 
thought it extremely imprudent, if not 
highly censurable, to expose our weakness, 
if any such weakness existed ; and if it did 
not, the folly or blame was still increased; 
but above all, his lordship condemned such 
parts of the learned lord’s speech, as tend- 
ed to invite a rupture with, or an attack 
from our foreign enemies. 

The Duke of Grafton said he disap- 
proved of the manner adopted by the last 
noble lord, in the discussion of matters of 
such singular importance. He disclaimed 
every idea of introducing jest and mer- 
riment on the present occasion. He 
charged administration with all the evils 
that at present threatened this nation; 
and reprehended, in terms bordering upon 
reproach, the authors of the implied impu- 
tation thrown out on those who obstructed 
the measures supported by the noble lord. 
His grace observed, that the main argu- 
ment used by his lordship was of the most 
extraordinary kind he ever heard. ‘* Op- 
position have testified their dissent of such 
and such measures; they have foretold 
the events that would happen in conse- 
quence of them; of course, opposition 
were tle cause of those unhappy events.”” 
This, he insisted, was a language not to 
be endured. He trusted, that the day of 
enquiry and retribution was not far off; 
that the day was swiftly approaching, on 
which such a defence dare not be avowed ; 
or, if set up, would not be accepted of. 
He contended, that the nation had been 
betrayed, misguided, and misled ; and that 
every mischicf which had already been 


brought upon us, or threatened the nation, - 


had been occasioned by the inability, 


treachery, or design of those to whom the | 
conduct of public affairs had been entrust- , 


ed. From ministers every evil originated; 
from them of course redress or satisfaction 
would be ultimately sought and obtained. 
The sovereign was surrounded by such 
men; he was advised by evil counsellors. 
The nation, in consequence of their 


power and influence over the sovereign, 


was led to the brink of ruin. It was now 
become absolutely necessary that such 
councils should continue no longer to ope- 
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rate or mislead. The nation called for 
other men and other measures; and he 
was certain both would be required, and 
must be obtained. The throne was not 
only surrounded by weak, but he feared 
wicked men. If, in the general mode of 
conducting the affairs of government, mi- 
nisters were supported in carrying through 
doubtful measures, not in their possible 
consequences of any great importance ; if 
on such occasions, even improper compli- 
ances took place; and that an acquies- 
cence might be: fairly interpreted into a 
support of government; if, in sach a sup- 
posed case, the influence of the crown, 
and the power of those acting under ‘its 
authority, might be supposed, on account 
of favours granted or promised, to bias the 
general conduct of parliament; the evils 
resulting, if any, from this influence and 
these: motives, might be remedied, or re- 
moved, when they were discovered ; but 
in‘a.case like the present, when the very 
existence of the nation depended on the 
issue; he hoped no man would suffer him- 
self ta be led by such an improper influ- 
ence, or to be guided by such base, and 
unworthy motives. He was once in office 
himself; and by every light he could ob- 
tain then, and both before and since, he 
was fully justified in affirming, that the: 
nation, should the measures now pursuing 
be persisted in, let the promised event of 


a 


them be what they might, could not much 
longer bear the burden. What he was 
new going to offer, was but the opinion of 
a private man; but if his formation was 
not very NI founded indeed, he could ven- 
ture to athrm, that a war with France was 
swiftly approaching. He would not pre- 
tend to fix the exact time; but he ander- 
took to say, it would take place within the 
period of three months at the farthest, if 
a peace with America was not immediately 
agreed ¢o.. A peace with America he 
ventured to predict would ensure the con- 
tinuance of peace with our natural ene- 
mies; without that, a war with the latter 
was inevitable. 

His grace next endeavoured to shield 
his learned friend from the wanton: at- 
tacks of the noble lord who spoke before 
him. He confirmed the fact alluded to by | 
the learned lord, relative to’ the affair of 
Conflans’ fleet ; and lamented the absence 
of the noble lord (Hawke) who could 
have so properly informed their lordships - 
on ‘that subject, as well as‘several other 
matters mentioned in the course of the de- 
bate. He well remembered that we had 
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notice of a very formidable armament 
being preparing to sail from Brest in the’ 
winter 1759; and that sir Edward, now 
lord Hawke, was ordered to watch its’ 
motions. What was the consequence? 
The admiral stationed off Ushant, where 
he was ordered to cruize, was blown into 
Torbay by contrary wind. The same 
wind that compelled him to return to 
Torbay from his station, served the French ' 
fleet under Conflana to come out of Brest 
water, and to collect the transports, in 
order to proceed towards Ireland, to in-° 
vade that kingdom. So matters stood at’ 
the very instant Providence interposed. 
A brisk wind sprung up, not only to enable 
the admiral to quit Torbay, and return to 
his former station, but to catch the French’ 
fleet, struggling with a hard gale to call 
their transports out of port; from which 
his grace drew this inference, that our 
naval defence, however superior or formi- 
dable, was not sufficient, solely, to protect 
us from an invasion. 

The Committee then divided on the 
duke of Richmond’s motion: Contents 31; 
Not Contents 94. The further considera- 
tion of the State of the Nation was ad- 
journed to the 6th instant. 


Debate in the Committee on the State of 
the Nation, upon Mr. Fox’s Motion, © That 
“© no more of the Old Corps be sent out of 
“the Kingdom.”] Feb. 2. The order 
of the day being read, fur the House to 
resolve itself into a Committee of the whole — 
House, to consider of the State of the Na- 
tion; the several Estimates, Papers and 
Accounts which had been moved for, were 
referred to the said Committee. The House 
then went into the Committee, Mr. Pulte- 
ney inthe chair. Upen which, 

Mr. Foc rose, and after an apology for 
the trouble he was going to give the Com- 
mittee, and his own personal good-fortune 
in having his audience reduced,* being 


* « This day, a vast multitude assembled in - 
the lobby and environs of the House of Com- 
mons, but not being able to gain admission by 
either intreaty or interest, they forced their — 
way into the gallery in spite of the dvor- 
keepers. The House considered the intrusion 
ina heinous light, and a motion was directly | 
made for clearing the gallery. A partial clear- 
ing only took place; the gentlemen were ob- 
lieed to withdraw; the ladics, through com- 
plaisance, were suffered to remain: but gu- 
vernor Johnstone observing, that ifthe motive 
for clearing the House was a suppysed pro- 
priety, to keep the state of she nation concealed 
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persuaded he should not have answered 
the great expectations which had brought 
them there, stated the motion he was going 
to make, and the grounds of it, in the fol- 
lowing, but much more correct, elegant and 
energetic manner : 

Sir ; it is my intention to enter this day 
only into the minor part of the business, 
which I hope will undergo the considera- 
tion of this committee—a committee, Sir, 
appointed for the important purpose of 
considering the present alarming State of 
the Nation. I must, however, beg not to 
be considered as the mover in this mo- 
mentous concern; the nation calls for this 
enquiry, and I am only one instrument in 
the bringing it about. What I have to 
beg of the House, is not to mix this day’s 
business with any thing that has passed 
_ before, but to go plainly and directly to 
the business, to consider what is the ac- 
tual state of the country, and how Great 
Britain can be saved from the critical situ- 
ation in which she now stands. And in 
considering the subject, I would wish gen- 
tlemen would agree with me at least so 


from our enemies, he saw no reason to indulge 
the ladies so far as to make them acquainted 
with the arcana of the state, as he did not 
think them more capable of keeping secrets 
than the mens upon which, they were like- 
wise ardered to leave the House. The duchess 
of Devonshire, lady Norton, and nearly sixty 
other ladies, were obliged to obey the man- 
date.”? London Chronicle. 


¢¢ When a inember in his place takes notice 


to the Speaker of strangers being in the House 
or gallery, it is the Speaker’s duty immediately 


to order the Serjeant to execute the orders of 


the House, and to clear the House of all but 
members; and this, without permitting any 
debate or question to be moved upon the exe- 
cution of the order. It very seldom happens 
that this can be done without a violent struggle 
frum some quarter of the Llonse, that strangers 
may remain. Members often move for the 
order to be read, endeavour to explain it, and 
debate upon it, and the House as often runs 
into great heats upon this subject; but ina 
short time the confusion subsides, and the dis. 
pute ends by clearing the House; for if any 
one member insists upon it, the Speaker must 
enforce the order, and the House must be 
cleared. 

+s The most remarkable instance of this, that 
bas occurred in my memory, was at a time, 
when the whole gallery and the seats under 
the front gallery, were filled with ladies; cap- 
tain Johnstone of the navy (commonly called 
Governor Johnstone) being angry, that the 
House was cleared ofall the ‘“* Men strangers,”’ 
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far, as to divest themselves of all former opi- 
nions, of all favourite ideas, and of all pre- 
judices which may have been contracted 
in the course of past debate, and take 
them up anew as they are the result of the 
aed enquiry, and the fair deductions 


House. 
their animosities, and consider themselves 
neither as friends nor enemies to America, 
nor that country either with love or hatred, 
but regard it with a calm and dispassionate 
mind, as a 
part, of the 


pursue, is to state facts as pa 
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rom the information now conveyed to the 
1 would wish gentlemen to forget 


parts and a very considerable 
ritish empire. 
Sir, the method I have chalked out to 


myself, as the most likely way to bring 
men toa right understanding of the pre-' 
sent state of the nation, and to point out 


what conduct it is our interest in future to 
appear 
from the papers on the table; first, with 
respect to the army, that in the years 1774, 
1775, 1776, and 1777, there was such an 


army, Consisting of so many thousand men, 


and that such and such operations were 
performed ; I shall, secondly, state the im- 
possibility of increasing that army; and, 


amongst whom were some friends he had in- 
troduced, insisted, that * all strangers” should 
withdraw. This produced a violent ferment 
fora long time; the ladies shewing great re- 
luctance to comply with the order of the House; 
so that, by their perseverance, business was 
interrupted for nearly two hours. But, at 
length, they too were compelled to submit. 
Since that time, ladies, many of the highest 
rank, have made several powerful efforts to be 
again admitted. But Mr. Cornwall, and Mr. 
Addington, hare as constantly declined to per- 
mit them to come in. Jodeed, was this privi- 
lege allowed to any one individual, however 
high her rank, or respectable her character 
and manners, the galleries must be soon opened 
to all women, who, froin curiosity, amusement, 
or apy other motive, wish to hear the debates, 
And this to the exclusion of many young men, 
and of merehants and others, whose commer- 
cial interests render their attendance necessary 
to them, and of real use and importance to the 
public.” Hatsell’s Precedents, vol. 2, p. 172. 


During a debate on the ist of June 1675 
(see vol. 4, p. 732), some ladies were in the - 
gallery, peeping over the gentlemen’s shoulders, 
The Speaker spying them, called out, ‘ What 
borough do thuse ladies serve fur?’ to which 
Mr. William Coventry replied, ‘They serve 
fur the Speaker’s chamber !? Sir Thomas Lit- 
tleton said, ‘ The Speaker might mistake them 
for gentlemen with fine sleeves, dressed Ike 
ladies.’ Says the Speaker, ‘ } am sure I saw 
petticoats,’ 
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thirdly, the enormous expence that is al- 
ready incurred. The resources in men 
and money thus failing us, the conclusion 
' naturally is, that there must be some sort 
of negociation, and in this part of the bu- 
siness [ cannot too much Jament, that m 
motion for papers relating to what has al- 
ready passed on this subject was rejected. 
-This would have enabled the House to 
judge of the impediments that have hither- 
to prevented such negociations from taking 
place, and to provide some adequate re- 
medy. 

After having stated these facts, and 
drawn this conclusion, which, I think, may 
fairly be deduced from them, I shall go 
retrospectively, and shew that the war has 
been mismanxged, even on the principles 
of those who undertook it. It will be, 
then, a proper time to look’back, and see 
to what our want of success has been 
owing, as I believe ] may lay it down as 
an incontrovertible axiom, that, when a 
country falls, within the short space of a 
few years, from the very highest pinnacle 
of giory to which any country, either in 
ancient or modern times, ever arrived, 
tiiere must have been some radical error 
in the government of it: though at the same 
time I will allow, that if it should turn out 
that there is a radical error, it is not of it- 
s:lf a proof of the criminality of ministers. 
I am inclined to think, that there has been 
a radical error in carrying on the war at 
all, and likewise that there have been errors 
equally great in the conduct of it. 

Sir, I shall not now enter into any more 
of the proceedings relative to America, 
than are necessary to shew the imincdiate 
steps which have brought us into our pre- 
sent situation. Without discussing the 
various questions which have been for 
_ many years agitated in parliament, I shall 

take up the measures ‘elitive to America 
in the year 1774, when the riots at Boston 
first called for the attention of this House ; 
papers were indeed called for and granted, 
but there were some things that tended 
that year to shut the eyes of ministers to 
the true state of that country, and the true 
interest of this—which was to prevent, 
rather than stimulate and increase the ge- 
neral discontents in the colonies; every 
body must allow, that the agreement with 
the East India Company was a most un- 
fortunate cne, and the immediate source 
of all the troubles that have since followed; 
every body knows what happened. Here 
began a capital mistake of the ministry ; 
tlicy mistook a single province for a whole 
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continent ; they mistook the single pro- 
vince of Massachuset’s Bay for the Ame- 
rican empire. Virginia, a colony no less 
jealous of its rights, nor less warm in its 
assertion of them, was entirely forgotten: 
it was not thought possible that any other 
colony should unite with the Massachu- 
set’s; now, whoever fights against ten 
men, and thinks he is contending only with 
one, will meet with more difficulties than 
if he was aware of the force brought against 
him; for I believe I may lay it down as an 
undoubted maxim in politics, that eve 
attempt to crush an insurrection wi 
means inadequate to the end, foments in- 
stead of suppressing it. The case here 
was, you took a great object for a small 
one, you took thirteen provinces for one; 
and not only that, you imagined the other 
twelve were with you, when the very act 
you was then doing made those twelve 
equally hostile; for another misfortune at 
this time was the taking a violent step 
against the town of Boston. If America 
was not before sufficiently united in a de- 
termined resistance to the claims of this 
country, this made all America combined ; 
they were all from that moment united 
with the town of Boston, which might have 
been before the object of the jealousy of 
the rest. Another mistake was the alter- 
ing the government of the province of 
Massachuset’s Bay, whereas the acts of all 
the other colonies, as well as this, plainly 
shewed it was not the form of govern- 
ment in that province, which occasioned 
the commotions there, because other pro- 
vince, which dependcd more on_ the 
crown, and which have the appellation 
of royal governments, were not less early 
or less vizorous in their opposition and re- 
sistance. Now, Sir, if the form of this 
government was not itself the cause of the 
troubles in thit country, then the alarm 
given by the alteration of that government 
was certainly a most capital mistake; be- 
cause it gave the whole continent reason 
to think and to fear, that they had no se- 
curity in the permanency of their govern- 
ment, but that it was liable to be altered 
or subverted at our pleasure on any cause 
of complaint, whether real or supposed ; 
their natural jealousies were awakened ; 
by the same reasoning, the governments of 
the other colonies, though much more de- 
pendent on the crown, might be rendered 
entirely despotic, and they were all from 
thence taught to consider the town of Bos- 
ton, as sutlering in the common cause, and 
that they might very soon stand in need 
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of that assistance which they were now 
lending to that unfortunate town. 

But, Sir, there was another circum- 
stance which tended to mislead the House, 
and for which the ministers and not the 
House were entirely to blame, and that 
was the partial manner in which they laid 
papers before the House; they laid the 
accounts of facts, but no opinions of peo- 
ple upon the spot as to the extent of the 
resistance, the temper of the people, or 
any other circumstance concerning it. 
Now, Sir, if men are endued'with passions, 
if they are not mere machines, knowing 
facts is knowing nothing, without knowing 
the springs and motives from whence such 
actions proceeded. Suppose, for instance, 
@ person in a distant country had no other 
way of judging of the temper of this 
House, and of the motives of their conduct, 
but from the printed votes of this House, 
could such a man form any judgment of 
the reasons why such a line of conduct 
was approved, and why such a one was re- 
jected? Sir, it would be ridiculous in the 
extreme to suppose it. Now, Sir, I will 
venture to affirm, that this House was not 
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was considered in this light in America, 
and was held up by the violent party in 
that country, asa specimen of the form of 
government that might be introduced and 
established in every part of that continent. 
Hardly any man atter this would say a 
word in favour of the British legislature ; 
every remaining friend to government, as 
he was called, that 1s, every man less vio- 
lent than the most violent, had nothing to 
sdy in favour of the good intentions of the 
mother country. After this Act passed, 
it put an unanswerable argument in the 
mouths of all parties, that the intentions 
of Great Britain were vindictive in the ex- 
treme. ‘The makers of the Quebec Act, 
whoever they were, thus became the 
friends to the violent party in America. 
If they had not thus seasonably interposed, 
there was a chance of America’s being 


| divided, or at Jeast of there being ditlerent 


in the year 1774 informed of the spirit of | 


opposition there was in America, and of 
their prejudices against taxation. If they 
had, I should hope they would have 
thought it wise, if not just, to have applied 
such remedies as might have healed rather 
than irritated the distemper. But, instead 
of any thing of this sort, other bills were 
immediately passed shewing that all was of 
a hostilenature, and that nothing was to be 
expected from this country but coercion 
and punishment, particularly the Act, as 
it is called, for the more impartial Admi- 
nistration of Justice; I mean the Act for 
sending over persons to be tried here in 
England. This gave the idea of a great 
and effective army, and as a ‘provision for 
the consequences of much bloodshed and 
slaughter. And, after all, what an army 
was sent? As that Act excited their ter- 
ror as well as indignation at our injustice, 
so the army that was sent excited their 
derision, without at all lessening their re- 
sentment. It taught them tocontemn the 
power of this country, as much as they 
abhorred its injustice. 

But, as if all this was not sufficient to 
irritate and provoke, the Quebec Act was 
sae the contents of which every body 

nows. The principal purpose of this Act 
was to form a great interest in Canada, to 
be a perpetual check upon the southern 
provinces, and to keep them in awe; it 


degrees of resistance in its colonies. This 
made them all not only more firm!) 
united, but equally zealous and nese f 
equally determined to go all lengths 
rather than submit. Now, Sir, the pass-> 
ing of that Act at that time had the 
same effect that, for instance, the repeal of 
the Test Act would have had in king Wil- 
liam’s time; for however great a friend I 
am to universal toleration, 1 should cer- 
tainly have been against it at that time, 
because it would have disobliged one 
party, more than it would have served 
another; it would have joined a great body 
of Tories to the enemies of the Revolu- 
tion, who were already sufficiently nume- 
rous. From the moment, Sir, this Que- 
bec Act passed, there was only one party 
in America; it stopt the mouths of the 
moderate party, if any such were still left. 
Another extraordinary idea, Sir, was at 
this time taken up, namely, that the coer- 
cive Acts passed in that session would exe- 
cute thernselves; the only argument in 
favour of the minister on this head is, that 
they thought the army there sufficiently 
strong to enforce the execution of these 
Acts. This is another instance in which 
the parliament confided absolutely in mi- 
nisters, as I allow must sometimes be the 
case ; it may not be fit on all occasions tor 
parliament to know, while an important 
business is in execution, every step and 
every particular; there must be a certain 
degree of confidence reposed in minis- 
ters, that confidence was reposed here, 
and ministry are therefore answerable if it 
should appear that they have abused it. 
Sir, in 1775, ministers began to be atraid, 
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that more ill consequences might follow ; 
they then found, fur the first time, that the 
cause of Boston was the cause of Ame- 
tica; they therefore passed more laws, 
and sent out a capital reinforcement with 
thee able generals. The Americans, on 
the other hand, became still more united ; 
the nawe of a party was, however, still 
kept up, and, notwithstanding all the vio- 
Jent measures of this country, and the ar- 
mies that were sent out for the purpose of 
supporting the friends of government, the 
Tories, as they were called, and punishing 
the Whigs, yet the Tories suffered more 
than tle Whigs, their friends more than 
their enemie:. 

But, as if ail this was not enough to ex- 
asperate ani to prove they had no resource 
1 tt but in sclf-defence, we rejected, before 
the end of the session of 1775, the Petition 
from New-York, drawn up in the most af- 
fectionate and respectful terms that could 
be, considering the state of the contest : 
this was the last effort of the moderate 
party, your own friends, who were told, on 
the news going back to America: ‘“* You 
see what dependence is to be put in Great 
Britain: how will she treat us, when she 
has thus treated you?” Sir, a few weeks 
before the arrival of the reinforcement, the 
civil warbegan. Then followed the battle 
of tunker’s-Hil]. This ought at least to 
have been a lesson to the ministry, that 
America was unanimous ‘and determined 
to put every thing at stake. Sir, there is 
one circumstance I omitted to mention in 
its place, and that is the conciliatory pro- 
position of the noble lord (North); I 
need not go into this now; it has been 
often considered, and without saying any 
thing more about it at this time, I will onl 
say what every body must allow, that this 
House was left to judge of the quantum, 
which was one of the very principal objec- 
tions urged by the Americans, that they 
did not know how far this claim of ours 
might extend; it was, in fact, not only 
asserting the right, but establishing it in 

ractice. Now, Sir, I beg leave to stop 

ere for a moment, and ask this question, 
Does any man seriously think it better to 
give up America altogether, unless we can 
exercise the right of taxation in the un- 
controujed and unlimited manner in which 
we claim it? ' 

Mr. Fox then ran ever the various ope- 
rations of the army in Americy, after the 
arrival of the troops from their being 
cooped up in Boston, to their being obliged 
ultimately to leave it, &c, He then des- 
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cribed the conduct of America. What, 
said he, was the language of America at 
this time? They send a petition to this 
country, couched in the most respectful 
terms, disclaiming every idea of independ- 
ence, which had been, in the course of the 
Brecesing session, objected to their con- 
duct, and desiring no concession that 
would be in the least dishonourable to the 
mother country, but supplicating his Ma- 
jesty that he would be pleased to point out 
some mode. How was this petition re- 
ceived, and what was the answer? All 
that was said, wus, To this petition no an- 
swer willbe given. But the ministry gave 
out, that the petition was all a farce, the 
Americans want independence. If this 
had been really the case, which I in my. 
conscience do not believe, what occasion 
was there for saying so? Why not have 
tried the experiment, and by this means 
have shewed to all the world the unreason- 
ableness of your enemies and your own 
moderation? Suppose for instance, you 
had been treating with Lewis 14, who, 
every body allows, aimed at universal mo- 
parchy ; sup you had been treating 
with him about a petty town in Flanders, 
would you have told him; ‘ Ay, it is ime 
possible to treat with you, you aim at uni- 
versal monarchy, you never mean togive u 
this town, for you will not be content 
till you get them all.”” But, Sir, least of 
all should this have been objected by 
those who say the government have a 
great party in America; that the friends 
to British government are still numerous. 
and powerful there; for these arguments 
militate against each other. If inde- 
pendence was a popular pretension in 
America, wh should America have unnee 
cessarily disclaimed it? Yes, but it is said, 
it was meant to deceive America—why, 
then, if it was necessary to deceive Ame- 
rica, she did not mean independence, 
otherwise it would have been deceiving her 
into the belief of a thing, which she did 
not approve. But, if America was averse 
to independence, was it not worth while 
to try pacific measures ? 

Instead, however, Sir, of any thing of 
this sort, a change of administration at this 
time took place, which plainly shewed 
there was no chance left but in war; and 
now, for the first time, Sir,—J allow it— 
real vigorous measures were adopted; the 
whole force of this country was to be 
exerted, every nerve was to be strained, 
The first event however, of this campaign 
—I mentioned it before—-was generat 
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Howe’s being driven out of Boston; and 
now, Sir, only to shew the versatility of 
some people, and, as an instance how ready 
men who caused all these calamities, are to 
adapt themseves to the unfortunate con- 
sequences of their own conduct, as soon as 
the news came over of general Howe’s 
evacuating Boston, they congratulated 
each other on the event, they were glad of 
it, it was a lucky step, though, by the bye, 
there is still the greatest reason to believe, 
it was matter of necessity, not of choice. 
Fifty-five thousand men had been voted ; 
sir William Howe’s army was completely 
reinforced. Every body knows what 
assed, He makes himself master of 
Song: Island: he takes New York, &c. 
Here were two or three battles gained ; 
here was a sort of victory, though not an 
absolute extinction of the enemy’s army. 
What followed? All promises of taking 
the moment of victory for proposing terms 
of accommodation were forgot. But this 
was the moment in which the Americans 
declared themselves independent states. 
Did this look like a termination of the con- 
test? If it did, there was a circumstance 
that passed in the latter end of the year 
1776, from which you might, at last, have 
Jearnt that it was impossible to reduce them 
by mere force. Imeanthe affair at Trenton. 
e sudden manner in which this army 
was gathered together, the success that at- 
tended it from the nature of the country, 
plainly shewed it was impossible eotinel 
to reduce them. But, to shew the deaf- 
ness of. administration to every proof of the 
true disposition of America, and to shew 
likewise the uniform conduct of gentlemen 
on this side of the House, a motion was 
made in the latter end of the year 1776 for 
a revision of the laws by which the Ame- 
ricans might think themselves aggrieved. 
To revise the Acts that had been passed 
was surely as gentle a word as could be 
made use of, and indeed, was the expres- 
sion made use of by the commissioners 
themselves in a proclamation they issued 
in America. I need not say, Sir, this mo- 
tion was, for various reasons, but without 
one solid argument, rejected. 
Sir, as to the events of the last campaign, 
I shall touch them very slightly. It is 
sufficient to say, that no decisive stroke 
has been given. We have got possession 
of three towns instead of one, but of no 
more extent of country than is just within 
asmall circuit round those towns. With 
regard to general Burgoyne’s expedition, 
I will only say,—that it failed. The ex- 
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pedition itself is of such a dye that it de- 
serves a separate consideration. It should 
be reserved to itself. 

Sir, after having passed resolutions con- 
cerning the various facts and events during 


the period I have been describing, the 


House will naturally form an opinion con- 
cerning their future conduct, and I shall 
then ask whether any man can imagine it’ 

ossible to go on with an offensive war ? 

f it should appear, that all means are in- 
adequate to the conquering them, and that’ 
the having gone on so far has shaken the: 
credit of the nation, more than it was 
shaken at the end of a six year’s war with 
France, then it will be for the House to: 
consider what is to be done in the present’ 
moment. It seems to me that the infe- 
rence will be, that force alone is not suffi- 
cient, and that we must call in negotiation 
to its aid. But, Sir, this is a subsequent~, 
consideration. Another question likewise 
with regard to the alliances of this country. 
If it shall appear that we are strong in al- 
liances, then it is very true we may venture 
somewhat further than we might otherwise 
venture. This is a very proper thing to’ 
be considered. 

Sir, I sat out with acquainting the House, 
that I meant to day to begin with a very 
smal] part of the business; it is only to 
draw an inference from the papers on the 
table, that in the present situation of things 
it will be very imprudent to send any more 
troops out of the kingdom. The peace 
establishment of troops in Great Britain 
has been 17,000. ow, Sir, I do not 
mean by what ] say to approve of that esta- 
blishment. I think ittoo high; but such 
it has been of late years; 17,000 for Great 
Britain; 12,000 for Ireland; $3,500 for: 
Gibraltar, and 2,300 for Minorca. These 
make altogether $4,800. This is the esta- 
blishment in time of profound peace. But 
various reasons conspire to make us appre- 
hensive of war; the conduct of France, 
the state of public credit, his Majesty’s 
Speech at the opening of the session is 
alone sufficient to prove there is the greatest 
reason to prepare for a foreign war. Now, 
Sir, if 34,000 men are necessary to be 
kept up in time of peace, [ think no gen- 
tleman can be of opinion, that we should 
have less than that number at the present 
moment. Mr. Fox then shewed from the 
papers on the table, that the number of 
the troops now in Great Britain, including 
the officers, non-effective, &c. did not ex- 
ceed 15,000; in Ireland 8,000, in Gib- 
raltar and Minorca 5,000; so that there 
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was now an actual deficiency of the peace- 
establishment 6,000. I think, Sir, it ap- 
pears from this it would be madness to 
part with any more of our army. As to 
the new levies, I do not now consider 
whether the levying them without the ap- 
probation of parliament, be legal and con- 
stitutional ; that will be to be considered 
another day; but I speak ona supposition 
of their being levied. And if they are, I 
should hope it is not intended, that the 


satety of this country is to be left to their 


defence. 

On the whole, Sir, it appears to me that 
if gentlemen are not blind, they will see 
that the war is impracticable, and that no 
good will come from force only ; that the 
lives that have been lost, and the treasures 
that have been wasted, have been wasted 
to no purpose; that it is high time we 
should Jouk to our own situation, and not 
leave ourselves defenceless upon an idea 
of strengthening the army in America, 
when, after all, it will be less strong than 
it was last year, which produced nothing 
decisive, or in the least degree tending to 
complete conquest. 

Mr. Fox concluded with moving, “ That 
an humble Address be presented to his 
Majesty, that he will be graciously pleased 
to give orders, that no more of the Old 
Corps be sent out of the kingdom.” 

To the great surprise of every body 
without doors, who had seen so full a 
House drawn down to attend the result of 
an enquiry of so much expectation, no de- 
bate ensued, nor was the smallest reply 
made to Mr. Fox’s speech.’ In this sin- 
gular situation the question was called for, 
and the Committee divided : For Mr. Fox’s 
motion 165; Against it 259. 


List of the Minority. 


Adair, James 
Alien, Benjamin 
Anderson, Eve. 
Annesley, Fr. 
Anson, George 
Acourt, general 
Aubrey, J. 
Baker, William 
Barré, rt. hon. Isaac 
Barrow, Charles 
Bailey, Nathaniel 
Benyon, Richard 
Bertie, hon. Per. 


Bootle, Richard Wilb. 
Bouverie, hon, W. HH. 


Bull, Frederic 
Bunbury, sir Charles 
Burke, Edmund 
Cavendish, lord G. 


Cavendish, lord F. 
Cavendish, lord J. 
Cavendish, lord R. 
Cavendish, lord G. H. 
Clarke, Jerv. 

Clerke, sir P. Jennings 
Clayton, sir R. 

Coke, T. W. 

Coke, Daniel P. 
Cooper, J. 

Conolly, Thomas 
Conway, rt. hon, ELS. 
Cruger, Henry 
Corbet, J. 

Crewe, J. 

Darker, J. 

Davers, sir C. 
Dawkins, Henry 
Drake, William, jun, 
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Dunning, J. 

Elliot, Edward 
Feilde, Paul 
Finch, Sav. 
Fleming, sir Michael 
Fletcher, Heory 
Fonnerau, Thomas 
Fox, hon. C. 
Frankland, Thomas 
Gibbon, Edward 
Glynn, Joho 
Godard, Ambrose 
Gordon, lord G. 
Gowland, Ralph 
Granby, marquis of 
Gregory, Robert 
Grenville, George 
Grenville, James 
Grey, hon. Booth 
Griffin, sir J. Griffin 
Guise, sir William 
Halsey, Thomas 
Halliday, James 


Ham tton, hon. W. G. 


Hanbury, J. 
Hartley, David 
Hartley, H. W. 


vgn 


Holte, sir Charles 


Honeywood, Philip . 


Honeywood, Film. 
Hopkins, Richard 
Howard, hon. T. 
Hungerford, J. P. 
Huot, G. 

Hussey, William 
Johnstone, G. 
Johnstone, J. 
Irnhiam, lord 
Keppel, hon, Aug. 
Keppel, hon. William 
Knightley, Lucy 
Lawrence, William 
Lemon, sir Willian 
Lennox, lord G. 
Lethieullier, Benj, 
Lister, T. 

Lowther, sir James 
Lowther, James 
Ludlow, earl 
Luther, J. 

Luttrell, hon. T. 
Luttrell, hon. James 
Lygon, William 
Martin, James 
Mavgur, Joshua 
Mawhey, sir Joseph 
Meredith, sir W. 
Middleton, sir W. 
Middleton, viscount 
Miller, sir T. 
Milles, Richard 
Molineux, Crisp. 
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Montagu, hon. J. 
Montagu, Frederick 
Morant, Edward 
Mortimer, H. W. 
Mostyn, sirR. = ¢ 
Newenhan, G. L. 
Oliver, Richard 
‘Owen, W. Mostya 
Parker, J. 
Peirse, Henry 
Pelham, C. A. 
Pennant, Richard 
Pennyman, sir James 
Penruddock, Charles 
Plumer, William 
Polbill, Nathaniel 
Popham, Alexander 
Powys, Thomas 
Rashleizh, Philip 
Ridley, sir M. W. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Rous, T. B. 
Rusbout, sir J. 
Salt, Samuel 
Savile, sir G. 
Sawbnidge, John 
Scawen, James 
Scott, Robert 
Sedley, sir C. 
Skipwith, T. G. 
Standert, Frederick 
Stanhope, Walt. Spen, 
Staunton, T. 
Sutton, G. 
Tempest, J. 
‘Thompson, B. 
Thoroton, J. 
‘Tollemache, hon. W. 
Townshend, rt. bon. T. 
Trevannion, J. 
Tufnell, C. F. 
Turner, Charles 
Tyreonnel, earl of 
Van Neck, sir G. W. 
Vaushan, Ev. L. 
Verney, earl 
Vernon, hon. G. V. 
Upper Ossory, earl of 
Wake, sir William 
Walpole, hon, T. 
Walpole, hon, R. 
Walsingham, R. B. 
Watson, hon, L. M. 
Weddell, William 
Wenman, viscount 
Whitmore, T. 
Wilkes, John 
Wilkinson, Pinckney 
Wilkinson, J. 
Wilmot, J. E. 
Wray, sir C. 
Yonge, sir G, 
TELLER. 
Byng, G. 
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liament.] Feb. 4. In the Committee of 
Supply, lord Barrington moved, That 
286,632/. 14s. 6d. be granted for the 
clothing the newly raised forces. 

Sir Philip Jennings Clerke said, if he 
was as well convinced of the necessity and 
good policy of continuing the American 
war, as the most zealous friend to adminis- 
tration appeared to be, he would not sit 

_ there cat consent to measures to carry it 
on, which he thought were totally subver- 
sive of the fundamental principles of the 
constitution. He had been ever taught 
to think, that freedom and a security of 
property were blessings which an English- 
man enjoyed in a much greater degree 
than the inhabitants of any other country. 
He, therefore, could never persuade him- 
self to think, there was a powcr in the 
crown to raise an army in this country, to 
any extent it pleased, without the previous 
assent of parliament. That power which 
could raise a thousand, might raise an 
hundred thousand; and then that liberty 
which we so much boast of, whicl: was ob- 
tained by the bluod of our ancestors, which 
we wish to transmit to our posterity, be- 
comes at once a name only, a phantom, 
and an empty shadow; for whenever a 
bad king ascended the throne, it would be 
in his power to take it away from us. He 
thanked God we had a good King, we 
were in no danger at present; but it was 
our duty to guard against evils, which 
might arise hereafter. He referred to the 
preamble of the Mutiny Act, which says, 
that the King shall not raise an army in 
time of peace. He left the House to de- 
cide, whether this was war or not. He 
thought himself, a revolt of the colonies 
3,000 miles distant, could hardly be called 
a war here. He knew, he should be told, 
that no danger could be incurred to the 

stocks from such a power being in the 
hands of the crown; for though the King 
might raise an army, the parliament must 
pay them; without which assistance they 
could not have any effect. That being 
admitted, he thought a very dangerous 
method had now been adopted, by encou- 
raging private subscription, to be disposed 
of according to the direction of the crown ; 
by which means an army might be raised 
and paid, and the parliament deprived of 
the controuling power, which was the 
great. security of the liberty of the subject. 

In the present case, with the help of those 

quick subscriptions, a large Scotch army 
might have marched to Derby, without 
parliament being acquainted that such an 
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army existed in the kingdom. He said, 
the species of army was liable to great ex- 


‘ceptions in a constitutional light; it was 


too national: 9 or 10,000 men, all of any 
one country, was very exceptionable. He 
wished to avoid national reflections, but 
he thought too great a partiality was shewn 
to the people of Scotland. The noble 
lord ( North) had said, will you punish the | 
children of the fathers unto the third and 
fourth generation ? By nomeans. But he 
could not think that those who on former 
occasions, had shewn no good-will to this 
country, were of all others the most fit to 
be trusted. He was ever averse to pu- 
nishments, but could distinguish between 
very uncommon benefits which were now 
conferred on them, and punishments, when 
he considered the appointment ina mili- 
tary view, it appeared to him an imposition 
on the public, and an injury to the army. 
Rank has been given to officers in a most 
unprecedented manner; gentlemen have 
been appointed to command regiments 
with the rank of colonel, who never were 
in the service before, to the great discou- 
ragement of all the officers in the army. 
If it was necessary to give such advan- 
tages, there were many young people of 
noble families in this country, who had 
with great zeal and spirit engaged in the 
service, who had antral hardships and 
inconveniences, and risked their lives in a 
foreign country. He thought they had at 
least as good a title to such preference, as 
those who had obtained it; and he could 
not help saying, he wished they had been 
so considered, as those who were most inte- 
rested in the state, were most likely to 
take proper care of it. Ifthe army wanted 
an augmentation, the most ceconomical as 
well as useful method to do it, was to 
augment your old corps. ‘The companies 
which now consist of only 55, ought to be 
increased to 100, as was done in the last 
war; by which means you added only 
one subaitern officer, and consequentl 
made little addition to the half-pay list. It 
was not necsesary for any man to be an 
officer to discover that 300 men, added to 
an established corps, will much sooner be 
made good soldiers, than a number of raw 
undisciplined men together, all unacquaint- 
ed with arms. Fle could not help cbserving, 
that there was one gentleman who had a 
regiment given him, who was taken from 
the Swedish service, and never was in our 
army. He knew not what his pretensions 
were, -but he knew such an appointment 
must give great dissatisfaction, and be a 
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great injury to every officer now in the 
service, who was under the rank of colo- 
nel. If ten new regiments were to have 
been raised, it would have been justice to 
have offered them tothe 1 Ooldest lieutenant- 
colonels in the army. He would venture 
to say, that they would any of them not 
only have gladly embraced the offer of 
‘raising regiments on the terms now given 
to the present gentlemen, but have given 
several thousand pounds each for the op- 
portunity : for the appointment of the 
officers to a whole regiment now given 
them, is worth a very large sum of money, 


if the commissions are sold, and he did not 


expect many presents would be made. 
He could make, he said, many more ob- 
jections, but he had troubled the House 
too long already ; he would only therefore, 
before he sat down, enter his protest against 
every part of the appointment. 

Lord Barrington said, after administra- 
tion had heard of the disaster which hap- 
pened to the army under general Bur- 
goyne, they turned their thoughts to the 
devising the most speedy and effectual 
‘Means for augmenting our forces, prepa- 
ratory to the next campaign; and an offer 
having been made by several respectable 
individuals, without any application on the 
part of ministers, it was thought prudent 
to accept of those offers. Manchester, 
and some other trading towns took an 
early part, as well as some noblemen and 
poe from the northern parts of the 

ingdom; the highlands in particular dis- 
tinguished itself, where his lordship par- 
ticularly observed, the women are more 
fruitful than the soil. He said, there could 
be no occasion fur reminding the House, 
that several regiments, independent com- 
panies, and corps, were raised there the 
late war, when two great ministers pre- 
sided in this country. One in this House, 
and one in the other. That great man, 
lord Hardwicke, then assisted in the coun- 
cils of this country, and he highly approved 
of procuring men from that part of the 
kingdom; and if a contrary opinion had 
prevailed, he was satisfied, that our armies 
could never have been recruited, nor our 
successes been so great or decisive, if it 
were not for the great resources drawn 
from that country. As to the allusion 
made by the hon. gentleman, of the co- 


lonel who had served in Sweden; he pre-' 


sumed he pointed to Mr. M‘Kenzie, com- 
monly called lord M‘Cleod, (son to the 


late lord Cromartie, one of the rebel lords). 
He had a regiment in the Swedish service, 
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and the rank of general in it; consequently 
he must have a regiment, or nothing. 

Mr. Dunning began with explaining the 
common law, as it stood before any mer- 
cenary soldiers were raised, and kept up iu 
time of peace, unless such as were obliged 
to perform certain services arising from the 
nature of their tenures, and concluded 
with the Mutiny Act; in the course of 
which investigation, he proved that there 
was not the most faint colour of constitu- 
tional or statute law, nor even of usurped 
prerogative, fur making levies without the 
consent, and during the sitting of parlia- 
ment. 

Sir George Yonge was corry to find, that 
@ greater trust had been put of late years 
in Scotch soldiers and Scotch statesmen 
than in English. 

The Attorney General rested his argu. 
ments on, precedents. He particularly 
dwelt on the subscriptions set on foot in 
1745; and several others of a similar na- 
ture, during the late war. He said, the 
Bill of Rights law spoke for itself, and wae 
conditional; and the Mutiny Act was re- 
gulating, not restrictive. If it was not, it 
would be the most dangerous law that ever 
was enacted; for it must be construed so 
as to tie up the Kiny’s hands, let the exi- 
gencies of the times, or the necessities of 
the state be whut it may. 

Mr. Fox contended, that the indubitable 
consequence of legalizing private dona- 
tions for raising of troops, must certainly 
justify the maintaining them, on grounds 
equally cogent; for who could draw a 
line, or how was it possible to know whe- 
ther the money was for the purposes it 
was pretended to be employed? In such 
a case, it would be in the power of a bad 
king and a bad parliament to lay out the 
money thus raised as they might think 
proper, till the mischief was so effectually 
completed as to he beyond remedy. 

Mr. Van entertained the House with a 
long comparison between Britain and 
Rome, America and Carthage, and con- 
cluded with asserting, that whatever op- 
position might be individually without, 


, they were, as a party, rank ideots within 


doors. He compared some of their leaders 
to Hannibal, and predicted their fate to 
be similar to that famous general’s, who 
vowed the destruction of Rome, and who 


~The Soltcitor General contended, that 
contributions really voluntary, were legal. 
Mr. Byng was always ready to give 
every merit to the two learned gentlemen, 
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who: endeavoured to prove the legality of 
the measure; but when they forgot their 
profession so far as to attempt to explain 
away not only the import, but to contra- 
dict the letter of an unrepealed act of par-. 
liament, their authority, with him, how- 
ever respectable it might appear to others, 
was at end. He presumed, after sixteen 
years experience, but more particularly 
made visible on the present occasion, it 
would be no Jonger doubted, that the peo- 
ple born on the other side of the Tweed 

ad a preference shewn to them, both in 
civil and military preferment, but more 
especially in the latter. He observed 
great zeal had been imputed to those who 
had subscribed; but he begged leave to 
differ as to the conclusion. He doubted 
not the fact, that the subscriptions were 
carried on with great zeal, but what kind 
of zeal? A zeal for obtaining favours of 
various kinds. One gentleman or person 
of distinction, subscribed in expectation of 
future notice from the governing powers. 
Another had a commission in view for a 
son, a friend, or a dependent. Then, as 
for the whole tribe of contractors, &c. it 
might be easily guessed what their zeal 
proceeded from. If one man subscribes 
200/. and by that obtains a company, he 
will pocket 600/. If a merchant or rich 
manufacturer subscribes a like sum, and 
-fets in,return a contract, or any other 

ouceyur to ten times the amount, then 
surely it will not be said that he makes an 
unprofitable bargain. This is the public 
spirit of the subscription ; the real object 
of which is, a job. He said, if a person 
was to converse with the gentlemen out 
out doors, who constitute the present ma- 
jority, they breathe nothing but sentiments 
of peace and conciliation; but as soon as 
ever they are embodied within these walls, 
they all ut for war, coercion, and un- 
conditional submission. He concluded 
with observing, that all was public spirit 
in debate ; but he did not hear that a sin- 
gle placeman in these times of exigency 
and public calamity, had given up the 
emoluments of his place or office, in order 
to lighten the burdens of his country. 

Mr. 7. Lownshkend was severe on the 
partiality shewn to the Scotch in every 


thing, and condemned the singular impro-. 


priety of calling upon an officer in a fo- 

reign service, and contrary to every rule 

of the profession, putting him over the 

heads of so deserving a body of men as 

the lieutenant-colonels of the army, and 

those gentlemen who bore the rank of 
[ VOL. XIX. ] : 
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colonels, but had no regiments; particu- 
larly, when the person ‘ae distinguished, 
never bore arms in this kingdom, but 
against the lawful sovereign, and in order 
to overturn the constitution. , 

Mr. Henry Dundas told the House, 
that the officer mentioned to have been 
brought from the Swedish service, was 
lord M‘Cleod, who was a son of lord Cro- 
martie, who was ordered to be beheaded 
after the last rebellion; that this young 
man was also in the rebellion, being onl 
18 years old ; that he had been par Re § 
but losing his estate, was obliged to live 
abroad ever since. 

The Committee divided: Ayes 223; 
Noes 130. 


Feb. 5. The Report of the Committee 
was moved tobe brought up. 

Mr. Popham opposed the bringing it up, 
contending, that the manner in which the 
troops had been raised, was unconstitu- 
tional and illegal. 

Mr. J'urner declared, that his life and 
fortune should ever be devoted to his Ma- 
jesty’s person and government, because he 
thought it impossible that a prince of the 
House of Hanover should ever become 
hostile to liberty, or violate the laws and 
constitution in any shape whatever. 

Mr. Rous thought the subscriptions ille- 
gal, but that the rebellion ought to be | 
quelled by any means whatever ; he should 
therefore vote for the supply of the levies, 
though raised against law. 

Mr. Wallace said, that though it was 
against Jaw for the King to levy money, 

et it was perfectly consonant to law for 
his Majesty to get money levied for him. 

Lord I’. Campbell maintained, that the 
principles of his family were always those 
of Whiggism ; and he thoughtsubscriptions 
for quelling the American rebellion per- 
fectly consistent with Whiggish principles. 

Mr. Moysey declared himself satisfied 
of the legality of such subscriptions, being, 
as they were, purely voluntary. He said, 
that lord Coke’s opinion was clearly in 
theie favour, as appears by his reading 
upon the statute of Richard 3, where he 
makes the distinction between voluntary 
and involuntary contributions, in his chap- 
ter of Benevolences, which had not been 
taken notice of. That the commission 
authorized by the statute of Charles 2, so 
much relied on by the other side, was 
compulsory in its nature, as appears by 
the proceedings under such commissions 
in the time of Charles 1, and in particular 
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by the description given of them by sir 
Jobn Elliot, in his famous Petition to the 
king from the Gatehouse in 1626* ; that 
the terms of the Act of the 13th of Charles 
2,+ prove compulsion, for the words, 
“ su ply hereby granted,” are irreeon- 
cileab e to any other construction, and are 
of themselves decisive of the question ; for 
if the money thereby raised was purely 
eous on the part of the people, 
e Commons in parliament, in such case, 
granted nothing; nor was the King sure 
of receiviag a single farthing under such 
act of parliament. 
| Governor Johnstone contended for the 
Hlegality of the subscription; expatiated 
on the injustice the old officers must sus- 
tain, by having so many young ones put 
ever their heads; and said that in the 


* See Vol. 2, p. 208. 


+ This Act not being amongst the printed 
Statutes, the following copy thereof, signed 
by the clerk of the parliaments, was delivered 
in, and read at the table : 


“ An Act fora Free and Voluntary Present to 
his Majesty : | 


“ Wee your Majesties most Joyal and ohe- 
dient subjects, the Lords and Commons in Par- 
Kament assembled, taking into consideration 
heal Majesty’s great and important occasions 
or a speedy supply of monies, which can noe 
waies be so reduyly raised as by a free and vo- 
Funtary present to your Majesty from those 
who are able and willing to aide your Majesty 
in this suddaine exigency, asa testimony of 


their affections to your Majesty, and in of 


the poorer sort of your suhjects, doe therefore 
beseech your Majesty, that it may be enacted, 
aud be it enacted by the King’s most excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords and Commons in this present Par- 
Tiament assembled, and by the atithority of the 
same, that your Majesty may issue out such 
and s0 many eeveral commissions under your 
Mojesty’s Great Seal of England, iuto the se- 
veral counties, cities, towns corporate, and all 
ether places in England and Wales, aod town 
of Berwick upon Tweed, directed to such per- 
sons as your Majesty shall think fit, for the re- 
ceiving of such subscriptions as your Majesty’s 
good subjects shall voluntarily offer for supply 
of your Majesty’s pressing occasions; and 
likewise to issue such other commissions to 
such other pee as your Majesty shall think 
fitt, for coliectiug and receiving the monies so 
subscribed, the acquittances of which respective 
receivers, or of any one of them, are imme- 
diately to be made, and given without any fee, 
wpon payment made, and shall be an absolute 
discharge for the sume so described; and in 
case such subscriptions shall, upon any occa- 
pion, be returned into the court of Exchequer, 
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same proportion as the new levies were 
raised, the recruiting service, as to the old 
regiments, must be prejudiced. He per- 
ticularly lamented, that so vast a propor- 
tion of these new levies were to be raised 
in Scotland, because the country must be 
stripped of its most useful hands for agri- 
culture and commerce. 

Lord North contended, that the present 
subscriptions were no more than had been 
practised in all times of public emergency, 

articularly in 1745, and in 1759, in Mr. 

itt’s administration, when the new levies 
were raised by private subscription; and 
the subscribers, instead of being treated 
as violators of the law, were publicly and 
solemnly thanked by the then minister, 
lord Chatham, and applauded by the pub- 
lic. “ He averred, that no influence what- 
ever had been used, but that the offers all 


or any other place, the payment thereof shall 
be likewise returned tovether with the same, 
provided that no process shall issue out of the 
exchequer against any person so subscribing 
but within two years next after the passing of 
this act. Aud for the better execution of the 
said service, the said commissiovers of the 
counties, citties, townes corporate, and all other 
places aforesaid respectively, shall, and are here 
by enjoined, with all convenieut speed, after the — 
issuing out and receite of the said respective 
commissions, to meet together at the most 
usual and common place of meeting, witbin 
each of the said countys, cities, towns corpo- 
rate, and all other places; and the said com- 
missioners, or so many of them as shall be pre- 
sent at the said first general meeting, or the 
major part of them, may, by them, by their 
consents and agreements, sever themselves into 
hundreds, rapes, wapentakes, wardes, and 
other places within their respective limitts, 
in such manner and forme as to them shall 
seeme expedient; and shall likewise, from 
tyme to tyme, give notice of the respective 
tymes and places of their meetings; to the 
end that any persons, bodies politic ur corpe- 
rate, may, if they please, resort to them, and 
make such offers or present to your Majesty 
as their own hearts shall prompt them to. 

‘¢ Provided alwaies, that no person, not heing 
a Peere of this realme, shall, in such offer or 
present to your Majestie, exceed the sume of 
2001. vor any Peere of this realme the sume of 
400!. Provided also, that n» commissions, to 
be issued out by virtue of this act, shall be of 
force, or continue, as to the receiving of any 
monies, or subscriptions for monies, after the 
feast of St. Jolin the Baptist, which shall be in 
the year of our Lord 1662. Aud bee it hereby 
declared, that no commissions or aides of this 
nature can be issued out, or levied, but by au- 
thority of parliament; that this act, and the 
supply hereby granted, shall not be drawne into 
example for the tyme to come.” 
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came as the spontaneous and generous ef- 
fusions of love and loyalty to the King, 
and as a testimony of their zeal to support 
the legislature of Great Britain against the 
rebellion in America. | 

Sir W. Meredith replied to lord North, 
that it was unjust to give any sanction 
to his own administration, at the expence 
of the reputation of another; that lord 
Chatham’s conduct, which he represented 
to be the same as his own, was nothing 
like it; that the subscriptions then were 
to raise recruits for old regiments which 
had suffered in the wars; which had been 
raised under the authority of parliament, 
approved, voted, and for a long time paid 
by parliament: whereas, in the present 
case, both the money had been levied, 
and the troops raised, during the sitting 
of parliament, without the consent, know- 
ledge, or any Communication with parlia- 
ment whatever; that the precedent for his 
Jordship’s conduct might be drawn with 
more correctness from that of James the 
2nd, who, on the duke of Monmouth’s 
landing in the West, had adjourned the 
parliament, for the very purpose of levy- 
ing the troops himself, without the inter- 
ference of parliament, in order to chuse 
such as were most attached to his person, 
and most likely to serve his purposes. He 
then went through the history of all bene- 
volences, from the reign of Edward the 
4th, to the present time; that they had 
been suppressed by two acts of parliament, 
which are now in force, and had been 
treated as unconstitutional always, parti- 
cularly in the reign of James the Ist, 
when the king attempted to raise a sub- 
scription in a manner exactly similar to 
the present; namely, by sending certain 
of his confidential servants to different 
parts of the kingdom to raise spontaneous 
and voluntary subscriptions, unaccom- 
panied with any circumstance of force 
whatever. Mr. St. Jobn, who was es- 
teemed the best constitutional lawyer in 
the kingdom, and afterwards lord chief 
justice, opposed those subseriptions with 
great vehemence, and declared, that the 
attempt to get money for the king’s use 
in that way, was a breach of his majesty’s 
coronation oath, and an abetting of per- 
jury, in all those who subscribed.* 

r. Gascoygne was entering into some 
ate invective against sir W. Meredith, 
ut the Speaker stopped him, which sir 
William, in reply, said he was sorry for; 


* See Howell’s State Trials, vol. 3, p. 900. 
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because the more that hon. gentleman 
abused him, the better he thought ‘of him- 
self; that the effusions of his eloquence 
were incapable of the guilt of slander ; 
they were, on the contrary, satisfactory 
and reputable. 

The Resolution of the Committee was 
then agreed to. 


Debate on Mr. Burke’s Motion relative 
to the Military Employment of Indians in 
the Civil War with America.) Feb. 6. 
Mr. Burke moved, ** That an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, that 
he will be graciously pleased to give di- 
rections, that there be laid before this 
House, Copies of all Papers that have 
passed between any of his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, and the generals of his armies in 
America, or any person acting for govern- 
ment in Indian affairs, relative to the Mi- 
litary ai eae ea of the Indians of Ame- 
rica, in the present Civil War, from the 
Ist of March 1774, to the Ist of January 
1778.”"* 

Mr. Burke began by observing, that one 
of the grand objects of the enquiry inte 
the State of the Nation, was the conduct 
and quality of the troops employed in 
America. That an account of the King’s 
regular forces, and those of his European 
allies, were already before them. ‘That 
hitherto no account had appeared of his 
irregular forces, particularly those of his 
savage allies; although great dependance 
had been placed upon them, and they had 
been obtained at a very great expence, | 
That it was necessary to examine into this 
point; because an extension of their mode 
of making war had Jately been strenuously 
recommended. The prevailing idea was, 
that, in the next campaign, the plans hi- 
therto pursued were to be abandoned; 
and a war of distress and intimidation was 


_® Strangers were excluded during this de- 
bate. Mr. Burke spoke for nearly three bours 
and ahalf. Many gave the Speech a prefe- 
rence to any other be had ever spoken. Ip- 
deed, this applause was carried to such a pitch, 
that while one gentleman, in his place, wished 
it to be printed, and affixed to all the church 
doors which contained the proclamation for a 
general fast, a member of great distinction con- 
gratulated the ministers upon admitting no 
strangers on that day into the gallery, as the 
indignation of the people might bave been 
excited against them to a degree that would 
have endangered their safety. Jt is to be re- 
gretted, that a full report of this Speech was 
never preserved. See Anuual Register for 
1778, p.110. 
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to take place of a war of conquest, which 
was now found to be impracticable. 

' He said, that this mode of war had al- 
ready been tried upon a large scale, and 
that the success which had hitherto at- 
tended it would afford the best evidence 
how far it might be proper to extend it to 
all our troops, and to all our operations. 
That if it did not promise to be very de- 
cisive as a plan merely military, it could 
be attended with no collateral advantages, 
whether considered with respect to our 
reputation, as a civilized people, or to our 
policy, in regard to the means of recon- 
ciling the minds of the colonies to his Ma- 
jesty’s government. 

He then stated what the nature of a 
war, in which Indians were the actors 
against a civilized people, was; and ob- 
served, that the fault of employing them 
did not consist in their being of one colour 
or another; in their using one kind of 
weapon or another; but in their way of 
making war; which was so horrible, that 
it not only shocked the manners of all ci- 
vilized nations, but far exceeded the fe- 
rocity of any other barbarians that have 
been recorded either by ancient or modern 
history. He observed, that the Indians 
in North America had but two principal 
objects in their wars; the one was the in- 
dulgence of their native cruelty, by the 
destruction, or, if possible, the extermina- 
tion of their enemies; the other, which 
always depended on the former, was the 
glory of acquiring the greatest number of 
human scalps, which were hung up and 
per with the greatest care in their 

uts, as perpetual trophies of victory, 
conquest, and personal prowess. As they 
had neither pecuniary emoluments, nor 
those honorary titles or distinctions, which 
are so flattering in civilized nations, to 
bestow, the rewards of danger and war- 
fare consisted in human scalps, in human 
flesh, and the gratifications arising from 
torturing, mangling, roasting alive by-slow 
fires, and frequently even devouring their 
captives. Such were the rewards of In- 
dian warriors, and such the horrors of an 
Indian war, : 

He then proceeded to shew, that the 
employment of the savages in the wars 
between the French and the English, did 
not in any degree come up to the mea- 
sure in question, nor did it stand on the 
sane principles. When those nations first 
made settlements in North America, the 
Indian tribes were, comparatively, numer- 
ous and powerful states; the new settlers 
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were accordingly under an inevitable ne- 
cessity, not only of cultivating their triend- 
ship, and forming alliances with them, but 
of admitting them as parties in their con- 
tests and wars with each other ; the affairs 
of both nations were so inextricably en- 
tangled with those of the people who had 
sold or given them lands, and admitted 


‘them to a share of their country, that 


they could not be separated; their con- 
tracts on both sides created a mutual inte- 
rest; and while the savages retained any 
degree of their original power, they could 
not be indifferent to the disputes that 
arose among their new neighbours. 

But the case was now totally altered. 
The English colonists were the only Euro- 
peans in North America; and the savages 
were so entirely reduced in number and 

ower, that there was no occasion for 

olding any political connection with them 
as nations. They were now only formida- 
ble from their cruelty; and to employ 
them was merely to be cruel ourselves in 
their persons: and thus, without even the 
lure of any essential service, to become 
chargeable with all the odious and impo- 
tent barbarities, which they would inevi- 
tably commit, whenever they were called 
into action. 

Mr. Burke then proceeded to examine 
the arguments or apologies that had been 
used by ministers, in detence or alleviation 
of the measure. These he arranged 
under three heads, the first and principal 
of which was contained in the assertion, 
“‘ That if his Majesty had not employed 
them, the rebels would.”” To this he 
answered, that no proof whatever had been 
given of the Americans having attempted 
an offensive alliance with any one tribe of 
savage Indians. Whereas the imperfect 
papers already before the House demon- 
strated, that the King’s ministers had ne- 
gociated and obtained such alliances from 
one end of the continent of America to 
the other. That the Americans had 
actually made a treaty on the footing of 
neutrality with the famous Five Nations, 
which the ministers had bribed them to 
violate, and to act offensively against the 
colonies. That no attempt had been made 
in a single instance on the part of the 
King’s ministers to procure a neutrality ; 
and, that if the fact had been (what he 
denied it to be) that the Americans had 
actually employed those savages, yet the 
difference of employing them against 
armed and trained soldiers, embodied and 


encamped, and employing them against 
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the unarmed and defenceless men, women, 
and children, of a country, widely dis- 
persed in their habitations, was manifest ; 
and left those who attempted so inhuman 
and unequal a retaliation without a possi- 
bility of excuse. 

he other heads of defence were, 
‘¢ That great care had been taken to pre- 
vent that indiscriminate murder of men, 
women, and children, which was cus- 
tomary with the savages ;”? and ‘that 
they were always accompanied by disci- 
plined troops ta prevent their irregula- 
rities.”’? On these he observed, that if the 
fact had been true, the service of the 
savages would have been a jest; their em- 
ployment could have answered no purpose ; 
their only effective use consisted in that 
cruelty which was to be restrained; but 
he shewed, that it was so utterly impossi- 
ble for any care or humanity to prevent or 
even restrain their enormities, that the 
very attempt was ridiculous: in proof of 
which, both the present and former wars 
afforded numerous instances; and it par- 
ticularly appeared, both in general Bur- 
goyne’s and colonel St. Leger’s expedi- 
tions, that, although no pains were neg- 
lected to check their barbarity, they in- 
discriminately murdered men, women, and 
-children, friends and foes, without distinc- 
tion; and that even the slaughter fell 
mostly upon those who were best affected 
to the King’s government, and who, upon 
that account, had been lately disarmed by 
the Provincials. The murder of Miss 
M‘Rea, on the morning of her intended 
marriage with an officer of the King’s 
troops, and the massacre in cold blood of 
the prisoners who had been taken in the 
engagement with general Harkemer, only 
needed to be mentioned to excite horror, 
and at the same time to shew the imprac- 
ticability of restraining the barbarities of 
the savages. 

With respect to the latter of the fore- 
going positions, ‘“* That the savages had 
always been accompanied with regular 
. troops,’? Mr. Burke gave it a direct con- 
tradiction. He shewed, that whole nations 
of savages had been ‘bribed to take up the 
hatchet, without a single regular officer or 
soldier amongst them. This had been 
particularly the case of the Cherokees, 
who were bribed and betrayed into war, 
under the promise of being assisted by a 
large regular force; they had accordingly 
invaded Carolina in their usual manner, 
but for want of the promised support, 
were nearly exterminated ; and the re- 
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mains of that people now lived in a state 
of servitude to the Carolinians. 

He then stated the monstrous expence, 
as well as the inefficacy, of that kind of 
ally; and the unfortunate consequences 
that had attended their employment. 
That one Indian soldier cost as much as 
five of the best regular or irregular Euro- 

ean troops. That the expence of these 

ndians had not been less than 150,000U. 
and yet there never had been more than 
seven or eight hundred of them in the field, 
and that only for a very short time. So 
that it appeared as if our ministers thought, 
that inhumanity and murder could not be 
purchased at too dear a rate. He shewed 
that this ally was not less faithless than in- 
efficacious and crue]. That on the least 
appearance of ill success, they not only 
abandoned their friends, but frequently 
turned their arms upon them. And he 
attributed the fatal catastrophe at Saratoga 
to the cruelties exercised by these barba- 
rians, which obliged all mankind, without 
regard to party, or to political principles, 
and in despite of military indisposition, to 
become soldiers, and to unite as one man 
in the common defence. Thus was the 
spectacle exhibited of a resistless army — 
springing up in the woods and deserts. 

He also passed some severe strictures 
on the endeavours in two of the southern 
colonies to excite an insurrection of the 
negro-slaves against their masters. He 
insisted that the proclamation for that pur- 
pose was directly contrary to the common 
and statute law of this country, as well as 
to the general law of nations. He stated, 
in strong colours, the nature of an insur- 
rection of negroes; the horrible conse- 
quences that might ensue from constitut- 
ing 100,000 fierce barbarian slaves, to be 
both the judges and executioners of their 
masters; and appealed to. all those who 
were acquainted either with the West 
India islands or the southern colonies, as 
to the murders, rapes, and horrid enormi- 
ties of every kind, which had ever been 
acknowledged to be the principal objects 
in the contemplation of all negroes who 
had meditated an insurrection. The vi- 
gour and care of the white inhabitants in 
Virginia and Maryland had providentially 
kept down the insurrection of the negroes. 
But if they had succeeded, he asked what 
means were proposed for governing those 
negroes, when they had reduced the pro- 
vince to their obedience, and made them- 
selves masters of the houses, goods, wives, 
and daughters of their murdered lords? 
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Another war must be made with -them, 
and another massacre ensue ; adding con- 
fusion to confusion, and destruction to de- 
struction. 

The result was, that our national honour 
had been deeply wounded, and our cha- 
racter as a people debased in the estima- 
tion of foreigners, by those shameful, sa- 
vage, and servile alliances, and their bar- 
barous consequences. That instead of 
any military effect of value, they had only 
led. to defeat, ruin, and disgrace; serving 
to embitter the minds of al] men, and to 
unite and arm all the colonies against us. 
That the ineffective attempt upon the ne- 
groes was the grand cause of that greater 
aversion and resentment, which appeared 
in the southern, than in many of the cen- 
tral and northern colonies; of their being 
the first to abjure the King; and of the 
declaration made by Virginia, that if the 
rest should submit, they would notwith- 
standing hold out singly to the last extre- 
mity: for what security could they re- 
ceive, that, if they admitted an English 
governor, he would not raise their negroes 
on them, whenever he thought it good to 
construe any occasional disturbances into 
a rebellion, and to adopt martial law as a 
system of government? 

He concluded, that the only remedy 
for the alienation of affections, and the 
distrust and terror of our government, 
which had been brought on by these in- 
human measures, was for parliament to 
nia a seriously and strictly into them; 
and, by the most marked and public dis- 
approbation, to convince the world that 
they had no share in practices which were 
not more disgracefulto a great and civilized 
nation, than they were contrary to all true 
policy, and hy te to all the feelings 
of humanity. For that it was not in human 
nature for any people to place a confi- 
dence in those to whom they attributed 
such unparalleled sufferings and miseries ; 
and the colonies would never be brought 
to believe, that those who were capable 
of carrying on a war in so cruel and dis- 
honourable a manner, could be depended 
on for a sound, equitable, and cordial 

eace; much less that they could be safe- 
'y entrusted with power and dominion. 

Mr. Serj. Adair seconded the motion. 

Mr. De Grey spoke in defence of em- 
ploying the savages; said, that Indian trea- 
ties had been made during the last war ; 
that they had been continued, from time 
to time, down to the present hour; that 
it was well known that superintendants 
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were employed by government to create 
and preserve alliances among the Indian 
nations ; and finally, that the House every 
session approved of, and recognized those 
alliances and treaties, by voting specific 
sums of money, to be paid into the hands 
of the superintendant, to be laid out in 
presents, and distributed among the lead- 
Ing warriors and chiefs. 

Sir Alexander Leith was severe on lord 
George Germain, who, he said, was the 
sole author and contriver of those bar- 
barous measures. He was astonished that 
the noble lord, considering several circum- 
stances which he abstained from mention- 
ing, could presume to intrude himself into 
an office he was unqualified to fill; and he 
was still much more astonished that he 
dare continue in it, when his own expe- 
rience must have long since convinced. 
him, that he was totally unworthy of it. 
Every single measure he had recommend- 
ed himself, or adopted from others, ex- 
hibited so many proofs of his incapeen 
and when his conduct was brought to the 
test, he affirmed, that the noble lord would 
be found in every respect, unequal to the 
high office, which he supposed he had 
usurped. Here he was called to order by 
the Chair. 

Lord George Germain said, he could 
never sit silent, and hear such unbecoming 

ersonalities made to his face. He begged 
eave to assure the hon. gentleman, if they 
were sincere, they must have arisen from 
prejudice, and were ill founded. He was 
an old member of that House; and he 
defied any gentleman to say, that he had 
ever used personalities himself. He al- 
ways carefully abstained from them; and 
whatever his provocations to retort might 
be on the present occasion, he should give 
one more proof of the same mode of con- 
ducting himself. He wished sincerely 
that his conduct might be fully and imme- 
diately enquired into. He was certain it 
would turn out to his honour; but until 
that event took place, he thought it was 
both unparliamentary and uncandid to 
make personal attacks upon him, which he 
should always, in future, look upon as 
meant to prejudice that House against 
him. His lordship then spoke shortly to 
the question, and justified the conduct of 
administration. He said the matter lay 
within a very narrow compass; the In- 
dians would not have remained idle spec- 
tators; the very arguments used by the 
hon. mover were so many proofs that the 


would not; besides, the rebels, by ther 
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emissaries, had made frequent applications 
to the Indians to side with them; the 
Virginians particularly ; and, some Indians 
were employed at Boston, in the rebel 
army. -Now taking the disposition of the 
Indians with the applications which had 
been made to them by the colonies, it 
amounted to a clear, undisputed proposi- 
tion, that either they would have served 
against us, or that we must have employ- 
ed them. This being the alternative, he 
contended for the necessity of employing 
them, and was ready to submit his conduct 
on that ground, to the judgment of the 
House. 

Mr. T. Townshend contended, that the 
House was not in possession of any parlia- 
mentary proof, to induce it to suppose, 
that overtures had been made by the Con- 
gress to the Indian powers; on the con- 
trary, from the best information, the fact 
was the direct reverse. There had been 
a meeting between persons on the part of 
the colonies and the Indian chiefs, and 
there it was well known, that all the de- 
puties desired, was a neutrality on the 
ze of the Indians. One of the first pub- 
ic acts of the Congress, besides, was, a let- 
ter, addressed to the several Indian nations, 
in which they stated the utmost of their 
desires to be no more than an acquiescence 
_in this neutrality ; but granting the fact as 

stated by the noble lord in its fullest ex- 
tent to be true, it would not meet the 
main objection stated by the hon. mover, 
which was, not that those barbarities 
would be exercised on men with arms in 
their hands, or made captives in battle; 
but on innocent, peaceable people in their 
habitations: : unless, therefore, the noble 
lord would make one supposition more, 
which was, that the slaves in the southern 
colonies, as well as the savages, would 
make a forced march over to Great Bri- 
tain, and execute here what the two pro- 
clamations now read invited them to per- 
petrate in America; the pretence of em- 
ploying them to murder old men, women, 
and children, instead of making war against 
their armed enemies, even in their usual 
way, was entirely at an end. He then 
gave an account of Lacorne, and his me- 
thod of acting, when he had the command 
of Indians. | 


Governor Pownall : 


Sir; no man can have amore de- 
termined abhorrence of the employing the 
Indian savages in our wars, than I have ; 
because no man, in this House at least, 
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has had occasion to know so much of this 
matter, as it fell to my lot to have during 
the last war. My horror of their cruel 
services does not arise from the paintings 
of imagination, but from what I have 
known of the fact: there is not so hellish, 
so unfair an engine of war, as the service 
of the Indian savage, when mixed in with 
the wars of civilized nations. What, then, 
must we think of it?) What must be our 
feelings, when they! are employed in a 
war between parts of the same nation, 
branches of the same family, in the war 
between us and our brethren. 

The mutual feelings of humanity, and a 
spirit of honour, have amidst civilized 
nations, defined even rights, and given 
laws toa state of war; have laid a restraint 
on havoc, and given limits to destruction 
and bloodshed. There are, even in rigours 
of war, the jura belli, which civilized na- 
tions have adopted, and do almost univer- 
sally observe. The war of the savage, 
instead of being a contest of right by power 
regulated and, restrained by any feelings 
of honour or humanity, is an unrestrained 
effusion of the passions of revenge and 
blood-thirstiness, est certare odits, is a war 
of universal ravage and devastation to 
utter destruction; instead of giving laws 
to war, it gives the name and effect of right 
to every cruel exertion of passion, revenge, 
and barbarity, jusque datum sceleri. If, 
therefore, the {ndians have ever, in this 
war, been employed in any.case where an 
absolute, unavoidable and direct necessit 
did not call for it, nothing can ever justi 
it.I am sure my opinion never shall. i 
consider, therefore, the case of this Ame- 
rican war ; its operations are combined with 
the nature of the country, more than half : 
a wilderness, and with the interests and 
nature of the Indians who inhabit this wil- _ 
derness. No war can be carried on in 
that country in which the Indians will not 
mix. That belligerent power which hath 
not them with it, will have them against 
it. The idea of a neutrality is a delusive 
notion, and impracticable in fact; and 
never was taken up by any party, but as 
@ succedaneum, to be tried after such 
party had miscarried in the attempt, to 
engage the Indians to act offensively with 
them. These were the politics of the 
French. in the last war; after we had got: 


| the Indians from them, and engaged to us, 


their whole efforts were employed to en- 
gage the Indians to a neutratity. The 
same spirit of politics, on the same ground, 


led the Congress, in this war, (after they 
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had failed in their attempt to engage con- 
federated Indians) to follow the plausible 
line of neutrality in the temper of modera- 
tion and humanity. They are an informed, 
a wise, and a prudent body of men; all 
their conduct has been measured by tlie 
rules which wisdom and prudence dictate; 
they, therefore, first tried to engage the 
Indians, knowing that there is an absolute, 
unavoidable, and direct necessity of em- 
ploying the Indians offensively, and mix- 
ing them in with their arms and operations. 
Without referring to, or quoting the whole 
course of the French and English politics, 
in America, respecting this matter; and 
their various attempts to engage and se- 
cure the arms of the Indians to 'their re- 
spective party; I will inform the House, 
that one and almost the sole purpose of 
the Congress of deputies from all the colo- 
nies in America, convened and held at Al- 
bany in 1754, was to persuade and engage 
the Indians of the Five Nations and their 
allies to take up the hatchet (in aid of the 
British cause) against the French. So 
much for the spirit of American politics 
in this case. And, in consequence of the 
absolute, unavoidable, and direct necessity 
of such measures, the instructions given 
last war uniformly by the several succeed- 
ing ministers, to general Braddock, to ge- 
neral Shirley, to lord Loudon, to general 
Abercrombie, and general Amherst, were 
to this very purpose. 

From seeing that the Indians must be 
employed; from seeing that the necessity 
was unavoidable ; from feeling, at the same 
time, a horror of their being permitted to 
act their cruelties in violation of every idea 
_of humanity, contrary to every principle 
of the law of nations, and the jura belli 
observed by civilized nations amongst each 
other, it was, that, being in a situation 
which gave aright and power to do it, I 
formed in consultation and concert with 
my friend, colonel, afterwards, sir William 
Johnson, the plan of Indian administration 
and establishment, which put the Indians, 
when employed in conjunction with our 
troops, under such a superintendency and 
lead as might direct their operations, in con- 
formity to the laws of nations and jura belli ; 
the establishment of the superintendency ; 
the forming the Indians into war compa- 
nies; the getting war-leaders (by means 
agreeable to their own mode of choosing 
them ) appointed to command and conduct 
them; the forms of the commissions and 
instructions, were all settled at that time. 
From that period, 1 believe few, if any, 
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of those outrageous acts of cruelty and 
barbarity, before experienced, have been 
committed. In 1756, upon the appoint- 
ment of sir W. Johnson to be colonel of 
the Six Nations, the Indians engaged to 
be employed under lord Loudon were 
formed into four companies, with officers 
appointed over them. The forms of the 
commissions and instructions settled at 
that time were constantly observed during 
the whole of the Jast war: aud upon my 
asking the question in office, I have been 
told that the same have been observed 
during this unhappy war. If any com- 
mander in chief has at any time been in- 
duced, from any ideas, different from this 
preventive system, to give a lvose to that 
rein by which the savage spirit of the 
Indians was restrained; or, if any impro- 
per persons have been employed, who have 
encouraged, or even permitted the Indians 
to indulge their old savage cruelty, such, 
I think, deserve the most severe punish- 
ment. We ought first to enquire, whe- 
ther the like establishments have been 
observed; whether the like commissions 
and instructions have been issued in this 
war as in the last: we ought farther to 
enquire, whether any improper people 
have been employed? whether they have 
carried their command so as to encou- 
rage or permit any crueltics or savage 
rigours in the execution? We cannot 
condemn what from necessity has been 
a constant and invariable measure in 
the American warfare, that of employ- 
ing Indians: but if any savage barbarities, 
contrary to the Jaw of nations and the 
jura belli, have been committed, there our 
censure ought to fall; and in proportion 
as the fault rises into criminality, that 
censure ought to be accompanied with 
punishment. 

So much, Sir, for what is past. If the 
House will indulge me to speak to ar- 
rangements, which I think might be taken 
for the future, respecting these Indian ser- 
vices, I think the necessity of employing 
them may be avoided; I know, and there- 
fore speak directly, that any idea of an In- 
dian neutrality is nonsense, is delusive, 
dangerous nonsense; if both we and the 
Americans were agreed to observe a strict 
neutrality in not employing them, they 
would then plunder and scalp both parties 
indiscriminately. Although this is my opi- 
nion, founded on the knowledge and ex- 
penene I have had in these matters; yet 

am persuaded, that if we and the Ame- 
ricans could come to some stipulation, or 
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convention, that we would mutually, and 
in one spirit of good faith, not suffer the 
Indians to intermeddle, but to consider 
and act against them as enemies, wherever 
they did execute any hostilities against 
any of the British nation, equally, whether 
English or Americans, all this horrid busi- 
ness might be prevented, or at least in 
great measure restrained. If government 
would in the true spirit and temper of fu- 
manity adopt this idea, and if parliament 
would by any means find their way to give 
sanction to it: if government, in this 
temper, and under this sanction, would 
propose to the Cengress the terms of such 
@ convention, I am certain, that the Con- 
gress would embrace it with sincerity, and 
execute it with good faith. This is a 


measure that would have nothing to do: 


with the object of the war; and yet this 
spirit, thus aiming to regulate the means 
of restraining its rigours and cruelty, might 
become the first seed of peace. This 
would open grounds that might lead to 
mutual good dispositions and good offices ; 
_and who shall say what may not arise out 
of this; I think I see clearly, such a be- 
ginning would end in peace ; government 
will not commit any of its rights or in- 
terests in making the proposal; the very 
making it would lay the grounds of agree- 
ment. [Here a mark of almost general 
approbation showed itself by, Hear him! 
from all sides of the House.] I hail the 
happy omen; I think I see the spirit of 
peace arising in the House, and may it 
animate all our breasts! I am so confident 
that this measure would be adopted and 
succeed; and that it would finally lead to 
the opening a treaty for peace itself; that 
if government will take it up as a measure, 
and this House give its sanction to it, I 
will, without commission, without pay, or 
the expectation of any reward whatsoever, 
go myself to the Congress, and make the 
proposal: and though I take with me no 
commission, by which government may be 
committed ; yet if the proposal is accepted 
and agreed to, I will find a way to give as- 
surance to the Congress, that they may 
act on my proposal; I will put myself into 
their hands as an hostage for the truth of 
what I propose, and for the good faith of 
government. On this ground I am ready 
to set out this moment. I feel nota little 
happy that what I have said is well re- 
ceived by the House; whether it will be 
accepted and adopted by government, I 
know not. I feel that I have done my 
duty. — 
{ VOL. XIX.J 


the Military Employment of Indians. - 
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Colonel Barré highly complimented 
Mr. Burke on his speech, and hoped he 
would publish it, which if he did, he would 
go and nail it upon every church-door, 
where he saw the King’s proclamation for 
the fast. Heshewed, from former transac- 
tions in the late war, how difficult it was 
for any general to keep the savages in any 
kind of order, especially where the num- 
ber of regulars was not sufficient to overs 
awe them. He mentioned an instance, 
in which he had the good fortune to pre- 
serve the life of a prisoner, but that it 
was with the utmost difficulty and dexe 
terity that he had accomplished it b 
stealing as it were the man from their 
hands, not by dint of discipline or threats. 
He mentioned that in the late affair be- 
tween col. St. Leger and general Harkener, 
near Fort Stanwix, several of the general’s 
men being taken prisoners, sir W. John 
son, who commanded the savages, finding 
several of the prisoners, who from his own 
knowledge, were not friends to the Ame- 
rican cause, but forced into the service, 
he separated them from the rest of the pri- 
soners, putting them into a house, and 
telling the Indians, that they were his 
friends, anditheir persons sacred; and yet 
in the night the houses were broke open, 
and those very men massacred. 

Mr. James Luttrell repeated lord G. 
Germaine’s words, * if we were sure the 
Americans would not employ the Indians, 
if we ceased to employ them, he should 
certainly prefer neutrality to such horrid 
massacre ;?? he objected to giving ministers 
the credit of preferring neutrality, when 
that neutrality was so evidently in their 
power to. be acquired, not by application 
to the savages, but ta the Americans ; for 
if both sides refused to pay for scalps, 
the Indians must prefer the selling of furs, 
venison, or wild fowl, toa human butchery, 
attended with infinite danger to them- 
selves, and no profit. That they might be 
employed as pilots and hunters, thougla 
he thought their shewing general Bur~ 
goyne the Hudson’s river, had proved no 
advantage to this country. He could not 
conceive neutrality an absurdity, because 
it would imply, that the minister who 
stated it to the House as a wise measure 
was ignorant and uninformed; and it was 
not common sense to say the Americans 
would not agree to it, when they are the 
sufferers by the present employment of 
the savages. .He wished for the papers 
relative to negociations with the Indians, 
because ministerial asscrtions were not 
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equal to parliamentary proof, and their 
concealing the truth implied a fear of 
being justly censured for a want of huma- 
nity, disgraceful to the character of the 
nation. 

Governor Johnstone expatiated on the 
bad policy of employing such a banditti. 
He paid the highest compliments to Mr. 
Burke’s oratory, and expressed himself 
happy that on this day strangers were not 
admitted into the gallery, as it might 
have been to be feared, that so great would 
have been their indignation at the two 
noble lords ( North and shila and to 
such a pitch of enthusiasm would they have 
been worked, that he should have expected 


those lords would have been torn in pieces 


by the a le in the way to their houses. 

_ Mr Ri be areuy strongly declared, that 
there had been mismanagement some- 
where, that it ought to be enquired into, 


‘and the nation receive full satisfaction. 


He vindicated the measure of employing 
the savages, and said, they might be kept 
in order, as there was an instance of ge- 
neral Amherst having done it in the late 
war. In this he alluded to a story told by 
colonel Barré, that general Amherst had 
told the savages, that for the future the 
should not murder any person, upon whic 
3,000 of them left his camp the next 
night. 

Mr. Fox observed, that the idea of keep- 
ing the savages in order, was exactly si- 
milar to that of keeping the Americans 
so. That general Amherst had lost all 
his men as soon as he attempte ’ *¢, as this 
nation had America. He proved, that 
the Americans had not entered into any 
treaty with the savages until some months 
after the date of the English treaty, and 
shewed that to prove the fact was an addi- 
tional reason for producing the’ papers. 
He likewise observed, that the tone ot mi- 
nisters was greatly altered: formerly it 
was ** God and Nature ;”’ now it was simple 


necessity.” 


- Lord North said, that he also was glad 
that no strangers were admitted on this 


‘ day, though for another reason, namely, 


lest they should be worked up into an 
indignation and horror against the gentle- 
men on the other side of the House, 
for declaring sentiments so contrary to 
those which the honour and dignity of the 
country demanded. That in respect to 


the employment of the savages, he looked 


on it as bad, but unavoidable ; that they 
were of that nature, that if one side did 
net, they would enter immediately on the 
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other. That as to the negroes who were 
set at liberty from their masters, and in- 
listed .o join our army, the proclamation 
of lord Dunmore did not call on them ta 
murder their masters, as had been said in 


‘the debate, but only to take up arms in de- 


fence of their sovereign ; -but he was wil- 
ling lord Dunmore’s proclamation should 


-be laid on the table, that, if reprehensible, 


it *might be attended to. That as to 
cruelty, he had been informed that several 
of the provincials had been hanged up, by 
a dozen at a time, for no other crime but 
that of driving their hogs or cattle to the 
English camp, which camp was not in any 
need of provisions, having been completel 
furnished from the country with as muc 
as would last them months, and therefore 
the provisions intended to be brought in 
were for the use of the inhabitants of Phi- 
ladelphia, not of the army. He called on 
the military gentlemen in the House to 
declare, if this proceeding was warranted 
by the rules of war of any nation whatever. 
General Conway said, that the noble 
lord’s question could only be answered 
by the circumstances of the case. That 
when a town was besieged or blockaded, 
and the general who commanded such 
siege or blockade, had hopes of success by 
starving the others, and should then pub- 
lish that no person should bring in provi- 
sions on paur of death, that a breach of 
such orders would be so punished, and 
the general excusable ; but if starving the 
enemy was not the point aimed at, they 
seldom proceeded to such extremities. 
That it was necessary to know the pre- 
cise time when Washington had done this 
(if he had done it) as he believed there 
was a point of time when the army had 
not taken Mud-Island, and might be sup- 
posed to want provisions. 
The House then divided : 


Tellers. 
Mr. Thomas Townshend 
Yras Mr. Powys - - - 137 
Nozs § Sit Henry Hoghton - -] 90 


Mr. Robinson - + 
_ So it passed in the negative. 


' Proceedings in the Lords respecting the 
Commercial Losses occasioned by the Ame- 
ricon War.| Feb. 6. In the Committee 
on the State of the Nation, the duke of 
Richmond desired Mr. Alderman Wool-. 
dridge might be cailed te the bar, and 
examined. 3 


Mr. Wooldridge was accordingly callod 
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in. He stated the number of ships lost 
by capture, or destroyed by American 
privateers, since the commencement of 
the war, to be 733, of which, after deduct- 
ing for those retaken and restored, there 
remained 559 ; the value of which, includ- 
ing the ships, cargoes, &c. amounted, 
upon a very moderate calculation, to 
1,800,633/. 18s. Of these ships, 247 were 
ships trading to the West Indies and the 
island of Jamaica. In proof of the cor- 
rectness of this statement, he produced an 
account, which he declared he had made 
out, with the assistance of Mr. Hake, se- 
cretary to the subscribers to Lloyd’s 
coffee-house, where a book, containing a 
faithful register of all the ships that sailed 
outward, or were entered inward, from and 
at all the ports in Great Britain and Ire- 
jand, with the names of the owners and 
captains, the account of their last voyage, 
tonnage, state of repair, and quality, was 
kept, with the most minute correctness ; 
and from which -book his account was 
taken. The alderman further stated, that 
the average value of a ship and cargo, 
trading to Jamaica, was 8,000/. on her 
outward, 10,000/. on her homeward 
‘voyage. That the average value of a ship 
and cargo, trading to the other West India 
islands, was 6,060/. outward, and 8,000/. 
homeward. That insurance before the 
war was 2 per cent. to America, and 2 
er cent. to North Carolina, Jamaica, &c. 
hat insurance to America, Africa, and 
the West Indies, was now more than 
double, even with the convoy, and without 
convoy, unless the ship was a ship of 
force, 15 per cent. That seamen’s wages 
were now raised from 25 and 28, to 55, 
and in some instances up as high as 65 
shillings, per month. That the increased 
value of sugars, &c. paid the merchants)suf- 
ficiently for the increased price of insurance, 
but the weight fell on the consumer of the 
commodities exported and imported. That 
the various articles formerly imported from 
Ametica, were now considerably advanced 
in price. Tobacco from 7d.4 a pound to 
2s. 4d. Pitch from 8s. a barrel to 35s. 
Tar, turpentine, oil and pig iron had risen 
in the same proportion. Indigo, and 
some other articles. had increased in price, 
but not quite so much as the articles 
above-mentioned. That there had been 
upon the seas during the war 173 sail of 
American privateers; the first of which, 
that the merchants heard of, was the 
Yankee privateer, taken in May 1776. 


That about 34 of = 173 had been taken 


is 


occastoned by the American War. 
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and destroyed by our men of war, cruizers, 
armed ships, &c. That in the said 173 
American privateers, there were at least 
13,000 and odd seamen, and 2,000 and 
odd carriage guns, exclusive of swivels 
and cohorns. In proof of the correctness 
of these’accounts of the number of Ame- 
rican privateers, seamen and guns, the ale | 
derman declared, that he made out his list 
from the letters received by the owners of 
English ships (which had been taken) 
from the captains of such ships, who al- 
ways stated in their letters where they 
were, where they were taken, the names of 
the captors, the size and tonnage of their 
ships, the number of their guns, and the 
number of their men, and also from the 
Admiralty office account of captures by 
the King’s ships, published in the Londor 
Gazette. That he had averaged the men 
at 80 in each ship, which was a calculation 
of a very moderate nature, since he be- 
lieved the number of seamen in the 173 
American privateers were nearer 20,000, 
than 13,000. The alderman gave his opi- 
nion, that the manufactories of this king- 
dom, especially that of iron, were not ine 
creased in point of export since the war 
began; that the American war had been 
the cause of many bankruptcies; that 
when the Prohibitory Act passed, there 
might be about two millions due to the- 
merchants of Great Britain from Ame- 
rica; that in the six months allowed by 
the Act for the continuance of an inter- 
course between the two countries, the 
Americans had transmitted about 500,000. 
worth of goods, in part of payment of 
their debts to their creditors at home; 
that those 500,000/. worth of goods, were 
they now om hand, would be worth two 
millions, from the increased price of the 
various articles; that at present, there 
was due from America to the merchants 
of Great Britain, at least 1,500,000/. ; that 
upon an average, the debt was not worth 
5s. in the pound; that it was more or less 
valuable, according to the provinces in 
which. the debtors resided; that in North 
and South Carolina, and such parts as 
had not been the seat of war, where the 
persons of the inhabitants and their pro- 
perty had not been destroye® by fire and 
sword, the merchants thought their money 
tolerably safe, should an intercourse be 
again brought about between Great Bri- 
tain and America; but that in the pro- 
vince of New York and Pennsylvania, the 
debts due to English merchants were of 
little worth; that there was a debt of 
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72,000!. due in particular to the house in 
which he had lately been a partner ; that, 
to speak for one, he would gladly sell it 
for 10s. in the pound. He further stated, 
that the trade to America and the West 
India islands, previous to the commence- 
ment of the war, might amount'to about 
eleven millions annually. After answer- 
ing of other questions of a less important 
nature, the evidence was desired to with- 
draw. 

Beeston Long, esq. was next called. 
The answers given by Mr. Long to the 
few questions put to him, confirmed what 
Mr. Wooldridge had stated, relative to 
the careful manner in which the register 
of ships was kept at Lloyd’s coffee-house, 
and the general idea of its authenticity 
which prevailed with the merchants, in- 
6urers, underwriters, &c. 

Mr. Abraham Hake also corroborated 
the testimony of Mr. Wooldridge, declar- 
ing that he was secretary to the society of 
merchants at Lloyd’s, and that he kept 
the register-books. Mr. Hake also gave 
proof of the pains that were taken to pre- 
serve it from error, and render its authen- 
ticity indisputable. 

William Creighton, esq. not only core 
roborated the alderman in the most ma- 
terial points, but added many new facts 

which had fallen within his own knowledge. 
' He stated the losses suttered by the mer- 
chants, in consequence of the captures 
made by the American privatcers, to have 
amounted to at least two millions in Oc- 
tober last, and that by this time they could 
not be Jess than 2,200,000/. That the 
first losses of the merchants were occa- 
sioncd by the prohibition of their sending 
out asingle pound of powder in their ships, 
which was strictly enforced previous to 
the merchants being stimulated to petition 
the privy council, and obtain licenses to 
arm their ships. That letters of marque 
were hardly worth taking out, as they 
were of little service, unless those who 
had them fell in with an Amcrican to- 
bacco ship, and that was as much a matter 
of chance us the obtainment of a 10 or 
20,0001. prize in the lottery. ‘That the 
windward islands had been most exposed 
to the depredations of the Americans, 
from having an insufficient number of 
ships to guard and protect them. ‘That 
the island of Tebago, in particular, had 
for a long time no man of war near it, and 
that in consequence the Americans had 
landed and ravaged the plantations, carry- 
ing fifty negroes at a time off one estate. 
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That at length he, with other merchants, 
had applied in form to the lords of the Ad- 
miralty, and desired that two ships might 
be sent there ; that the greatest attention 
had been paid them at the Admiralty- 
office, and the prayer of their petition 
had been instantly complied with. That 
he foresaw that Tobago would share the 
fate it did, long before it happened from 
viewing its situation in the charts, and 
knowing that the ships on the West India 
station were inadequate to the protection of 
so many islands. ‘That the prohibition of 
the merchants having gunpowder on board 
their ships, merely to prevent powder and 
ball being conveyed to the rebels, was ill 
founded, because that as long as America 
found money, there could be no doubt of 
her obtdining ammunition, &c. 

G. Olive, esq. proved the damage done 
the Newfoundland traders; fifty of whose 
ships he declared had been taken, of about 
the average value of 2,000/. each, beside 
a great many small vessels, of about 2 or 
300/. value upon the banks.—Upon his 
cross-examination, he declared that the 
trade was much improved of late, and that 
in consequence of the Americans being 
deprived of the means of pursuing it, we 
sent more fish to Bilboa and the foreign 
markets than ever, and that if men and 
ships could be procured, it would turn out 
a very beneficial branch of commerce ; but 
that the fishermen’s price was increased 
from 8 to 14/. a voyage, and the seamen’s 
wages from 35 to 7Us. a month. 

Jehn Shoolbred, esq. of Mark-lane, de- 
clared himself an African merchant and 
an under-writer. He confirmed the ac- 
counts of the book at Lloyd’s, and stated 
that the African trade had been materially | 
injured in consequence of the American’ 
war: that upwards of 200 sail were ge- 
nerally engaged in that trade, previous to 
thewar: that not a fourth of that number, 
not above 40 ships, were now sent outs 
that 15 of the ships and cargoes had been 
taken vy the Americans: that the average 
value of the cargo of a ship to Africa, out- 
wards, was about 7,000/. and her home- 
ward freight of slaves worth about 9,000/, : 
that each slave was worth at least 35d.: thas 
the value of the ships lost was 140,000. 
upon a very moderate calculation: that 
the first ship was taken in March, 17773 
the Americans not having before that 
time any market to carry the cargo of 
African ships to; and that all the ships 
were taken near, and most ot them in sight 
of Barbadoes, after having got over every 
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natural risk of the voyage——Upon his 
cross-examination, he allowed, that those 
who carried on the African slave trade for- 
merly, had lately sent ships to fish on the 
coast of Africa; that the whale trade there 
promised to turn out exceedingly advan- 
tageous, and that this trade was formerly 
enjoyed by the Americans. 

Edward Payne, esq. of Cornhill, proved 
little new ; he chiefly corroborating what 
the other witnesses had said. 

The lords who principally concerned 
themselves in the examination of these 
witnesses were the dukes of Richmond, 
Bolton and Manchester; the marquis of 
Rockingham, lords Effingham and Cam- 
den. The Lord President, and lords 
Sandwich, Dunmore, Sondes, Lyttelton, 
and Derby. 


Feb. 9. The order of the day being 
read, for taking into further consideration 
the State of the Nation, the House went 
into a Committee. : 

The Earl of Sandwich said, that the 
noble duke (of Richmond) had brought a 
number of persons to prove certain facts 
relative to the commerce of this country ; 
that in order to prevent an ex parte evi- 
dence from going abroad, without having 
the other side enquired into, such as what 
losses the rebellious colonies had sustain- 
ed, to balance our loss, he would beg per- 
mission to call Mr. George Gostling. 

The Duke of Richmond objected to this 
motion as informal; he said he would by 
no means endeavour to preclude his lord- 
ship from bringing what evidences he 
eee relative to this enquiry, provided 

e produced them in a proper time; that 
his evidences lay open to his lordship’s 
cross-examination, and he had it in his 
power to controvert or dispute any thing 
adduced; but now to take up another 
matter, before the former was disposed of, 
was, in his opinion, unparliamentary, and 
not dealing with that candour which he 
expected from the noble lord. That, 
In respect to himself, he appealed to their 
lordships, whether he did not, in every 
stage of this enquiry, previously acquaint 
their lordships of the substance of his in- 
tended motion. | 

The debate on this became general, the 
Lord Chancellor, lords Sandwich, Gower, 
Lyttelton and Bristol, contending for the 
propriety of lord Sandwich’s motion; the 
dukes of Richmond, Grafton, and lord 
Camden, Opposing it: the Committee di- 

vided; Contents 66; Non-contents 25. 


- pecasioned by the American War. 
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Mr. George Gostling was ordered to the 
bar, who, upon several questions put to 
him, answered substantially as follows : 
That he was a proctor in the court of Ad- 


miralty. [Here lord Sandwich delivered 


him ina list of prizes taken from the Ame- | 
ricans, to the number of 38, and asked him 
whether he could swear to the condemna- 
tion of these ships? Mr. Gostling answer- 
ed, he could, except two out of the list, 
which were then under condemnation. 
Aye, says my lord, that is the same thing. ] 
Mr. Gostling then said, there were eleven 
more to be added to this list which were 
considered as Droits of Admiralty. Being 
cross-examined by the duke of Richmond, 
whether ships under condemnation were 
the same as ships absolutely condemned ? 
He answercd not, however probable it was 
they would be so. In respect to the value 
and appropriation cf the carguces, he an- 
swered, he could not exactly state the 
former, but the general appropriation of 
them were two-thirds to the captors, upon 
lawful prizes, and one-thiid when -they 
were Droits of Admiralty. Being asked 
how the residue of the money was applied, 
and whether it was not given to discharge 
arrears of several of the officers of the Ad- 
miralty? He replied he had heard so. 
And being further asked by what law, or 
precedent the judges disposed of that mo- 
ney, and whether he, as a practitioner, 
could recollect any precedent for it being 
disposed of thus optionally? He said, he 
could not; but that he believed there were 
some precedents for it in queen Anne’s 
wars. 

Mr. Samuel Enderby deposed substan- 
tially as follows: That since the Prohibi- 
tory-Act, a new trade had been carried 
on in the southern fisheries of America, in. 
which he was a considerable adventurer s 
that there were 15 ships then on the trade, 
and that their average tonnage was 170 
ton each, and that the spermaceti whale 
was much more considerable in value than 
the common whale formerly taken. [Here 
lord Sandwich made a calculation, that 
supposing these ships brought but 100 
tons each, the calculation would be 
105,000/.] Being examined by the duke 
of Richmond and lord Camden, he said,- 
that the general freiglit back run from 40 
to 50 ton only, that he could not tell what 
might be their success this year, as the 
ships were not expected until about June; 
but he hoped it would be still increasing. 
He likewise spoke of two other fisheries, 


one on the coast of Africa, and the other 
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on the banks of Newfoundland, which pro- 
mised to turn out very considerable: that 


the ane that went on these voyages were 


manned generally with British sailors {ex- 
cept four Americans to each ship, who in- 
structed the rest in harpooning) and that 
the profits of the outset of those ships, &c. 
centered with Great Britain, which for- 
merly, as well as the profits of the fishery, 
were engrossed by New England men. 
Being asked, supposing this war at an 
end, whether the Americans, who he al- 
Jowed to be more expert in this business 
than our people, would not be able to con- 
duct this fishery to greater advantage, and 
undersel] us at foreign markets? He be- 
lieved they might. Being likewise asked 
what the price of insurance was upon this 
new trade? He answered 15 per cent. 
Being further asked, whether the very in- 
creased price of spermaceti whale, though 
it may be profitable to individuals, did not 
hurt the general trade, so as to fall heavy 
on the consumers? He candidly replied, 
he could not speak precisely to the former 
part of that question:'all he had to say 
upon it was, that his endeavours were to 
get as much by it as he could. 

Mr. George Davis said he was 26 years 
concerned in the whale and cod fishery. 
In respect to the former he tried to take 
whales with men from England, but though 
they could strike them, and had struck se- 
veral of late, he had not as yet taken one; 
but he was in hopes of succeeding better 
in a little time. In respect to the cod 
fishery, it was not decreased, but they 
wanted men for that service, and he had 
no doubt, if the lords of the Admiralty 
would discontinue pressing, there might 
be enough found for that service—Ad- 
journed, 


Feb. 11. The Duke of Richmond rose, 
and after a short speech, wherein he reca- 
pitulated the evidence which had _ been 
given, acquainted their lordships that he 
had a few motions to make in consequence 
of that evidence, which were plain matters 
of fact, and which would be grounds for 
their lordships’ farther deliberation. His 
motions were; 1. ** That it appears to 
this House, that in the course of trade, a 
very considerable balance was always due 
from the merchants in North America, ta 
the merchants of Great Britain, towards 
the discharge of which remittances were 
made in goods to a great amount, since 
the commencement of the present troubles, 


and whilst the trade between this kingdom 
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and the colonies were suffered to remain 
open. 2. That since the passing the seve- 
ral Acts for prohibiting the fisheries of the 
colonies in North America, their mutual 
intercourse with each other, and all trade 
and commerce between them and _ this 
kingdom, and for making prize of their 
ships, and distributing the value of the 
same, as if they were the effects of our 
enemies, amongst the seamen of his Ma- 
jesty’s navy, the number of vessels belong- 
ing to Great Britain and Ireland, taken by 
ships of war and privateers, belonging to 
the said colonies, amount to 733. 3. That 
of the said 733 vessels, it appears that 47 
have been released, and 127 retaken; 
but that the loss on the latter, for salvage, 
interest on the value of the cargo, and 
loss of a market, must have been very 
considerable. 4. That the loss of the 
remaining 559 vessels, which have been 
carried into port, appears from the exa- 
mination of merchants, to amount to at 
least 2,600,0001. 5. That of 200 ships 
annually employed in the African trade, 
before the commencement of the present‘ 
civil war, whose value, upon an average, 
was about 9,000/. each, there are not now 
40 of the said ships employed in the said 
trade, whereby there is a diminution in 
this branch of commerce of 160 ships, 
which at 9,000/. each, amount to a luss of 
1,440,000/. per annum. 6. That the 
rice of insurance to the West Indies and 
North America, is increased from 2, and 
21, to 5 per cent. with convoy, but with- 
out convoy, and unarmed, thesaid insurance 
has been made at 15 per cent. but generally 
ships in such circumstances cannot be in- 
sured at all. 7. That the price of sea- 
men’s wages is raised from 30 to 65s. per 
month. 8. That the price of pot-ash is 
increased from 8 to 70s. percwt. 9. ‘That 
the price of spermaceti oil has increased 
from 35/.to 7Ol. per ton. 10. That the 
price of tar is raised from 7 and 8s. to 30s. 
per barrel. 11. That the price of 
sugars, and all commodities from the 
West Indies, and divers sorts ‘of naval 
stores from North America, is greatly en- 
hanced. 12. That the present diminution 
of the African trade, the interruption of 
the North American trade to the West 
Indies, and the captures made of the West 
India ships, have greatly distressed the 
British colonies in the West Indies. 13. 
That the numbers of American privateers, 
of which authentic accounts have been 
received, amount to 173; and that they 
carricd: 2,556 guns, and at least 13,840 
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seamen, reckoning 80 men in each ship. 
14. That of the above privateers, 34 have 
been taken, which carried 9,217 men, 
which is more than 94 men to each vessel.” 

The Earl of Sandwich said, he alt along, 
from the moment this enquiry into the 
state of the nation began, dreaded it ; not 
on his own account, but on account of the 
general hurt it may produce, that of lay- 
Ing open difficulties and embarrassments 
(which he confessed this country was 
under) and which should not be laid 
open. Ifthe noble duke who began this 
enquiry had calculated the losses of the 
country by capture of vessels, &c. before 
that should be admitted, there should be 
deducted the value of all the prizes taken 
by the English from the Americans, which, 
setting the number of prizes at 904, and 
each prize worth 2,000/. amounted to 
1,808,000/. His lordship said, great ad- 
vantages were gained by the new fisheries, 
and concluded, that though nobody wish- 
ed an end to the war more than he did, 
yet the continuance of it was, in many 
respects, advantageous to this country, 
and would be more so. 

The Duke of Richmond said, he was 


surprised to hear his lordships’ detail : 


urged as an argument for not deciding on 
this motion, as it did not mix with any 
other matter, but resulted from facts 
proved at their lordship’s bar. He was, 
however, more Seen at the conclusion 
drawn from that detail, “ that because a 
number of vessels had been taken, they 
were to be balanced by another number of 
vessels taken, on the other side, and con- 
sequently no loss to the nation upon the 
whole.’”? 1 do not mean, said his grace, 
to be particularly pointed to indiviluatse 
and I hope the noble lord will permit me 
to separate at present the man from the 
office. I therefore say, speaking to be so 
understood, I do not wonder at all the 
distresses which have overwhelmed this 
country, when a noble lord at the head of 
the marine department of this nation, be- 
trays such ignorance. What, my lords, 
when the merchants of this country have 
lost 733 ships, valued at above two millions 
of money; to say that the commerce of 
this country is not affected by such a loss, 
because an equal number of ships have 
been taken from the enemy, and the 

rizes distributed to British seamen! This 
is so far from being a balance in our favour, 
it adds to our Joss, for if we were not at 
war with America, the value of all these 
@argoes in the circuitous course of trade 
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roust center with Great Britain. Hig 
grace then adverted to his question, which 
was no more than for the committee to 
allow, as & resolution, part of what had 
been already avidenced: at the bar, and 
which would enable their lordships the 
better to see the grounds they s on in 
respect to America, and consequently 
know what line to take. ' 

The Earl of Suffolk opposed the mo- 
tions on the impropriety of acknowledging 
what ought not to be acknowledged at so 
critical a period, the weakness of the na- 
tion: he said, the best way of going on in 
this business would be, to let all the pa- 
pers lie on their lordships’ table for gene- 
ral information, and do the best they 
could either to remedy defects, or othere 
wise, but by no means to resolvé upon the 
national imbecility. 

The Duke of Grafton called upon their 
lordships to consider the question the 
were to decide upon, which was a fact al- 
ready established, and which their lord- 
ships could not refuse their assent to: he 
said, he did not know, nor was it material 
to know, what the noble duke afterwards 
meant to go into; so much was clear 
ground, and would be a very proper one 
for their lordships to form some resolu- 
tions upon respecting the present war with 
America. 

A debate ensued about the mode of dis- 
posing of the question. Some were for 
putting it affirmatively or negatively, 
others a previous question ; but as the lat- 
ter could not be adopted in the committee, 
a motion was made for lord Scarsdale 
quitting the chair, and the House divided: 
Contents 80; Non-contents 32. The 
committee being dissolved, the Lord. 
Chancellor resumed the woolpack, when 
the previous ae ‘s That this motion 
be now put,” being put separately, on the 
duke’s Resolutions, they all passed in the 
negative, without a division. 


Debate in the Committee on the State of 
the Nation upon Mr. Foz’s Motion relative 
tothe State of the British Forces in Ame- 
rica.| Feb. 11. The House went into 
a Committee on the State of the Nation. 
Before the Speaker left the chair, lord 
North said, he should, on Tuesday the 
17th, propose to the House a Plan of Con- 
ciliation with America. Mr. Pulteney 
having taken the chair, 

Mr. Fox rose, and stated a number of 
facts relative to the army serving in Ameri- 
ca, which facts were founded on conclusions 
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drawn from the information on the table. 
He observed, that there was such a num- 
ber of effective men in America (6,864) 
in the year 1774; that by comparing the 
reinforcements sent out the next year, 
added to the forces then on the spot, with 
the returns at the conclusion of that year, 
it would give the total deficiency, which 
under its several heads amounted to the 
total loss; so with the years 1776 and 
1777: ‘thus, by adding to the number of 
men serving in America the first year, the 
reinforcements and recruits of each suc- 
cessive year, and comparing the amount 
of those several totals with the last returns, 
the difference between the latter and the 
former shewed exactly the loss of men 
slain in battle, or dead, or otherwise inca- 
pacitated for service, by wounds, captivity, 
and sickness. 

This, he observed, was the first part of 
his plan, to ascertain the loss of lives, and 
Joss of service, under their respective 
heads; the other part of it would be, to 
estimate the loss of treasure, which he 
computed, at the lowest computation, to 
be full 25 millions spent, which, with 
20,000 lives lost, that being the difference, 
he said, between the troops serving in 
America at the commencement of the war, 
and the whole of the embarkations, he 
appealed to the judgment of the commit- 
tee, whether it was not full time—(consi- 
dering that we had gained nothing, or next 
to nothing, by this fatal contest hitherto, 
but a powerful, numerous, and well-disci- 
plined enemy, instead of an undisciplined 
rabble, to contend with)—to think of the 
critical and alarming situation of public 
affairs. Whether our resources of men 
and money were equal to the difficult and 
hazardous task of conquest; or if that 
‘should appear, on enquiry, to be totally 
impracticable, whether parliament should 
not, and that immediately, devise some 
means for putting an end to our public ca- 
lamities, and endeavour to avert those im- 
minent dangers with which we are threat- 
ened on every side. If ministers, while 
they hold out the plan of conciliation, will 
at the same time have the candour to ac- 
quaint the House, how much treasure has 
been wasted, how many lives have been 
lost, how many disgraces have been 
brought on the nation, by this mad, im- 
provident, and destructive war, he would 
most certainly join them ;—that 25 mil- 
lions of money have been already spent, 
or the fuith of the nation has been pledged 
for the expenditure; and that 20,000 
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lives had been thrown away to no manner 
of purpose; but, if at all practicable, to 
make conciliation infinitely more difficult 
than if the sword had never been drawn, 
a shilling spent, or a life lost. 

He gave the most ample testimony to 
the bravery and good conduct of the 
generals; and contended, that they mis- 
carried, not for want of skill in their pro- 
fession, or from neglect of duty, but 
merely because they were employed in a 
service, in which it was impossible for them 
to succeed; and if ministers shewed any 
trace of wisdom throughout their whole 
conduct, it was in their choice of the offi- 
cers they sent out, though they now basely 
insinuated, that it was only in the choice 
of generals that they were deceived; and 
that it was to their fault alone, that all our 
miscarriages in the prosecution of the mea- 
sures could be justly imputed. 

He said, he had been informed, that it 
was intended to send out other generals, 
and on that ground that great expectations 
were formed from the next ene : 
but, for his part, he expected, that whoever 
should succeed to the present gentlemen 
in command, would just meet with the 
fate of their predecessors; they would be 
one day charged with indolence, inactivity, 
and want of spirit; with a designed pro- 
crastination of the war, from motives of 
lucre and private interest; and the next, 
with Quixotism, knight-errantry, and ex- 
ceeding the instructions under which they 
were to act. He turned again to the in- 
tended proposition of the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, and assured his lordship, that 
if his plan was a fair, open one, founded ia 
justice and good policy, and warranted by 
the principles of the constitution, he would 
venture to answer for hisside of the House, 
that it would meet with their most hearty 
concurrence. He feared it would not an- 
swer this description ;. because he could 
hardly be persuaded, unless the idea of 
tyranny, cruelty, and meanness were In- 
separable, that the same men who had re- 
jected the most humble petitions and du- 
tiful remonstrances with haughtiness and 
contempt, could ever consent to hold out 
any plan which was meant to secure those 
rights which they had all along attempted 
to annihilate by the sword, thereby adding 
tyranny and cruelty to oppression and in- 
justice. He then read his several Resolue 
tions, which amounted to 12 in number: 
that there was such a number of troops in 
America in 1774, so many sent in 1775, 
total of that year, and soon with 1776 and 
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1777, which ought, on the whole, in the 
latter year to have amounted to 48,000 
effective men and a fraction; that by the 
last returns, foreignersand British included, 
did not amount to more than.28,000, con- 
sequently the loss was 20,000 men. 
Whence he drew this conclusion, that if 
with such a number of troops so little 
could be done, it was clear, that the carry- 
ing on the war, either to terrify the Ame- 
ricans into obedience, or to subdue them, 
was impracticable. His first Resolution 
moved was; “ That it appears tojthis Com- 
mittee, that in the year 1774, the whole of 
the land forces serving in North America 
did not amount to more than 6,864 effec- 
tive men, officers included.”’ 

Lord Barrington said, he highly disap- 
proved of the motion, as improper and ill- 
timed; but when he knew some of the 
hon. gentleman’s proposed resolutions were 
not founded in fact, be had no difficulty in 
giving them a direct negative. The hon. 
gentleman stated, that 20,000 men had 
been lost already in this war; this, he con- 
tended, was founded in gross error, for, 
by the returns which he had in his hand, 
it plainly appeared, that instead of 20,000 
men being lost, the whole amount of the 
killed, in the course of the three years war, 
was no more than 1,200. He did not 
mean to include in that number those who 
died natural deaths, or deserted, or were 
made prisoners, or were unfit for service 
through wounds or sickness, but such only 
as were slain in battle. If, therefore, the 
resolution concerning the loss of men was 
to go out into the world, it would convey 
a very false idea, and looking on it in that 
light, he should give it his hearty negative. 

Mr. Grenville, in an animated speech, 
condemned the conduct of the American 
war. He acknowledged, that he always 
thought, and should ever continue to think, 
be the event of the present contest what 
it might, that parliament had a right to 
have a controul over America; to levy 
taxes, to regulate its trade, and secure the 
monopoly of its commerce. The establish- 
- ing and maintaining of colonies would be 
folly, were it otherwise; the protecting 
them, when they were not able to protcct 
and defend themselves, at a very great ex- 
pence, which has ever. been, and always 
must be the case, from the nature of such 
establishments, would not be folly, but 
madness in the extreme, if, when they ar- 
rived at a state of strength and maturity, 


to be no longer in want of our aid, they 
were to be at liberty entirely to throw off 
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ali dependence, and disclaim all connection 
with the parent-state, and, by so doing, 
establish their own greatness on the ruin 
of the mother-country. It was upon these 
rinciples that he had supported the war, 
in which he had but one object, revenue. 
These principles were now become merely 
matter of speculation ; such as they were, 
however, he should ever retain them: he 
therefore did not mean by his vote of that 
day to abandon them; but to consider the 
questior of expediency, which must decide 
upon the war. He deplored the disgrace 
brought, not upon our arms but on our 
counsels, by the rash undigested expedi- 
tion from Canada. He lamented the little 
protection. given to our commerce, the 
weight of insurance, the state of our public 
credit; to these circumstances he must 
yield; but he hoped the day of retribution 
would come, when ministers might be 
called to a severe account for the infamy 
which they have brought upon this coun- 
try, by their conduct of a war, into which 
they had deceived the country, by pro- 
mises of a revenue which they now aban- . 
doned. : 
He observed, that the noble lord at the 
head of the Treasury had informed the 
House, that he would, in a few days, pro- 
pose to its consideration a plan of conci+ 
liation. He sincerely wished it might suc- 
ceed ; but he had every reason in the world 
to believe it would not. A previous confi- 
dence between the parties was the very 
basis of every species of treaty-making. 
The noble lord himself would not venture 
to say, that was the case between minis- 
ters and the present governing powers in 
America. It was well known, that every 
possible occasion had been given’ by the 
present administration, to fix in the breasts 
of the people of America, and their leaders, 
the most rooted hatred and inveterate ran- 
cour. Under such circumstances of dis- 
appointment and disgrace on one side, 
and such provocations on the other, he 
would appeal to the candour of those whose 
dispositions might carry them to the 
greatest lengths, in point of expectation, 
whether there was the most distant pros- 
pect of any good arising from a treaty, 
when conducted by men on the part 
of Great Britain, who were execrated 
from one end of the North American 
continent to the other—men, whose best | 
and sincerest intentions would be only 
interpreted as lures to ensnare and be- 
tray. He was ready to give the noble 
lord all possible credit for his candour ; but 
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whatever his intentions may be, he feared 
that the effect of his proposed plan, partly 
from the reagona just mentioned, and 
partly from the nature of the plan itself, 
would be, net to be accepted of by Ame- 
rioa; which would furnish ministers with 
an apology to try the experiment of one 
more fatal aed disgraceful campaign ; 
after which, he would venture ta prediot, 
that all further attempts to subdue, or 
treat with America, would be at an end, 
and that country irretrievably lost-for ever 
to this. 

He concluded in nearly the following 
words: The moment ie critical. I do not 
think, notwithstanding all that has hap. 
pened, but the colonies may, by proper 
measures, be yet brought back to a state 
of constitutional obedience ; and that we 
mweay once more recover their affections. 
If there be a mana, who has served this 
nation with honour. to himself, and glory 
to his country; if there bea man, who has 
carvied the arma of Great Britain tum. 
phant to every quarter of the globe, and 
that beyond the most samguine expecta. 
tions of the people; if there be a maa of 
whom the House of Bourbon stands more 
peculiagly: in awe; there be a man in 
this coumary, who unites the confidence of 
England agd America, is not be the pron 
per pergon to treat with America, and nos 
thyse who have uniformly deceived or op. 
pxessed them? There is net ome present, 
who is: ignorant of the person te whom. I 
allude. You sll know that | mean a noble 
aad near relation: [lord Chatham.} He 
je the man whom his Majesty ought 
to call to his councils, because the Ame- 
xicans revere him, and the uabiassed part 
of the nation would most cheesfully trust 
their dearest interests with him. I koow 
the little paltry insinuations which may be 
thrown out against the language I now 
hold; and can only say, that [ despise 
them as much as I shall do any man ca- 
pable of using them: and knowing that 
there is not the man nor the object in this 
country capable of making me cross that 
board against my opinion, | trust that this 
House will at least give me credit for the 
sincerity with which I deliver it; and if it 
shall be found, that it is to him to whom 
the vation looks forward for its salvation, 
it isa duty which I am bold to say his 
Majesty owes to his people, to. avail him- 
self of such respectable assistance. 

Lord North said, as he never meant to 
negociate away the rights of this country, 
to procure himself any temporary conve- 
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nience, so he never wished to encroach or 
those of America. His own private opi- 
nion had never varied: but if his proposi- 
tion should not meet with the approbation 
of the majority of that House, or if it 
should undergo any alteration, ia either 
event, he would gladly acquiesce. As to 
the favourable disposition of America to- 
wards individuals or parties in that or the 
ether House, by every thing that had yet 
appeared, all men and all parties seemed 
equally obnoxious tothem ; and whenever 
propositions came to be made, he was in- 
clined to believe the object of the colonies 
would rot be, who it was that made them, 
but whether they were such as answered 
their own expectations. For bie part, he 
was ready and willing to resi e disa- 
gseeable task to whoever was thought bet- 
ter qualified, and was contented to accept 
of it. He wished as sincerely for pact 

cation as any person in, either House; and 
so the end was obtained, it wasa matter of 
no consequence to him by whom, or in 
what manner it was obtained. He then 
spoke to the question, and was against the 
motion, saying, that even though he hed 
approved of the purport of the motion, he 
could not agree to it while there remained 


_ 80 great a difference in the calculation, be- 


tween the hon. gentleman who made it, 
and the noble lord from whose particular 
office the papers came. If, therefore, the 
motion was not withdrawn till the dif- 
ference in calculation, which was in the 
proportion of sixteen to one, was recoB- 
ciled, he should move to report progress. 

Mr. Burke remarked, that the senti- 
ments and promises of the minister, were 
constantly in a@ state of contradiction to 
each other, in respect of every matter re- 
lative to the Americar war. 

Lord Ongley was against the motion, 
and declared himself to be against any 
measure of accommodation, short of com- 
pelling America to acknowledge the su- 
preme right of parliament. 

Sir Richard Sutton spoke to the same 
purport, and expressed his disapprobation 
of the resolution, as only tending to en- 
courage our rebellious subjects in America 
to refuse every reasonable plan of accom- 
modation which ministers might think 
proper to offer them. 

' Lord Nugent was against the resolution. 
He was satisfied that ministers had pur- 
sued the best measures, though they had 
unhappily failed. As there was so im- 
mense a difference between the accounts 
of the two hon. gentlemen, he could not 
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see, till that was settled, how it was possi- 
ble for the debate to be continued. He 
disapproved of this enquiry from the be- 
ginning ; and experience had taught him, 
that a multiplicity of papers served not to 
inform but to perplex; and related the 
following anecdote, in proof of his gene- 
ral assertion. The late king, soon after 
his accession, told sir Robert Walpole, 
that he would himself see all papers of 
confidence, before any measures were 
taken upon them. Sir Robert was alatm- 
ed, and went to consult his brother Ho- 
race, what was best tobe done. Horace, 
seeing him so uneasy, laughed, and ad- 
vised him to give the king more than he 
asked ; ‘* Give him all the papers, and I 
dare say, he will soon have enough of 
them.” Sir Robert took his advice, and 
carried him a cart full, telling his Majesty, 
that he had paid several extra clerks, to 
assist in getting more ready; and informed 
him further, that he believed, wheh the 
, whole were copied, they would fill five 
carts more. The king told him, he need 
not get any more ready till he heard his 
further directions on the subject; the cone 
sequence of which was, that sit Robert 
never heard a syllable more of papers 
from his majesty as long as he remained in 
Office. His lordship concluded with mov- 
ing, that the chairtnan report progress. 

Mr. T. Townshend replied, that the 
hon. gentleman’s twelve resolutions did 
not amount to twelve curt-londs, nor did 
all the papers called for; but if the noble 
lord who controverted the truth of some 
of the resolutions sent in papers of a dif- 
ferent complexion to those he spoke from 
himself, and which he held in his hand, it 
was no wonder there were mistakes in the 
calculations, and just such mistakes, too, 
as the noble lord pleased. | 

Colonel Barré, after maintaining the 
truth of the resolutions, observed on the 
proposition promised by the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon, that he expected no good 
from it, as the conduct of ministers had, 
from the first of the American business, 
been shuffling, both to this country and the 
colonies, : 

Mr. Fox insisted that 20,000 men had 
been lost, at least the greater part of them, 
to this country, though they were not all 
slain in battle; and he defied’ the noble 
lord to prove where 6,000 of them, includ- 
ing prisoners or sick, were to be had; for 
that by the last returns the British and 
foreign troops amounted to no more than 
28,000, though we paid for 48,000 men. 
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General Conway said, if his hon. friend 
had been mistaken, it must be because he 
was led astray by the manner the papers 
were made out. This, however, could not 
affect the truth of his other resolutions, 
though he had been mistaken in one or 
two; but he was convinced that every one 
of them was substantially correct. 

The House divided on the motion that 
the Chairman report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again, Ayes 263, Noes 149. 


Debate in the Commons on the Navy 
Estimates.| Feb. 13. Inthe Cemmittée 
of Supply, 

Mr. Buller moved, That 781,9112. be 
granted for the ordinary and extraordi« 


-Nary services of the navy for 1776. With 


respect to the estimates of both these set. 
vices, he said, that they did not differ very 
materially from the grants of preceding 
years. 

Mr. Temple Luttrell remarked, that @ 
noble lord (Mulgrave) had, on a former 
day, accused him of using too sevete a 
language towards a noble earl at the head 
of the navy department. This he digs 
avowed; he had, indeed, charged that 
eda with dangerous and gross errors if 

is public capacity ; and he held it incum- 
bent on him to support such an attack 
by very substantial proofs, which he was 
now ready to undertake; he had been also 
allowed the last official returns of the 


‘squadfon of Jatnaica, “ lest, as was thrown 


out, by a formal opposition to his a Neg 
he might presume the motion made by 
him was of some material consequence.” 
He had, at the same time, beeh told, with 
a contetmptuous sheer, * that he might go 
home with what glee he was master of, 
fully persuaded that the British navy was 
not in the bad state he hed flattered him- 
self to be the case.” For his part, he 
could never admit, that, in a house of par- 
liament, the importance of any public 
question was to be adjudged from the indi- 
vidual weight of the member who ‘sug- 
gested it; in that House all members were © 
equal; and from whatever quarter a mo- 
tion might originate, it ought to stand or 
fall by its own intrinsic merits; neither did 
he, by any means, rejoice in the calamt- 
tous state of the British fleet; be thought 
he had given the strongest and clearest 
cemonstration of his earnest wishes to 
have the navy restored to its former 
flourishing condition. He denied that the 
estimates were materially the same as ih 
other years: the extraotdinary sum total 
* 
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exceeding any of former times by 50,000/. 
and the ordinary repairs, wear and tear, 
&c. of ships out of commission, when there 
are only aout fourscore on that list, came 
to as much as was charged on 250 -ships 
and vessels of the like description, before 
the American war broke out, being little 
short of 170,000/. —. 

Mr. Welbure Ellis assured the hon. gen- 
tleman he had been much misinformed ; 
that he rather commended than blamed | 
his zeal for urging an enquiry into the 
large sums granted for the uses of the 
navy ; he confessed that, in general, they 
met with too little regard from the ° 
members of that House; but he could 
venture to assure the hon. gentleman, | 
that he had been much misinformed as | 
to the mal-application of the liberal grants | 
of parliament for that most essential 
object. He had been long well ac- 
quainted with the navy department, and 
had been honoured, more than once, with 
a post of rank and confidence in that line ; 
he had not observed any gross abuses in 
those who presided over it, and hoped the 
navy was ina much better situation than 
the hon. gentleman had surmised, and 
would so be found when the day of trial 
should come. There must, of course, 
be vast grants for so extensive a depart- 
ment, especially for building, rebuilding, 
and repairs, immediately after the close of 
such a war as the last, when the ships were 
In.a great measure worn out, and must be’ 
replaced with new ones, and therefore, for 
a few years of the peace immediately fol- 
lowing, the estimates would be higher 
than in subsequent times. As to the ar- 
ticle of the monies granted for the navy, 
the Admiralty board could only be made 
accountable for such sums as they actually 
drew out of the Treasury, and not for all 
the sums which were voted by parliament 
upon estimates stated to be for that ser- 
vice. He did not wonder at gentlemen 
being surprized at the magnitude of sums 
denmnded for repairs, but attributed the 
necessity of such demands to the badness 
of timber with which many of our new 
ships had been built, but he hoped the 
quantity of timber in our dock-yards 
would give time fur tle wood to be better 
seasoued, and fitter for service ; a quantity, 
he said, never known in our dock-yards 
betore the present first lord of the Admi- 
ralty came to the board. 

Mr. Vemple Luttrell. To the timber for 
ship-building and repairs, imported from 
abroad, J attribute much of the ruinous 
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state of your ships of war. When the 
quality is found so very pernicious, the 
quantity can only be brought in argument 
to shew the magnitude of the mischief: 
it is this foreign timber which has, I fear, 
entailed rottenness on your fleet; and if 
the last fire in your dock ards had made 
a providential sweep of al your oak from 
Stetten, I believe it would have more than 
compensated for its destruction of other tru- 
ly valuable articles. He thought the right 
hon. gentleman had argued much more 
forcibly against the present naval adminis- 
tration, than he had ever presumed to do, 
alledging, that the largest grants for the 
extraordinaries of the navy, were of course 
necessary for some few years immediatel 
after the war. This maxim might, ‘adeed, 
reasonably warrant the late Mr. Grenville, 
or lord Egmont, in applying to parliament 
for an advanced allowance on this head 
when they presided at the Admiralty; or 
might have justified that illustrious sea- 
officer, (lord Hawke) when he was at the 
head of the Board, had the extraordinaries _ 
then come up to the present enormous 
sum. The demand now made thereon 
was near half a million sterling, and far 
exceeded requisitions of the kind attempt- 
ed by any of lord Sandwich’s predeces-. 
sors in office. The noble earl came to 
the head of the navy eight years after 
a profound peace. Including the present 
estimates, the House of Commons will 
have given that noble earl about 2,100,000/. 
for building, rebuilding, and repairing the 
ships and vessels of his Majesty’s navy, 
that is, the mere hull, masts, and yards, 
over and above near 800,000/. for the 
keeping and preserving the hulls of his 
Majesty’s ships out of commission, and 
above 600,000/. for extra-stores, exclusive 
of what was allowed by the nation to re- 
lenish the stores consumed by the fire at 
ortsmouth dock-yard, and exclusive of 
sundry considerable demands for timber, 


| &c. set forth in the navy-debt. More 


money had therefore been granted by the 
nation to the noble earl by this country, 
on the extraordinary estimate alone, than 
would have built from the stocks, rigged 
and completely equipped for sea, (inde- 
pendent of navy-ordnance, which is a dis- 
tinct and weighty charge in the public ac- 
counts) 100 men of war. And what is the 
actual condition of your ships at present? 
Of the whole navy of Great Britain, not 
more, at the utmost, than filty of the line of 
battle, can possibly be found fit for sea, in 
case of a foreign war, without euch re- 
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airs a8 would require the labour of many 
months, and a very large expence: Lor 
Hawke, when he resigned his office, left 
g0 of the line in good condition, of which 
59 were fully manned for war.—Mr. Lut- 
trell then examined the list of men of war 
of the line now given in to be repaired, 
and remarked, that the following oe 
had already been allowed more money !0F 
repairs than would have built them new 
‘from the keet at the must extravagant 
cost, viz Namur, within the four last years, 
39,3951. and 6,6351. for her stores. The 
Defence, 29,5000. The Arrogant, 26,5001. 
He should sit down, after stuting the esti- 
mates for repairing the Dragon of 74 guns, 
and which had more than once been re- 
‘sede to the House as actually taken in 
and. ‘The Admiralty, in 1771, came to 
parliament for 5,000/. to repair the Dra- 
gon: in 1772, for 7,000/. more ; in 1773; 
or 4,000/.; in 1774, 4,0000 ; in 1775, 
7,0002. in all 27 ,000/. besides 10,2730. for 
her stores. Now, does, or does not, that 
very ship still remain untouched, in a most 
rotten state, above Portsmouth harbour, 
and without having had any of those sums 
allowed for her repair by parliament, ex- 
pended on her from the time of the first 
ant, in 1771, to the present day? 
Lord Mulgrave admitted the hon. gen- 
tleman’s charge, and agreed, that not one 
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ligence of those powers, on such an im- 
portant subject as this, to flatter himself 
that his impositions will have any success 
beyond the British Channel. As to the 
custom of ministers since the days.of king 
James or king William, I could have 
wished the hon. member, before he went 
so far back in our history, to have read 


the Representation Address of this House, - 


in 1711, to queen Anne, upon abuses 
exactly similar to these. They were set 
forth to her majesty as substantial griev- 
ances to her people, and atrocious crimes 
+n the ministers so offending ; and in her 
answer thereto, she promises them ample 
redress; which proves, that the money 
granted upon specific estimates must be 
applied to the purposes therein set forth, 
unless, upon proper official application, the 
parliament agree to a different appropria- 
tion thereof.” 

Mr. Burke expressed his astonishment 
at what the Admiralty had dared to ac- 
knowledge: and, in the warmth of his in- 
dignation, threw the book of estimates at 
the Treasury bench; which, taking the 
candle in its way, had nearly struck Mr. 
Ellie’s shins; Mr. Burke exclaiming, that 
‘t was treating the House with the utmost 
contempt, to present them with a fine gilt 
book of estimates, calculated to a farthing, 


shilling had been laid out in repairing | was never meant to be applied. When 


those ships, but said the money was ap- 
lied to other naval purposes, and not put 
into a bag by the first lord of the Admi- 
ralty, or into his pocket; that the estimate 
was the usual mode of raising money, but 
was never meant to state the purposes the 
money was to be applied to; that if it was 
a crime, it was one that had been often 
ractised ever since the reign of James 2. 
Mr. Temple Luttrell had never said, nor 
insinuated, that the noble earl put into 8 
bag for his private use, the monies thus 
voted : he therefore re vested, that, when- 
ever the noble lord did him the honour to 
quote his words, or comment upon 1 
ideas, he would do it ingenuously and 
faithfully: that there had been unpardon- 
able extravagance somewhere, under a 
‘pretence of naval services, he was certain ; 


and the fleet was in aa alarming state of 


d dan fe Perhaps the first lord o the Ad- 
miralty thought it the best policy to en- 
deavour to mask this weakness, and boldly 
assert the direct contrary to facts, in hopes 


of deceiving the courts of Versailles and 


Madrid : but surely he is too well ac- 
quainted with the correctness of the intel- 


they had the modesty to endeavour to con- 
ceal the crime; it remained for the pre- 
sent to have such confidence in their 
power, as to tisk an acknowled 
their prodigalit ,and to set at defiance the 
principles of the constitution, and the au- 
thority of parliament. 

Governor Johnstone lamented, that the 
generosity of the people could not induce 
ministers to employ the money to the 
principal uses ‘ntended, that of keeping 
our ships in repair, and baie our men 
of war with the best materials that can be 
procured.—The Resolution was then 
agreed to. | 


Debate in the Lords on General Gates’s 
Letter to the Earl of Thanet respecting 
the Capture of General Burgoyne’s Army; 

c.] Feb. 16. The Earl of Thanet rose, 
and held out a Letter, which he said he 
had received from general Gates, and 
which he thought it his a to communi- 
cate to their lordships.—The Letter was 


# See Vol. 6, p- 1026. 
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handed to the clerk at the table, who was 
preparing to read it, when 

iscount Townshend rose, and after de- 
claring that general Gates had exalted his 
character exceedingly by his humane con- 
duct respecting general Burgoyne, ob- 
served, that however high he might stand 
in their lordships’ opinion, he surely was a 
very unfit person for that House to enter 
into # correspondence with; that he was, 
at the time of his writing the letter, at the 
head of a rebel army; that it would be a 
degradation of parliament to make such a 
letter the ground ofa resolution; he there- 
fore hoped the House would not suffer it 
to be read. 

Earl Gower said, that, for what their 
lordships knew, the letter in question might 
be ofa nature exceedingly improper for 
their lordships to hear: at any rate it was 
contrary to parliamentary form for the 
clerk to read it at the table. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that the 
letter came from a man of great weight in 
America, and that it was ridiculous to re- 
fuse information, let it present itself in 
what shape it might. 

The Duke of Grafton said, that the 
noble earl had merely begged the letter 
might be read by some other person, be- 
cause he had a hoarseness, which he feared 
might prevent the House from hearing 


m. 
The Marquis of Rockingham then took 
the letter, and read it to their lordships, 
as follows : | 
“Mylord; Albany, Oct. 26, 1777. 
‘¢ Presuming upon our former friend- 
ship, I take the liberty of addressing this 
letter to your lordship, general Burgoyne 
having assured me it shall be faithfully de- 
live The very important event of this 
campaign, so far as it respects general 
Burgoyne and myself, will, by the unex- 
aggerating voice of truth, be related to 
your lordship. For, what less can be said 
of it, than that the King’s army, which 
left Canada in June, are all killed, taken, 
or have surrendered prisoners, under the 
convention of Saratoga? How this complete 
victory has been used, with respect to the 
behaviour of the conquerors to the van- 
quished, general Burgoyne and lord Pe- 
tersham, as they are soldiers, and men of 
honour, will declare. But to the main de- 
sign of my addressing this letter to your 
lordship. 
‘‘ Born and educated in England, I 
cannot help feeling for the misfortunes 
brought upon my native country by the 
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wickedness of that administration, who 
began, and have continued, this most un- 
just, impolitic, cruel and unnatural war. 
The dismemberment of the empire, the 
loss of commerce, of power and conse- 
quence amongst the nations, with the 

ownfall of public credit, are but the be. 
ginning of those evils, that must inevitably 
be followed by a thousand more, unless 
timely prevented by some lenient hand, 
some great state physician, with the firm- 
ness, integrity and abilities of a Chatham, 
joined to the wisdom, virtue and justice of 
a Camden, aided and supported by such 
men as your lordship: men, as independent 
in their fortunes as unsullied in their ho- 
nour, and who never bowed their heads to 
Baal. Such a man, so supported, may yet 
save the sinking state, by confirming that 
independency, which the people of this 
continent are resolved to part with, but 
when they leave this world. Such aman 
will do what all wise statesmen have done 
before him. He will be true to the wel- 
fare and interest of his country; and, by 
rescinding the resolutions passed to sup- 
port that system which no power on earth 
can establish, he will endeavour to preserve 
so much of the empire, in prosperity and 
honour, as the circumstances of the times, 
and the mal-administration of those who 
ruled before him, have left to his govern- 
ment. 

‘© The United States of America are will- 
ing to be the friends, but never will sub- 
mit to be the slaves of the parent country. 
They are, by consanguinity, by commerce, 
by language, and by the affection which 
naturally springs from these, more attached 
to England than any other country under 
the sun. Therefore, spurn not the bless- 
ing which yet remains. Instantly with- 
draw your fleets and armies; cultivate the 
friendship and commerce of America. 
Thus, and thus only, can England hope to 
be great and happy. Seek that in a com- 
mercial alliance; seek it ere it be too late, 
for there only you must expect to find it. 

«‘ These, my lord, are the undisguised 
sentiments of a man that rejoices not in 
the blood shed in this fatal contest; of a 
man who glories in the name of an English- 
man, and wishes to see peace and friend- 
ship between Great Britain and America, 
fixed upon the firmest foundation. 

‘¢ Our friend, general Lee, has suffered 
& long and severe imprisonment; but the 
hour is at hand that forces general Howe 
to what he must for ever blush for not 
having done before. The pride, not the 
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power, of the King’s generals prevents 
me from being more particular as to the 
Rnmediate situation of the man [general 
Lee] you so much regarded. I beg 
your lordship will present my affectionate 
compliments to Hall, and sir Charles Da- 
vers. With the greatest respect, I have 
the honour to be, Fe. Horatio Gates.” 
“ To the Right Hon. the 
Eart of Thanet.” 

The Duke of Rickmond moved, “ That 
general Gates’s Letter do lie on the table.” 

The Earl of Suffitk said he was against 
the motion; the letter was from one pri- 
vate gentleman to another ; the writer was 
neither an ambassador nor plenipotentiary, 
he had no public commission to offer terms 
of peace; on the contrary, he was an offi- 
cer at the head of a rebel army, and at 
this moment in arms against his sovereign. 
Ded the letter say that the Congress enter- 
tained similar sentiments with the writer 
of it? Did it convey any thing like a basis 
te erect a treaty on? The very terms 
vaguely mentioned in it were such as their 
lordships had repeatedly reprobated. The 
letter contained an insinuation that Ame- 
nica was determined to preserve her inde- 
pendency. Ought the King’s servants to 
aecede to thas position? Ought they to 
withdraw the army and the ficet, and to 
throw the nation at the feet of America? 
Another part of the letter deserved rather 
the contempt than the attention of the 
House. It was made up of invective 
aganst the ies administration. In- 
vectwe, which, notwithstanding the good 
stile of the letter, had been much more 
forcibly and elegantly expressed by noble 
lords in that House, and which would 
doubtless be repeated as long as the noble 
lords should continue out of place. The 
earl paid lord Rockingham great compli- 
ments on his candour, for having read, 
with se much distinctness and firmness of 
Voice, that part of the letter which spoke 
so highly of lord Chatham. . 

The Marquis of Rockinzham declared 
the noble earl had imputed that to his 
eandour, which he did not feel ascribable 
te any such motive. He read the letter 

he was anxious to give the House 
information, which the King’s servants, on 
every occasion, wilfully withheld, and he 
was desirous of attending to general Gates’s 
propositions, because he was determined to 
serve his country, by making peace at any 


Viscount Weymouth said it was impro- 
per for the Ictter-to be laid upon the table. 


on General Gates’s Letter. 
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The Duke of Richmond said, p gad 
Gates, from his situation, was of great 
weight in the eyes of America; that the 
only means of getting at the sense of 2 
country was by hearing the sentiments of 
men of importance in that country; that 
to negative the motion was to pursue the 
old ruinous plan of shutting the ear to m- 
formation, and eontinuing wilfully in 
error; and that general Gates’s letter con- 
tained information respecting America, as 
well werthy the attention of the ministers, 
as the information which they had recetved 
from governors Bernard, and Hutchinson. 
He could, indeed, see one reason for the 
King’s servants refusing to saffer the letter 
to remain on the rable, and that was, the 
invective against administration which it 
contatned. This mvective was teo true, 
and however the ministers might now treat 
#% with contempt, a dey w come when 
they must aeknowledge its truth. The 
duke disclaimed any sinister motive for 
his conduct, and declared, that America 
would never make peace with the present 
administration ; and, in reply to the sneer 
that those who opposed the measures of 
administration wanted their places, % was 
easy to retort, that those in office would 
adopt any measure, however mjurious to 
therr country, rather than give ep their 
employments. 

The Lord Chanccllor asked their Pord- 
ships if # could possibly be deemed right, 
te aecept a letter which held out such 
terms as were not only exceedingly impro- 
per, but grossly insulting? What, ac- 
knowledge the independency of Amertca, 
and withdraw our army and our fleet ! 
Confess the superiority of America, and 
wait her mercy! He desired the House 
to consult their own feelings for an an- 
wer. 

The Duke of Manchester eontended for 
the motion. And said, that he wished his 
noble friends to acknowledge that power 
was one of their objects, and as he was 
convinced, if they had power, they would 
exert their abilities to save their country, 
he most earnestly hoped they would ac- 
quire it. For his part, he disclaimed 
every idea of preferment ; he had been all 
his life connected with so many of the 
first families in the kingdom, that had he 
thought it worth while to solicit court fa- 
vour, he certainly might have obtained it ; 
he trusted, however, that no man sup- 
posed him influenced by so base, so mean 
a motive. ‘There certainly had been @ 
season for making anhonourable and happy 
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peace with America ; that season he feared 
was now past. His grace mentioned the 
Joss of the United Provinces by Spain, 
after forty years war, and ended with ex- 
pressing his hopes that our unhappy quar- 
rel with America was not to be equally 
prolonged, or to end so fatally top this 
country. 

The Ear! of Bristol, instead of speak- 
ing to the question, talked of the heavy 
burdens, and of the melancholy aspects of 
Great Britain. Transports had been hired 
at an immense expence. Ships of war 

might have transported the stores to Ame- 
rica, and thus two thirds of the money 
expended might have been saved. 

The Earl of Sandwich defended the 
state of the navy. The ships were well 
officered, and manned. At least in case 
of a war with France, a ship had been as- 
signed for the noble lord, and that it 
might be presumed was very amply sup- 
plied. 

The Earl of Bristol intreated to be ex- 
cused. He was very willing to serve his 
country in the line of his-profession. But 
God forbid that he should set his foot in 
the ship which had been assigned him, so 
wretchedly as it was at present manned. 

The Earl of Sandwich wished that the 
commanders of the several ships in com- 
mission might be called to the bar of the 
House, and interrogated as to the manner 
in which their ships were manned. As to 
the motion, that the letter of general Gates 
should be laid on the table, he objected to 
it. The advice of general Gates was not 
to be taken, because he had displayed his 


ignorance of the sentiments of those very | 


men, whom he had recommended as proper 
persons to succeed the present ministers. 


General Gates did not appear to know ; 


that the earl of Chatham 
the idea of American independence. 
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went into a Committee on the State of 
the Nation. 

The Duke of Richmond rose, and said 
a few words prefatory to the Resolutions 
he meant to offer, which, he declared, 
turned chiefly on these points: the state 
of the army, and number of effective men 
in America in 1774, 1775, 1776, and 1777, 
with the services and events of each cam- 
paign, as appeared from the papers refer- 
red to the consideration of the committee. 
His grace gave his reasons for adopting a 
different mode of conduct from that which 
he had followed on a preceding occasion, 
and therefore only read his first Resolu- 
tion, which was as follows: ‘ That it ap- 
pears to this Committee, so far as they 
are informed from the Returns upon the 
table, that the greatest number of Land 
Forges serving in North America, in 1774, 
consisted of 6,920 effective men, including 
officers.” 

Viscount Weymouth rose to object to 
the expediency and propriety of the com- 
mittce coming to any resolutions of truths 
which were sufficiently obvious, just at 
that time; and sonchided with declaring, 


that as the same arguments which had 


been used at the last meeting of the com- 
mittee, applied to the present question, he 
would not trouble their lordships with a 
repetition of them, but, as the most gentle 
method of disposing of the resolution, 
would move that the chairman quit the 
chair. 

The Duke of Grafton complained ex- 
ceedingly of the lords in office adopting so 
short a method of preventing the ascer- 
tainment of truth, and refusing to. afford 
the nation an opportunity of acquiring the 
most certain knowledge of the state of 
their affairs ; it was to no purpose to con- 


d disclaimed | tinue the enquiry, if the steps which it 


pointed out, as proper to be taken in con- 


The Duke of Grafton said, the letter | sequence of it, were not pursued : that the 


contained information. 


It was written by | reasons for the committee’s refusing to 


a leading man in America. There was no! come to resolutions of fact, were frivolous : 
more impropriety in having a letter from | that the idea of preventing foreign nations 
general Gates called for by the House, | from getting at the knowledge of our true 
than in having a letter written by governor | situation, was absurd in the extreme: that 
Bernard, lie on the table. The papers: the courts of France and Spain had much 
which communicated the most informa- | better information than could be collected 
tion, were the papers which at this time | from the papers upon the table: that the 


should be sought after. 
The motion was then negatived. 


Debate in the Committce on the State of 
the Nation upon the Duke of Richmond's 
Motion respecting the State of the British 
Forces in America.] The House then 


only people ignorant of the facts which 
the present inquiry was entered upon with 
a view of establishing, were the people of 
England, from whom administration with- 
held every species of information, and by 
thus kecping them ignorant of their real 
situation, deluded them into an acquies- 
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cence with every measure taken respecting 
America. His” declared, that it 
would be acting a more manly part for mi- 
nisters to say at once they disliked the en- 
quiry, and break up the committee, than 
us insidiously to deceive the public, by 
letting an idea prevail that they wished to 
give every information that was asked for, 
and that they countenanced the enquiry, 
when, in fact, they were resolved to nega- 
tive every resolution moved ia consequence 
of it, and thus in an underhand manner 
effectually to check its progress, and ren- 
der it useless andunserviceable. From the 
moble viscount’s rising to speak to the 
question, he had hapes of hearing from 
him something relative to the pacific in- 
tentions of the courts of France and Spain, 
and the probability of our not having a 
war to sustain, at this critical period, 
inst the House of Bourbon. e no- 
e viscount had formerly stood up, and 
given the House information on that Mead : 
such information would now be particu- 
larly welcome. After enlarging on our 
esent situation, and the additional em- 
rrassment which a war with France 
would occasion, his grace concluded with 
urging their lordships to admit the noble 
duke’s resolution, and not act so incon- 
sistently as to declare they approved the 
enquiry, when they were taking every pos- 
sible method of defeating its purpose. 
“Viscount Weymouth expressed his sur- 
prize that the noble duke should introduce 
a subject so foreign from the question as a 
war with France, and a wish that he would 
give their lordships information relative to 
the probability of such an event. It was 
true he had a year ago assured their lord- 
ships of the pacific professions of the court 
of Versailles, he could now do the same; 
nothing could be more pacific than the 
professions of that court at this time; he 
would not, however, hold himself answer- 
able to be called upon, should a war hap- 
pen to break out shortly. What he stated 
was a fact, but that minister would, in his 
opinion, act very unwisely, who should so 
far rely on mere professions, as not to pre- 
pare for the defence of the kingdom, at a 
time when any of the continental powers 
were busy in military preparation, much 


more when France was arming herself. 


With regard to the resolution, he declared 
he could not see the utility of the commit- 


tee’s coming to any resolution at present: 


that in fact it was not their business so to 

do; that they 

with the enquiry, and after having 
VOL. XIX.) 


were to proceed regularly 


State of the British Forces in America. 
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through it progressively, and adverted to. 
every distinct object of it, were to form 
seme general conclusion deduced from. 
and grounded upon the result of the whole 
investigation. ; 

Lord Camden said it had at all times 
been the usage of parliament to. form rev 
solutions on matters of fact, which resolu-. 
tions were considered as the data from 
which the conclusions were to be drawn ; 
and finally to be the ground of the meae. 
sures meant to be proposed, in consequence 
of such information. The present mode 
of putting a negative on every resolution 

roposed, was in fact pretending to give 
information, but refusing the use of that 
information; for when every fact was 
established, and the whole enquiry at an 
end, and the grand conclusions relative to 
future measures came to be made, where 
were the facts on which the House was to 
proceed? On the Journals, negatived by 
the previous question, which in so many 
words imported, that as it was not proper 
to resolve the facts, of course it must be 
improper to agree to the conclusions, 
The argument was obvious and incontro- 
vertible. This, then, fairly amounted to a 
premature dissolution of the committee ; 
and, for his part, if administration were de- 
termined to adhere to the same conduct 
throughout the future progress of the en- 
quiry, he thought it would be much better 
to dissolve it at once; than, by a mere 
outside shew of an enquiry, amuse the 
people without ddors with high expecta- 
tions, when .it was finally resolved, by 
those who led the majorities of that House, 
that no one benefit should be derived 
from it. 

This, he foresaw, was the intention of 
ministers, as soon.as he understood that 
a noble lord in the other House, (lord 
North) gave notice, that he intended to 
move some plan, tending to peace and 
conciliation with America. It was pretty 
evident, from the conduct of ministers in 
this House, that they intended it from the 
first day the committee was formed; but 
the noble lord’s proposing a plan of con- 
ciliation, in the other House, pending the 
enquiry, put that suspicion beyond a doubt. 
For what would be the real effect of such 
@ proposition? But that, as soon as it was 
made, the enquiry, from that instant, 
would be at an end, at least in that House, 
and consequently in this. The noble lord, 
by what he could learn, meant to bring in 
what he intended to propose, by way of 
Bill; indeed, it could not be otherwise, as 

(3 B] 
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no minister dare offer any terms to Ame- 
rica without the consent of parliament, be- 
cause parlizment had already, by the Pro- 
hibitory Bill, chalked out the specific man- 
ner in which government was to treat. 
What, then, was the enquiry todo? Why, 
so produce information to that House, in 
erder to ground measures upon; while a 
Bill, in its several stages, was goingthrough 
the same House, fixing the terms, and 
directing the mode in which we were to 
treat. The idea was to the last degree 
preposterous and absurd: apply the same 
mode of reasoning to this House, A Bill 
is passing the other House, which is to 
come here for our approbation, while we 
are actually engaged in an enquiry, which 
is intended to lay a foundation for measures 
of conciliation. The truth was, that mi- 
nisters were in a panic, when they first 
consented to the enquiry; they had since 
recovered their wonted confidence. The 
state of things was too critical, and the na- 
tion too mucly alarmed, for ministers to 
continue to treat the public in the lofty, 
contemptuous manner they had hitherto 
uniformly done. The enquiry must go 
on, or some substitute, to prevent a cla- 
mour without doors, must be adopted in 
its stead. The idea was ingenious, and 
well worthy of those who contrived it. 
Plans of conciliation are held out, or in- 
tended; plans perhaps very different in 
their nature, cannot, at the same time, 
by the same parliament, be adopted; one 
oust be thrown aside: ministers carry 
their point; the enquiry is thus strangled 
in its birth, and the affairs of the nation 
are of course trusted to the conduct of the 
game ministers for another year, and the 
worst that can happen is, that they shall 
have failed in their last attempt as they 
did in all the preceding. 

He augured ill, as soon as he heard of 
what was intended; he foresaw clearly, 
that the committee would be short-lived; 
that it would meet with a sudden and im- 
mature death; that it would be strangled 
in its birth, by the minister and his mutes. 
Will the noble lord in the other House, 
after assuring it, that Great Britain would 
never relax, till America was at her feet, 
tell his friends there, that America must 
be treated with; that all the obnoxious 
Acts must berepealed? After so frequently 
assuring the country gentlemen that a re- 
wenue, and a substantial revenue, was to 
be drawn from the colonies; will he in- 
form them of the melancholy tidings, that 
all thoughts of taxing our colonies are now 
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relinquished ? After the high-sounding 
terms of the supremacy of parliament; of 
the inalienable rights of the British legis- 
lature, to compel America to unconditional 
submission; will he acquaint them, that 
that country is to be treated with as an in- 
dependent state? After spending upwards 
of 25 millions, and after the loss of 20,000 
lives, will he fairly confess, that both were 
thrown away; and, in return for the nu- 
merous evils he has heaped on this country, 
will he confine his apology to a single 
word; that he had been deceived, or mis- 
led? There were but two methods of 
treating with the colonies; that adopted, of 
holding out pardons, which had already 
failed; the other by Bill, containing par- 
liamentary powers, to agree to specific 
terms. Suppose that it should answer the 
purpose it was intended to effect, it would be 
but acknowledging, at least in the first in- 
stance, the independency of America. 
His lordship next observed, that the colo- 
nies had solemnly declared themselves in- 
dependent, and adhered strenuously to that 
declaration, when their affairs were at the 
lowest ebb. Would any noble lord in ad- 
ministration, now pretend even to hint, 
after the flourishing state of their affairs, 
in the moment of victory, and elated with 
success as they were; that they would 
consent to treat on more favourable terms ? 
No, most certainly not; so that it was 
clear, whatever pretended apecerance of 
parliamentary supremacy might be kept up, 
those very ministers, who had all along 
contended for unconditional submission, 
and supremacy, in its fullest extent, were 
now proposing a treaty, the very basis of 
which was to be an acknowledgment of 
American independency. 

He lamented the fatal counsels which 
had brought this nation into its present 
alarming situation; and the supineness of 
the people, in suffering themselves to be 
governed by such weak and destructive 
measures. To be told at one time, thata 
few thousand men would look America into 
submission ; again, that the resistance pro- 
ceeded only from the ambitious views of a 
few individuals ; and that a force sufficient 
to tree the people from the tyranny of their 
leaders, would immediately put an end to 
the revolt; and finally, when they failed 
in all their predictions and promises, rela- 
tive to the heats and extent of the resists 
ance, and the disposition of the people 
there, then, that it would be necessary to 
exert the full force of this country, to coms 
pel them to a full ackngwledgment of the 
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high-sounding terms and big words of the 
supreme rights of parliament, and uncon- 
ditional submission: yet two campaigns 
have since passed; the whole strength of 
this country has been exerted; and what 
has been the consequence? A proposition 
from those who promised every thing, and 
effected nothing; confessing that we are 
unequal to the task; and that the only 
means left untried, is to offer to accede to 
what had been so often said we never 
would consent to, while we had a man to 
fight, or a shilling to spend. 
If the plan intended, proved a good one, 
he sincerely wished it success. The mi- 
nister acted right, to accommodate himself. 
His dreams of conquest, revenue, &c. were 
atanend. There was a time, and not lon 
since, when he might have micce el 
That moment was, he had every reason to 
believe, passed away, never to be recovered. 
If, when a noble lord, now absent from his 
place (lord eeccigay proposed the mea- 
sure of withdrawing the troops before the 
recess, it had been accepted of, probabl 

such a measure would have succeeded : it 
was now toolate. Ministers were warned, 
in the most plain and specific language, of 
the danger of rejecting that noble lord’s 
proposition. They were told, that some- 
thing, which in its nature might sever the 
colonies for ever from the parent state, was 
then in contemplation; that instead of 
America, or France separate, we might 
have America, withthe whole united force 
of Bourbon, to contend with. What was 
the conduct of ministers? They moved 
and carried an adjournment, on the 11th 
of December, to the 20th of January, a 
recess of six weeks, at so awful and impor- 
tant a crisis; they abandoned the interests 
of the nation to chance; and now, at the 
end of more than two months, when it was 
too late, came with a proposition to parlia- 
ment. What he now said, was not the 
effect of mere idle surmise or conjecture. 
He had, within a few days, seen the extract 
of a letter from Dr. Franklin. He did not 
himself correspond with that gentleman, 
(though on any other subject, but the me- 
lancholy one aliuded to, he should esteem 
his correspondence the highest honour) in 
which he said, that a proposition tending to 
peace, would have been accepted by Ame- 
rica, at the period alluded to, but, that it 
-was then too late. He understood, that 
this was further authenticated by accourtts 
received, which he feared were too true, 
that Amcrica had entered into an alliance 


with Frauce; apd that any prospect of | 
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peace or reconciliation was entirely vas 
nished. If the minister knew this, and 
Knowing it, looked to the consequences, 
which must inevitably be a French war, 
his proposition would be a mockery of the 
nation, whom he had all along misled ; and 
if such a farce should be discovered, woe to 
them who had acted in it! for, however 
slow the people were to avenge the insults 
and injuries put upon them, he ventured td 
affirm, that it would end fatally to its aus 
thors and contrivers. It was criminal to 
heap every species of accumulated ruin or 
the nation; but, it would be insolent and 
cruel to agyravate their miseries, by so 
gross and barefaced a deception. He 
concluded with recommending to ministers, 
that whatever was done might be speedily 
done; the moment was critical and des 
cisive, in any event; he feared, it was too 
late; but whether or not, the chance of 
success could only arise from expedition. 

The Lord Chancellor begged to call 
their lordships’ attention back to the mos 
tion before them, agrecing with the learned 
law lord that it was always customary for 
committees to agree to resolutions of fact, 
but asserting, that the conclusicn meant 
to be deduced from these facts ought to 
be opened to the committee, previous to 
their entering into any resolution. The 
noble duke’s intention, his lordship de 
clared, was altogether a secret to the coms 
mittee as yet, but if he could guess at all 
from what had fallen from the lords who 
had spoken in favour of the resolution, the 
proposition that his grace meant to offer 
to their lordships’ consideration, was somes 
what similar to the proposition in general 
Gates’s Letter ;-in which their lordships 
were advised to withdraw their ficcts and 
armies, and then to let America make her 
own terms. His lordship declared, he 
should vote for the chairman’s leaving the 
chair. 

The Duke of Richmond, with regard ta 
the learned law lord, who spoke last, 
guessing at the conclusion he meant to 
draw from the various resolutions which 
he had moved, and might, in the progress 
of the enquiry, move, said, the learned lord 
was certainly at liberty to guess as much as 
he pleased, but it would be rather extraordi-~ 
nary if he hit upon the conclusion that 


é 


would be offered, because he really had it. 


not yet in his head what conclusion to 
form, nor could he possibly ascertain it 
il he had gone through the whole en- 
quiry, and had established the various 
acts on which the ultimate conclusion 
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must necessarily be grounded. Thus far, 
however, he would tell the committee, the 
object of énquiry was peace, the mode 
of attempting to effect which, could not 
be determined upon till their lordships 
knew the real state of public affairs, the 
power of the nation to continue the war, 
the probability of its success, and how far 
we were able to resist an attack from the 
House of Bourbon, should any be made. 
His grace declared, he did not believe we 
should soon be precipitated into a war with 
France, adding, that he neither rested his 
belief on the wisdom of administration, 
nor on our ability to resist an attack ; but 
that he relied on the French king and the 
French cabinet, who, he well knew, were 
exceedingly averse to war. He could 
not, however, answer for accidents or inci- 
dental occurrences, which might force 
France to commence hostilities. There 
was at this time a difficulty between our 
court and that of Versailles; France for- 
merly took all her tobacco (which is a 
necessary article of consumption, and a 

reat object of revenue in that kingdom) 
a We were no longer able to 
supply her, and she had declared that she 
must procure tobacco from America, whom 
she was under the necessity of trading 
with as an independent state. This, his 
grace said, was a difficulty, and how the 
British ministry would get over it, he 
knew not. 

Upon the motion being put, for lerd 
Scarsdale to leave the chair, the commit- 
tee divided; Contents 66. Non Con- 
tents 26. 

_ The duke of Richmond’s other Resolu- 
tions were, 2. ‘* That it appears to this 
House, that the greatest number of regu- 
Jar land forces serving in North America, 
in 1775, consisted of 11,219 effective men, 
including officers. 3. That the opera- 
tions and events in North America, during 
the campaign of 1775, consisted chiefly in 
taking from his Majesty, by the provincial 
forces, the forts on the frontiers of Canada, 
the reduction by the said forees of the 
whole province of Canada, except the city 
of Quebec, some severe actions in the 
neighbourhood of Boston in New-Eng- 
Jand, and the blockade of his Majesty’s 
army in that city by the provincial forces. 
4. That as far as they are informed from 
‘the returns, the greatest number of regu- 
ar land forces serving in North America, 
in 1776, consisted of 45,865 men, offi- 
‘eers included. 5. That the operations 
and events in North America, daring the 
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eampaign of 1776, consisted chiefly in « 
considerably advantage gained over the 
provincial forces in an engagement in 
Long Island, the reduction of Staten 
Island, Long Island, and of the city and 
island of New York, all within the pro- 
vince of New York; of the island of 
Rhode Island, within the province of 
Rhode Island, and a possession of part of 
the Jerseys, all by his Majesty’s arms, 
under general sir William Howe; the re- 
pulse of an assault on Quebec, under 
generals Montgomery and Arnold; the 
raising the siege and the blockade of that 


city, and the recovery of Canada, together - 


with the destruction of the American fleet 
on Lake Champlain, by his Majesty’s 
forces under general sir Guy Carleton; 
the evacuation of the city of Boston by 
his Majesty’s forces ; thie failure of the ex- 
pedition of the said forces under sir Peter 
Parker and general Clinton, against 
Charles Town, in South Carolina, and 
the breaking into the cantonments of his 
Majesty’s army in the Jerseys by the pro- 
vincial troops under general Washington. 
6. That from the returns it appears, the 
greatest number of land forces serving in 
North America, in 1777, consisted of 
48,616 men, including officers. 7. That the 
operations and events in North America, 
during the campaign of 1777, were chiefly 
—on the southward—the total evacuation 
of the Jerseys by his Majesty’s forces ; 
the invasion of the province of at alae 
by the said forces under sir W. Howe ; 
his success in two considerable engage- 


ments with the continental army under 


Mr. Washington; the occupation of the 
city of Philadelphia by his Majesty’s 
forces; general Washington taking post 


within 14 miles of Philadelphia; sir W. 


Howe’s movement of his army to dislodge 
general Washmgton; and on finding the 
enemy’s position unattackable, his retreat 
to Philadelphia, where he remains en- 
trenched for winter quarters. To the 
northward they consisted chiefly in an un- 
successful attack of his Majesty’s forces, 
under colonel St. Leger, on Fort Stan- 
wix ; the taking Ticonderoga (since eva- 
cuated) by his Majesty’s forces under 
lieut. general Burgoyne; several severe 
ments, with various success, and 


said general, consisting of 7,000 regular 
troops, besides others; together with the 
joss of all his artillery, stores, baggage, 
and his whole camp. 8. That the total 
result of. the os of his Majesty’s 
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forces, and those of his allies, during the 
three campaigns of 1775, 1776, and 1777, 
towards the reduction of the revolted pro- 
vinces in North America, consisted in the 
taking the cities of New York and Phila- 
delphia ; i geet with Staten Island, 
Long Island, and Rhode Island; and 
that there still remains to be reduced the 
entire provinces of New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachuset’s Bay, and Connecticut; all the 
continental parts of Rhode Island and 
New York, the whole of the provinces of 
the East and West Jersey, the province 
of Pennsylvania (except the environs of 
Philadelphia) the counties on Delaware, 
the entire provinces of Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. 9. That the number of his Ma- 
jesty’s land forces in all North America, 
under the several commanders at Phila- 
delphia, New York, Rhode Island, and 
Canada, according -.to the latest returns, 
consisted of 36,731 men, including offi- 
cers. 10. That it will require a reintorce- 
ment of 11,885 men, of old troops, to 
make the present army in North America, 
consisting of 36,731 men, equal to what it 
was in the course of the last campaign, 
when it consisted of 48,616 regular old 
troops. 11. That of the 36,731 men, 
which constituted the several armies in 
North America, according to the latest re- 
turns, there were at the same time 4,639 
men sick. 12. That the number of land 
forces in North America, on the Ist 
‘August, 1774, together with those that 
have been sent to America, from Great 
Britain or Ireland, since that period, to 
the 31st Dec. 1777, and those few corps 
that have been raised in’ America, amount 
to 61,648 men, and that deducting the 
present army of 36,731 men, there ap- 
pears to be lost by death, desertion, cap- 
tivity, or otherwise, 24,917 men: that 
there are 5,536 prisoners, which, when 
exchanged or returned, will reduce ‘the 
‘loss of men in the land service to 19,381, 
‘to the end of the year 1777.” 

ae Resolutions were ail put, and nega- 
tived. 


Debate in the Committee on the State of 
the Nation upon the Duke of Richmond’s 
Resolutions respecting the Expences of the 
American War.] Feb.19. The House 
went again into the Committee on the 
State of the Nation, lord Scarsdale in the 
chair. 

The Duke of Richmond said, he must 
particularly intreat their lordships’ indulg- 
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ence, 28 the subject he was about to treat 
of that day was in its nature dry and une 
pleasant. That to look into their private 
accounts, he believed, was a matter which, 
however disagreeable it might be at all 
times, was on some occasions indis 

bly necessary, especially so when their 
lordships’ stewards had ruined their estates. | 
The nation, his grace said, was, in conse- 
quence of the war, rendered almost bank- 


Tupt; and although the enormous expence 


which had been incurred was past aremedy, 
it might yet be right to enquire by what 
means the ruin had been brought on, and 
to ascertain how far the stewards were to 
blame, in order to prevent the same 
stewards from continuing in office, and 
being entrusted in the conduct of those 
means which might offer themselves, as 
proper to be practized for the redemption 
of the public estate. 

Having premised thus much, his grace 
agoniieg to inform their lordships, that 
re meant to go into an investigation of 
the expences which the American war had 
cost the nation ; and as he had heard that 
proposals for peace were agitating in the 
lower House of Parliament, he was parti- 
cularly happy in having been able to pre- 
pare the subject for their lordships, as he 
thought it mizht essentially tend to-direct 
the lords in cflice in the pursuit of their 
pacific purposes, and in the forwarding of 
those measures which he understood would 
shortly be submitted to the consideration 
of the House: respecting these motions, 
his grace declared, he should for the pre- 
sent reserve his sentiments, as he thought 
them too material and important to be 
spoken to upon hearsay, or the vague re- 
port of any particular expressions which 
might have fallen from any person in the 
course of conversation in another House 
of Parliament, but that he should pay 
every possible attention to the subject, 
when it was committed to paper, and was 
regularly before their lordships. | 

In order the better to ascertain the ex- 
pences of the war, the duke said, he had 
tuken the ratio of the public cost for four 
of the years when we enjoyed profoand 
peace; and as we had not been burthened 
with expence on account of any foreign 
war, during the continuance of our war 
with America, he conceived that it was 
fair to ascribe to that alone every excess 
in point of public expenditure, which could 
be made appeer to have taken place during 
that period, upon a comparison wath the 
state of the public expenditure in tune of 
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rofound peace. His grace, after inform- 
ing their lordships, that a minute investi- 
gation of the various articles which formed 
the divisions and subdivisions under the 
great heads of public expence, would take 
up too much of their lordships’ time, and, 
in fact, would swell his detail to a much 
larger size than it would be possible for 
their lordships, with their utmost attention, 
to comprehend at once, declared he should 
content himself with considering the stand- 
ing expence of the nation at all times 
under the three great heads, namely, the 
army, the navy, and the ordnance, com- 
prehending under each of these heads, the 
ordinaries and extraordinaries, the navy 
debt, &c. His grace then took out a ma- 
nuscript sheet from some papers which he 
held in his hand, and stated from it to the 
House, the gross sums which the army, 
the navy, and the ordnance cost upon an 
average in times of peace; what they cost 
in 1775, and what in 1776. With respect 
to 1777, he was obliged, in some sort, to 
rely on calculation, as the increase of the 
navy debt was not yet reported to the 
Jower House: but that in every matter 
relative to the enquiry which he had 
troubled their lordships about, he had 
taken the greatest care to state the num- 
ber and value of each article considerably 
under the proper quantum and rate, and 
on the present occasion he had pursued 
the same rule, and so unwilling was he to 
mislead their lordships, that if any of the 
lords in office thought he erred in any one 
particular, he would readily give up his 
own sum, and let that which they declared 
to be the just one, take its place in the 
account. From the state of the year 1777, 
when the seamen voted were increased to 
45,000, and there was a vote of credit for 
a million, the duke reported that the ex- 
cess was 6,977,000/. With regard to the 
present year, he should take that up as to 
the number and expence of the seamen, 
upon the ground of the votes, and regu- 
late each other article by an average of 
the expence of the year 1777, which he 
conceived their lordships would think at 
least a moderate calculation. ‘The seamen 
voted for the service of the present year 
were 60,000; the increase of expence on 
which account, as well as the increase oc- 
casioned by the new levies of 16,000 men 
for the army now raising, added to the 
presumed amount of each of the other ar- 
ticles, together with a vote of credit of a 
million, which he supposed would take 
place as usual in time of war, this stated 
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would increase the excess to nine millions. 
Adding together the amount of the excess 
of each of the four years, as stated above, 
the duke said the amount of the whole 
would be found to be 23,894,000¢. 
Besides which, his grace bid their lord+ 
ships recollect, that if peace was so fat 
forwarded, that the preliminaries were to 
be signed as that day, nevertheless there 
would remain a tail of expence which would 
amount to a considerable sum. In order 
to explain this, the duke referred to the 
accounts of the state expences for the four 
years following the close of the last war, 
from which it appeared, that the bringing 
the soldiers home from Germany, and 
other expences, swelled to the enormous 
sum of eleven millions. Were peace made 
with America, many and obvious would 
be the causes of expence. We had much 
farther to bring our army home than from 
Germany; transports, &c. would cost a 
great deal; and, add to this, the Hessian 
soldiers were not only-to be paid for, as if 
in actual service, to the moment that they 
were delivered in Hesse: proper, but a 
year’s subsidy was to be paid that prince 
after his men had been so delivered. 
These, and a great variety of causes, would, 
the duke said, co-operate te create ex- 
pence; and, as the tail of expence after 
the last war had amounted to eleven mil- 
lions, he conceived he might fairly esti- 
mate the tail of expence which would fol- 
low our war with America at nine millions, 
which, added to the 23,894,000/. already 
incurred, would make the expence of the 
war, were it ended this day, near 33 mil- 
lions. | 
His grace added, that every additional 
year it was continued, would at least cost 
nine additional millions; and after reason- 
ing some time on the incapacity of the 
state to bear the burthen, said, he hoped, 
as the resolutions of fact which he meant 
to move would essentially serve the project 
of making peace, about to come under 
their lordships’ considerations, as they 
would open the eyes of the public, and 
convince the people at large, of the neces- 
sitv of putting an immediate end to the 
war, that they would not be opposed, and 
meet the fate of the others, which he had 
moved on prior occasions. His grace then 
moved, “ That it appears to this commit- 
tee, that the expences of the Navy, Army, 
and Ordnance, as voted by parliament, 
and taken on an average of years of pro- 
found peace, have not exceeded the suns 
of 3,371,000/.” 


be 
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The Earl of Suffolk said, in his opinion 
it was highly inexpedient to admit the re- 
solution now urged, and he, for one, should 
certainly give it his negative. He could 
not at all agree to the doctrine, that reso- 
lutions being founded in fact, was any ar- 
gument why they should be agreed to. 
‘There were many truths that might be 
easily ascertained to their lordships, which 
it would be extremely improper to declare, 
or give a parliamentary sanction to. He 
said, if he had foreseen the manner the 
committee was to be employed, he should 
have opposed it in the most direct manner. 
The noble duke had alluded to measures 
proposed in another House; and supposed, 
that the information brought forth in the 
committee would furnish ministers with a 
reason or apology for changing their plan. 
For his part, he was of opinion, that pro- 
posing to resolve matters of fact, declara- 
tive of our weakness, would operate in a 
manner directly the reverse, and render 
the plan of peace, which his grace seemed 
so desirous to accomplish, much more ha- 
zardous and difficult. The noble duke, 
though he had stated facts, had proved 
thereby nothing consequential; the de- 
crease of commerce, loss by captures, fall 
of stocks, increase of expence, and loss of 
lives, which the noble duke had brought 
forward to surcharge the picture of our 
national distress, were not unusual; they 

were uniformly the concomitants of a state 

of war. But if he had no other objection 
to the resolutions but the uncertainty of 
the calculations, that would be sufficient to 
determine his vote on the present occasion. 
It was impossible yet to determine, what 
the extra expences of the army for 1777, 
would amount to. The account of the 
navy debt of the same year was not yet 
before the House, though the noble earl 
near him (lord Sandwich) computed it on 
memory to be 1,300,000/. The difficulty 
was still greater in respect of the extra 
services of the present year, which could 
not be estimated till the next year. So that 
if he had no other reason to oppose the re- 
solutions, their want of certainty and ac- 
curacy, as to the sums specified, fully jus- 
tified him in his intended motion, which 
was, ** That the House be resumed.” 

The Duke of Richmond replied, that the 
noble earl need not have puzzled himself 
in search of arguments which, at the best, 
were but palliative. He might have spared 
himself the trouble to hunt for apologies 
for his present conduct, under the pre- 
fence, that assenting to the resolutions 


would be a public declaration of our na- 
tional weakness; for the truth was, that 
our weakness was already known to every 
body but ourselves, and that long before 
the present committee was formed: but if , 
a doubt remained, the moving the resolu- 
tions in the House, where they must stand 
recorded on our Journals, and from thence 
make their way to the public, as so many 
acknowledged facts by those very persons 
who put a negative upon them at once, 
annihilated the pretence of concealing 
either our present dangerous and defence- 
less state from our enemies, or the nation 
at large. It would be much more conso- 
nant, therefore, to the noble earl’s can- 
dour, and that haughtiness and explicit 
tune affected by ministers, to declare, that 
the reason which induced them to puta 
negative on the matters of fact alluded to 
was, because those facts contained the 
most full and unequivocal proofs of their 
misconduct; and informed the nation, 
that its present ruinous and alarming situa- 
tion was brought upon it vs a set of mi- 
nisters who had wantonly plunged it into 
an unjust and unnatural war; who had 
spilt its best blood, and already wasted 24 
millions of its treasure; and now, after 
persisting in these weak and wicked mea- 
sures for more than three years; after re- 
fusing so much as to hear of any terms, 
but such as would have rendered the colo- 
nies‘ mere slaves, were now preparing to 
sue for peace, and make the most humi- 
liating concessions. He remarked, it was 
no great discovery the noble earl had 
made, when he said, a state of war was 
attended with expence; the assertion was 
granted before it was made; but when the 
objects of war were considered, even with 
a foreign enemy, which implies a neces~ 
sity, offensive and defensive; and was 
compared with the present, which was 
wantonly made on our own subjects, he 
was astonished how the noble lord could 
offer to arnuse their lordships with a gene- 
ral assertion, every way inapplicable to the 
occasion and event. If we went to war 
even to obtain a just object, had we ob- 
tained it? No! We had spent every drop 
of blood, and every shilling, not barely to 
no purpose, but to the worst purposes. 
We had lost, in the first instance, one 
third of the empire; we had lost Ame- 
rica. 

His grace observed, that it behoved the 
country gentlemen to look to the melan- 
choly situation they had brought them- 
selves into, by the implicit confidence they 
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ed in such ministers, and that in pur- 
suit of a mere trifle. In order to obtain a 
penny, they had risked a 


to reflect, that they had contracted for a 


debt of 33. millions, which was saddling. 


themselves and their posterity with a per- 
tual land tax (for by the lands this bur- 
en must be ultimately borne) of 4s. in 
the pound. | 
The noble earl threatened a dissolution 


of the enquiry, on acceunt of the improper. 


manner in which it was conducted. Why 
did not his lordship, or some other of the 
King’s servants, take a part in it? The 
committee was as open to them, as to any 
other noble lord. It was meant to bea 
general, not a partial enquiry. The very 
title of .it imported so much. Did not an 
enquiry into the state of the nation invite 
every one of their lordships to contribute 
and take a share in it? For his part, if the 
noble earl wished to dissolve the commit- 
tee, he had no personal reason, at least, to 
wish for its continuance. He had gone 
through as many heads as came properly 
within his knowledge, habit of Jife, or ap- 
plication. He hoped some other lords 
would take upthe enquiry where he ended ; 
and that, particularly, those papers on the 
table, relative to the navy, would be taken 
into consideration. As there was a Bill, 
however, now before the other House, 
containing a plan of conciliation with 
America, which must of course come be- 
. fore their lordships in the course of the 
ensuing week, he recommended to post- 

one further proceedings in the committee 
till that Bill should be disposed of. 

The Earl of Coventry said, the: great 
characteristic marks of national prosperity 
were population, riches, respect with fo- 
reign powers, the dignity of the crown, 
and union among ourselves. When any 
of these were confessedly wanting, it was 
a demonstrative proof, that, let the cause 
originate where it might, the nation did 
not enjoy that state of prosperity which 
was deemed desirable. When they were 
all wanting, it was no longer a doubt, but, 
besides radical causes, that the govern- 
ment of the country was placed in impro- 
per hands; particularly if the transition 
was sudden, from a state of the greatest 
and most justly envied prosperity, to one 
the most humiliating and degrading. If 
no probable cause of such a sudden tran- 
sition was apparent, then the evils, of 
whatever magnitude or extent of effect, 


might be fairly laid at the door of those to 


ound;. both 
were lost, and now they had the comfort. 


individual riches. 
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whom the exercise of the executive powers 
of the state were intrusted. | 

His lordship then proceeded to consider 
the state of the nation under these several 
heads. In point of population, experience 
had proved beyond question, that our 
numbers were visibly on the decrease. 
The great load of debt, and the conse- 
quent difficulty of procuring a comfortable 
livelihood, from the enhanced price of the 
necessaries of life, had produced a spirit 
of emigration; he perceived the decrease 
of numbers in his own neighbourhood: he 
did not think it fair to draw conclusions 
from local effects, operating in this or that 
neighbourhood, or district ; but, he said, 
he was fully justified, by the tardy and un- 
successful manner the recruiting service 
had been carried on, to maintain his pro- 
position as a generalone. Recruits were 
not to be had on almost any terms. Mi- 
nisters said, the war was a popular war; it 
might be so: if it was, it afforded an ad- 
ditional proof of the truth of his assertion, 
that our numbers were on the decrease, 
which was one of the most certain indi- 
cations of the decline of national pros- 

rity. 

Riches was the next test of the true state 
of any country. He heard a great deal 
of the opulence of individuals. He was 
daily a witness of the increasing luxury 
and dissipation of the times: but were 
those marks of national prosperity? He 
believed not. If individuals were rich, 
was not the state poor? Who could say 
where the property was, in which every 
man almost counted himself a partner ? 
Was not a great part of this property ideal? 
Could those who were spending their for- 
tunes in folly and debauchery, and either 
robbing the public or beggaring their own 
families, be said to be rich? Certainly 
not: and he even had many doubts, as to 
He allowed, there were 
a great many persons, perhaps more than 
at any other period, who carried on consi- 
derable mercantile and other trading busi- 
ness: but was it because this or that man 
could write his name on a slip of paper for 
3,000/. that such men were to be deemed 
rich? By no means. It shewed no more, 
than that our credit was immense; that 
our very inability to pay furnished us with 
the means of appearing opulent: but when 
it was considered, that more than a hun- 
dred millions of the standing property of 
the nation was ideal, and only due from 
ourselves to ourselves, that paper in other 
transactions was the chief medium of trade 
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and commerce; we had every reason to 
believe, that not only the state was poor, 
but that even individuals were far from 
being opulent: and if we should continue 
to go on as we had for the last ten years ; 
and, in consequence of such a career, we 
should be drove to rely solely on our real 
resources,. instead of paper, he feared, so 
far from being an opulent, we should find 
ourselves a most indigent and distressed 
nation. — 

As to the dignity of the crown, and the 
personal ease of the sovereign, he had 
every reason to believe this would be found 
wanting. There was towards the close of 
the last session a very considerable sum 
of money granted to discharge the arrears 
of the Civil List, and a much more consi- 
derable augmentation made to his Majes- 
ty’sincome. He believed, that the money 
granted by parliament, served to relieve 
some persons about St. James’s, and an- 
swered other purposes; but further the 
generosity of parliament neither appeared 
nor was felt; and thus the money intended 
for the fairest, most honourable, and noblest 

_ purposes, was employed to others of a very 
different and pernicious nature. 

' On national. character, or the respect 
which we bore with foreign nations, that, 
he had every reason to believe, was still 
in a more marked contradiction to what 
was generally understood to denote na- 
tional prosperity. The truth ‘was, that 
we had been for some years insulted and 
contemned by almost every power in Eu- 
rope, with whom we had any thing to do. 
The United Provinces, who were our an- 
cient, and, in some respects, ‘our natural 
allies, had not only refused us all aid, but 
had actually from the commencement of 
the present contest, given every assistance 


they could to our revolted subjects in. 


America. Another great power on the 
continent, Prussia, had, on account of a 
state demand, due ever since the late in- 

lorious peace, refused a passage to the 
foreign troops taken into our pay! by 
which the most favourite measures of our 
- "ministers, as far as that circumstance could 
be supposed to operate, were. defeated. 
France, our natural rival and enemy, had 
‘carried on a trade with our colonies, and 
had supplied them with all kinds of mili- 
tary stores; by which particular assistance, 
more than any other circumstance what- 


vever, our colonies had been enabled to |. 


'résist the most vigorous exertions of the 

‘whole force of this country. If respect 

with foreign powers was an evidence of 
(VOL. XIX. ] 
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national prosperity, surely national pross 
perity was never ‘at a lower ebb. os 

On the last point, that of union at home, 
he said he believed, since the first esta« 
blishment of government in this country, 
it never was more disunited. The other 
causes operating so strongly, he said it 
was impossible it could be otherwise ; and 
now he was free to declare, he saw no 
means of saving us from certain destruc- 
tion, but taking the advice given by 
Manly in tl:e play of the Provoked Husa 
band, to his friend sir Francis Wronghead. 
In the midst of the knight’s distress, he 
applies for advice to Manly, who tells him, 
“Sir Francis, the road which brought 
you here will lead you back to the place 
from which you set out.’? Now, said his 
lordship, 1 cannot help thinking that the 
wisest way for us to recover from the dis- 
tress brought on this country by the fatal 
effects of the American war, ‘Is to tread 
back ‘step by step every one motion we 
have made respecting it. | 

The question ‘was put, that the chairs 
man do leave the chair: Contents, 663 
Non-contents, 28. : 

As soon as the House was resumed, the 
duke of Richmond moved the following 
Resolutions. : : 


1. That it appears to this House, that 
the expences of the Navy, Army, and Ord- 
nance, as voted by parliament and taken 
on an average of years of profound peace, 
has not exceeded 3,371,000. per annum, 
under the following heads : 


Navy, £i 
16,000 seamen, at 52/. per ann. per 
TUVAID coerce cones cnesecenntencteasetedodese 832,000 
Ordinary of the navy, upon an average, 
from 1764, to 1772, inclusive,.......6 410,000 
Ship-building taken upon an average, - ! 
from 1766, to 1770, inclusive ...... 284,000 
Annual increase of navy debt on 16,000 
seamen, taken on an average of 
1765, 1766, 1167, 1768, 1769 ....2. 111,000 
Total of Navy Expence...... 1,637,000 
: Army. 
Guards, garrisons, plantations, &c, * 
AHOUE wcccccscssecscosccceecessocccessssee 1,000,000 
Chelsea and half pay, &c....... ecaeive coos =: 230,000 
Staff, widows, BG sive csaceiees Coceeeee se ee 15,000 
Extraordinaries of the army, on an ave- 
rage, from 1768, to 1775 .......00008 269,000 


erie CED 


Total of Army Expence...... 1,514,000 


oman, 


| ORDNANCE, 
Ordinary eee eccnedeecce eee eeeanes sevdeosaeee 170,000 
Extraordinary .ss...0 cecscsccecasccesseves 50,000 
Total of Ordnance Expences.. ee 220,000 
) . [8 Cj 
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ArMy....eore- e8eeeseeeeee 

AG sessssessctetincsess 

Total of Establishment for Navy, 
Army, and Ordnance, on an average 
of years profound peace............00s 


1,514,000 
1,637,000 


3,311,000 


2. That the expences of the Navy, 
Army, and Ordnance for the year 1775, 
exceeded the peace establishment, in a 
sum not less than 1,783,225/. under the 
following heads : 
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Navy. 

Seamen: te at 52/. per ann. per 
WSO ssid evreseParseenitaccevestecseeseeses “956,000 
Ordinary . COOF oe abee dered DeeEsSasteeossesesess® 444,680 
Ship-building, and Greenwich hospital 303,379 
Increase of Navy debt......ccsccscessoeees 812,479 


Total of Navy Expence...... 2,496,558 
eam 


Army. 

Guards AN ZAar4vrisONs ....coseccsssevserece 627,689 
Forces in the plantations.....,... 386,186 
Difference of pay at Minorca and Gib- 

raltar ...... Oe ee em ee reves ceeeescetocecs °. 2,874 
Generals and staff ...scscccceeseccstseccce 11,473 
Chelsea hospital .......csccccsscoscorscones 122,221 
Hlalf-pay ....sccsccsece cestecsccscessscesess 105,326 
Reduced horse-guards....c.cccccseseeceees 870 
Widows ......... yebune 628 
Augmentation of 4, 383 men, land forces 67,706 
Difference of British and Irish pay for 

dragoons ....... ewdudeusasvacvsuss siuicevee’ 9,536 
Hanoverians voted 1776, for service of 

1775. COCO Pe eercor enn ees es easeereeererens 26,783 
Extraordinaries voted 1776, incurred — 

DUT Dy sidscdscseivcsasevcsivsccsescesteesccs., 645,165 


a eee 


Total of Army Expence...... 2,206,457 


OrvNance. 
Ordinary acccccccssoccccesees wees =: 228,059 
Extra, voted 1776, incurred 1775 . 223,171 
- Total of Ordnance Expence..... 451,230 
APY veesecsceceseceeccese 2,206,457 
NOVY: snccisccscvierses soos 2,496,538 


Total Navy, Army, and Ordnance Ex- 
pences CO SCOHKSCEHCHHOEHOO CHR EHTe seovenneseras 


Deduct the peace establishment......... 


5,154,225 
3,371,000 


The excess of expence in the year 1775, 
over und abov@ the pacunaed peace 
establishment, was . 


1,783,225 


3. That the expences of the Navy, 


ARMY. 
Gaards and garrisons ........ scoscsecsses 659,200 
Forces in the plantations .............. 723,132 
Difference of British and Irish pay:..... 42,530 
Generals and staff ...cccccssseecorevescces 11,505 
Chelsea hospital ..... saegevers-seesessverss . 207,012 
Half-pay ....ccccoccsccoscccccccsccsesocceses 97,575 
Reduced horse-guards......sccccsecosseess 850 
Pensions ta WidOWS ....ccccccceeeccceece eee 608 
Augmentation of land forces....... seve 89,063 
Dilt0sccsduscusswandecedccceviesvesssesesuonees 15,072 
DItlO ccscsecedsscenseneccccencs: Sacseese oocece 80,984 
Dita: Sasecssccrasissuescsie eewaceteades aan 7,938 


Ditto iivcsdcsescsvsix SoeeeseReseseeseossentsee tee 137,448 


Highlanders, 2 batt. 2.0.0: cccscsscseccece 47,400 
Hanoverians, 1776 ..ecccccceesseces seoiees 46,838 
FHeBSIADS 2.000: cccccccccvccccssceveccecsecees 301,887 
Ditto artillery ......c00 cccccesccveces sees 13,973 
Ditto levy money .....csseccecccsecccces ‘ 4,244 
Hana regiment ....c.cccceccscccvcenscoecs 19,006 
Artillery of ditt0......cccccocccscsccccesece 3,383 
Brunswickers ......secceccovesascossecees © = 121,475 
1 regiment of Waldeck .........cecsecses 16,483 
Extraordinaries incurred 1776, and 

voted 1777 ..cccscccscscesee sovscovecre- 1,200,602 


Total of Army Expence..,... 3,829,008 


OrpNance. 
Ordinary ....ccccscccsscccs.covoscscsevcsesce 249,655 
Extraordimaries ..csccccsocssseseccsscsseee = 202,705 
Total of Ordnance ee 522,360 
Vote of Credit..... ceocecccseoccsseeeseeee 1,000,000 
Navy . scoosee 4,153,214 
ANDY ceccscscecsesee 3,829,008 
Ordnance ......... 522,360 
Total Wavy, Army, and Ordnance ex- 

PENCE - -cissevccscens Weevserscssecsesscces ~~ 9;904, 099 
Deduct the peace establishment......... 3,371,000 
The excess of expence in 1776, over 

and above the ordinary peace estab- 

lishment, WAS ....cccccssscorsccoeseeeses 6,133,582 


4. That the expences of the) Navy, 
Army, and Ordnance, for the year 1777, 
will exceed the peace establishment in a 
sum not less than 6,977,985/. under the 
following heads : 

Navy.: 


Seamen 45,000, at 522. per ann. per 


TBD cocees ce cccccceccecesescesccce orcces ° 2,340,000 
Ordinary and Greenwich hospital ...... 405,805 
Ship-building PORES COHHSSROH HSH OHH CE SORE ES 465,500 


Army, and Ordnance for the year 1776, 
exceeded the peace establishment, in a 


sum not less than 6,133,582. under the 
following heads : 


Navy. 
Seamen, 21,000, at 52/. per ann. per 


man COOCRHOMSe DOR EO OO EOE esarered Cove dsesesce 1,456,000 
Ordinary SOOO OTEe Cees eretecocrneres Geos eneeee 426,904 
Ship-building SCerate SOROS eerbaeeareneeeee et 339, 151 * 


Greenwich hospital... enecseeessanee 5,000 
Increase of Navy debt.. . Savalenvectuavee 1,926,159 


Total of Navy Espeiiess! 4,153,214 


Total of Navy .Expence (exclusive of 


navy debt) COSC GORE HESHERSHTHEHSSHHHETETOEE 3,211,305 


Army. 
Guards and garrisons ......ecerssecsssseee 648,009 
Generals and staff .......sccsscsseveceeces 11,473 
Forces in the plantations....... vesecsseses 949,720 
Difference in Britisb and Irish pay...... | 47,178 
Foreign troops ....cccscsecsscsscscesessvceee = 971,566 
Artillery to ditto CO oCOe een edeeccenceecstase 31,205 
Half-pay ceccccccvccsccescccccccrcccsscescscs 94,3714 
CHe Sea ciccesiscseccdsvetwenscasccsevecsvecees 105,279 
WIGGWS: -saeviescetecceieciasiccdssekssanses 370 
Additional foreign | troops. du lwavenueae esses 96,034 
Old German CLAIMS. csssscscasccccvaceacees 41,820 


@ioere gem 


* 
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Total of Army Expence (exclusive of 


_ extraordinaries) Se eceeeseseseeesoseseee 2,597,025 


* é eee 


ORDNANCE. 
Ordinary cea reereeeecnserencensetnenece eeases 
Extraordinary COS a SOHHHSSOHOEHSEHETS ESTO SEDOS 


320,111 
300,483 


Total of Ordnance .....s000.s 620,594 


193,300 
3,211,305 
2,597,025 

620,594 


1,222,224 


Part of Vote of Credit............sseseeees 
Navy expence.. ... 
AMY .-cerccevocryer 
Ordnance .....s.0 


The increase of the navy debt, and the 
extraordinaries of the army for this 
year, not being as yet laid before 
parliament, are not included in the 
above account. In the year 1776, 
when there were ]7,000 seamen, and 
several thousand land forces less than - 
in 1777, these two articles amounted 
to 3,126,7611, Ifiu the present year 
they should not exceed thatsum...... 3,126,761 

The total expence for navy, army, and—— 
Ordnance, will be .....sscccccscssseeccecs 10,548,985 

Deduct peace establishment... 3,371,000 


Excess of expence in the year 1777, - . 
over and above the ordinary peace 
establishment CeoHHtOeeSeesss cosese see ee 6,977,985 


1 


5. That the expences of the Navy, 
Army, and Ordnance, for the year 1778, 
will exceed the peace establishment, in a 
sum not less than 4,860,268/. exclusive 
of navy debt, and extraordinaries of arm 
and ordnance, and including those arti- 
cles, in a sum not less than 9 millions. 


+ Navy. 
60,000 seamen, at 52/. per ann. per 
IAN ...ececcesncsecsccsesceccosece soctesee yl 20,000 
Ordinary of the navy aod Greenwich . 
OS pital: 22 ci6ssei css caveeocseuwarsescess’ 39'7,200 
Ship-building ieadvenseiwiaecaucwiuacessaskes 488,695 


‘Total Navy Expence, (exclusive of 
navy debt) SCC ESTEGOKeCeRE PCTS ResCesesaF 4,005,895 


Army. | 
Guards and garrisons .......ccccsesessenee, 634,240 |. 
Orces in the plantations ......... soe. 960,843 
BF PAY ooo. eccessesessssssereterteeseees 90,939 
duced horse-guards  ....... cecseosenee =» Ss TD 
Chelsea hospital ..vicccse seeseeseseeree 105,431 
NNOWE ius: s daetsion vecsicumaerweueeesicewcs sts 238 
Generals and staff .........00+- peevawauns 11,473 
ifference of British and Irish pay...... 52,923 
ME OFEIEU troops.......cc.ecceee esassovistsase. © 092,852 
fuillery to foreign troops .......606 dese 27,379 
“Smentation of 15,016 British forces 286,652 
itto of 1,032 British land forces at 
Gibraltar oo... ccessssssssssesseees 18,895 
Total Army Expence, (exclusive of 
*EAOrdinaries) ssccsssevsesscessesee 2,942,557 
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OgpNance. ; 
Ordinary SsSeel cechewsbsscseenseesecasesencce 382,816. 
Vote of Credit ..e.ce csscccosssecessesseeses 1,000,000 
Navy expence.,..... 4,005,895 
AIMY ...cccccocsesee 2,842,557 
Ordnance 382,816 
Total expence for navy, army and— . 
OFUDADCE ......cccrecscesesvessece: sevees 8,231,268 
From whence deducting the usual peace 
establishment, ....s.0s sereccsecesenes eee 3,371,000 


Es GED 


The excess already voted for 1778, is... 4,860,268 
In the above account is not included 

the navy debt, nor the extraordina- : 

ries of the army and ordnance ; those 

three articles, in 1776, when there 

were 32,000 seamen, and upwards of 

16,000 land forces less than in the 

present year, amoanted to 3,339,3074. 

And as these expences generally in- 

crease in some degree of proportion 

with the number of men employed, it: 

is probable they will, for the present 

year, amount to a sum not lessthan 4,200,000 


Which will make the excess, for the 
year 1778, amount tO..cccsessescceese 9,060,268 


6. That from ‘the experience of past 
times, that whenever peace shall be re- 
stored, great expences must necessarily be 
still incurred. That the charge of paying 
the troops till they can be brought home, 
and before they can be disbanded, and 
particularly the foreign troops, for some 
of which this nation is to pay even for 12 
months after they are.returned into their 
own country ; the expence of re-convey- 
ing our army, artillery and stores, across 
the Atlantic, and sending the foreigners 
to Germany, and the arrears and demands 
of various sorts, will create an excess of 
expence in the years immediately follow- 
ing a peace, litele short of what it will be 
in.the last year of the war. From whence 
it appears, that if peace was this day re- 
stored, the cost of the present war would 
be as follows: 


Excess in 1775 ®FOGeoe. SSeeeeeeeseseGTseeseae 1,783,225 


D116 veccvedsensésevesiccceseess, 6,133:582 
1777, probably upwards of 6,977,985 
1778, probably upwards of 9,000,000 


23,894,792 


And if peace is not concluded till the 
end of this year, 1778, probably the - 
further sum OP sss sesaseree ediwedbececeeas 9,000,000 


£.32,894,792 


Thesaid Resolutions were all negatived. 


Petition from the County of Norfolk ta 
the Commons, against raising Men and 
Money without Consent of Parliament.) 
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Feb. 17. A Petition of several of the 
gentlemen, freeholders, and others, of the 
county of Norfolk, and of the city of Nor- 
wich, was presented to the House, and 
read ; setting forth: 

‘¢ That your petitioners observe, with 
the utmost concern and surprize, that ex- 
traordinary endeavours are used in this 
county, and in many other parts of the 
kingdom, to raise men and money for his 
Majesty’s service by free gifts and contri- 
butions, not given and granted in a parlia- 
mentary course, which unusual and strain- 
ed efforts (concerning the very legality of 
which they conceive doubts may justly 
be entertained) while parliament actually 
sits, and at a time when his Majesty is in 
apparent peace with all the powers in 
Europe, strongly indicate some violent 
distemper in the state, to which its ordi- 
nary powers and means of supply are not 
sufficient, We most humbly apprehend, 
that if'a war with any of the neighbouring 
Nations threatens to break out, nothing 
can give more encouragement to it than 
the taking such measures as tend to prove 
this kingdom to be as much exhausted in 
its strength at the very commencement of 
_ foreign hostilities, as it has been at the 
close of the longest and most wasteful 
wars, Your petitioners have been also 
called upon, ina manner equally alarming, 
by persons of great power and rank in his 
Majesty’s service, to raise men and money 
for supporting the constitutional autho- 
rity of Great Britain, We hope and 
trust that constitutional authority is safe 
and well supported in the affections of 
a loyal and a free people; we know of 
no attack upon, or resistance to, the ope- 
ration of the laws in this county, or in 
this kingdom, Impaired, as we may be, 
“In power of reputation abroad, we have 
however peace at home; but in the thir- 
teen once flourishing and obedient colo- 
nies of Great Britain, his Majesty has 
no authority or other government to be 
supported. A misrepresentation of our 
unhappy situation would be a mockery of 
our distress, An empire is lost, A great 
continent in arms is to be conquered or 
abandoned. One whole British army of 
veteran troops has surrendered prisoners 
of war to the sudden levies of a new na- 
tion; another, abandoning a province 
which had been over-run in the last cam- 
paign, and after two engagements in the 
field successful without advantage, hav- 
ing marched out to take a view of an 
enemy posted in one of those places of 
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inaccessible strength with which America 
abounds, has been compelled by neces- 
sity to march back to an open town, 
which they are obliged to fortify for win- 
ter quarters at an enormous expence ; the 
continent of America is, it seems, to be 
conquered by defeated and defensive ar- 
mies. It is a project we cannot compre- 
hend. Sixty thousand soldiers, a force of 
artillery (if we are to judge by the charge) 
such as never has been sent out of this 
kingdom, 60,000 seamen voted, more than 
an hundred armed ships employed in this 
special service, an unheard-of expence in 
every sort of suet d supply, have, after 
three years struggle, brought things to 
such a state, that, instead of quieting our 
civil troubles,,we are threatened with a 
foreign war, for which, after such an abun- 
dance (for we cannot call it profusion) of 
parliamentary grants increasing daily, and 
with the most exuberant recruiting funds, 
we are called upon to piece-out ihe defi- 
ciency of public wealth by private contribu- 
tions ; a nation of such power as this, reduc- 
ed to such a state, must lose its reason and 
its feelings, together withits glory, if itcould 
acquiesce in its condition. I[t is not in our 
choice to suppose that it can have hap- 
pened without a fault somewhere: mn 
the generals and armies the fault cannot 
be; if their known and tried characters did 
not forbid all suspicions of them, yet his 
Majesty's most gracious ches from the 
throne make it improper for us to entertain 
the least doubt of their courage and con- 
duct; but his Majesty has not forbid us to 
entertain doubts of the wisdom, care, and 
prudence of those who conduct his affairs ; 
and we trust, that the House of Commons, 
whose duty calls, and whose competence 
and constitution enables them to come to 
the bottom of those evils, will seriously en- 
quire into the causes of our present cala- 
mitous situation, for we greatly fear that 
we, with the rest of your constituents, 
have been hitherto greatly deceived and 
deluded, with regard to the nature, the 
cause, and the importance of the Ameri- 
can troubles, as well as concerning the 
means of quieting them, both legal and 
coercive: else we should not have the 
misfortune to see acts of liament 
made only to be sent back to be repeal- 
ed ;, armies sent out to inforce them, 
only to be returned to us as prisoners 
cinder capitulation; and, to speak with 
the filial confidence of free subjects, we 
plainly declare ourselves unwilling to com- 
mit any more of our national glory to 
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attaint, and the persons of more of our 
countrymen to foreign hardships and perils, 
without any common human security, 
that they shall not, by the same errors, be 
exposed to the same calamities and dis- 

aces which many of those have fallen 
into who have already been sent forth. 
Without wise councils at home, we cannot 
have empire or reputation abroad ; it is our 
duty to our Sovereign, to whose person and 
illustrious House we have ever borne the 
most distinguished and zealous attach- 
ment, which compels us to lay before this 
honourable House this representation of 
his affairs; we shall ever be foremost in 
providing for every reasonable and useful 
supply for the public service ; but we can- 
not make ourselves the instruments of any 
faction, or grant mofiey as a test of our 
support of it ; if the colonies can be brought 
to obedience, we are convinced, by sad ex- 
perience, it must be by wise and lenient 
counsels, and by those in whom they have 
no experience of ill-will or incapacity, the 
one producing hatred, and the other con- 
tempt; for our domestic protection, we 
most humbly conceive, that our constitu- 
tional militia, which his Majesty has been 
enabled to call out, is the most effective 
and least invidious defence ; twelve entirely 
new corps, consisting of 15,000 highlanders 
of the northern part of the United King- 
dom, and of the towns of Manchester and 
Liverpool, appointed during the sitting, 
without the previous approbation of par- 
liament, and which can hardly be realy in 
time for American service, are not, we 
most humbly submit it to superior wisdom, 
the defence in which we can or ought, for 
obvious reasons, to trust, in preference to 
that more numerous and equally well- 
trained and well-affected body, the national 
militia; nor have we been given to under- 
stand, at a time when the war establish- 
ment stands at comparatively low num- 
bers, and those numbers far from complete, 
and at a time when the public burthens 
gre 80 oppressive, for what reason new 
corps should be raised, or on what grounds : 
if a compliment was meant (at the expence 
of our finances, and what we conceive the 
most serviceable military arrangement) the 
compliment has been confined to the above 
mentioned parts of this kingdom. We do 
therefore with all earnestness and huma- 
nity pray an enquiry into the true grounds 
aad conduct of this aaa py civil Sar. that 
the. best means may be found for bringing 
it, to a speedy termination, for facilitating 
the restoration of concord and confidence 
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to all the citizens of the British empire, to 
avert, if possible, a foreign war, or, if that 
be not possible, to take due care that ra- 
tional, effectual, and becoming provision, in 
an orderly and parliamentary way, be made 
for our defence and safety ; under the ac- 
cumulated distress of foreign and civil hos- 
tility, we throw ourselves with the most 
parieck reliance on the care and wisdom 
(never more called for than in the present 
exigency) of a British House of Com- 
mons ; on them we rest the last hopes of a 
deserving, but, we fear, an injured, de- 
ceived, and endangered people.” [Signéd 
by 5,400 persons. ] a. 
Ordered to lie on the table. © 


Debate in the Commons on Lord North's 
Concihiatory Propositions.} Lord North, 
agreeably to his promise, rose to make his 
Conciliatory Propositions. He began b 
apologizing for the intended length of his ’ 
speech, but he said it was necessary, from 
the quantity of matter he was obliged to 
go into, and from the perspicuity and 
clearness which he intended to make use 
of, in order to give satisfaction ypon eyery- 
part of the detail. He declared, that from’ 


‘the beginning he had been uniformly dis- 


posed to peace. That the coercive Acts 
which he had made, were such as ap- 
eared to be necessary at the time, though 
in the event they had poe effects 
which he never intended. That as soon 
as he found that they had not the effect 
which he intended, he proposed a conci- 
liatory proposition before the sword was 
drawn. That at that time he thought, and 
that he still thinks, the terms of that pro- 
position would form the happiest, most 
equitable, and most lasting bond of union 
between Great Britain and her colonies. 
That by a variety of discussions, a propo- 
sition, that was originally clear and simple 
in itself, was made to appear so obscure, 
as to go damned to America; so that the 
Congress conceived, or tovk occasion to 
represent it as a scheme for sowing divi- 
sions, and introducing taxation among 
them in a worse mode than the former, 
and accordingly rejected it. | 
His idea never had been to draw any 
considerable revenue either in that way, 
or any other, from America; his idea was, 
they should contribute in a very low prd- 
ortion to the expences of this country. 
That he had always known that American | 
taxation could never produce a beneficial 
revenue ; that there were many sorts of 
taxes that could not at all be laid on that 


o- 
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country, and that few of them would prove 
worth the charge of collection; that the 
‘Stamp Act was the most judicious that 
‘could be chosen for that purpose, as it in- 
terested every man who had any dealing, 
‘or any property to defend or recover, in 
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or pretended, of parliament’s ever at- 
tempting to tax them again, and to take 
away all exercise of the right itself in fu- 
ture, so far as regarded revenue. That 
as to the other particulars in controversy, 
he observed that the Americans had de- 


‘the collection of the tax, and the execution ; sired a repeal of all the Acts passed since 
of the law: but, notwithstanding the high ; 1763; that this could not, however, be 
rate at which that duty had been formerly | supposed to mean any more than those 
estimated, he did not believe its produce | Acts which had, in some way or other, 


would have been a very considerable ob- 


pressed on them; for that some which had 


ject ; and if the people had confederated, | passed in 1769 were beneficial, and such 
as they seemed in general disposed to do, | as they themselves must consider in that 
and in some places had actually done, to , light, being the granting of bounties and 


go on without stamps, it would produce 
nothing at all, but would increase the 
confusions of the country, if any attempts 
were made to disturb the transactions 
which were carried on without stamps. 
That, accordingly, he never had proposed 
any tax on America; he found them al- 
ready taxed, when he unfortunately (as 
he still must say, whatever use had been, 
or might be made of the word) came into 
administration. That his principle of po- 
licy was to have had as little discussion on 
these subjects as possible, but to keep the 
affairs of America out of parliament ; that 
‘accordingly, as he had not laid, so did he 
‘not think it advisable for him to repeal | 
the tea-tax, nor did he ever think of any | 
particular means for enforcing it. 

That the Act enabling the East India 
Company to send teas to America on their 
own account, and with the draw-back of | 
the whole duty here, was a regulation 
which he thought it not possible the Ame- 
ricans could complain of, since it was a 
relief instead of an oppression; but that 
the ill-affected there, and persons con- 
cerned in a contraband trade, endcavourcd ! 


i 


premiums, or the relaxation of former sta- 
tutes that had been grievous to them. 
That as to the late Acts, such as the Mas- 
sachuset’s charter, the Fishery, and the 
Prohibitory Bills, as they were the effect 
of the quarrel, they should cease; and 
that as to complaints of matters of a va- 
rious nature, authority should be given to 
settle them to the satisfaction of America. 
That all these matters, consisting of a 
great variety, would be better left to the 
discussion of commissioners, than be esta- 
blished here by act of parliament, or by 
explicit powers given for each specific 
purpose; for that the Americans in the 
Negociation would consider every conces- 
sion made actually here, to be a part of 
the basis of the treaty, and therefore 
never to be receded from, and would ac- 
cumulate new demands upon that; there- 
fore, as every thing of that kind might be 
variously modificd by agreement, he was 
for leaving the whole to commissioners. 
That the commissioners formerly ap- 
pointed had very large powers, so, indeed, 
he understood those powers; but that as 
others seemed to consider them as more 


‘to represent it as a monopoly; that some | limited than in reality they were, he should 
hand-bills that were scattered about at: take care now to be very explicit, and he 
Boston, even supposed that he had taken | would give them full powers to treat, dis- 
off the American $d. per pound duty, and | cuss, and conclude upon every point what- 


that on that supposition, the disaffected | 
excited the people to a tumult, upon a! 


ever. That as sonre difficultics had arisen 
about the powers given to the commis- 


principle totally distinct from all idea of, sioners, of treating with the Congress by 


taxation. ‘That, therefore, as he never 
had meant taxation as his object in the last 
Tea Act, so neither did he in his Concilia- 
tory Proposition; but in the latter, con- 
sidered it only as a means of union and 
good agreement between the two coun- 
tries; that, therefore, in what he was 
going to propose be was uoiform and con- 
sistent. 

One of the Bills he proposed to move 
for was, to quiet America upon the subject 
of taxation, and to remove all fears, real 


name, he would now remove that difficulty, 
by empowering and enabling the commis- 
sioners to treat with the Congress as if it 
were a legal body, and would so far give 
it authenticity, as to suppose its acts and 
concessions would bind all America. That 
they should have powers to treat with an 

of the provincial assemblies upon their 
present constitution, and with any tndivi- 
duals in their present civil capacities of 
military commands ;—with general Wash- 


ington, or any other officer. ‘That they 
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should have a power, whenever they 
thought requisite, to order a suspension of 
arms, That they should have a power to 
suspend the operation of all laws. That 
they should have a power of granting all 
sorts of pardons, immunities, and rewards. 
That they should have a power of restor- 
ing all the colonies, or any of them, to the 
form of its ancient constitution, as it stood 
before the troubles; any of those where 
the King nominated the governors, coun- 
cil, judges, and other magistrates, to no- 
minate such at their discretion, till the 
King’s further pleasure be known. 

That as the powers of the former com- 
missioners had been objected to, so the 
Congress had raised a difficulty, on pre- 
tence of the non-admission of their title 
to be independent states. As the Ameri- 
cans might claim their independence on 
the outset, he would not insist on their re- 
nouncing it till the treaty should receive 
its final ratification by the King and Par- 
liament of Great Britain. 

That the commissioners should be in- 
structed to negociate for some reasonable 
and moderate contribution towards the 
common defence of the empire when re- 
united ; but to take away all pretence for 
not terminating this anhapey difference, 
the contribution was not to be insisted on 
as a sine qua non of the treaty ; but that if 
the Americans should refuse so reason- 
able and equitable a proposition, they 
were not to complain, if hereafter they 
were not to look for support from that 
part af the empire to whose expence they 

ad refused to contribute. That it might 
be asked, If his sentiments had always 
been such with regard to taxation and 
peace, and why he had not made this pro- 
paakiee at a more early period ?—To this 

e answered, his opinion had ever been, 
that the moment of victory was the proper 
time for offering terms of concession. 
That the House might remember, that at 
the beginning of the session he had de- 
clared, that such were his sentiments; he 
at that time thought that the victories ob- 
tained by sir William Howe had been 
more decisive, and he knew nothing of 
general Burgoyne’s misfortune. That 
when the news of that misfortune had ar- 
rived, and that the victories obtained by 
sir William Howe could not be so improv- 
ed as to hinder general Washington from 
appearing with some superiority in the 
field, and that the King’s troops were 
obliged to retire, and fortify themselves in 
winter quarters, the first thing that oc- 
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curred to him, as the nation was still strong 
and vigorous, that they could raise a num- 
ber of men, and that the resources were 
far from exhausted, that their strength 
should be exerted to repair the losses, and 
to pursue the war with vigour to a happy 
termination: but when he reflected upon 
the uncertainty of events, which had hi- 
therto so much disappointed his expecta 
tion, and that in case of the utmost suce 
cess, the terms which he now proposed 
must be substantially the same as .he 
should propose in the height of victory, 
he saw no reason to prevent the protract- 
ing the war, the effusion of blood, and the 
immoderate expence, he would offer the 
same propositions now. 

That he was convinced that they would 
considerably aid the operations of war, as 
they onli themselves be aided by the 
force in America, which was still very 
great; that in case nothing farther could 
be done by force, at any rate, they would 
be offered with more grace than hereafter. 
That the events of war in America had 
turned out very differently from his ex- 
pectation ; that great force had been pro- 
cured to be sent into America, but to lit- 
tle purpose hitherto. That he must con- 
fess himself extremely disappointed in his 
expectations of the effect of our military 
force. He did not mean at that time to 
condemn, ory even to call in question, the 
conduct of any of our commanders, but 
he had been disappointed. That sir Wil- 
liam Howe had not only been in the late 
actions, and in the whole course of the 
campaign, in goodness of troops, and in 
all manner of supplies, but in numbers, 
too, much superior to the American army 
which opposed him in the field. That ge- 
neral Burgoyne, who was at length over- 
powered by numbers, had been in num- 
bers, until the affair at Bennington, near 
twice as strong as the army under general 
Gates. That all these things had happened 
in a manner very contrary to his expecta- 
tion, : | 
That, for his part, he never had made a 
promise which he did not perform, or re- 
ceive an-information which he did not 
communicate. That he only kept back 
the names of those who had given him in- 
formation, and which it would be nfaith- 
ful and inhuman to divulge; that he pro- 
mised a great army should be sent out, 
and a great army had been sent out; there 
were 60,000 men and upwards: that he 
had promised a great fleet should be em- 
ployed, and a great fleet had been em- 
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ployed, and was now employed ; that they 
should be provided with every kind of 
supply, and that they. had been so most 
amply and liberally, and might be so for 
years to come; that if the House was de- 
ceived, they had deceived themselves. 

On the whole, his concessions were 
from reason and propriety, not from ne- 
cessity; that we were in a condition to 
carry on the war much longer. We might 
raise many more men, and had many 
more men ready tosend, for the navy was 
never in greater strength, the revenue 
very little sunk, and that he could raise 
the supplies for the current year, as a lit- 
tle time would shew; that he submitted 
the whole, with regard to the propriety of 
his past and present conduct, to the judg- 
ment of the House.* 

_ Mr. Fox rose. He said, that he could 
not refuse his assent to the propositions 
made by the noble lord; that he was very 
glad to find that they were, in the main, 
so ample and satisfactory, and that he be- 
lieved they would be supported by all 
those with whom he had the honour to 


* + A dull melancholy silence for some time 
succeeded to this speech. It had been beard 
with profound attention, but without a single 
‘mark of approbation to any part, from any de- 
scription of men, or any particular man in the 
House. Astonishment, dejection, and fear, 
overclouded the whole assembly. Although 
the mioister had declared, that the sentiments 
he expressed that day had been those which he 
always entertained, it is certain, that few or 
none had aniderstood himin that manoer ; and 
he had been represented to the nation at large, 
as the person in it the most tenacious of those 
pattiamentary rights which he now proposed 
to resign, and the most remote from the sub- 
missions which he pow proposed to make. It 
was generally therefure concluded, that some- 
thing more extraordinary and alarming bad 
happened than yet appeared, which was of 
force to produce such an apparent change in 
measures, principles, and arguments. 

“Te was thought by many at that time, that 
if the opposition bad then pressed him, and 
joined with the warm party which had hitherto 
supported the minister, but which was now dis- 
gusted and mortified in the bizhest degree, the 
Bills would have been lost. But, in fact, they 
took such a hearty part with the minister, only 
endeavouring to make sach alterations in, or 
additions to, the Bills, as might increase their 
eligibility, or extend their effect, that no ap- 
pearance of party remained; and some of his 
complaining friends vexatiously congratulated 
him oo his new allies. These new allies, how- 
.ver, though they supported his measures, 
shewed no. mercy to his conduct,” Annual 


Register. 
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act. That they did not materially differ 
from those which had been made by an 
hon. friend of his (Mr. Burke) about 
three years ago; that the very same argu- 
ments which had been used by the mino- 
rity, and very nearly in the same words, 
were used by the noble lord upon this oc- 
casion. He was glad to find, that the no- 
ble Jord had wholly relinquished the right 
of taxation, as this was a fundamental 
point; he was glad, also, that he had de- 
clared his intention of giving the commis- 
sioners power to restore the charter of 
Massachuset’s Bay; for, giving the satise 
faction which the noble lord proposed, it 
would be necessary for parliament to give 
the same security, with regard to charters, 
which it had given with regard to taxae 
tion ; that the Americans were full as jea- 
lous of the rights of their assemblies, as 
of taxation; and their chief objection to 
the latter was its tendency to affect the 
former. 

He wished that this concession had been 
made more early, and upon principles 
more respectful to parliament. To tell 
them, that if they were deceived, they had 
deccived themselves, was neither kind nor 
civil to an assembly, which, for so man 
years, had relied upon the noble lord with 
such unreserved confidence ; that all pub- 
lic bodies, like the House of Commons, 
must give a large confidence’ to persons in 
office ; and their only method at prevent: 
ing the abuse of that confidence was to 
punish those who had misinformed them 
concerning the true state of their affairs, 
or conducted them with negligence, 
ignorance, or incapacity ; that the noble 
lord’s arguments upon this subject might 
be all collected into one point, his ex- 
cuses all reduced into one apology—his 
total ignorance. si. 

The noble lord hoped and was disap- 
pointed; he expected a great deal, and 
found little to answer his expectations. 
He thought America would have submit- 
ted'to his laws, and they resisted them. 
He thought they would have submitted to 
his armies, and they were beaten by infe- 
rior numbers. He made coinciliatory 
propositions, and he thought they would 
succeed, but they were rejected. He ap- 
een commissioners to make peace, and 

e thought they had powers, but he found 
they could not make peace, and nobody 
believed that they had any powers. Tha 
he had said many such things as he had 
thought fit in his Conciliatory Proposition ; 
he thought it a proper mode of. quieting 
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the Americans upon the affair of taxation. | be at in supporting and protecting them. 


If any gentleman would give himself the 
trouble of reading that proposition, he 
would find not one word of it correspon- 
dent to the representation made of it by 
its framers That the short account of it 
was, that the noble lord in that proposi- 
tion assured the colonies, that when par- 
liament had taxed them as much as they 
thought proper, they would tax them no 
more. Hle would vote for the present pro- 
position, because it was much more clear 
and satisfactory, for necessity had forced 
the noble lord to speak plain. 

But if the concession should be found 
ample enough, and should be found to 
come too late, what punishment will be 
sufficient for those who adjourned parlia- 


Besides, we were giving to America such 
important privileges, that these, together 
with the natural advantages of that coun- 
try with respect to the low price of labour, 
and the quantity of land easily obtained 
and cultivated, must in a course of years, 
draw multitudes of inhabitants from Great 
Britain and Ireland; and that the Acts 
now proposed were in fact establishing 
high bounties for promoting emigration, 
to the eternal disgrace of the legislature, 
and the destruction of this devoted coun- 
try. He therefore disapproved totally of 
the noble lord’s proposition. 

Mr. Viner regretted that his favourite 
object of taxation could not now be had ; 
he had ever thought that a proper and @ 


ment, in order to make a proposition of | just object, and while it continued the ob-. 


concession, and then had neglected to do 
it until France had concluded a treaty 
with the indupendent states of America? 
He said he could answer with certainty 
for the truth of his information; it was no 
light matter, and came from no contemp- 
tible authority; he therefore wished that 
the ministry would give the House satis- 
faction in this interesting point, Whether 
they knew any thing of this treaty, and 
whether they had not been informed previ- 
ously to the making of their proposition, 
of a treaty which would make that propo- 
sition as useless to the peace, as it was 
humiliating to the dignity of Great Bri- 
tain. 

Mr. Thomas Pitt spoke with the greatest 
firmness against the general system of the 
ministry ; said, that the repeal of the Stamp 
Act was not only looked upon by the Ame- 
ricans, but by all Europe, as a solemn re- 
linquishment of the claim of taxation ; that 
the fatal renewing of that claim would cost 
this nation 30 millions of money, besides 
twenty or thirty thousand lives; for he 
considered every American killed as a 
fellow-subject Inst. 

Mr. William Adam said, he retained his 
former opinion with respect to the oH aa 
priety of such terms for peace coming from 
this country. He argued that they would 
not be accepted, and that the holding 
forth such terms at this time, would dis- 
pirit the people and disgrace our govern- 
ment; that our allies would become luke- 
warm, and our enemies elated. He farther 
said, that the system now proposed, If ac- 
cepted on the part of America, would, in 
the end, be ruinous to this country, as the 
contributions from thence would certainly 

rove inadequate to the expence we should 
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ject, he was clear for carrying on the war: 
but that since this object no longer exist- 
ed, and that America was united to a man, 
he agreed, that the sooner we could make 
peace the better, and he was therefore 
ready to accede to the noble lord’s propo- 
sitions. 

Governor Johnstone said, he was glad to’ 
find that people were now come to their 
senses, and that the noble Jord had at last 
found a proper opportunity of declaring 
his opinion; that he had always said, he 
was sure the noble lord understood the 
subject of America as well as any man; 
and that his real opinion was against the 
war, and the object of the war. He hint- 
ed, that the true mode to be held out to 
the Americans for reconciliation, was to 
fund their paper in this country; and 
thought that the repeal of the Acts ob- 
noxious to America, ought to be more ex- 
plicit. He then entered into the ques- 
tion of independence, and said, he was 
sure it was not the original aim of the 
Americans, and referred the House to an 
hon, gentleman (sir Wm. Gordon) who 
knew that country. 

Sir Wm. Gordon began with great 
good humour and wit, by rallying his hon. 
friend for descending to such inferior 
game as himseit, when he had so often at- 
tacked with success, the greater game of 
the Treasury bench; and concluded by 
saying, that, in his opinion, America had 
always meant independence. : 

Sir 2. J. Clerke said, he could not carry 
his complaisance so far as to thank the 
noble Jord for the propositions which he 
had produced, because he considered it as 
an act of necessity, not of choice. The 
noble lord, indeed, had said, they should 
‘ (3D) 
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be fair and equitable. Admitting them to 
be so, they past the severest censure on 
the noble lord’s conduct for these three 
_years last, as they contain a total reversal 
of all those Acts, and consequently declare 
_them to have been all unfair and unequit- 
able. What satisfaction, then, could the 
noble Jord yive to this injured country, 
for the millions of money and thousands 
of lives which have been expended in this 
unequitable war? What reparation could 
the noble lord make to the fatherless chil- 
dren and widows, and a great country, 
‘which he has made desolate, and has op- 
pressed? The noble lord had taken credit 
to himself for having mentioned the word 
“ conciliation’ the first day of the session. 
He was willing to allow him more; he 
talked of it on the news of general Bur- 
goyne’s defeat; the noble lord was fright- 
ened, and thought it necessary to throw 
out some lure to keep his friends together. 
Unluckily for this country, the noble lord 
just at that time received a cordial which 
elevated him exceedingly; it was an offer 
from Manchester to raise a regiment ; he 
. raised his voice, and began to talk loud of 
the strength and spirit of the nation, and 
turned his mind to his favourite object, 
the prosecution of the war. The parlia- 
ment was adjourned for seven weeks, and 
the noble lord raised an army during their 
absence: but he gave a bad specimen of 
the strength of this country; for he told 
us, that he could not raise 7 or 8,000 men 
in England, and was to get them from the 
highlands of Scotland. So much for the 
strength of the country! As to. the spirit 
of it, he could only observe, that a good 
national spirit might be of infinite use toa 
country, well directed and well applied: 
but, otherwise, it would have the same 
effect as spirit in a blind horse ; if you turn 
him loose, it will make him run his head 
against the wall, and dash his braing out. 
The noble Jord had lately said, he had 
been a good friend to his country. Great 
men, he said, should be judged by their 
works, not their words. He wished to 
take a comparative view of the state of 
this country at the present time, with what 
it was in the time of the administration of 
the earl of Chatham. That noble lord had 
-rauiscd his country to the highest pitch of 
honour and glory; from the time he left 
administration, it has been radually de- 
clining, and is now got to the very edge 
of a precipice, trom which it is likely to 
full, perhaps never to rise again.——Ever 
since the noble lcrd had been in adminis- 
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tration, he had told the House that he 
came to the helm when the vessel was in 
danger, and he would bring her safe into - 
harbour. The noble lord had not proved 
so able a navigator as he thought him- 
self to be; he carried too much sail at 
first, and lost his masts in the storm; he 
then began to throw all the valuable part 
of his cargo overboard ; he had kept pump- 
ing, and pumping, and pumping ever 
since, and can now hardly keep the vessel 
above water. The noble lord had now set 
up some jury masts, but he would never 
be able to steer her safe into harbour; the 
passengers’ security was in imminent dan- 
ger; they required, and had a right to 
demand a better man to be put at the 
helm. It would be difficult for any man_ 
now to free her from the impending 
danger ; but it was just and fair to fet some 
other person attempt it. But to drop the 
metaphor: the noble lord having failed of 
the means of coerciop, had adopted ano- 
ther language; his hopes now were in the 
natural good disposition of the people of 
America to this country. He did not 
think the noble lord was quite the proper 
person to gain upon their affections, or 
soothe them into compliance ; if there was 
any chance yet remaining of recovering 
them from the power of Tec: and re- | 
gaining their confidence, it was most likel 

to be effected by those people who had alt 
ways shewn a good disposition towards 
them, and not by those who had taken 
every Spr oe mty to ill-treat and abuse 
them, who had added insult to injury, and 
waded deep in their blood. If the door 
of conciliation was not already shut, it 
could be open only to such men as they 
had reason to think had been well inclined 
towards them, and on whase friendly dis- 
positions towards them they might securely 
place some confidence. 

Mr. Baldwin declared he had been de- 
ceived by the minister; that three years 
ago he had asked him whether a revenue 
was meant by the claim? That he was 
answered, it was; and upon that ground 
alone he bad hitherto voted with the mi- 
nistry. 

Mr. Audrey said, that he rose to give 
his assent to the noble lord’s propositions, 
though with little hope, he ponteaed: of 
their producing any good effect; for that, 
whatever the Americans might suffer by 
the continuance of the war, he could nos 
be persuaded they would ever be willing 
to receive the olive branch, when held out 
to them by hands so stained with the blood 
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of their countrymen: but, as he had upon 
a former occasion, been for a similar 
question, he thought it a duty he owed to 
nagricaa to be for the one proposed by 
the noble lord, as the avowed object of it 
at least was peace. The time he had just 
alluded to, he said, was the year 1775, 
when he voted for the motion which was 
made by an hon. gentleman (Mr. Burke) 
for the repeal of the American corgpul- 
sory Acts. He gave his vote then trom 
two motives; one was, his being one of 
those who, from the very beginning of 
these unhappy differences, thought the 
parliament of Great Britain had no right 
to tax the Americans while they were un- 
represented in it; the other was, his think- 
ing that such a repeal, solicited as it then 
was by the united voice of the whole con- 
tinent, would have brought things back to 
their old state of tranquillity and confi- 
dence. The great objection then made 
was, the dignity of parliament. It was in 
vain to urge, that the best support of dig- 
nity was justice; that maxim was out of 
date, and unattended to. We _ began 
with condemning without first hearing, 
and proceeded accordingly. The conse- 
quence has been, that we are now, after 
an enormous waste of blood and treasure, 
reduced to thé necessity of giving up both 
the dignity of parliament and the claim 
of taxation together. So much was 
clearly implied in the noble lord’s pro- 
pas suspension of the compulsory Acts. 

ut in the mean time, what have the 
Americans been doing? They, Sir, pro- 
voked, and rendered desperate by our un- 
relenting rigour, have disavowed all de- 
pendence on, and connection with, this 
country. ‘They did this, likewise, at a 
time when their affairs wore but an un- 
promising aspect; when their paper cur- 
rency was in the greatest discredit, their 
negociations at the different courts in 
Europe were hopeless, and our army, that 
had invaded their country, was not only 
numerous, but victorious; an army, Sir, 
of which the Americans seemed to think 
as Hannibal thought of the Romans, 
*‘Quos opimus fallere et effugere est 
triumphus.’ The balance of success, hows 
ever, has since that period turned in their 
favour. And if we were not able to avail 
ourselves of their fear, 1 leave every man 
to judge, what the present ministers have 
to expect from their affection. That their 
affairs are comparatively in a presperous 
condition, and ours declining, must, I 
think, be evident to every one from the 
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propositions now offered to us. It is true, 
that the noble lotd has, with an air of 
fortitude, just assured us, that “ our army 
is great and powerful, and that our navy 
is great and powerful ;” but would those 
ministers who talked of nothing less than | 
unconditional submission, and bringing 
America prostrate at their feet, have ve- 
luntarily repealed those obnoxious Acts, 
if they were not convinced, that our 
strength was inadequate to the contest 2 
And do we at this time expect, that, after 
having resisted and baffled our utmost ef- 
forts, they will ever sheath the sword 
without sufficient security against the in- 
juries they have complained of being re-. 
peated? Will not the solemn official pro- 
mise of lord Hillsborough alone justify the 
Americans in declining any negociation 
with men, who, having thus Jaid the foun- 
dation of the war in perfidiousness, have 
built upon it with cruelty? I cannot, 
therefore, flatter myself with the hopes 
of reconciling America with the proposed 
Bill. Those privileges and immunities 
for which the Americans have ventured 
their lives and fortenes, they will not, now 
the hazard is so nearly over, trust fora 
moment in the hands they have just res- 
cued them from.’ To what, then, does 
the present motion tend? Not to pacify 
the Americans, who will never be con- 
tented with terms, while they have reason 
to distrust those who offer them. No, 
Sir, it tends only to amuse England by a 
delusive prospect of reconciliation, and 
thereby to suspend at least the vengeance 
of an injured and insulted public. 

Mr. Grenville assured the Heuse, he 


-did not intend to trouble them, had he not 


been particularly adverted to by the 
noble lord, who denied that he had been 
misled or deceived; that he rose to assert 
again, with indignation, that he had been 
grossly deceived by the uniform language 
of government for three ycars past; that 
with regard to the present question, the 
noble lord had opened so little the nature 
of the commission, that he was hardly 
prepared to comment upon it, but that his 
ardent wish was for peace. He then re- 
ferred to the hint thrown out by Mr. Fox, 
of the all&nce between France and Ame- 
rica, and called upon the noble lord to 
answer that fact, especially as the infor- © 
mation tallied with what he himself had ° 
heard from undoubted authority. That 
from the same authority he knew, that a 
very considerable body of forces had 
marched, within this fortnight, from the 
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interior provinces of France, and that the 
language held by that power was of the 
most offensive nature; he, therefore, in- 
sisted on having these facts answered, and 
concluded with reminding the House, that 
these were the victories promised to them, 
this the revenue to the landed gentlemen, 
and this the triumph to parliament : but 
assured government, that though he might 
differ from them, he would not hang upon 
ny proposition which looked like peace. 
ord North at length answered, that he 
could not say from authority that the 
treaty alluded ‘to was signed; that, in- 
deed, it was possible, nay too probable, 
but not authenticated by the ambassador. 
- His lordship’s motions were ; 1.“¢ That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill to enable 
his Majesty to appoint Commissioners to 
treat, consult, and agree upon the means 
of quieting the Disorders now subsisting 
in certain of the colonies, plantations and 
aie of North America. 2. That leave 
e given to bring in a Bill for declaring 
the intentions of the parliament of Great 
Britain, concerning the Exercise of the 
Right of imposing Taxes within his Ma- 
jJesty’s colonies, provinces, and planta- 
tions, in North America.” Which were 
agreed to without a division. 


- Debates in the Commons on Lord North's 

Conciliatory Bills.| Feb. 19. The two 
Conciliatory Bills were brought in and 
read a first; and on the following day 
a second time. 


Feb, 23. Previous to the House going 
into a committce on the said Bills, 

Mr. Serjeant Adatr moved, “ That it be 
an instruction to the committee on the 
Bill for appointing Commissioners, &c. 
that they have power to make provision 
for nominating the Commissioners by the 
Bil.”? He said, that this was no infringe- 
ment on the prerogative of the crown, this 
was no matter that lay within its ordinary 
foederal capacity ; it was a commission ap- 
pointed by parliament, in order to treat 
about the rights of parliament itself, the 
Buspending its laws, and the surrender of 
its rights, or of what it had always consi- 
dered or had claimed as such; that for 
the House to give blindly such a power 
out of their hands, to be exercised at the 
mere pleasure of the crown, and by persons 
to thein utterly unknown, was, in effect, a 
complete surrender of the whole constitu- 
tion of this country into the hands of the 
King; that therefore, he thought himself 
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bound to resist this most unconstitutional 
measure, by every means in his power; 
that as to any difficulties which might be 
supposed in the execution of this mode of 
appointment, they had been all completely 
got over in the East India Bill, where, 
with such suffictent facility, parliament 
had nominated commissioners for a matter 
of mere executive government, and one 
im which no parliamentary rights or powers 
were at all concerned; that he hoped, as 
himself and the gentlemen in the late mi- 
nority had given, and would give so clear 
a support to the conciliatory measures of 
the minister, late as they were adopted, the 
minister, on his part, would likewise act a 
candid part with them, and not take them 
in for a dangerous extension of prerogative, 
whilst they were joining him m an attempt 
to restore peace to the country. 

Mr. Moysey opposed it, as taking the 
executive power out of the hands of the 
crown. He said, that to hold out to the 
world at this time, that parliament enter- 
tained a jealousy of the crown, was not 
likely to promote the good ettccts which 
were proposed by this Bill. ‘That it would 
be a violent act, after having empowered 
the crown to carry on the war, and to 
make peace, if it could have been effected 
by the submission of America, for the le- 
gislature on a sudden to hold their hand 
and say, the crown shall not negociate for 
peace. That there was no instance of 
parliament taking such an appointment as 
this into their own hands, except in the 
reign of Richard the 2nd, which act was in 
a few years repealed in terms of reproach, 
as having usurped upon the royal pro- 
vince. ‘That the progress of such a busi- 
ness in that House would be attended with 
the grossest inconvenience ; that the House 
must agree or disagree among themselves 
upon the nomination; if they disagreed, 
that circumstance of itself would be sufh- 
cient to shew the impropricty of 550 peo- 
ple coming to an election of so important a 
nature; not to mention the inconvenience 
of such a dissention going over to Ame- 
rica, or the aukwardoness of a debate upon 
names and particular individuals. If, on 
the other hand, the House agreed, and 
took at once the nomination of the King’s 
ministers, it would come to the same thing 
as if it had been left originally, to the 
crewn, with this material difference ope- 
rating to their own disadvantage ; that if 
the appointment should be a bad one, 
they would preclude themselves from all 
right of calling the ministers to an account 


177] 
for misadvising the crown, afl inconve- 
nience that would ever apply to every in- 
stance, where an attempt should be made 
to blend the legislative and executive 
power together. 

The Solicitor General eaid, that the 
powers intended to be given by the com- 
mission could not be safely executed but 
by persans appointed by the crown; that 
the crown had been intruated with the ap- 
pointment of commissioners to treat upon 
the union of the two kingdoms, and had 
had power to suspend the acts of parliament 
which prevented the free trading inter- 
course between the two kingdoms daring 
the treaty ; that they were ordered to keep 
the whole transaction secret, and that 
they had so kept it; that nothing could 
give a proper weizht and support to the 
commissioners but the perfect confidence 
which parliament shewed that they reposed 
in government; that the nomination of 
commissioners in that House would prove 
a thing clearly impracticable, on account 
of the indecent, personal discussions that 
it would give rise to; and he declared, 
that if that question should be carried, and 
the commissioners nominated by parlia- 
ment, he would be against the whole 
commission, the Bill, and the plan they 
belonged to. 


Mr. For said, that nothing could so 


effectually defeat the purpose of the com- 


mission, as the least thought that parlia- 
ment reposed any confidence in the present 
servants of the crown; that this would be 
a perpetual subject of distrust, jealausy, 
and animosity to the Americans ; that this 
ministry, or any persons of their appoint- 
ment, could not have any title to the con- 
fidence of America. The ministers were 
all the declared enemies of America, and 
were only brought to a late and abject 
submission, by a failure in their attempts 
to oppress them by force; that the commis- 
siuners whom they appointed must accord- 
ingly be persons of their own stamp ; per- 
sons who would be more solicitous to 
screen ministers than to serve their coun- 
try, and qualified to irritate, rather than 
to appease America; that the secretary of 
state for the colonies (the author of all 
the violent and coercive measures) was by 
his office to have the nomination of the 
commissioners. Suppose, the first part of 
the terms should be the punishment of 
that very minister, would the persons no- 
minated by him be impartial commissioners, 
and fit for their duty in such a case? He 
was astonished at the insolence of minis- 
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ters, who when they should be in sackcloth 
and ashes, for the ruin which they had 
brought on their country, were presump- 
tuously making demands of unlimited coat: 
dence, and calling tohave the few remaining 
powers which had been left to parliament 
surrendered into their hands, and be dis- 


sed of at their pleasure. | 

Mr. Burke said, that the present was 
a question of men ; that the measure was 
decided ee which was to give a full 


power ta gis of all the legislative acts, 


and all the legislative powers of parlia- 
ment, so far as they concerned America: 
that there never had been such a trust de- 
legated to men, and that, therefore, no- 
thing ever was more important than the 

roper choice of them; that if ministers 
had hitherto shewn, in any one instance, 
that they had formed a right judgment on 
men, he would admit, they ought to be 
trusted with the nomination of men upon 
this occasion. Next to honesty, (which 
he would not dispute with the ministers } 
the ground of confidence in men was 
founded on two things; that they were 
incapable of deceiving others, and were 
alike incapable of being dcceived them- 
selves. That the ministers had been pub- 
licly charged in that House by those who 
had all along supported their measures, 
with having deceived them ; and their jus~’ 
tification had been, that they were them- 
selves deceived in every particular relating 
to America. Now, take it which way you 
please, he said, whether they were de- 
ceivers, as their friends assert, or deceived, 
as themselves allege, they are not fit on 
either ground to be trusted. That they, 
who had judged so ill of the men they had 
credited, in all their information concern- 
ing America, would not judge better in the 
choice of the men whom they neminated _ 
to get rid of the fatal consequences of that 
‘Il information. ‘That.their constant de- 
fence, with regard to the ill success of their 
army in America, was the ie aoe error, 
or neglect of the generals they had ap- 
pointed; that though he did not believe 
this was the cause, yet on their own con- 
fession, they had made a wrong judgment 
of the persons they had employed; and 
if they were so unhappy in the choice of 
generals, they would not prove more fore 
tunate in their choice of negociators. 
He apprehended, that no good could come 
of any negociation whatever intrusted to 
their hands; that the affair was not too 
little to be undertaken by parliament it- 
self. If parliamentary rights must be nes 
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gociated upon, it was fit to be done by 8 
committee of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. In order to settle East India af- 
fairs, a committee of the House had sat in 
Leadenhall-street ; they might as well sit 
in America; the object is more impor- 
tant, if the distance is greater; that he 
saw the drift of the whole; the ministers 
thought to pay their court, by extending 
the prerogative, in proportion as they had 
lessened the empire; and that this war 
(which was pretended to be made to pre- 
vent the King’s having a revenue in Ame- 
rica independent of parliament, and to 
assert the power of the House of Com- 
mons, to tax all the British dominions) 
now terminated in a surrender of the right 
_ of taxation, and of all other parliamentary 
rights to advise or check the power of 
the crown. ‘ 

Governor Johnstone blamed, what he 
called the weakness of the argument drawn 
from the supposed impossibility of discuss- 
ing the. merits of commissioners in that 
House; and said, that it had not delayed 
the Bill for regulating the East-India Com- 
pany, for that the clause appointing the 
commissioners had been postponed until 
the rest of the Bill was finished. The 
commissioners ought to be men of great 
weight, persons if not well, at least not ill, 
affected to the Americans; men who were 
known to have an opinion of their own, 
not merely looking towards the court. 

Mr. Thomas Pitt thought it not very 
material, whether the commissioners were 
named by the crown or by the House; 
but was of opinion, that they would be 
more responsible, if they were named by 
the crown. He hoped, that as they had 
proceeded so far. with unanimity, they 
would not now divide except upon points 
essentially necessary. 

Lord Juhn Cavendish seemed to think 
the difference between sending out com- 
missioners by the crown or parliament of 
great importance: but he considered also 
the expediting these Bills to be so neces- 
sary, that he would have nothing started 
in the way of that object ; that the minis- 
ters hed threatened the minority with the 
rejection of their own plan of reconcilia- 
tion, if they were not to have it exactly in 
their own way; that the public would 
easily see who was the true mother of the 
child, by the care of preserving it. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. Powys then moved an instruction 
to the committee on the Conciliatory Bills, 
“* to receive a clause to repeal the Bill for 
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regulating the government of Massachu- 
sct’s Bay.” 

Mc Jolliffe. Sir, at the commence- 
ment of this war, I troubled you with de- 
oune my hearty aversion toit. I endea- 
voured to convince you, that~should it 
prove successful, the utmost we could hope, 
was an abject submission of the colonies 
through fear; a submission which it was 
not the interest of this country to desire, 
and which, as it originated in terror, must 
end in rebellion; Br there is no axiom 
more true, than that authority which is 
established and supported by force alone, 
may and will be resisted when that force is 
diminished or removed ; nor is any propo- 
sition more clear, than that America in- 
creasing the number of her inhabitants, 
must soun rise above’ any apprehensions 
from your power. 

I told you, Sir, you might smother the 
flame with coals, but the fire would burst 
forth in general conflagration ; you might 
conquer, but you never would convince 
by the sword. I then opened a more dis- 
mal prospect. I supposed (which was 
then received as visionary and ideal) that 
your armies might be resisted, perhaps de- 
feated ; that instead of seeing America at 
you feet, you might find her brave, reso- 
ute, and determined; that the war might 
last some years; that you might shed your 
noblest, dearest blood; that you might 
exhaust all your resources: that France 
might aid the colonies, and you not dare 
to resent the insult; that the kingdom 
might be reduced to the abyss of distress 
in which it now is; I then asked the noble 
lord, who was and still is the ostensible 
conductor of the affairs of this nation, 
what amends he could make to those he 
had involved in this calamity ; to those 
gentlemen who credulously had pledged 
their lives and fortunes in support of his 
measures. Having thus publicly avowed 
my aversion to the war, having stated in 
the strongest language the consequences 
which I foresaw, I have been thought in- 
consistent in giving my support to the 
continuance of what I disapproved in the 
commencement. Sir, I ask yqur forgive- 
ness for entering into this matter; but it 
is a duty 1 owe my own character, to re- 
concile my conduct. At that conjuncture, 
before the sword was drawn, two alterna- 
tives offered themselves, the one was plain, 
easy, and to my understanding obvious ; 


‘it could have taken little time, it could 


have cost neither blood nor treasure ; if it 
had failed, the last might have been 
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adopted ; with much better pretence we 
then might have drawn the sword; a cop- 
ciliatory conduct could not have inflamed 
the sore, but hostility lacerated the wound, 
and has dismembered half the empire. 
Before this cruel war commenced, I was 
anxious to obtain that tranquillity by le- 
nient measures, which hostility could never 
effect. The majority of this House, the 
whole nation, were of a different opinion, 
they rejected the palm, and drew the 
sword. Hostilities being commenced, and 
independence declared, the idea of accom- 
modation vanished; nothing but vigour 
could regain America; it called for una- 
nimity, it called for all your exertions; it 
was my duty then to support the honour 
ofmy country. When America defied our 
force, we should have betrayed the very 
cowardice with which we have branded 
them, to have sued for peace; as while 
there was a possibility of conciliation, con- 
ciliatory measures ought to have been 
adopted; so when reconciliation was pass- 
ed, force could only be met by force. 

Sir, it is always painful to differ from 
those we respect, and in questions of small 
importance, if every man was to follow 
his own caprice, no government could last 
a day: the business of this empire would 
be anarchy and confusion: but when the 
fate of thousands is at stake, when mil- 
lions may be wasted, and an empire lost, 
he ijl deserves to sit here, who can from 
any motive sacrifice his opinion. It is not 
in the power of the crown to bribe a man 
of property on such occasions. It is not 
an empire that can pay a man for his own 
destruction. Sir, since America hath 
avowed independence, and _professedly 
contemned your power, it is my sincere 
opinion, that the measures of government 
have not only been defensible, but no 
others could have been adopted ; and I am 
sure, no minister, who regarded his own 
situation, and wished the real interest and 
honour of his country, could have pursued 

apy other line but that of vigorous hos- 
tility. That vigour has failed, and indis- 
putably great blame and censure must fall 
somewhere; whether the neglect hath 
been in the instructions sent from hence, 
or in the executing them, time and en- 
quiry must determine: that enquiry can- 
sot be distant, not only into the failure of 
general Burgoyne, but-into the conduct of 
the whole war. Peace on almost any 
terms must now be obtained. It may be 
asked, would you treat with the Congress? 
Isay, Yes. Would you confer with rebels? 
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Without a doubt. You have tried force, 
you have failed; without some terms, not 
only America is lost, but this nation is un- 
done. The whole nation call for peace, 
and if you have it not, there will be war at 
home. 

Sir, I am sorry on this, as on other oc 
casions, to observe, the noble lord ( North) 
so blends every proposition with much that 
I like, and something that I dislike, that 
although he gains my assent, I am unable 
to give him my ph balay As at the 
commencement of the war, the address 
was such a mixture, that it deprived me of 
giving my vote; so at this period, though 

appreve what is intended to be done, E 
disapprove the mode of doing it; as I wish 
for peace, there appear to me more proba- 
ble measures to accelerate it than those 
now offered to your consideration. 

Sir, it is a maxim with me, it is one of 
my first studies, when I confer a favour, to 
do it in such a manner, as shall render it 
most agreeable ; when I make an offer, I 
would so model it, as to' render it most ac- 
ceptable: whatever I mean to do, I love 
to do at once; whatever concessions we 
mean to make, that should be our first 
proposal. 1, Sir, detest the gage of 
insidiousness. Whatever this country 
means to concede to America, should be 
made the first step; that first step should 
be palatable. Instead of Baepending the 
obnoxious Acts, let us be open, and repeal 
them. The noble lord avows an intention 
finally to repeal them, why not do it at 
first? America does and will suspect you 
of designs, if that is not your first measure. 
We are not in a condition to haggle: we 
have lost an empire; it is an humiliating 
consideration; but we are in the state of 
suppliants. He that flatters us with con- 
trary assertions, deceives. Sir, I trust weare 
not an undone people: but our greatness 
is vanity; that vanity has been our ruin, 
It is the fancies of our wealth and power 
that have undone us. It is the want of 
knowledge of our own ability and strength, 
and our ignorance of that of our opponents, 


that hath thus reduced us. 


Sir, I have digressed ; but will return to 
enforce my earnest wish—the repeal of 
the obnoxious Acts. Will not the repeal of 
these laws convince America, that we are 
in earnest in our declarations of amity ? 
May it not sow divisions, and disunite the 
Congress? May it not induce at least 


‘some of the provinces to hold out a wish 


of conciliation with the parent-state? 
While your Acts stand unrepealed, it i 
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their interest to be united; remove the 
cause of that union, and the effect will 
cease ; remove this ground of jealousy, 
shew them you are convinced of your own 
folly and rashness, and their regard for 
you will return. Suppose they have en- 
tered into any treaty with France, is not 
this the most probable means to render it 
void? Sir, if they are convinced of your 
sincerity, they will deplore that connec- 
tion, and will find some method to frus- 
trate its success. Suppose that every 
province may not unite in opinion against 
this proposal, a treaty must be opened 
with that province, which will alarm the 
rest ; cael every thing is agreed on, no 
one province can safely join you; and as 
much time must be taken in treaty, that 
province who wishes to return to its con- 
nections with this country, must be sub- 
ject to the attacks and depredations of the 
others, or must admit your troops, and 
then submit to whatever terms you think 
proper to impose: if you repeal the Acts, 
they may then open their arms to you and 
they are safe. The suspension wears the 
face of insidiousness, and you cannot ima- 
gine America so blind, as not to suspect 
sucha design: if it should strike them in 
this light, you will continue to alienate and 
provoke instead of soothing and attaching ; 
you will make them continue to believe, 
that your offers of conciliation are not 
only feigned, but that the same plan 
against their freedom lurks behind the 
mask. Sir, I deprecate a British parlia- 
ment to be themselves, to be open and li- 
beral, to remember that they are treating 
with their children, and that the fate of 
the empire depends on this Act. 

Mr. Welbore Ellis said, it was against 
the law of parliament to receive elatises 
for the repeal of Acts when two stages 
of ey, discussion were passed. 
To repeal a law was the same thing 
as to bring in a new Bill, and ought 
to be debated both on the introduction 
and second reading. He added, that no 
doctrine could be so dangerous to the li- 
berty of the subject, as to maintain a right 
in the crown to grant charters independent 
of the power of parliament. 

The Solicitor General was of the same 
opinion. 

Sir W. Meredith replied, that no order 
of the House could be pleaded in bar of 
receiving a clause for repealing those Acts 
that were obnoxious to the Americans; 
it was always in the direction of the 
House. A clause to introduce novel, un- 
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digested, foreign matter, in the middle 
stage of a Bill, ought seldom to be ad- 
mitted. But it was the constant practice, 
not only consonant to discretion, but even 
binding on the good sense of the House, 
to reccive clauses that were essentially ne- 
cessary to the execution of the law pro- 
posed, moreespecially in the case of repeals 
of Bills, that were fully known, and had al- 
ready gone through their full course of 
discussion. So necessary was the repeal 
of the offensive Acts to the present Bill, 
that without a total repeal, it would be 
not a nugatory but mischievous. The 
oe of charters being held independent 
of che power of parliament, had not been 
fairly stated. It had been said, that “a 
charter being the act of one branch of the 
legislature only, could never stand against 
the united power of all the three branches 
of the legislature.” But there are such 
things as unalienable rights; and the 
foundation of every unalienable right is 
this; when he who is competent to con- 
vey, conveys; and he who is competent to 
receive, accepts: such conveyance on one 
hand, and acceptance on the other, whe- 
ther by gift, purchase, or any other consi- 
deration, constitute a right, which by the 
law and constitution of England, is un- 
alienable, and unless by consent or for- 
feiture cannot be taken away. Charter 
rights are at least as sacred as the richts 
of property. And in what situation would 
property be, if it was an argument for de- 
priving a man of his fortune, that the con- 
veyance was the act of one man only, and 
could never stand against the united 
powers of the legislature of Great Britain ? 
But if parliament, which is instituted to 
preserve, should assume a power to violate 
private or public rights, that spirit which 
had often been so gloriously and success- 
fully exerted against the dispensing power 
of kings, would now be called forth against 
the dispensing power of parliaments. 

The House divided on Mr. Powys’s 
motion: Yeas 108; Noes 181. 


Feb. 24. Mr. Powys moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to repeal the Massa- 
chuset’s Bay Act, which was agreed to. 
On the motion for going into a committee 
on the Conciliatory Bulls, 

Mr. Burrell said, that no member pre- 
sent wished more sincerely for peace with 
America than he did; but, he feared the 
present Bills, so far from effecting so de- 
sirable a purpose, would tend to defeat 


it. A cessation of hostilities, and the 
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opening of the American ports would 

only enable America to dispose of her 
produce to recruit her losses; to make 
alliances, to open a commerce with other 
powers. On these general grounds, there- 
fore, he was totally against any measure 
which might promise to put America in a 
situation to render herself independent. . 

Mr. Marton (chief justice of Chester) 
‘said, if he should be fixed upon as a com- 
missioner to go on the present disyraceful 
errand (which he hardly thought) he had 
his doubts but that they would do him the 
honour to tar and feather him. He so- 
Jemnly affirmed, that before he would give 
up taxation, he would cheerfully consent 
to relinquish the colonies entirely ; for he 
‘was Clearly of opinion, that taxation and 
legislation were in effect the same; could 

/not be separated either in idea or exer- 
cise ; and of course, must stand or fall to- 
gether. 

Lord Beauchamp replied, that the real 
or fictitious distinctions between legislation 
and taxation did not properly form the 
question before the committee ; but whe- 
ther it was wise and expedient to concede 
the claim of taxation, in order to secure 
the dependency of the colonies. The 
learned gentleman was mistaken in saying 
that the claim of taxation included that of 
legislation; the contrary was the fact. 
The superior right might be preserved, 
and an inferior one included in it given up. 
On the whole, though it could not so well 
make a part of the Bill, it was intended to 
instruct the commissioners, not to treat 
till the vote of independency should be re- 
scinded—indeed, the very nature of the 
Bills imported so much. 

General Fraser began with observing 
on the civil policy of” the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, and took a review of the mea- 
sures of the several administrations from 
that time to the present. He said he 
entertained a very high opinion of the 
noble lord who presided at the head of the 
Treasury at the time of the repeal (lord 
Rockingham) as well as the right hon. 
member (Mr. serials who then oc- 
cupied the post of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; but however great their abilities 
or integrity might have been justly rated, 
he thought the measure extremely wrong, 
and was the great source of our disputes 
with America. The colonies had received 
the stamps in some places, and were in- 
clined to submit to the tax in general, if 
the repeal had not only quenched that dis- 
position towards obedience, but laid the 
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foundation of every thing which followed 
after. He next spoke of the conduct of 
the inhabitants of Boston, relative to the 
tea, and condemned it very highly. It 
was urged in their defence, that the de- 
stroying of the tea was the act of a rab- 
ble; but for his part he could not believe . 
it; he was of opinion, that the riot pro- 
ceeded from a general inclination to re- 
sist the law; and the principal inhabitants, 
if they disapproved of it, could have 
readily brought the offenders to justice. 
He did not chuse so much to look back, 
as see what was proper to be now done. 
In that view of the question, be thought, 
if America refused the present offers, this 
country ought to exert herself to the ut- 
most, and risk every thing; even to that 
of carrying on a perpetual war. 

Mr. Fox answered the hon. general, 
that in his opinion the Bills would have 
no effect; that it was too late; that the 
reason of his giving all assistance to the 
Bills was, that there was a possibility, and 
but a possibility, of their success; there 
was a chance of it, though it was so small, 
that it was beyond the power of calcula- 
tion ; but yet, as the prize was so great, as 
that of a peace with dependent America, 
it was worth the trial. He stated some 
objections as to the parts of the principal 
Bill. The powers of the commissioners 
were not large enough: they should have 
the power of suspending the statutes af- 
fecting America made before 1763, as 
well as afterwards. | 

The Solicitor General began with de- 
claring, that his reason four approving of 
the present Bills was not grounded on 
despondency ; he was well persuaded our 
strength was still great, our resources al- 
most inexhaustible; and, indeed, his chief 
hopes were formed on our strength, ‘and 
on the respectable situation of our affairs ; 
for that if we were not strong, and capa- 
ble of going on with the war, he was 
afraid there was little hopes of success in 
negociation. But his reason for promot- 
ing the present measures was, that the 
prolongation of the war, though attended 
with success, would not compensate for 
the inconveniencies of pursuing it. He 
had not the least doubt but his Majesty’s 
arms would be.crowned with complete 
success in the end; but he thought a 
speedy termination by this means was pre- 
ferable to conquest by length of time. 
With regard to the particular parts of the 
Bill, he confessed he should be rather of 
opinion to have given the commissioners 
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unlimited powers, and leave the rest en- 
tirely to their own discretion. He said, 
that revenue was not the cause of the 
war, that the real spring of it was to crush 
a spirit of independence. 

Ir. T. Townshend, in reply to general 
Frazer, pointed out his mistake, and gene- 
ral misinformation. He adverted to seve- 
ral defects in the Bill before the House. 
When, said he, your commissioners have 
caused hostilities to cease by sea and land ; 
- what will become of your Navigation Act ? 
for suppose, contrary to the provisions of 
the Act, an American ship should be found 
trading, and be made prize of; then the 
colonies will tell you, that you have broke 
the truce, and hostilities will recommence 
on their part. 

Mr. Burke said, till matters were set- 
tled by previous treaty, every thing must 
continue to remain in confusion; when 
that event should take place, then the se- 
curities and sanctions on both sides would 
he equal. 

Lord North took that opportunity to 
declare, whatever different opinions there 
‘wight be concerning the powers of the 
commissioners, that they would have posi- 
tive instructions not to allow of, or to 
treat concerning, the claim of indepen- 
dency set up by America; they must treat 
as subjects, or not at all. 

Mr. Wilmot said, that though the mo- 
tion for the Speaker to leave the chair 
was to go into a committee on the first Bill, 
he begged leave to consider the two Bills 
as composing one plan, and though it was 
more regular to debate the various parts 
of them when they came to a committee, 
he could not help now saying, that he 
thought the Bills upon the whole were ex- 
tremely well calculated to answer the pur- 
poses for which they were intended; that 
there was a peculiar propriety in not in- 
serting in the Bill a clause for obliging 
the Americans to rescind their vote of in- 
dependence; because, if they treat at all 
under this Bill, it must be as subjects, and 
the demand of such a formal and express 
renunciation, might prevent their proceed- 
ing at all in the treaty, though they 
should otherwise wish it. He intended 
at present to speak chiefly in favour of 
the principle of the Bill; a principle 
he had been pursuing, and on which he 
had acted ever since he had a seat 
in the House; namely, of restoring 
union and harmony, by a revisal of the 
laws relative to America. That before he 
delivered his own genuine and unbiassed 
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sentiments, he desired to do justice to the 
sentiments of those with whom he should 
be so unfortunate as to differ, on which- 
ever side of the House that difference 
might be. He was very far from thinking, 
that this war was originally caused, or has 
been kept up since, either by a spirit of 
oppression on one side of the House, or 
by a spirit of faction on the other. He 
was persuaded, that there were very few 
gentlemen who had not all along acted, 
and who would not continue to act from 
the conviction of their own mind, and to 
the best of their judgment; a judgment, 
perhaps, far superior to his own: but that 
it appeared to him, in a question of this 
important nature, to be incumbent on 
every man to form an opinion, and much 
more so, when he had formed one, to act 
up to it. His opinion was not the opinion 
of the day, but had been the constant 
guide of his conduct; namely, to have 
given the Americans some satisfaction 
on the subject of unlimited taxation, and 
to shew a willingness to revise the laws by 
which they might think themselves ag- 
grieved ; for though it is now said, that 
revenue was not the object of the war, 
and that-if it had, it would not have been 
worth contending for, yet he thought 
every body must allow, taxation was cer- 
tainly the origin of the quarrel: it was 
the first cause of it; it was first in point of 
time, if not in point of consequence ; and 
though the question was more complicated 
when he took his seat in the House, Pdi 
he thought much depended on the first 
ground of the contest, as the subsequent 
steps might be only the consequences of 
the different ideas of the two countries on 
that question. He always thought till 
something was done on this subject, there 
would be no end of the dispute; as a proof 
of which, he referred to the two Bills on 
the table. He had no doubt of the com- 
petency of parliament to tax America ; 
but on the other hand, he had no doubt of 
the unreasonableness of our exercising this 
right before some limitation was put to it. 
This right was new in point of exercise. 
We had hitherto been contented with the 
restraints on their commerce. The con- 
duct of the constitution in similar but 
much less strong instances, and above all, 
the peculiar situation of America, did in 
his opinion require us to withhold the exer- 
cising of this right, though in theory it 
certainly belonged to us. He entered at 
large into the reasons that induced him to 
be of this opinion, which were chiefly the 
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peculiar situation of America, which pre- 
vented the inhabitants of that country 
from having the same security that every 
unrepresented individual here enjoys, be- 
cause he submits to no tax but what the re- 
presented equally submit to: and therefore, 
‘though he had no interest in the actual re- 
presentation, lic safely confided that those 
who make the laws, either by themselves or 
their representatives, will lay no unneces- 
sary burdcn, for if they did, all must equally 
bear a share of it. But this was by no 
means the lot of the American: he must 
have submitted to taxes, not only which 
he was not concerned in imposing, but 
which those who did impose them did not 
bear any share of, and therefore he wanted 
that sccurity for their equality and justice. 
He did not think this country would have 
abused this power by a grievous exercise of 
it: but he never understood it to be an 
argument in favour of a contested right, 
that the persons who were to exercise it, 
would have the goodness not to abuse it, 
and especially when a tax was laid avowedly 
to establish the principle of an unlimited 
right of taxation. That America should 
contribute was highly reasonable, and what 
America herself did not deny: but it was 
said by a learned gentleman, that the real 
spring of the war was to crush a spirit of 
independence, that was always designed, 
and now actually set up in defiance of the 
legislature of this country. He said, he 
did not mean to justify the Americans ; 
their conduct in taking up arms justified 
us in repelling force by force: but he be- 
lieved independence was no more their de- 
sign in the beginning, than oppression was 
Ours at any period of the contest. If it 
was, there was no excuse for not proceed- 
ing with more vigour atfirst, and no ground 
to hope for accommodation now. He con- 
fessed he had still hopes of a permanent 
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might perhaps bave saved us that experi- 
ment. ‘The case was now, indeed, a guod 
deal altered. He wished something effec- 
tive had been done sooner, but hoped it 
was still not too late. 

The House then wentintothe Committee. 


March 2. Sir Grey Cooper. I rise to 
move, that the Bill for enabling his Ma- 
jesty to appoint commissioners, &c. be now 
read a third time : but before 1 make that 
motion, I will, with the indulgence of the 
House, humbly offer my sentiments on the 
very important subject-matter of both the 
Conciliatory Bills. Sir, it appears to me, 
that when the propositions which these 
Bills contain shall be sent to America, and 
circulated through the revolted colonies, 
and when the terms which they offer shall 
be known, considered, and understood, 
they will, by degrees, induce every mode- 
rate man, and every man vi property who 
is not too far embarked and engaged with 
the present governing powers, to consent 
to a treaty with the King’s commissioners, 
en the ground of a dependence on Great 
Britain, and on conditions beneficial’ and 
advantageous to both countries. 

The terror of taxation by the parliament 
of Great Britain has been for some time 
past the great power and prevailing in- 
fluence by which the leaders of the revolt 
have possessed and governcd the minds of 
the people; and, in my humble opinion, 
this plan of peace, founded on such conces- 
sions, will tend more effectually to weaken 
the power, and to counteract the authority 
of those leaders, than any measures which 
could have been taken in the present state 
and circumstances of things. , When the 
owners of land, the planters of tobacco and 
rice, the growers of corn, the breeders of 
cattle, the proprietors of houses and 
wharfs, know with certainty that the 


reconciliation, chiefly founded on this, that | may not only have peace with Great Bri- 
the claim of independence was a conse- | tain, but peace in perfect security, that 
qpeice of the quarrel, and not the original | they never shall in future be taxed, except 

esign of that country in its collective ; by their own representatives, in their own 
Capacity, however some individuals might , general courts or assemblies; all such men 
wish it: but said, if he had thought the j will, all such men must be, disposed to 


Scruples of America concerning taxation 
less reasonable than he did think them, he 
saw no solid objection before we had 
entered into this civil war, to the having 
Satisfied the Americans on the subject of 
unlimited taxation, to having offered some 
Security that we would not abuse this 
Power, that they might have known ex- 
ay the footing on which we meant to 
Put them when conquered, and which 


consentto a re-union with, and dependence 
on Great Britain on such terms. 

When they are recovered from the frenzy 
of fear which has so long distracted them, 
they will see, in its true light, the govern- 
ment under which they now live; instead 
of a fcederal republic, composed of free 
states, of which they dreamed, they will 
find and feel, when they are awake, the 
hard hand and rigorous controul of an 
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aristocratical government. It is in vain to 
impute blame to the rulers for this rigour 
and severity. Usurpation must be main- 
tained by force: and if the mayor of New 
York, and some of the best and most re- 
spectable citizens of that city, have been 
imprisoned in the most arbitrary manner, 
and tried and condemned, contrary te all 
legal forms ; if the good people of Albany 
have been under persecution ; if the Qua- 
kers have been banished for conscience 
sake ; if every man who has continued faith- 
fulto his King and country ; if every neutral 
and moderate man be surrounded by spies 
and informers ; if their motions be watched, 
their steps counted, their letters opened, 
their houses entered, their papers seized, 
their persons imprisoned, without cause 
assigned, or charge exhibited; these are 
the necessary and inevitable conscquences 
and effects of such a government. 

When the people compare their present 
state and condition with that mild and 
equal government under which they lived, 
grew, prospered, and flourished, that re- 
collection cannot pass over their minds 
without touching and reviving some of the 
affections and charities of former relation 
and connection, which, though covered 
and obscured, are not, I trust, obliterated 
4 the present most unhappy animosities. 

ey will be at liberty to compare their 
dependence on Great Britain, on such 
_ terms, with an alliance with the court of 
France. To Great Britain they are united 
by rcligion, government, laws, language, 
habits, aftection and relation. From Great 
Britain they derive their spirit and their 
Jove of liberty; and from the charters, 
granted by the kings of England, and the 
usage under those charters, which is cer- 
_tamly the best interpretation of them, 
they derive those free constitutions, on 
which they justly set so high a value. 
They must, when they are at liberty to 
make an election, be carried, by the irre- 
sistible impulses of the human heart, to- 
wards that country which they used to 
call their home. 

An alliance of the British colonies with 
the French king, against their mother- 
country, 1s most unnatural, and can only 
be dictated by despair, The alliance of a 
high-spirited free people with a despotic 
government ; the religion of the severest 
Protestants, with a great, powerful, and 
ambitious Catholic state; the plain and 
simple manner of the Americans, with the 
fashions, customs, and character of a high- 
polished and Juxurious nation, The clay 
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and the metal will not cohere. Misery 
may make men take up with strange com- 
panions for a time, but such connections 
cannot Jong subsist ; and indeed we have 
seen, in point of fact and experience, that 
the manners and habits of the French and 
the Americans do not accord better the 
more they know each other, as most of the 
French officers who served in general 
Washington’s army, quitted that service 
before the close of the campaign. 

But it is said, that it is now too late to 
offer these terms of peace to the revolted 
colonies, and that at this time no success 
can be expected from the commission to 
treat with them. Sir, it is my humble 
opinion (which perhaps at first sight may 
appear somewhat singular and _ refined) 
that these measures at this time have a 
fairer prospect of success, than they 
would have had at the beginning of the 
troubles. In the first conflict of their 
passions after the standard of revolt was 
set up, in the first fits of their resentment, 
they were perhaps more intractable and 
unmanageable, more animated against this 
country, more deaf to the call of reason, 
the feelings of nature, or the motives of 
interest, than they may be when the bills 
and the commission arrive in America. 

They have suffered the distresses and 
calamities of war raging in their provinces, 
which I lament as much as any gentleman 
in this House, or in this kingdom; but 
which, in my conscience, I think the vio- 
lent counsels of the leaders of indepen- 
dency have brought upon them. ey 
have been put to feel the galling yoke of 
the government which they have chosen. 
They have had time to think. They have 
had spatium requiemque furort. But the 
great leading consideration is this: men, 
under the pressure of any real or imagi- 
nary grievance, submit with wonderful pa- 
tience to every personal and domestic 
distress; they can see, without depression 
of spirit, their wives, their children, and 
all that are dear to them, without the com- 
forts and even necessaries of life. For 
where the greater malady is fixed, the 
lesser is scarce felt. But concession, and 
a redress of grievances, will restore them 
to a sense of feeling. When the mind is 
free, the body is delicate. 

Such is the reasoning, and such are the 
conclusions upon which my hope of the 
success of these most arduous and im- 
portant measuresisformed. It isgrounded 
also on the best information of the present 
state of the temper and turn of the minds 
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of the people, which I have been able with 
some diligence to procure. I have con- 
versed with many persons of knowledge 
and credit ; I have read many letters con- 
veying the opinions of intelligent writers 
on the subject ; and though I am aware 
that all such intelligence ought to be re- 
ceived with great caution, and that it often 

comes to Great Britain discoloured by the 
- prejudices through which it passes in the 
minds of the persons who speak or write 
on the present contest; yet I think I am 
justified in believing, from all the evidence 
taken together, that the ground is in many 
places prepared for the seed. 

But it is said, that a great obstacle to 
the success of these measures still remains ; 
for though it be granted, for argument’s 
sake, that many men of property and mo- 
derate principles may be inclined to return 
to a dependence on Great Britain on such 
terms, will they be able to accomplish their 
wish, and to carry their inclination into 
effect ? It must be confessed, that nothing 
but a pretty general consent of the com- 
munity can bring the leaders to listen to 
any terms of accommodation with Great 
Britain. Sir, I own I entertain an idea, 
that the turn and temper of the minds of 
the majority of the people in the colonies, 
at this hour, somewhat resemble those of 
the people of England just before the Re- 
storation. When the reins of government 
fell from the weak hands of Richard Crom- 
well, and when Fleetwood and Desborough, 
with the Rump Parliament, governed the 
kingdom, the Presbyterians joined with 
the Royalists against the dominion of the 
Independents, and the tyranny of the 
army. When Monk moved from Scotland, 
nineteen men of property out of twenty 
wished for the .restoration of the old go- 
vernment. At the head of his veteran 
forces he called a free parliament, after 
he had extinguished the power of Fleet- 
wood and his officers. Monk did not force 
the nation to recall the royal family; he 
did nothing more than, with great ma- 
nagement and address, conduct and sup- 
port the inclination and wishes of the com- 
munity. When the gracious Declaration 
from Breda was circulated through the 
nation, and the King’s letter to the Com- 
mons was delivered by Mr. Grenville, and 
read in the House, the whole country 
started into action, and the Restoration 
was brought about with a rapidity and 
effect perfectly inconceivable some months 
before ; and when the king arrived at Can- 
terbury, and was received with such ac- 
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clamations of joy and expressions of affec- 
tion, he asked where all the men had lived 
who had done. so much mischief? It will 
be answered, and cannot but be admitted, 
that there are many circumstances in the 
two cases dissimilar ; but 1 hope and trust, 
that, with respect to the inclination and 
wishes of the people at both the periods, 
the resemblance will be found to be strong. 
But be that as it may, and whatever be 
the event, I shall ever think that the mea- 
sures which these Bills are calculated to 
carry into execution, will and ought to do 
great honour to the noble lord who pro- 
posed them to parliament. 

The Bill was then read a third time. 

Lord North then moved, That the Bill 
declaring the intentions of parliament rela- 
tive to taxing America be read a third 
time. 

Mr. Walter Spencer Stanhope. Sir: 
the awe and embarrassment which op- 
presses every attempt of mine to speak in 
this House, and which I feel particularly 
oppressive at this moment, is sufficient at 
all times to keep me silent. It has done 
so through the course of this session hi- 
therto, and would do so now, but that 
after a regular attendance during every 
stage of the progress of a bill, unexpect- 
ed, important, as the present, were I now, 
at the third reading, to let it pass without 
saying a few words upon the subject, it 
would be, in my opinion, for ever to close 
my lips in this House, and de pedibus tre 
tn sententiam, as long as I may have the 
honour to sit in it for the future. Sir, the 
noble lord, on his first introduction of the 
Bills now before you to your consideration, 
did very candidly, and with great propriety, 


‘call for the clear, unbiassed, well-consider- 


ed opinion of every member in the Housc. 
It is my purpose, Sir, to give what I do 
assure him is an unbiassed and well-consi- 
dered opinion. I will endeavour to make 
it as clear as I can, and as short. With 
respect to the time when it has been 
thought expedient to ze these proposi- 
tions before the House, I shall say very 
little. If it should appear that the golden 
opportunity has been suffered to escape, 
causelessly to escape, and by the shameful 
delay of two or three weeks only; then, 
Sir, it must become matter of highly cri- 
minal inspection, and of solemn judicial 
inquiry, hereafter. - At the present, there- 
fore, ¥ forbear to give any opinion upon 
it; for, late as this measure certainly was 
brought in, when it did come, It was intro- 
duced by aspcech from the noble lord, 
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that breathed such a spirit of candour, and 
glowed with such a fervency of expres- 
sion; he shewed, in a situation certainl 
somewhat awkward and embarrassing, auch 
earnestness of mind, and sincerity , of 
heart, to effect the good work of peace ; 
his concessions were so ample, lis plan was 
so promising, that I own, for once, I wish- 
ed him heartily success. I was willing to 
hope the time was not yct too late, the 
opportunity not yct past; I wished no ad- 
vantage in debate might be taken of any 
unguarded expression, any imprudent de- 
claration, he might in the honest warmth 
of his discourse have incautiously hazard- 
ed: for such there undoubtedly were : as, 
“ That taxation was at no time, in his opi- 
nion, an object worth fighting for; that 
the Congress, in 1774, made claims totally 
inconsistent with any dependence whatso- 
ever upon this government ; when, in 1775, 
he sent over only 5,000 men to encounter 
a claim so hostile and alarming.” These 
were imprudent and unwise assertions ; 
but I wished them to pass unnoticed, 
when I heard him state, as the first part 
of his plan, “ That in order to inducc the 
colonics to treat concerning the repeal of 
acts of parliament, when, by the very act 
of treating, they must, by way of prelimi- 
nary, and virtuajly, at least, renounce the 
independence they have asscrted, it would 
be necessary to assure to them some pre- 
vious and considerable advantage, by way 
of equivalent ; therefore taxation for the 
future should be renounced.” And here, 
that I may not have occasion to recur to it 
hereafter, I must fairly say, that the Bill 
for the relinquishment of taxation is per- 
fectly consonant, not only to the letter, 
but to the spirit of what the noble lord 
then advanced. The ambiguous expres- 
sion of the “ exercise of the right of taxa- 
tion,” has been struck out, the immunity 
has been extended to the West Indies, 
and a clause has been admitted to repeal 
the Tea Act. 

I am extremely sorry I cannot give the 
same commendation to the other Bill. 
Let me recall to your recollecticn, Sir, the 
manner, and the ground upon which that 
was introduced by the noble lord, as the 
subsequent part of his plan. He told us, 
“ that on account of the distance of Ame- 
rica from hence, of the want of any per- 
sons present here, who could consent on 
her part, and for a variety of other rea- 
sons, it was impossible the treaty could be 
negociated in parliament ; therefore it be- 
€ame necessary to appoint commissioners, 
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to be entrusted by parliament with very 
extensive powers, both with respect to per- 
sons and things, particularly with the very 
extraordinary power of suspending acts of 
the legislature: that for this measure, ex- 
traordinary as it was, a precedent was to 
be found ; a similar power had been vested. 
by parliament in commissioners in the 
reign of Charles the 2nd.”’ In this man- 
ner, Sir, was the Bill first introduced to 
the House; and so introduced, I gave it 
my hearty assent. Ought the vote I then 
gave to influence and direct my vote of 
this day? Should I be inconsistent in now 
disapproving this Bill? Or is this Bill no 
longer the same, cither in its principle or 
provisions, as that for which I have already 
voted? ‘This, Sir, is what I mean to exa- 
mine; for I still think the measure, as it 
was first explained, a measure of wisdom ; 
and have heard no arguments that have 
changed my opinion in that respect. I 
am not at all alarmed, either by the argu- 
ment ofa very learned gentleman, the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, early in this busi- 
ness, who endeavoured to point out the 
pernicious consequence of allowing a sus- 
‘sat of the prohibitory Bills, or by the 
orcible manner in which he endeavoured 

as he expresscd himself) to drive it out of 
the noble lord by dint of reasoning ; and if 
he failed in that, intreated him, upon his 
knees, again and again, to consider, before 
he allowed of such a power, before he ad- 
mitted a possibility of the Americans pour- 
ing unmolested into the harbours of France 
and Spain, the collected produce of three 
successive harvests, the greatest part of 
which our frigates had blocked up in their 
warehouses. He was answered, that the 
Acts of Navigation would take place upon 
such a suspension, and those the commis- 
sioners would have no power to suspend. 
That answer, in my opinion, does not at all 
apply to the objection of the learned gen- 
tleman. The Acts of Navigation are, to all 
intents and purposes, at this moment sus- 

ended; and so they must remain, till 
eace is thoroughly re-established through- 
out America. Great Britain cannot per- 
form the part she stipulates to perform by 
the Acts of Navigation. She has no officers 
in the respective ports of America to grant 
the clearances, permits, or those papers, by 
whatever name they are called, without 
which she expects no American vessel to 
navigate the seas. How, then, is it possible, 
in justice, or in common sense, to expect 
that America should perform the part re- 
quired of her by these Acts, or submit ta 
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the alternative of paying you a heavy pe- 
nalty for sailing without those papers, 
which it is impossible for her to procure, 
which it is not in your power to furnish her 
with? But was the objection ever so well- 
founded, or ever so alarming, there is ohe 
short answer to it; that the power of sus- 
pending the prohibitory Acts, that is, of 
declaring a suspension of arms by sea, ap- 
pears to be absolutely necessary for the 
purpose of bringing on any treaty at all, or 
even any conference aboutatreaty. Not, 
Sir, that I think there is the smallcst reason 
to be alarmed at the effects of such a sus- 
pension. The commissioners may grant it 
upon condition ; though I own my opinion 
is, that they will be obliged to grant it with- 
out any condition at all. But at first it 
will undoubtedly be only for a very short 
time, much too short for the evil conse- 
quences to ensue which the hon. gentleman 
seems so much afraid of. Indeed, the 
commission itself cannot take up any great 
length of time ; and, in all probability, the 
gentlemen will be able to judge, almost to 
a certainty, of the event of thcir negotia- 
tion, in a very few days after their land- 
ing. 
“Another objection was hinted, with 
much appearance of delicacy, by a right 
hon. gentleman of great and approved ta- 
lents for foreign negociation (Mr. Hans 
‘Stanley.) But, Sir, so far from bearing 
hard against the Bill, it is, if any thing, an 
argument in favour of it. It was this; that 
if once we admitted the independence of 
' America, so far as to commence a treaty 
with her as such, what reason could we 
give why France or Spain should not do 
the same? And was it not highly probable 
they would? Sir, if we are so thoroughly 
exhausted and debilitated, and our spirit 
bowed so very low, as to crouch and hum- 
ble at the power of France, and meanly 
acquiesce in her insults and encroach- 
ments ; in that case, the idea of the right 
hon. gentleman may serve us for a misera- 
ble pretext to hide our weakness and our 
shame. But if we have aught of our for- 
mer vigour left, or a spark of our ancient 
enmity remaining, such a flimsy pretence, 
I am sure, will never divert the rcsentment, 
or for a single moment suspend the ven- 
geance that haughty power deserves but 
too abundantly at our hands 

Another right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Welbore Ellis) objected very roundly to 
‘the Bill, because he thought it did in ef- 
fect give substantial independence to Ame- 
rica. So far, Sir, I shall agree with him, 
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that the terms this Bill holds out are so 
near independence, that, though certainly 
much less disadvantageous to this country, 
the difference between them is not worth 
fighting for; most indubitably much less 
worth fighting for than taxation was: and 
the noble Jord has lately found out, that he 
never thought that an object worthy the 
contest. This, Sir, however, can be no 
argument with me, who hold, that, heavy, 
and almost intolerable, as the loss of Ames 
rica must be, it is less destructive totally to 
relinquish, if we cannot by treaty regain, 
our right to that of which we have been 
unable to retain the possession, than des- 
peratcly to risk the very existence of thig 
country and our happy constitution, upon 
the hopeless attempt to subdue by arms 
the whole continent of North America 
With respect to the effect of these conces- 
sions producing all but a nominal indepen- 
dence to the colonies, that, Sir, I think, will 
very much depend upon the manner in 
which the continental paper-money shall 
be funded ; for funded it must certainly be, 
if the collection of the taxes to be levied 
for providing the interest of such funds is 
entrusted to the hands of the crown. On 
the crown the Americans will still remain 
dependent. The old policy of king Wil- 
liam, the present policy of the nabob of 
Arcot, will be renewed across the Atlan-— 
tic ; all the monied men there will be inte- 
rested to support the funds, and the go- 
vernment who have the management of 
those funds. And then the high tone of 
prerogative and supremacy will cease there, 
as it has done here, and in its room the 
milder voice of influence will be heard and 
attended to. ; 
Having gone through these objections, 
and attempted to shew why my opinion is 
not affected by them, I recur to the ques- 
tion: Is this Bill, either in the letter or the 
spirit of it, conformable to what the noble 
lord gave us to expect, when he first in- 
troduced his propositions? He quoted a 
recedent in the reign of Charles the 2nd. 
Vhave examined that precedent. The Act 
is the 19th of that prince, cap.13. It was 
made with a view to bring about an union 
with Scotland, and enacts, *“‘ That twelve 
commissioners be appointed, with full 
power and authority to suspend, &c. ac- . 
cording to their discretion.” In confor- 
mity with this precedent, the noble lord 
brought in his Bill, which runs, «“ That 
commissioners be appointed, with full 
powers to agree, to treat, to suspend, and 
to pardon, according to their wisdom and 
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discretion.” In this shape the Bill was 
committed: but in that committee it has 
been so materially changed in its clauses, 
so fundamentally altered in its principle, 
that I do not hesitate to pronounce every’ 
man perfectly free of the charge of incon- 
sistency, who, having voted for this Bill at 
the outset, shall reject it now, as no longer 
what it then pretended to be; nay, there 
is but one possible reason upon which I 
should think myself justified in consenting 
that the Bill should pass, and that is, that 

have it not in my power to amend it; and, 
‘ imperfect as it iS, it is better than no Bill 
at all. But let us examine the alterations 
that have been made. They were intro- 
duced by the learned Attorney General, 
without any argument, and with but one 
very short observation, which had more the 
air of a dictum from the bench, than that of 
free discussion which is usual in commit- 
tees. All he said was, that it was thought 
necessary to make the amendments that 
were made, lest the clauses, as they stood 
before, should interfere with the instruc- 
tions under which the commissioners were 
to act. It was not shewn wherein the clauses 
might interfere, or whether their interfer- 
ence, if any there might be, would be preju- 
dicial to the purposes of the Bill or not; but, 
simply and shortly, that it was thought ne- 
cessary to make them.. The necessity of 
so doing has not been demonstrated to me ; 
and so far from being able myself to dis- 
cover it, 1 can see innumerable reasons 
against it. What is it that gives occasion 
tor this Bill in the first instance, that makes 
it expedient to entrust to commissioners 
the high and dangerous power of suspend- 
ing acts of parliament? Is it not the pres- 
sure of the time, the vast distance of Ame- 
rica from hence, the complicated na- 
ture of the acts she complains of, that can 
alone justify the law we are now passing, 
that suggests to us it is better to hear be- 
tore we determine, to suspend rather than 
repeal, and to delegate that power of sus- 
pension to the wisdom and discretion of 
commissioners upon the spot, rather than 
blindly to exert it in the ordinary course 
of legislation here? To this purpose was 
the precedent adduced ; to this it is strictly 
in poimt; and as strictly and absolutely 
decisive against the alterations made in the 
conmnittee. The Act of Charles the 2nd 
appoints commissioners with full powers to 
suspend certain acts and clauses of acts of 
parliament even here in England, at no 
greater distance than Newcastle, or Ber- 
wick upon Tweed. Is not the argument 
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then incomparably stronger in this case, 
whcre the place of treaty is to be in Ame- 
rica, across 3,000 miles of ocean? Yet, 
notwithstanding this precedent was pro- 
duced by the noble lord himself; notwith- 
standing the ground upon which the whole 
Bill ts founded is, that plenipotentiaries 
upon the spot will be better able to judge 
what is fitting to be done than parliament, 
orany other persons who are not upon the 
spot; notwithstanding this, the committee 
have thought proper to expunge every 
word in the Bull that extended to give a 
discretionary power to the commissioners, 
without which the Bill becomes, in m 
opinion, absolutely waste paper: and as it 
now stands, it is solely to vest in his Ma- 
iat ministers a suspending power out of 
parliament, and that the form of it shall be 
by way of instructions to commissioners, 
instead of the usual mode, by Bill in the 
two Houses. This is a thing for which no 
precedent has been, or can be, produced ; 
it is directly in the teeth of the precedent 
produced by the mover of the Bill; and 
will itself form a new onc, of a more alarm- 
ing and destructive tendency, than all that 
any violent or despotic minister has yet 
been able to warp to an evil purpose. 
Why are we to do this? Why are we 
to trust nothing to the discretion of the 
commissioners who are to go to America, 
and repose unlimited confidence in the 
superior wisdom and discretion of the mi- 
nisters, who are to remain here? Have we 
hitherto found their wisdom so preventive, 
their foresight so intuitive, or their intor- 
mation so infallible, as to prefer their bare 
conjecture at this distance, to the actual 
observation of those who will be upon the 
oe ? But further, Sir: it should scem as 
if this demand which is now made to par- 
liament, to delegate their own essential and 
peculiar rights; questionable as it is with 
respect to their power constitutionally to 
do it; highly disagreeable, and to be jus- 
tified only by the most extreme necessity, 
as the exercise of so delicate a power, sup- 
posing them to have it, must be: it should 
seem, I say, as if what is now required was 
not sufficiently unpalatable in itself, but 
that peculiar pains had been taken to ren- 
der it still more disgusting. We are nei- 
ther permitted to have the nomination of 
the commissioners, which, I think, would 
have been highly proper, nor are even 
thought worthy to be told the names of 
those whom we are about to mvest with an 
authority greater than the sovereign him- 


self possesses. Yet this authority, under 
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these circumstances, am [I willing to give 
them ; because I hold it to be indispensa- 
bly necessary they should have it. But if 
it be so indispensably necessary, I ought 
not only to be willing to give it them, but 
absolutely certain they should have it. 
Can I say, as the Bill now stands, that I 
am certain of that? Do I not know it is 
liable to be fettered by restrictions I have 
not consented to, and mutilated by in- 
structions I may never see; nay, which I 
presume I never shall see? For those who 
could refuse us a sight of the instructions 
to lord and general Howe, without even 
the slightest pretence of a reason for so 
doing, will undoubtedly be equally unwil- 
Jing to indulge us with a sight of these, 
even after the event of the commission shall 
have been determined; as was the case 
when those former instructions were mov- 
ed for and refused. And yet I was told 
by a leader of that majority who refused 
me so much as a sicht of those instructions, 
that there was a constitutional remedy to 
Tesort to m this case; that the ministers 
stood answerable for the instructions they 
gave ; responsibility rested, as it ought to 
‘do, with them, as principals, and not with 
the commissioners acting under their direc- 
tions. Sir, in the pure and virtuous times of 
the republic,when Rome was Rome, I know 
that there was really a power in the state, 
that could make ministers feel and tremble 
for their responsibility. I have read of 
ministers that have ie ther heads, on 
account of the civil troubles their oppres- 
sive government has occasioned. But in 
these days, with parliament so constituted, 
with the power of the purse so unlimited, 
when the very individuals that blame and 
condemn ministers without doors, support 
and vote for them within, to talk to me of 
the responsibility of a minister, is a mock- 
ery and insult to my understanding ; and I 
should pay as ich attention to a grave 
dissertation on the enforcement of knight’s 
service, or the legality of ship-money, or 
any other obsolete question, as to an argu- 
ment founded on the responsibility of mi- 
nisters. 

Sir, the more I consider the reasons I 
have urged, the more I am convinced the 
Bill ought not to have been altered in the 
manner it has been; but yet, changed and 
mangled as it now is, aad ineffectual as I 
much fear it will prove, I am not ripe to 
give my voice against it; I dare not do it. 

dare not reject any attempts, however 
feeble and unpromising, that have peace 
with America for their object, particularly 
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this, which is the first symptom of a 
change in that distempered and fatal sys- 
tem which has reduced us to our present 
miserable condition. I shall rejoice excced- 
ingly to find that that reason has the same 
weight with other gentlemen it has with 
me; and that, disapproving, and despair- 
ing of good from the present Bill, they will 
yet forbear to give it any violent opposi- 
tion, and suffer it to pass at least without 
a division. 

I cannot sit down without observing 
how very extraordinary it is, that the 
Secretary for the American department, 
the great efficient officer to give efiect 
to these bills, has thought proper to 
observe the most profound silence con- 
cerning them, though he has constantly 
attended every stage of their discussion, 
I stile it only extraordinary at present ; 
because I trust he has reserved himself till 
this day, to give his opinion at large upon 
them. But should he persist in his taci- 
turnity, and eaut ously shelter himself 
under a reserve he may deem as prudent as 
it is mysterious, his conduct will surely then 
be highly disrespectful and indecent to this 
House, What! shall we trust the corre- 
spondence with the commissioners, the in- 
structions to be signed, the principal direc 
tion of this great work of conciliation, to a 
man, whose sentiments, the last at least he 
has thought proper to declare 7 the 
subject here, were, that he would sooner 
cut off his right hand than sign a treaty 
with rebels with arms in their hands? Has 
he changed his opinion in that respect, or 
does he hold this House too cheap to tell 
them whether he has or not? I cannot per- 
suade myself, Sir, that this can be the 
case ; and therefore, all I have further to 
say is, that if it were in my por it is by 
no means my intention, to force the noble 
lord to get up so early in the day. I am 
too conscious, that when the great leaders 
in this House take an early part in an 
debate, they illustrate the question wit 
such painted argument, they illuminate it 
with such brilliant eloquence, that it is 
impossible for any young and unexpe- 
rienced member to attempt to get up a 
them. Happy for such it is, if they can 
catch a moment before the attention of the 
House has been too long tried, or the ques- 
tion too much exhausted! They will then 
find that patient indulgence with which I 
have been honoured this day. No one, I 
fear, could deserve it Iess; none, I am 
sure, can be more grateful for it. 

Mr. Moreton ironically congratulated 
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lord North upon the cordial assistance he 
had received from his new allies. But 
said, the taxation Bill could not pass into 
a law, without a new constitution in Ame- 
rica; because the subjects of Great Bri- 
tain, wherever they are, are taxable by the 
‘our of Great Britain, whose power 

as no bounds. Ifthe Americans are not 
taxable, he desired any lawyer or politician 
would shew him by what law they were ex- 
empted ; and if they are not exempted by 
any law, he desired the gentlemen of the 
learned profession to which he had the ho- 
nour to belong, would tell him whether 
they were exempted by the prerogative of 
the crown ; and if so, whether it was in any 
of their charters. He knew of but one, 
Maryland ; and the man who put the seal 
to that charter ought to have been im- 
peached. If they were not exempted, 
either by law or the King’s prerogative, 
they still remain taxable; unless some 

entlemen did suppose parliament had lost 
us right of taxing them, by non-usage. 
He dreaded, therefore, the consequence of 
this measure even more than the doctrine. 
—He then went into a statement of the 
danger of raising money in America by re- 
guisitions from the crown; by which re- 
yenue, so raised, the King might be ena- 
bled to govern this country ialioak parlia- 
ments. Next, he went into an enquiry, 
what could give rise to this sudden con- 
version, that in all ages and countries was 
commonly attended with some material 
communications or visitations, such as, 
they met somebody on the road, or going 
into the city, who had illuminated their 
understandings. That as none such had 
come to him, he must remain in bis old opi- 
nion, unconverted. 

Mr. Henry Dundas said, that while he 
thought it was practicable to tax America, 
he was always for it. But when general 
Howe was obliged to leave Jersey, he 
began to entertain doubts of its success ; 
and the misfortune to general Burgoyne 
afterwards was experience sufficient, and 
warranted him in saying, that the taxation 
of America by the British parliament had 
been found to be impracticable. No mi- 
raculous illumination could ever persuade 
him that government should attempt im- 
practicable things, Ifwe are not able to 
subdue America by torce, we must mix 
with our measures something that may lead 
to conciliation. 

Mr. Gilbert, after expressing his concern 
that the affairs of the public were greatly 
neglected, and that a committee should 
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be appointed to enquire into the va 
ture of the public money, particularly into 
the exorbitant contracts and abuses of of- 
fice, and the exorbitancy of office fees; 
declared his resolution, to propose a tax of 
one fourth upon the incomes of all place- 
men. 


Mr. Wilkes said: 


Mr. Speaker; I have not given the 
least opposition to the progress of either of 
the Conciliatory Bills, which have been 
brought into this House by administration. 
I thought it the part of candour to ac- 
quiesce, to sufter the Bills to go through 
the committee without interruption, and to 
receive every improvement, which the no- 
ble lord with the blue ribbon, who first in- 
troduced them among us, or any of his 
friends, chose to suggest or adopt. We 
are now, Sir, in possession of a plan, with 
much care revised and corrected by the 
ostensible minister here, in the full expec- 
tation of its being equally pleasing and Pe 
latable on both sides the Atlantic as well as 
this House. The great outlines indeed, 
Sir, opposition must approve, for they are 
undoubtedly their own. They were long 
ugo traced out by themselves, although the 
a of them now is gone. Other means 
than those of coercion have been long 
steadily urged. The noble lord with the 
blue ribbon has as liberally borrowed their 
ideas as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
means to borrow their money on Friday, 
when he opens the budget. The gentle- 
men on this side the House have frequently 
proposed a revision of all the Acts complain- 
ed of by our American brethren. Above 
three years ago a parliamentary revisal 
of those statutes was warmly pressed on 
the minister, and it is not three months 
since | had the honour of submitting to 
the House a motion for the repeal of those 
very Acts, which, in a less constitutional 
mode, commissioners are now to be autho- 
rized to suspend. I made that motion, 
Sir, while America was still free to nego- 
ciate, still free trom all foreign treaties, or 
solemn engagements, as indcpendentstates, 
with any of the great powers of Europe. 
There is scarcely an idea in either of the 
two Acts, for gentlemen seem to agree to 
consider them together, which has not 
been suggested by opposition. The “ ces- 
sation of hostilities on the part of his Ma- 
jesty’s forces by sea and land;” the 
granting a pardon or pardons to any num- 
ber or description of persons within the 
said colonies, provinces, or plantations ;" 
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‘the treating, consulting, and agreeing, 
with any body, or bodies, politic and cor- 
rate, or with any assembly, or assem- | 
lies of men, or with any person, or per- | 
sons whatsvever, of or concerning any | 
grievances, or complaints of grievances 
existing or supposed to exist in the go- 
vernment of any of the said colonies, pro- ; 
vinces, or plantations respectively, or in 
the laws and statutes of this realm, respect- 
ing the same ;” “ the treating of any aid 
or contribution to be furnished by any of 
the colonies, provinces, or plantations re- 
spectively ;” ‘ the not imposing any duty, 
tax, or assessment whatever, payable in 
any of his Majesty's colonies, provinces, 
and plantations in North America, except 
only such duties as it may be expedient to 
impose for the regulation of commerce ;” 
all these important considerations have 
been repeatedly urged to the minister, 
while the sword still slept in the scabbard, 
before the late deluge of the blood of the 
subjects of this empire in an unjust and 
‘unnatural war. At last more is offered 
than was asked. A repeal of all the ob- 
noxious Acts since 1763 only was propos- 
ed. The minister now agrees to sacritice 
the statutes of almost another year, for he 
gives up all the Acts since the 10th Feb. 
1763, the infamous era of the Peace of 
Paris, by which the most valuable con- 
quests of a glorious war were sacrificed. 
Whence can such a change arise ? 

I observe, Sir, that several gentlemen 
have this day mentioned their conversion, 
the zra, and cause. A very learned advo- 
cate (Mr. Dundas) has said, that he was 
converted when sir W. Howe was forced 
to retire from the Jerseys. Another hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Baldwin) tells us, that he 
was converted when general Burgoyne 
capitulated at Saratoga. Washington and 
Gates, Sir, are certainly very powerful 
apostles. I should not be surprised, if ge- 
neral Howe himself was at last converted. 
I believe the zra of the noble lord's con- 
version is not far distant. I suspect it hap- 
pened at the successful moment of the 
late American negociation in France, 
which I greatly fear has established their 
independence. It is impossible not to be 
charmed with the gentle, meek, supplicat- 
ing, humiliating tone of the noble lord at 
the present moment. We hear no more 
of the condign punishment of traitors, of 
the vengeance of the state against daring 
rebels. - The harsh discord of war no lon- 
ger grates on our ears. Peace, harmony, 
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enchanting sounds, with which we are now 
ravished. ‘The terrible, exterminating mi- 
nister of wrath no longer alarms the re- 
volted colonists with Quys ego—The noble 
lord, with no less policy than pity, soothes 
them, and in mild accents says, motos 
I much fear 

owever, Sir, the colonies will never be 
gathered together again under his ministe- 
rial wing. 

The Conciliatory Bills are in my opinion 
more calculated for this country than Ame- 
rica, ‘They appear only meant to keep 
the minds of the people quiet here, and to 
amuse this kingdom, not to regain the co- , 
lonies; but I trust the day of reckoning 
and exemplary punishment approaches. 
The present dead calm forebodes a furious 
tempest. The Bills hold out what minis- 
ters know to be a fuilacious hope, a recon- 
ciliation with the colonies on terms short of 
independence. The object is merely to 
screen ministry from the indignation of the 
public, and the vengeance of the people. 
There can be little doubt of this, when the 
very words of the Acts, in the state they 
first appeared here, are considered. The 
preamble of one of the Acts was, “* Whereas 
the exercise of the right of taxation by the 
parliament of Great Britain for the purpose 
of raising a revenue in his Majesty's colo- 
nies, provinces, and plantations in North 
America, has been found by experience 
to occasion great uneasiness and disorders, 
and has by sundry misrepresentations been 
made the means of misleading many of 
his Majesty's faithful subjects.” These 
words are a kind of second Declaratory 
Act, in which the right of taxation is as- 
serted at the instant you give commis- 
sioners power to suspend it. Was this 
meant as a healing measure? Could mi- 
nisters really intend to confer a favour, 
as they affected to think, and yet chuse 
the most offensive, the most obnoxious, 
the most galling expressions ? ‘The pre- 
amble to one of the other Conciliatory 
Bills is liable to the same strong objection. 
It is, ‘ for the quieting and extinguishing 
‘ of divers jealousies and misrepresentations 
‘ of danger to their hberties andiegal rights, 
‘which have misled many of his Majesty's 
‘subjects in the colonies, provinces, &c.” 
Must not such expressions be necessarily 
considered by the Congress as the language 
of high and direct insult?) The commis- 
sioners must derive all their powers from 
these Acts of the legislature, in which the 
Americans were accused and upbraided. 
Are these the winning, persuasive arts of 
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peace and reconciliztion ? Was a recon- 
ciliation really intended, or have minws- 
ters only in view to delude the nation, 
and to incense them against the Ameri- 
cans, with the absurd hope of at last 
compelling them to an unconditional sub- 
mission ? 

Administration, Sir, thought the game 
desperate, and had only in view their own 
safety, the preservation of their power, 
and perhaps a facility in the ensuing Joan. 
They knew the solemn declarations of the 
Congress to some of the greatest powers of 
Europe so early as December 1776, and 
confirmed last. November, the basis of 
which rested solely on their independence. 
They possess it de facto. I fear we shall 
be obliged to give it them de jure. If 
the present propositions are rejected, we 
cannot hesitate in preferring the acknow- 
ledgment of their independence to an 
expensive and bloody war, in which at 
last conquest is admitted to be an im- 
possible and frantic attempt. We ought 
to enter into a foederal union with them, 
and endeavour to secure the advantages 
of the most important trade with America 
by a commercial treaty, which would be 
reciprocally advantageous to both coun- 
trics—unless, indeed, the eloquence of 
our comuissioners can effect what the 
force of our arms has in vain attempted, 
their relinquishing the claim of indepen- 
dence. ‘Ihe administration are perfectly 
acquainted wlth the various commercial 
engagements of the colonists, from which 
they cannot recede. It appeared like- 
wise that the military as well as the civil 
have concurred in reprobating every idea 
of a dependance on this country. The 
sccptre of America is departed from Bri- 
tain. ‘Three months after the British army 
had taken their capital, the seat of the 
Congress, Philadelphia, Washington gave 
it out iit general ie from head quarters, 
Dec. 17, 1777.“ We may on the best 
grounds conclude, that by a spirited con- 
tinuance in the measures necessary for 
our detence, we shall finally obtain the 
end of our warfare, sudepenticnes: liberty, 
and peace.” In October 1774, the Con- 
gress humbly supplicated his Majesty for 
peace, liberty, and safety. Since “that 
are safety had been secured to them 

y their own prowess, except indeed on 
some parts of their very extensive coast. 
They had since been driven into inde- 
pendence, and began to taste its sweets. 
We had cancelled all the ties by which 
the two countries were long held toge- 
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ther; and since we had forced them into 
a very reluctant warfare, they held to the 
people and the army, as its great end, 
the manly language of independence, 
‘liberty, and peace. America was driven 
to desperation. It is now, as to us, a 
bosom friendship soured to an implacable 
hatred. We have wantonly burnt her 
towns, butchered her men, women, chil- 
dren, even infants at the breast, massacred 
the captives in cold blood, scalped the 
dying and wounded, and carried fire and 
sword through her most fertile provinces. 
What a contrast has her conduct been to a 
whole British army, and general, who ca- 
pitulated! What a nobleness in turning 
away from the humiliating spectacle of 
English soldiers piling their arms by word 
of command from their own officers! Are 
our ministers weak enough to expect to 
cajole America with a parchment act, at 
the moment they declare that they despair 
of conquest by the sword? The idea musé 
to them be perfectly ridiculous, when the 
Americans recollect that the noble lord 
with the blue ribbon, at the beginning 
of the war, had prophesied that they would 
be soon at our feet, and the noble lord at 
the head of the American department had 
insisted on unconditional submission. The 
Americans had now tried their strength, 
and found their resources, both on their 
own continent and in Europe, adequate 
to all their views. They saw the world in 
admiration of their firmness and fortitude, 
in the warmest applause even of their mill- 
tary achievements. ‘The zeal of the French 
nation in their cause rose to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm ; and even this islaad 
might say to America, in the words of 
Horace, “ te cade gaudentes Britanni 
compositis venerantur armis.” 

The hon. gentleman, Sir, who made you 
the motion io the third reading of the 
Bill, says, the Americans will see, ‘‘ that 
we do not mean to tax them.” They have 
no confidence, Sir, in any of our profes- 
sions or promises. The act of parhament 
of the session, or the secretary’s official 
letter, they hold in equal contempt. In 
1765, there was so great 9 stagnation of 
our commerce in consequence of the Stamp 
Act, that in the following year. that unjust, 
as well as uncommercial Act, was repealed, 
and all the sources of trade between Great 
Britain and her colonies were.agam opened, 
and flowed in abundance. Notwithstand- 
ing this, in the very next year, duties to 
be paid in America were imposed on tea, 
glass, paper, and other articles, which 
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threw the whole empire again into con- 
vulsions. America saw that we were not 
to be conSded in during the short period 
of a single yeur, and that no tie, even of 
our own interest, could bind us to an 
terms of future security for them. It 1s 
impossible, without the highest indigna- 
tion, to retiect from what a height of pros- 
rity we are now in consequence fallen 
into an abyss of misery and ruin. The 
dispositions of America in 1766 were most 
friendly and affectionate. The wise mea- 
sure of the repeal of the Stamp, Act dif- 
fused universal joy through the thirteen, 
now revolted, colonies. At Philadelphia 
in May 1766, they unanimously came to 
the following resolutions: « That to de- 
monstrate our zeal to Great Britain, and 
our gratitude for the repeal of the Stamp 
Act, each of us will, on the 4th of June 
next, being the birth day of our most gra- 
cious sovereign George the 3rd, dress our- 
selves in a new suit of the manufactures 
ef England, and give what homespun we 
have to the poor.” What were the una- 
nimous resolutions of the Congress not 
ten years after, in the very same town ?— 
Our enemies have published them to the 
world with mockery and triumph. With 
what perfidy has the province of the Jer- 
seys been treated! When that province 
returned to its allegiance, was it restored 
to the free exercise of its trade and com- 
merce, and to the same protection and se- 
curity as if it had never revolted? Or did 
that province continue under the ban of 
the empire, as a lucrative job to the friends 
of the minister? Yet the minister, in the 
King’s name, at the opening of the session 
of parliament in Oct. 1775, solemnly held 
out such promises to the Americans. It 
18 impossible that the colonists can have 
any confidence in such ministers, or their 
agents, or commissioners ; and unless men, 
as well as measures, are changed, no per- 
manent reconciliation can be effected. 
Our perfidy may, indeed, possibly be re- 

i upon us in a mock treaty and a 
delusive negociation ; but no stable, solid 
peace can be obtained with the Americans 
by the authors of their grievances. 

The ear of England, Sir, is rankly 
abused by ministers who pretend to as- 
sure us of pacific dispositions in the colo- 
nies, and a desire to return to their depen- 
dence on the parent state, when not the 
least symptom of such a nature has ap- 
peared. Has the Congress, or any one 
colony, mede the least overture to a recon- 
ailiation, since their deolaration of inde- 
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pendence? Have not the Americans ex- 
pressed the utmost abhorrence of the mi- 
nisters, who are to nominate the commis- 
sioners, instead of a’ disposition to treat 
with them? and will they entertain a more 
favourable idea of their creatures? I must 
declare that I see nothing in the intended 
negociation, but disgrace and humiliation 
on our part after our repeated injuries, 
except. indeed a lucrative job for five bold, 
hungry dependents of the minister. Would 
to Ged, Sir, } may be mistaken, and that 
the commissioners may return to Euro 
with unenvied wealth and bloodless laurels ! 
Their grateful country will honour them 
to its latest posterity, and their fame will 
be immortal. 

An hon. gentleman (Mr. Burke) one 
of the greatest ornaments of this House, 
says, that he ** observes great benevolence 
among us towards the Americans.” If 
heartily wish that I could discover it. 
Among three sets of gentlemen, mentioned 
by him, I fear the Americans have ver 
few friends. All the dependents of admi- 
nistration, the large majority in this House, 
who have voted all the cruel and oppres- 
sive Acts now to be suspended, have cer-~ 
tainly no great benevolence towards the 
Americans. Those, who are accustomed 
to pace in the trammels of a despotic mi- 
nister, and to be obedient to his sovereign 
nod, naturally abhor the enthusiastic love 
of liberty, the uncontrouled spirit of the 
sons of freedom in America. I suspect 
likewise that there is not much good-will 
towards our fellow-subjects in the colonies, 
among the inhabitants in the northern parts 
of our own island. It would be a curious 
speculation to investigate the causes of the 
marked hatred of the Scots in general to 
the Americans. Is it, Sir, that although 
some small parts of America are almost 
over-run with Tories, as others are with 
different destructive animals, yet there 
scarcely ever was found a single Jacobite 
in all our colonies? Are the Scots in de- ’ 
spair, because they have not been able to 
find any thing in North America con- 
genial with them? They cannot there 
mingle treason with treason. Is tt that, 
believing the present resistance in the co- 
lonies to partake of the nature of a true 
rebellion, they are jealous of such an usur- 
pation of the Americans on their peculiar 
prerogative ? Scotland seems, indeed, the 
natural foyer of rebellion, as Egypt is of 
the plague ; but, Sir, no monopolies in this 
commercial country are permitted. Man- 
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a monopoly, and justly clan no small 
share in it, from their vigorous efforts in 
favour of the Pretender in 1745. It will, 
Sir, be a new and curious spectacle in 
1778, to mark the North pouring forth her 
hardy sons to quell an American, not to aid 
a native, rebellion, carefully nursed in our 
frozen bosom, and afterwards in a tainted 
part of England kindly tendered and fos- 
tered in its progress to the South. The 
third set of persons, lately mentioned, are 
the country gentlemen. I respect the 
character, but I fear many of them are 
hostile to America and American rights. 
They are tor the most part steady, not 
burthened or perplexed with many ideas, 
and perhaps with few of a very liberal 
nature. A single principle appears of late 
to have governed them. They hoped to 
throw off trom their shoulders on the poor 
Americans a considerable part of the enor- 
mous burdens, under which they groan, 
of the debts of their late adopted German, 
and the present Amcrican, war. The 
noble lord with the blue ribbon had as- 
sured them ofa solid and substantial re- 
venue from America. On this plan of 
private aconomy to them the minister 
bargained for their support. Their dis- 
appointment, and the sense of his jockey- 
ship, has undoubtedly much chagrined 
them—but I will not dwell on this subject. 
Their eyes seem to be opening, just as they 


the honour of our sovereign, and the huma- 
nity of the nation. Iam shocked, Sir, at 
the false rumours daily spread, and the 
foul reproaches cast on the common ta- 
ther of all his people. It is circulated in 
print, Sir, that on the 17th of October, 
after Burgoyne’s capitulation, in which 
Gates demonstrated a refined sense of ho- 
nour, unparalleled in European armies, the 
British general was received with respect, 
and dined with the American hero; that 
nothing unkind was said to him, except 
asking ‘* how he could find in his heart to 
burn the poor country people’s houses 
wherever he passed ;’? and that he an- 
swered, “ that it was the King’s orders,” 
From all the letters of Burgoyne it has 
been repeatedly asserted, that the pro- 
ject of the Canadian expedition originated 
from the closet of the King, and the oftice 
of the American Secretary; and that the 
employing the savages against our fellow- 
subjects was among the primary ideas 
adopted on that occasion. The American 
Secretary, in a letter to general Carleton, 
dated Whitehall, March 26, 1777, says, 
“ As this plan cannot be advantageously 
executed without the assistance of Cana- 
dians and Indians, his Majesty strong] 

recommends it to your care to furnish both 
expeditions with good and sufficient bo- 
dies of those men. And I am happy in 
knowing that your influence among them 
is so great, that there can be no room to 
rita you will find it dithicult to ful- 
complains, “ that every thing respecting : fil his Majesty's intentions.” In the 
the public is in a great degree neglected, | ‘‘ Thoughts for conducting the war from 
and that some of our most important con- | the side of Canada, by general Burgoyne,” 
cerns are scarcely regarded.” He has | which were approved by the King, Bur- 
re with much good sense, held | goyne desires a thousand or more savages. 
out to the House the idea of a committee to | Colonel Butler was directed to distribute 
examine into the expenditure of the pub- | the King’s bounty-money among such of 
lic money during this war. I agree with | the savages as would join the ag and, 
him, that nothing is now secure, or indeed | after the delivery of the presents, he asks 
properly taken care of—except the Pro- | for 4,011/. York currency more, before he 
testant succession. His proposals meet , left Niagara. He adds, ina letter on our 
my full and warm approbation. Another | table, “* I flatter myself that you will not 
committee, however, seems to me still ; think the expence, however high, to be 
more immediately necessary, a committee | useless, or given with too lavish a hand— 
to enquire into the nature and causes of | I waited seven days, to deliver them the 
the failure of the Canadian expedition, for ; presents, and give them the hatchet, 
we cannot hide the nation’s scar. I am{ which they accepted, and promised to 
sorry to be informed that the House is to {| make- use of it.” This letter is dated 
be prorogued at Easter, for I fear we can- | Ontario, July 28, 1777. In another frem 
not in phis session undertake both these | the same officer it is said, ‘* The In- 
important concerns. The enquiry into | dians threw in a heavy fire on the rebels, 
the Canadian expedition, the loss of a Bri- | and made a shocking slaughter with their 
tish army, and the horrid cruelties said to | spears and hatchets—The success of this 
be committed on our fellow-subjects, are sy will plainly shew the utility of your 
of the first importance, both to vindicate | excellency’s constant support of my un- 
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wearied endeavours to conciliate to his 
Majesty so serviceable a body of allies.” 
This is a letter from colonel Butler to sir 
Guy Carleton, dated ** Camp before Fort 
Stanwix, Aug. 15, 1777.” Burgoyne’s 
barbarous proclamation appears to be only 
a consequence of his sanguinary instruc- 
tions. 

General Gates’s letters have informed 
the world with what savage ferocity and 
cruelty the Indians carried on a war, to 


which they were so strongly invited. An- 


Indian campaign is known to be produc- 
tive of every species of torture, to which 
the human frame is subject. In the last 
campaign scarcely fewer women and chil- 
dren in some parts where the war raged 
with the greatest fary, expired under the 
torture of the tomahawk and scalping- 
knife, than were killed by the sword or 
bayonet among those who bore arms. 
Colonel Butler’s letter to sir Guy Carle- 
ton of July 28th says, ‘many of the pri- 
soners were, conformable to the Indian 
custom, afterwards killed.””> Has the Se- 
cretary at War, (lord Barrington), yet 
thanked the savages in the King’s name 
for their alacrity? I have not had time 
fully to examine the numerous papers on 
our table, and therefore I am ignorant 
whether we have any letter from his 
lordship similar to that from the War-of- 
fice, of the 12th of May, 1768, “ that 
having had the honour of mentioning to 
the King the behaviour of the detach- 
ments from the several tribes of Indians, 
which have lately been employed in scalp- 
ing and tomahawking his American sub- 
jects, he has great pleasure in informing 
the gencral, that his Majesty highly ap- 
proves of the conduct both of the Indian 
chiefs and the men, and means that his 
royal approbation should be communicated 
to them through the general. Employing 
Indians in such a service gives him [the 
Secretary at War] pain, but it is neces- 
sary. He hopes they will continue to 
perform their duty with alacrity. Every 
possible regard shall be shewn to their 
zeal, and they shall have the protection of 
the law, and this office, under every disa- 
greeable circumstance.” | 
Mr. Burgoyne held himself out as an 
active agent on this occasion, not by the 
slightest mention of any supposed military 
talents, but by such abject flattery of the 
American Secretary, as I hope no other 
man in Europe could commit. He de- 
clares ina letter to lord George Germaine, 
dated from Hertford-strect, Jan. 1, 1777, 
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‘‘T humbly laid myself at his Majesty’s — 
feet for such active employment as he 
might think me worthy of. This was the 
substance of my audience on my part. I 
undertook it, and I now report to your 
lordship, in the hope of your patronage 
in this H dark a hope, my lord, founded 
not only upon a just sense of the honour 
your lordship’s friendship must reflect upon 
me, but also upon a feeling that I deserve 
it, in as much as a solid respect, and sin- 
cere personal attachment can constitute 
such a claim.”? In his letter of June 22, 
1777, he seems to have fully entered into 
the ideas of his principal; for he says, 
‘that he met the indians yesterday in. 
es Nica and gave them a war-feast ac- 
cording to their custom,” of which war- 
feast we know the most solemn ceremony 
to be drinking human blood out of the 
skulls of their enemies. In the same con- 
ference he consents to the mangling of 
the dead, for he says that he “ allowed the 
Indians to take the scalps of the dead.’’ 
Surely, Sir, an enquiry into those horrors, 
and the failure of an expedition which has 
not only disgraced our arms, but degraded 
the name of Englishmen, and fixed a foul 
stain on our national character, is still 
more worthy of our enquiry than even the 
waste of public treasure, although we are, 
I fear, if the war continues, too near the 
brink of a general bankruptcy. 

I observe, Sir, that gentlemen have this 
day been very fond of giving advice to 
ministers. 1 am not fond at any time of 
giving advice, but I will for once follow 
the example. My advice then, Sir, to 
administration is, to supplicate his Majesty 
to order an immediate cessation of arms in 
North America, and to recall his forces. 
Humanity and justice call aloud for this 
measure. The minister has at last con- 
fessed, we cannot conquer America. To 
what purpose then are more torrents of 
blood to be shed? The Americans will 
accept, or they will reject, your propo- 
sitions. If they are accepted, the war is 
at an end by concession. If they are re- 
jected, the end of the war, ele es -has 
been found, and is now acknowledged to 
be, impracticable. ‘The shedding of the 
blood sence of a single man for an ob-- 
ject, which contessedly cannot be obtained, 
is not only unjustifiable, but highly crimi- 
anal. Many of the measures of opposition 
have been at length adopted by ministers. 
I hope this, the most important of all, will 
have the same success. An immediate 
Cessation of arms was proposed the very 
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first day of this session, by an excellent 
young nobleman on this side the House 
(the marquis of Granby). It will do 
more than all your commissioners can 
without it. Perhaps Ht may save Howe 
from the fate of Burgoyne. It will give 
time for cooling on both sides, and at least 
shew that you are relenting towards your 
brethren, and eager for that peace and 
reconciliation, which alone can form the 
solid a of both countries, and 
must be devoutly wished by every friend 
to their mutual prevent: It may save 
the fragments of this dismembered em- 
pire, for 1 own I shall tremble for the fate 
of Canada, nearly lost three years ago, as 
well as for Nova Scotia, the Two Floridas, 
and even the West Indian islands, if the 
powerful confederacy of the Thirteen 
United Colonies continues. 
Sir, I heartily wish success to these 
‘Conciliatory Bills, and that we may regain 
by treaty what we have lost by tyranny 
and arms. I would agree to almost any 
treaty rather than continue this ruinous 
war, which has cost already above thirty 
millions sterling, and the loss of 20,000 
men. I entirely approve the effort, al- 
though I have my fears that it is made too 
late. Still, sat bené, si sat citd. Let the 
experiment however be tried, and may 
both Britain and America agam form one 
 pekabee empire on the principles of equal 
iberty, just, mild, commercial, and tole- 
rant! We shall then be able to stand the 
shock of all the adverse powers of the 
world, again feared and respected abroad, 
and at home a great, united, and happy 
people. 
The Bill was then passed. 


Debate in the Lords on a Motion for 
the Attendance of the Surveyor of the 
Navy.] Feb. 25. The Duke of Bolton 
moved, ‘ That the Surveyor of his Majes- 
ty’s Navy do attend this House on the 2d 
of March.” 

The Earl of Sandwich said, that the en- 
quiry into the State of the Nation had 
already been pushed further than was 
warranted either by prudence or policy ; 
that with regard to the State of the Navy, 
for his own part, ke cared not how Aoeely 
the subject was mvestigated; but viewing 
the matter as a statesman, he could not 
withhold his objections to the present mo- 
tion. ft was not possible for it to answer 
any good purpose, and if carried, might do 
much mischief. 


The Duke of Bolton replied that, from 
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what the first lord of the Admiralty had so 
often satd respecting the flourishing state 
of the navy, he little expected to see him 
rise and impede that mquiry which tended 
to prove what the noble earl declared he 
wished all the world knew. All he aimed 
at was to obtam authentic information, 
and at this critical period to convince the 
nation of the real state of the navy. No 
pala was, surely, so proper to throw 
ight upon the subject as the Surveyor of 
the Navy ; the propricty or impropriety of 
the questions might be determined at the 
time of putting them. He meant not to 
inquire into the state of the ordinary, or to 
press upon any tender ground ; but merely 
to interrogate as to the condition of the 
ships in commission, which he conceived 
to be a fair object of inquiry. 

The Lord Chanceilor said, that to exa- 
mine the Surveyor of the Navy, who, of 
course, was m every secret respecting the 
state of the ships in actual service, or pre- 
paring for service, was, in his opinion, 
highly impolitic. The first lord of the 
Admiralty had repeatedly declared the 
navy to be in a flourishing condition, and 
he did not doubt but it was so. To what 
end, then, examine an officer at the bar, 
whose examination, most probably, would 
tend to divulge matters which ought to be 
kept secrct? Two hundred questions or 
more might be put to him, for nobody 
could foretell either their number or their 
nature. It was no justification, therefore, 
ot the present motion, for the noble duke 
singly to declare, that he would not press 
upon tender ground, much less was it a 
justification of it for his grace to remind 
their lordships that it was in their power to 
prevent any improper questions being 
put; such a prevention or refusal would 
have a worse effect than a compliance with 
every question that could be proposed ; 
for men without doors would naturally 
imagine, that the answer must necessarit! 
have been more alarming than possibly it 
would have turned out. 

The Duke of Richmond said, he hardly . 
knew in what manner to reply tothestrange 
objection which he had just heard made 
to the noble duke’s motion ; the lords in 
office were determined to preclude parlia- 
ment from reaping any benefit from the 
enquiry. There had not been a single 
proposition, tending to obtain information 
as to the real state of the nation, which 
had not been objected to, and denied 
since the enquiry was begun. To what 


end, then, pursue the enquiry? Let their 
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lordships recollect, that it was not now the 
moment to debate or refuse what was 
urged by the noble duke in his motion. 
The House had resolved to enquire into 
the state and condition of the navy pre- 
vious to the recess. Before that resolu- 
tion was come into, was the hour to object, 
and not the present. Parliament had re- 
solved to enquire, parliament now wished 
to enquire, and the lords in office were 
endeavouring to prevent them from so 
doing. The noble duke moved for the 
Surveyor of the Navy to attend at the bar, 
and -the learned lord who had left the 
woolsack objected. Why? Because the 
Surveyor of the Navy knew every thing 
relative to the real state and condition of 
the navy! The very reason why the Sur- 
veyor, of all other men, was the most fit 
person to be examined. With regard to 
what had fallen from the first lord of the 
Admiralty, how was his declaration of that 
day to be reconciled with his language on 
the first day of the session, when, in reply 
to the speech of a noble earl, (of Chatham ) 
he had said, the navy was in so flourishing 
a condition, that he cared not who knew 
it; that he wished foreign powers were ac- 
quainted with it, as he was sure it would 
effectually tend to preserve us from any 
probability of a war; that he cared not 
how soon the enquiry was begun, and 
would assist as fer as he could? 

The karl of Sandwich said, that the no- 
ble duke who made the motion, knew that 
in every country there were ships upon 
paper which were not fit for service. ‘That 
it was politic always to put the best face 
upon the state of the navy, and it never 
had been deemed wise to pry too minutely 
into particulars, which if generally known, 
could do no good, but might be the cause 
of injury to the nation: he repeated that 
the navy was in a most flourishing condi- 
tion, and advised the noble duke to with- 
draw his motion. 

The Duke of Bolton said, that he was 
far from wishing to expose the weakness of 
the navy, and that from what the first 
lord of the Admiralty had so often said 
about its fine condition, he could not but 
be greatly surprized at his present lan- 
guage. 

Lord Dudley said, it was a custom in all 
countries to keep the state of the navy as 
secret as possible. 

Earl Gower said, that the present motion 
was improper. Cui buno at this time, 
when we were probably on the eve of a 
war with France, to expose the weak parts 
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of the navy, and teach foreign powers how 
they might best attack us? 

The Earl of Effingham produced two 
extracts; one from the Journals of the 
Lords, and the other from the Commons, 
shewing that in 1707, on asimilar enquiry, 
the quantity and value of the naval stores 
then in the yards, were given in to each 
House, and other matters, to the full as 
delicate as the object of the present mo- 
tion, were fully entered upon. He wished 
the noble earl who said we were on the 
eve of a war with France, would have 
spoken more fully to so important a point; 
in order that the House might judge of the 
propriety of immediately advising his Ma- 
jesty to call out the militia, and of taking 
other measures to put the kingdom in a 
better state of defence. 

Earl Gower said, that he had only mention- 
ed a war with France as a probable event; 
that as affairs stood, it was not at all un- 
likely, and therefore it was natural for him 
to have his ‘apprehensions of its taking 
place soon. He knew nothing of a treaty 
having been signed between the court of 
France and America, as had been report- 
ed, and he would venture to say, the rest 
of the King’s ministers were equally un- 
apprised of any such circumstance. 

The Earl of Radnor declared, if the 
motion were rejected for the reasons 
which had been assigned, their lordships 
would treat the present first lord of the 
Admiralty with more respect than their 
ancestors had treated the husband of the 
queen of England on a former occasion. | 

The question was called for and put: 
Contents 11; Non-contents 23. 


Debate in the Lords on the Duke of Bol- 
ton’s Motion respecting the State of the | 
Navy.] March 2 The House having 
resolved itself into a Committee on the 
State of the Nation, 

The Duke of Bulton rose. He acknow- 
ledged his own insufficiency to take a part — 
in an enquiry which had been hitherto 
conduceed with so much ability by the no- 
ble duke (of Richmond) near him; and 
after passing several compliments to the 
candour and ability of his grace, observed, 
that the most arduous parts of it had been 
already finished, which was one motive 
with him to undertake, with more confi- 
dence, the part of it which was to furnish 
the particular enquiry of this ah His 
grace then proceeded to recapitulate the 
leading heads which had come out in 
proof during the previous part of the en- 

G] | 
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quiry, a8 properly introductive of what he 
whs about to submit to their lordships’ 
consideration. They all equally related 
to the state of the nation, and as such, 
must be taken together and connected. 
Those, he observed, related to the state of 
our military defence; of our commerce ; 
of our loss in men and money ; of our abi- 
lity to pursue the war; and of our real si- 
tuation respecting foreign powers, parti- 
cularly our natural enemies, the several 
branches of the House of Bourbon. He 
observed, that our whole military defence, 
instead of 17,000, amounted to little more 
than 10,000 effective men; that the actual 
force in Ireland, which should be 12,000 
in times of profound iranquillity, now at 
the eve of an approaching war was short 
of that number in an equal proportion; 
that we had suffered by captures nearly 
3 millions of property ; had already lost 
20,000 men by the land war alone, and 
expended 23 million of money; that, in 
consequence of those captures, our Afri- 
can trade was entirely ruined, because the 
tract from Africa to the West India 
islands, the mart for the produce of the 
former, had beeen entirely neglected. On 
the windward side of Barbadoes, from 
every part of Africa within the line, all 
vessels must that island. ll its vi- 
einities, and the tract alluded to, had been 
Jeft without a single ship to protect that 
mvaluable branch of our commerce, the 
consequence of which was, that those seas 
swarmed with American privateers. Our 
own Coasts were no less shamefully neg- 
lected ; and, what was still, if possible, in- 
finitely more mischievous, a great part of 
the stores sent from hence, was not only 
lost for want of convoys or defence, but 
fell into the hands ef the Americans, 
which, above any other circumstance, con- 
duced mostly to all our subsequent disas- 
ters, as the colonies were thereby enabled 
to procure what it was not possible to ob- 
tain in sufficient quantities, in any other 
manner, After having recapitulated all 
the leading facts, which had hitherto come 
' out in the course of the enquiry, he said, 
he thought it his duty, before he proceed- 
ed farther, to obviate the only semblance 
of an objection, which had been made to 
the committee, namely, that resolving 
matters of fact, would go to the exposure 
of our national weakness. This, he said, 
was fallaciou and ridiculous. If foreign 
powers wanted information, they might, 
for a trifling sum of money, obtain much 
more important intelligence, than all the 
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information contained in the papers on the 
table; it was no more, therefore, than a 
mere evasion, not to shield the nation 
from danger, but ministers from blame, 
which he should prove, from documents 
not to be doubted, from their lordships’ 
Journals; and that not on the eve of an. 
expected war, but in the very height of 
one of the greatest this country ever 
waged ; and accompanied, too, with cir- 
cumstances of a very critical nature, both 
foreign and domestic. His grace then 
moved, that a Resolution reported from a 
committee, and entered in the Journals of 
1707 and of 1741, might be read; by 
which it appeared, that similar committees 
had been formed; that they had come to 
several important resolutions, tending, in 
the language of the noble lords in office, 
to expose our national weakness, and to 
disclose secrets of a nature not so much as 
thought of in the present enquiry. The 
state and condition of the several ships, 
the number of guns and men, their sta- 
tions, &c. The Journals being accord- 
ing read, his grace proceeded to state his. 
intended resolutions, which he claseed 
under three heads; the state of our fleet 
serving in America under lord Howe; 
the state of the line of battle ships fer the 
home defence; and that of our frigates 
for home service. On the first head, he 
observed, that our fleet serving under lord 
Howe, consisted of 83 ships and vessels of 
force, of all sizes; that their complements, 
# full, would be 22,000; but out of that 
number 4,300 were lost by death, cap- 
tivity, or sickness; that sper paend the 
ships must be badly manned and foul, be- 
ing now nearly two years out of dock, 
which, if it should become necessary to 
continue them longer in actual service, 
the deficiency in men must be made up 
from hence, and the ships replaced by 
others, clean and better equipped. He 
could not help mentioning a very alarm- 


_ing circumstance, which was, that of the 


deficiency of the number of seamen ship- 
ped, nearly one half was occasioned by de- 
sertion. 

His grace then proceeded to the state 
of the hne of battle ships for the home 
defence. He lamented, that he was pre- 
vented from giving that information to 
the committee he wished, by having his 
two motions negatived; one for the state 
of the ships in ordinary, before the recess, 
and a recent one, for the attendance of 
the surveyor of the navy at their lordships’ 
bar. The latter would inform their lord- 
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shipe of the real state of the ships intended , their necessary equipments. He said, it 
for actual service; and the former, in case '! had been affirmed in that House, and was 


of a war, would shew our state of prepara- 
tion. The apology made was, that it 
would disclose our weakness. This, he 
believed, was too true: but, in his opi- 
nion, that was the very reason why the 
motion should have been agreed to; be- 
cause if the fact was as acknowledged, it 


would evince the immediate necessity of . 


his concluding motion, that of addressing | 


his Majesty, to put his navy upon a re- 
x dc footing. As to men of war of 

line for home defence, they bad been 
stated at 35 fit for actual service, seven 
more in commission, and those put into 
commission sinee the noble lord at the 
head of the Admiralty had informed their 
lordships on that head. He had examined 
the papers on the table, and found that 
the 74’s had been set down at 600 men, 
as a full war complement. This, he con- 
tended, was fallacious; the complement 
of a 74 was 700. If, then, what the noble 
earl in office acknowledged, on a former 
occasion, that he was upwards of 2,000 
‘men short of this complement, having but 
19,000 instead of 21,000, it would appear, 
that even allowing for the supernumera- 
ries, the deficiency would, on the 35 ships, 
amount to upwards of 3,000 men ; so that, 
instead of having 35 ships fit for actual 
service, we should not have more than 28 
or 29, including the marines on shere, 
part of which would be wanted to be sta- 
tioned at our three great dock-yards, Ply- 
mouth, Portsmouth and Chatham. If this 
was the actual force we had to defend our- 
selves, it would be necessary to know what 
we had to contend with, in case of a rup- 
ture with France and Spain. He had good 
information, that the French had 20 men 
of war of the line at Brest, 8 at Roch- 
fort, and 15 at Toulon; and the Spaniards 
at Ferrol, Cadiz, and Carthagena, 40; the 
whole amounting to 83 ships of the. line: 
from which he drew this jnference, that 
we should, in order to secure a complete 
national defence, in the event of a rupture, 
have 100 ships of the line; and we ought 
to have, besides that force, a proportionate 
number of frigates ; for, since the present 
noble lord came to preside at the head of 
the Admiralty, no less than three millions 
and a half of money had been granted 
for buildings and repairs, which, suppos- 
ing our navy had been intirely annihi- 
lated, was sufficient to build 100 ships 
of the line, and as many frigates of thirty- 
six gups each, and to provide for all 


generally received without doors as true, 
that if we were equal in number of ships 
of the line, and in every thing dependent 
ae that circumstance, victory must de- 
clare in our favour. He was most willing 
to hope so; but when, perhaps, the very 
existence of this country, as an indepen- 
dent nation, was to depend on the truth or 
fallacy of sueh an opinion, he held it as an 
indispensible part of his duty to deliver his 
sentiments impartially, and without any 
degree of national prejudice; if he was, 
therefore, freely to declare his mind, he 
must say, that numbers almost always en- 
sured victory. He should not speak of 
the conflicts in the early part of our naval 
history, nor even in the reign of Charles 
the 2nd, when the scene of action was 
confined to the narrow seas; when a Van 
Trump, @ De Ruyter, a Blake, a Monk, 
and a Sandwich, exhibited such andzing 
instances of skill in their profession ap 
personal resolution. The mode of making 
naval war, which prevailed at that period, 
differed much from every subsequent one: 
they made use of fire-ships, not so much 
to accelerate victory, as to destroy the 
human species. Like the cruel mode 
adopted in America, of employing savages 
wantonly to destroy their enemies, when 
the victory no longer depended on the 
carnage; when a ship was disabled, they 
sent a fire-ship to distress a disabled anta- — 
gonist, and to blow up the crew in the air. 
A very different mode of naval warfare be- 
gap to prevail at the Revolution, and has 
continued since to be adhered to; by 
which means, hostilities at sea, like those 
on Jand, have been conducted more con- 
formably to the dictates of humanity, and 
the laws of war established and acknow- 
ledged by the civilized nations of Europe. 
His grace entered into an investigation 
of the language of the noble lords in admi- 
nistration, relative to the presumed invin- 
cibility of the British navy, from whose 
assertions and opinions he begged leave 
entirely to dissent ; and wished to impress 
this very important truth on the House ; 
that be the courage of the British seamen 
ever so great, it was numbers and not skill 
or prowess that had made victory decide 
in our favour, unless in a very few instances 
indeed. His grace then entered into a 
long detail of proofs. In 1688, admiral 
lord Dartmouth, with a superior fleet, per- 
mitted the prince of Orange to pass by the 
Gunfleet, because he wished well to the 
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cause which that great man came to defend. 
The next year the affair off Bantry, on the 
coast of Ireland, shewed, that where the 
French were more numerous they became 
victorious. The year after again, off Bea- 
chy-head, the same cause produced a like 
ettect; the English fleet was vanquished ; 
they ran fur the Thames; and so great was 
the panic on that occasion, that they made 
to the river, and pulled up all the buoys, 
for tear the enemy would have pursued 
them. At La Hogue again, in 1692, the 
action in which the naval power of France 
was first broken, there the English had the 
superiority in point of number, in the pro- 
portion of 100 line of battle ships to 70. In 
1704 again, the numbers were equal; so 
was the fate of the day. So it was at Ma- 
laga. In later times, in the action off Tou- 
lon, in 1743, where he was present, the 
English fleet was superior, and though we 
did not gain a complete victory, we gained 
theday. The French convoyed the Spa- 
~ nish fleet safely into Barcelona, and, not- 
withstanding our utmost efforts, it was not 
m our power to prevent them. And here 
he wished to set the noble earl at the head 
of the Admiralty right, respecting his as- 
sertion, that a tifty-gun ship was not deem- 
ed of the line of battle; for he assured 
his lordship, that he commanded a ship of 
that rate off Toulon; that he was ordered 
into the line the day before the engage- 
ment, ordered out of it the next day, and 
again ordered into the line on the following 
day. In the engagement between Anson 
and Warren, and the French fleet, in which 
we proved victorious, in 1747, we had a 
superiority of 14 to 8; so we had in the 
succeeding engagement, between the pre- 
sent lord Hawke the next year. In 1759, 
inthe affair with Conflans, the force was 
pretty nearly equal: but then it did not 
come to a fair trial of skill, for the French 
admiral ran without waiting the event. 
The only instances within the period de- 
scribed, in which the mere skill and prowess 
of the English navy prevailed, were in two 
engagements, between admiral sir George 
Pocock and the French, in the East Indies, 
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men, and their number, &c. from which he 
drew this inference, that when we talked of 
insuring success, we should procure the 
only certain means of securing it ; that of a 
superiority in point of number of ships, 
fullness of compicment, weight of metal, 
&c. Was that the ‘case at present? 
Most certainly not. Our enemies were 
much more numerous and better manned. 

His grace then enumerated the various 
services for which our fleets would be 
wanting, in the case of a war. For the 
Mediterranean and Channel service, to 
protect our trade to the westward ; for the 
protection of the West India islands, East 
Indies, and the coast of Africa. He con- 
tended, and called upon the noble lord at 
the head of the Admiralty to contradict 
him, if he would pledge himself to the 
House, that 28 or 31, or even almost double 
the number of ships of the line, consider- 
ing the force now in the French and Spa- 
nish ports, would be sufficient to answer 
those different services. Supposing, with 
the noble lord, that instead of the 35 ships 
of the line for home defence, we had the 42 
spoken of, nay more, that every ship in 
commission, which, as he ‘understood, 
amounted to 51, he would desire to know, 
ifin the opinion of the noble lord, even that 
force would be sufficient to contend with 
the united strength of l'rance and Spain? 
He was sure the noble lord would not 
say so. 

As well as condemning the official ma- 
nagement of the navy, he highly arraigned 
the arrangements of the Admiralty board ; 
particularly in sending out eight ships of 
the line under a captain, while there were 
no less than 51 admirals on the list. This 
might be productive of some fatal conse- 
quences. If, as he understood, this fleet 
was sent to interrupt the commerce be- 
tween France and America; and if, in 
consequence of any such interruption, an 
engagement should ensue, and the eldest 
captain or commodore full in the action, 
the English fleet would probably be de- 
stroyed, for there being no regular com- 
mand established, the next captain, should 


when with equal numbers we proved vic- | his senior fall or be wounded, would not 


torious. 


He begged, however, not to be | know how to give the proper signals, and 


misunderstood; he believed the English | of course every thing must fall into the ut- 


seamen would do their duty, and, upon any 
thing near an equality, would conquer, 
when the fate of the day depended on those 
circumstances: but there were many other 
matters very foreign to those particular 
circumstances ; the cleanness of the ships, 


| 


most confusion. He added further, that 
besides the impropriety of trusting the 
command of a squadron to a captain, while - 
there were so many flag officers unem- 
ployed, the want of our frigates was most 
sensibly felt; for, instead of having frigates 


their state and condition, the health of the | stationed in the Bay, in order to pick up 
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the small American privateers, and to in- 
terrupt the illicit commerce carried on be- 
tween our colonies and France, we were 
obliged, at a great expence, and to very 
little purpose, to send our 74 son that 
service, where in ‘the present incle- 
ment season of the year, their sides were 
beating to pieces, one half of their crews 
distempered, and their stores, rigging, &c. 
going to ruin. | 

On the last head, respecting the frigates, 
his grace was equally strong and pointed. 

A want of frigates, was, in his opinion, 
much to be lamented. It was the great 
source of the calamities we felt, in relation 
to our commerce, and if a war should break 
Out, would be doubly felt. But it was not 
even the want of them, however great it 
might be, but the deception attempted to 
be put on the House by the papers on the 
table; those stated them at 34: whereas 
the truth was, that they amounted in reality 
to no more than 11, the rest being sloops, 
yachts, &c. He observed, if the deception 
was reprehensible, the purchase of several 
of them was much more so: they were 
bought from private persons at a most 
exorbitant price, upon what motives he 
would not pretend to determine; one of 
them in particular, now called the Pan- 
ther, formerly a cat in the northern trade, 
was purchased at the enormous sum of 
.7,000/. when, according to her tonnage, 
and real value, she was worth no more 
than 3,500/. at the most. So it was in 
several other instances, which, he said, he 
forbore to mention. 

His grace pointed out the absurdity and 
bad policy of using foreign timber in 
buildings and repairs; and if a trial was to 
be made, censured the conduct of those at 
the head of naval affairs, who, instead of 
making an experiment, ordered no less 
than 20 ships of the line at once to be re- 
paired by foreign timber. He said, that 
probably there was not one of those ships, 
if employed in actual service, that would 
not be found rotten and totally unfit for 
Service, as was the case with the Mars, 
which, after being under repair for three 
years, was obliged to be condemned, and 
ordered to be broke up, though she cost 
the nation upwards of 33,000/. He ob- 
tae that the noble lords opposite, when 
the weakness of our military defence was 
mentioned, said our navy was invincible. 
ei a aaa contended, that even superiority 
Mae not insure success, because unfore- 
a “vents, or cross accidents, might un- 

Pectedly tura the scale; much less so, 
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when France and Spain had a fleet nearly 
in the proportion of two to one. He 
begged, therefore, that the noble lord 
would make good his promise to that 
House and the public, that our fleet should 
be always superior to that of France and 
Spain united, which he had uniformly as 
serted was necessary; or fairly confess, 
that no such necessity extsted, and that 
consequently, with an inferior army and 
inferior fleet, a ruined trade and disinem- 
bered empire, we were nevertheless more 
than a match for the united power of the 
House of Bourbon. | 

He concluded with a severe reprehen- 
sion of administration, for their conduct 
towards their generals in America. He 
supposed the British troops were like the 
British seamen, they could not perform 


impossibilities. If they could prevail with 


equal numbers, it was as much as could be 
expected from them. General Howe was 
blamed for not conquering America; he 
was recalled, because he did not; they 
said, he was a most able general; with an 
army of 15,000 men he went to attack as 
great a general as himself, Mr. Washing- 
ton; he durst not attempt it, because the 
latter was strongly intrenched and advan- 
tageously posted. So it may be found in 
case of a war; the British admirals and 
sailors would do every thing that could be 
expected from brave and able seamen, but 
they could not perform impossibilities ; 
with good clean ships, well manned, and 
equal in numbers, they might come off vic- 
torious; but that was all that could be ra- 
tionally expected: and if one of the ablest 
seamen in this country, and one for whom 
the noble earl seemed to entertain the 
highest opinion (though a little man, yet 
possessing a great soul) were consulted, or 
interrogated at the bar, he would venture 
to answer that his reply would be ( without 
making himself responsible for events be- 
yond the power of human policy, and out 
of the reach of human prediction) that he 
hoped: the British fleet would always con- 
quer. His grace then moved the first of 
the following Resolutions : 

1. “ That it appears to this House, that 


83 of his Majesty’s ships and vessels of 


war, exclusive of fire-ships, bomb vessels, 
store ships, and small craft, bought up in 
America, have been employed there since 
the year 1774;°.that the complements of 
the above-said ships and vessela, marines 
included, amounted to 22,337 men; out of 
which number hate been lost by desertion 
1,969, by captivity 417, by death and ren- 
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dered unserviceable 1,928; and therefore 
that the whole loss of seamen and marines 
belonging to the above-said ships and ves- 
sels amounts to 4,514 men. 2. That 42 
ships of the Jine of battle are now in com- 
mission in Great Britain, and on home 
service. 3. That a considerable number 
of the said 42 ships of the line of battle 
are not manned, nor fit for sea. 4. That 
11 frigates, 14 sloops, and 11 cutters, are 
_ now in commission in Great Britain for 
home service, and that they are short of 
complement upon the hole number 397 
men. 5. That his Majesty’s ship Panther 
of 50 guns, and Andromeda frigate, are 
also in commission, but not manned; and 
that there are also in commission four of 
his Majesty’s yachts, mustering 159 men, 
seven store ships, six of which appear to 
Ahave been lately pone into the King’s 
service, and eight hired armed ships, of 
which no returns appear to have been 
made by the officers who command them.”’ 
The Earl of Sandwich directed his reply 
chiefly to two points; to a detection of 
some particulars stated by his grace, and 
to an eulogium on his own administration. 
On the first head, his lordship said, that 
the number of ships of war under lord 
Howe were mis-stated, for that 10 frigates 
had been sent to America since the last 
returns were made ; that the line of battle 
ships in commission were not 42, but 51; 
one of which being unfit for service, left 
50 of the line in commission; that was, 
85 completely manned, seven formerly in 
commission, to man which, we had already 
3,000 seamen and marines, and nine put 
in commission, since the papers were 
moved for. He contended, that 600 
men were 4 full war complement for a 
74; and that of course, if affairs should 
make it necessary, we should be able, in a 
few days, to proceed to sea with 42 ships 
of the line completely manned and equip- 
ed. On the second head, he said, when 
he came to preside at the Admiralty 
board, our navy was in a most ruinous 
condition: but that was not all; the 
point of ever being able to build or repair 
was despaired of, was given up. The 
ships built of green timber, in the heat of 
the late war, had all rotted. In such a 
state of national distress, what was to be 
done? He turned his thoughts seriously 
to the subject, and devised two expedients. 
He procured a Bill to be p » to re- 
strict the East India Company to build no 
more than a certain number of tons an- 
nually, (from 60,000 to 45,000); the 
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other was, to purchase foreign timber, and 
thereby break the monopoly of the timber 
merchants. Here his lordship deviated 
into a long detail, relative to the East In- 
dia Company, the iniquity of the ships 
husbands, &c. When he came to preside 
at the head of the Admiralty, the timber 
merchants had entered into a combination ; 
in consequence of which they not only 
raised the price of timber, but compelled 
the Company to take 17,000 loads of 
timber yearly more than they had any 
real demand for. He sentmediately saw 
the necessity of breaking this combination, 
between the timber merchants and ships 
husbands, to enhance the value of timber 
on one hand, and to rob the East India 
Company on the other; which was, in 
fact, to effect the ruin of the nation, and 


employ the Company as the instrument, 


merely to enrich a few avaricious, un- 
principled individuals. To puta stop to 
80 iniquitous a procedure, he was the 
means of carrying a Bill for restraining the 
tonnage of the East India Company, and 
reducing it from 60,000 tons and upwards, 
to 45,000, and ordered at the same time 
15,000 loads of foreign timber to be pur- 
chased: by which the combination was 
goon dissolved; when the timber mer- 
chants were deprived of their artificial 
vent in one instance with the Company, 
and discovered that the navy could be 
supplied independently of them in the 
other. By these means he had preserved 
the native timber from the ravages of the 
Company, and laid in such a stock of 
foreign timber, as had enabled us to pro- 
cure enough of native growth : so that in- 
stead of 18,000 load, which was the stock 
in hands at all the yards, we had now 
64,000 load, or a stock of three years con- 
sumption, in the space of a little more 
than six months. The advantages of 
which were, that we could, if occasion re- 
quired, not only build faster, but build of 
seasoned timber, not subject to the ravages 
of the salt water, worms, change of clis 
mates, &c. which green timber was always 
known to be. He said, it was ridiculous 
to affirm, that all foreign timber was bad, 
the contrary was notorious. If because it 
had failed in the repair of the Mars, that 
would be a reason to reprobate the use of 
it ; as well might we reprobate that of native 
growth, because ships built of native tim- 
ber rotted, which was the case in respect 
of the Ardent; yet, that single instance, 
which would be exactly similar te the in- 
ference made by the noble duke, would be 
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no good ata to conclude, that all 
English timber was bad, or subject to im- 


mediate decay. He reported several in- 
stances of foreign timber proving equal to 
the best of British growth; particularly 
the Foudroyant, taken from the French in 
1758, and at the end of 20 years had re- 
_ ceived but one repair, and now was as fine 


and sound a ship as any in the navy. The. 


same was the case with the Alarm, and 
another frigate, drove into Marseilles in 
distress, where they received a repair, and 
still continued in the best condition. 

His lordship confessed that the trade 
had suffered, but that inconvenience could 
not be remedied; it was a consequence of 
the mode of carrying on the war in Ame- 
rica: frigates were nece for that 
service; and if we could have had more 
te employ on the several stations alluded 
to by the noble duke, most surely our 
trade would have been better protected. 
He assured the noble duke, that he would 
not have employed large ships as cruizers 
in the Bay, if he could have helped it: 
but the alternative was not, will you or 
will you not use those vessels? but, will 
you use those or none? There was no ar- 
guing against necessity ; and though there 
was a want of frigates, for the reasons al- 
ready assigned, the deficiency was not so 
great as had been stated by the noble 
duke ; for notwithstanding there might 
be no more frigates on the immediate 
home service, there were no less than 50 
employed on other services, besides those 
stationed in America: but he denied that 
the want of cruizers had been the occasion 
of the rapid decline of the African trade. 
The fact was, that that branch of com- 
merce had been overdone; that the trade 
was on the decrease for several years be- 
fore the troubles with America broke 
out, and must be nearly in its present 
state if they never had. As soon, and 
as far as circumstances would admit, 
cruizers had been stationed in the proper 
latitude; admiral Young, at Barbadoes, 
had detached from his squadron a ship of 
considerable force for that purpose; ad- 
miral Dayrell, lately appointed to succeed 
him, had instructions of a similar nature; 
and if our trade had suffered, either in 
that, or any other quarter, no blame was 
imputable to him; it proceeded solely 
from the cause first assigned, that the fri- 
gates were necessarily destined to another 
service. But taking the facts to be just 
as his grace had stated them, he could 
giot deserve censure; he acted ministe- 
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tially; the measures were deliberated 
upon elsewhere; and if he did his duty, 
as obeying the orders he received, he was 
by no means responsible for the events. 

Earl Gower said, the delicate situation 
the noble earl who spoke last stood in, was 
a sufficient reason for his not putting a ne- 
gative on the resolution: for his part, he 
thought at so critical a period as the pre- 
sent, it would be extremely improper to 
expose the state of our navy to our foreign 
enemies. The proposed resolutions were 
totally unnecessary; and if eed to, 
though productive of no other ill, might 
be the occasion of throwing the people 
into a consternation, and create ill-feanded 
apprehensions. On this ground he should 
move, that the chairman do leave the 
char. : 

The Earl of Bristil. Though I have 
for some time been fully prepared for this 
particular stage of the enquiry ; though till 
within these three or four days,‘I have 
waited with great impatience to go into 
every branch of the navy; yet, my lords, 
I shall now forbear. The noble duke who 
first agitated this enquiry, has fully con- 
vinced me of the state of our forces at 
home and abroad, and of the enormous 
expence it has already been to this coun- 


try these three last years to so little pur- 


pose. And the noble duke who has opened 
this day’s business, respecting the navy, 
has done that in so able a manner, and 
so much coinciding with my own observa- 
tions upon it in general, that he has left 
me nothing to add; nor will I, my lords, 
by any thing I could say on the different 
branches which his grace has not men- 
tioned, let it go abroad, that we are on the 
eve of a war with France, I have been 
laying open to our enemies what we ought 
to conceal: but on the contrary, I will 
rather say, that I hope the navy of Eng- 
land may yet be put in such a state, as 
to resist and overcome all our enemies ; 
though, my lords, I should never have 
agreed with the noble duke in the address 
proposed to result from these resolutions, 
without an amendment, which should have 
been to have addressed his Majesty to put © 
his navy on the most respectable footing : 
but that as I had long seen the fate of every 
resolution in this enquiry, I should expect 
all to have a negative equally put on them, 
and therefore should content myself with 
doing what I thought I owed my country 
at this time. 

The Duke of Richmond said, though he 
had concluded his part of the enquiry, as 


Pal 
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to further detail, with the state of the 
army in America, he could not give a 
silent vote when he heard the deplorable 
state of the navy so ably and ‘so fully 
proved; and what was still more to be 
wondered at, when the noble Jord at the 
head of the Admiralty substantially ac- 
knowledged the facts, though he endea- 
voured to palliate them, or evade the 
conclusions, which they evidently admitted. 
It was the most reprehensible conduct 
imaginable, that ministers had adopted, 
in the course of the enquiry. In the 
former part of it, when the military force 
of this island was proved to be very short 
of the lowest peace establishment, the 
language from the other side, was, ‘* What 
our internal defence -may be, is of very 
little consequence. It is our navy we are 
to depend upon in the day of trial; it is 
our great national bulwark; it is invin- 
cible, and superior to any thing our na- 
tural enemies can bring against us. We 
are able to cope with the whole united 
force of the House of Bourbon. The more 
France and Spain know of our navy, the 
better: a thorough knowledge of its state 
is the best means of securing us against 
the designs of our enemies.”’ I recollect 
when a noble earl (Chatham), seemed to 
entertain even a doubt of the boastings of 
the noble earl at the head of the Admiralty, 
his lordship was almost hooted out of the 
House. What dowe hear this day? That 
all those doubts were well founded ; that 
all those boastings proceeded from misre- 
presentation. The noble earl (Gower) 
has told you so, in so many words. He 
has put a negative on the resolutions, not 
because they are not founded on truth, 
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but because they would be an avowal of | 


the naval insutliciency of this country. 


So, when the nation is proved not to be . 


in a proper state of military defence, you 
are told, your navy is your sole depen- 
dence. When that is enquired into, you 
are again told, its weakness must not be 
exposed ! 

He reminded the noble earl (lord Sand- 
wich) when upon a former occasion, the 
want of frigates, which he now confessed, 
was objected to, at the opening of the 
preceding session, as 87 of them was said 
to be then in America, his lordship re- 
pied, “ that we could, and would have 
87, or 90 more, to replace them.’”? On 
this ground, as well as the uniform lan- 
guage of the noble earl, by which he spe- 
cially pledged himself to that House, his 
lordship was answerable tor the conse- 


a respectable footing. 
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quences; and would probably be made 
amenable at the bar of the public. He 
concluded, by observing, that if parliament 
continued to disgrace itself, by upholding 
such an administration, it would necessa- 
rily fall into contempt; the certain conse- 
quence of which would be, national ruin. 
The Ear] of Sandwich said, the number 
of frigates, if he said they were 90, which 
he did not doubt, as the noble duke 
seemed to recollect his particular expres- 
sion so well, what he meant was, including 
every other service but that which lord 
Howe was concerned in; and he was clear 
that he was justified in saying so; for 
taking the number in th> West-Indies and 
Europe, they amoun.d to nearly 90. 
Here his lordship said, he must have re- 
course to the information, which he so 
often pressed on their lordships’ memory, 
relative to the state of the British navy, 
when he was called to preside at the Ad- 
miralty-board. He said, the ships in the 
heat of the war, being built in a hurry, of 
green timber, suddenly rotted, and were 
rendered useless ; which, with the scarcity 
of timber, rendered vain almost, all hopes 
of being able to put our navy once more 
upon a respectable footing.. However, 
having surmounted that obstacle, he turned 
his next attention to the guard ships, 
which instead of being of any use, were 
become a burden and disgrace to the ser- 
vice: rotten, useless vessels, not half man- 
ned, and half the crews unfit for service, 
in case of an emergency. He saw all 
this, and determined to turn this source 
of national weakness ‘and disgrace into a 
source of national strength. Instead, 
therefore, of wasting the public treasure, 
to no purpose, he put the guard-ships upon 
He ordered them 
to be always in a condition and state of 
repair, fit for immediate service; he in- 
creased their number to 17, and had three 
quarters, or nearly three quarters, of their 
complements of able prime sailors, always 
aboard; and managed matters so, that 
with the aid of a few days press, he had it 
always in his power to send 20 ships of 
the line to sea ata very short notice. His 
lordship adverted to something, which fell 
from the noble earl (of Bristol) in a former 
debate, whose professional abilities he 
highly extolled ; as importing that he 
would not trust himself aboard the ship 
(the Queen) destined for him. He could 
assure the noble earl, that he need not 
be afraid to trust himself aboard that ship ; 
for notwithstanding what he might have 
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heard to the contrary, she was completely 
equipped for sea, and every way ready 
for immediate service. If however, his 
lordship still retained any doubt, con- 
cerning her condition, he would soon give 
orders to have another vessel ready for 
him to hoist his flag aboard. 
_ The Earl of Bristol. 1 should not have 
risen again to trouble your lordships, but 
that I have been so applied to, and that 
I think it necessary to say something upon 
it, late as it is. But, my lords, as I shall 
always consider myself as last, so shall 
I suspend answering that part of the noble 
earl’s speech (lord Sandwich) until I have 
wiped off the imputation which his lordship 
unjustly has thrown upon as great and 
good an officer, as any in the world; to 
whom this country is so much obliged, 
and whom nothing his lordship or any 
other man can say, can stain. I mean lord 
Hawke. The noble lord tells us, when 
he came to the Board of Admiralty, he 
found the guard-ships all rotten, fitted with 
rotten stores, and not kept as if intended 
for service. My lords, this is such an im- 
pene on that great man’s character, as 
never will admit of. I had the honour 
of sitting at that board, at that time, with 
the present first lord of it: and I never 
understood that those were the reasons 
for changing those guard-ships. Those 
ships had been thought long enough in 
commission, and that others would be more 
proper ships, and might be better fitted 
as such; but the great reason of all was, 
that many of the captains had been their 
full three years, and that some practices 
had crept into some of them, which was 
necessary to be remedied, by paying them 
off. But this was no more a fault in lord 
Hawke, than if such were to happen now 
in some of the ships; and that the noble 
lord now at the board were to change the 
captains, or the ships. That as to ships 
of 74 guns, which his lordship says, 600 
men is more than a sufficient complement 
for, I can by no means acquiesce in that 
opinion. The last war I had 650 men in 
the Dragon, and which was not the largest 
class of ships of that rate; and I could 
have dispensed very well with fifty more. 
As to what his lordship has said of the 
Queen; I shall be always ready to serve 
my king and country when I am wanted ; 
but I will ever persist in my determination 
not to go aboard any ship so manned. 1 
abhor the present mode of ministers and 
their hirelings whispering away the cha- 
racters of their admirals and generals; 
(VOL. XIX. ] 


respecting the State of the Navy. 
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and suffering them to be run down, to save 
themselves, for not being capable of giving 
proper instructions. 1 will therefore men- 
tion those two brave officers, the Howes: 
better, nor more disinterested men, never 
served the King. How are they pulled to 
pieces, without cause! Had I not expe- 
rience of the cruel fate of a great, and I 
will say, brave admiral, that of admiral 


“Pyne, who was sent out with a fleet so 


insutticient for the purpose, and who fell 
a sacrifice to screen an infamous ministry ? 
My lords, I will be no scape-goat for any 
administration ; let me go out with proper 
ships, properly manned, and I will defy all 
ministers whatever, and will be answerable 
for the rest. . 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the chairman leave the chair: Con- 
tents, 64; Not-contents, 26. The House 
being resumed, the Resolutions were all 
put and negatived. 


Debate in the Lords on the American 
Conciliatory Bills.] March 5. Previous 
to the order of the day being read, 

The Duke of Grafton rose. He said 
he must trouble their lordships with a few 
words, relative to a matter exceedingly 
important for the House to be aware of, 
before they began a debate upon the Bills 
which had passed the other House, and 
upon which the fate of this country mate- 
rially depended. He had a question to 
put to the lords in office, which it was 
their duty to reply to without reserve, 
and which, from the respect he entertained 
for their lordships, he should hold himself 
blameable, were he not at that particular 
moment to agitate. His grace then said, 
that a hon. kinsman of his (Mr. Fox) 
had received information, that the court 
of France had actually signed a treaty of 
commerce with the deputies of the Ame- 
rican Congress; that his kinsman had _ 
communicated that information to no 
other person but himself, and that it had 
made so strong an impression on his mind 
from the channel through which it came, 
that if the two secretaries of state, and the 
whole cabinet council, were to declare the 
contrary, they could not do away that con- 
viction which he felt of its being matter of 
fact. His kinsman had in the other House 
of Parliament put the question to the mi- 
nister of that place, who had given an 
evasive answer, but the matter was of too 
important @ nature, and at that time too 
immediately critical, to be passed over in 
silence. Some explanation was due to 

[3 Hf] 
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their lordships, previous to their entering 
into debate upon Bills, the effect of which 
altogether depended on the drift of that 
explanation; he therefore hoped one or 
other of the secretaries of state would rise, 
and give their lordships that information 
on the subject, which they had an un- 
doubted right to be masters of. If the 
information was true, it was absurd to in- 
sult parliament, with the appearance of 
reconciliation, that was no longer practi- 
cable. If ministers replied in the affirma- 
tive, they were culpable in the highest 
degree, in concealing intelligence of so 
important a nature from parliament; and 
under the cover of that concealment, lead- 
ing it into measures of futility and public 
' dishonour. If they reply in the negative, 
their conduct was still, if possible, more 
reprehensible, their incapacity more glar- 
ing, in being entirely wanting in that spe- 
cies of information, which it was the duty 
of their stations to procure. His grace 
desired the House to recollect, that it was 
on the 5th of March, he put this question 
to the King’s ministers. 

Viscount Weymouth said, the noble 
duke had himself assigned a sufficient rea- 
son for the silence of every lord in office, 
by declaring, that if they and the whole 
cabinet denied the fact, and that in ever so 
explicit a manner, he would not be con- 
vinced, nor give up his belief of it. Re- 
spect, however, to their lordships, and that 
duty which he always conceived, he was 
bound to discharge, by giving them every 
possible satisfaction respecting all sorts of 
questions in his power to answer, and fit 
to be answered, would not suffer him to 
remain silent; he had, indeed, heard of 
the treaty from out-door report, and he 
had heard that an hon. gentleman in ano- 
ther place had asked the minister the 
question, and received a satisfactory an- 
ewer, With regard to what the duke had 
thrown out, the most convincing way of 
reply would be not tu argue upon it, but 
to come immediately to the point, for 
which reason he would fully and fairly 
speak toit; he did therefore, in the plain- 
est and most precise manner, assure their 
lordships, that he knew not of any such 
treaty having been signed or entered into, 
between the court of France and the de- 
duets the Congress, and he hoped their 
ordships would not fail to remember, that 
It was on the 5th of March likewise, that 
he stood up in his place, and declared he 
knew nothing of any such treaty, nor had 
May authenuc information of any such 
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treaty being either in contemplation or 
existence. 

The Duke of Grafton said, the noble 
viscount had not explicitly replied to his 
question ; that the noble viscount took it 
up at the time that it was mentioned by 
his hon. kinsman in the lower House; 
that many days had elapsed since, more 
than sufficient for ministers to have ascer- 
tained the fact; that ifthey had not got at 
the truth of a matter so exceedingly im- 
portant to be known at this pressing 
crisis, it must appear to all the world that 
the King of Great-Britain was served by 
the most shamefully ignorant and unin- 
formed ministry that ever undertook the 
management of public affairs. His grace 
again enforced the idea of its being true 
that such a treaty had been signed, and 
urged the King’s servants to tell the House 
all they knew respecting it. | 

Viscount Weymouth declared, that the 
noble duke, by mentioning his hon. kins- 
man having put the question in the lower 
House, naturally obliged him to recur to 
that point of time. That he had precisely 
and plainly stated a fact, namely, that he 
really knew not a word of any such treaty 
having been signed. 

The order of the day for the second 
reading of the American Conciliatory Bills, 
was then read. 

The Earl of Radnor said, this country 
was wrong in the out-set, and hitherto 
continued obstinately to persevere in im- 
policy and injustice. What the effect of 
the present Bills might be, he did not pre- 
tend to determine. We had no right to 
tax unrepresented America. The idea 
was no less absurd and unjust, than the 
event had hitherto proved disgraceful 
and unprosperous. Englishmen, as they 
carried their rights with them, on their 
first migration, so they retained the 
spirit, resolution, and firmness of English- 
men, in bravely asserting and main- 
taining those rights. The constitution 
declared, in so many words, that no Eng- 
lishman can be taxed but by his own 
consent. It has been the language of all 
ages, since the first foundation of the mo- 
narchy. The most weak, cruel, despotic, 
and ambitious monarchs have acceded to 
this doctrine, as a first principle, not di- 
rectly to be controverted, though’ they 
have often attempted to evade it. They 
acknowledged the general rule, and never 
ventured further than to state exceptions 
to it. Apply this reasoning to the claims 
of this country, and see whether they can 
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stand an instant; certainly not. The 
mode adopted was ingenious and plausible. 
The King, by his prerogative, pretends to 
no such right; he is no farther concerned 
than as one of the branches of the legisla- 
ture in asserting it. By whom are sub- 
jects to be taxed? By parliament alone. 

f, then, parliament is solely vested with 
the power of levying taxes, who shall deny 
that power, or refuse to pay those taxes? 
But here it is clearly perceivable, that a 
constitutional power is misapplied in the 
most gross manner, and that, too, on an 
idea the most preposterous that ever en- 
tered into the mind of man. 

America, say the friends of thisargument, 
is renresented in England; that is, the 
name of representation is held out, while no 
essential quality of representation is pre- 
served. The repeal of the Stamp Act, how- 


ever, put an end to this solemn mockery of | mencement of the present reign. 


every appearance of common sense and 
common justice; virtual representation 
was given up; and the next year a more 
rational, though an equally unjust claim, 
was set up, the curious distinction between 
internal and external taxation. The su- 


premacy of this country, the monopoly of ; confidence of the governed. 


the trade of America, were to be secured ; 
but by what means? By port-duties, for 
the purpose of raising a revenue. Here, 
it is plain, the principle was the same, 
though the mode was varied. Who could 
say, if you laid on one duty and it had 
been acquiesced in, but you might lay on 
a hundred, and that to any extent, and on 
what commodities you pleased? The 
principle of both was equally erroneous ; 
no alternative remained, but that the co- 
lonies should tax themselves, or be slaves. 
These, he said, were his sentiments from 
the beginning, as well when he had the 
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spect to their several measures. Amongst 
the most leading of those, were the Acts 
of coercion, passed during the four last 
years; and, as the epitome of the whole, 
that infamous Bill the Quebec Act, b 
which the bloody and senseless supersti- 
tions of the church of Rome were estas 
blished in so wide an extent of the British 
empire; and our Protestant colonies, as it 
were, hemmed in on every side by a peo- 
ple inimical to them on account of reli- 
gion. This preference given to strangers 
and Papists, who, by the Act alluded to, 
were rendered rivals to them, though no 
other provocation had been given, was 
sufficient, in his opinion, to alienate the 
\affections of the colonies from the parent 
state; but it was no more than a leading 
feature in that system of despotism, in- 
troduced into our counsels since the com- 
A 
system designed to procure submission in 
every instance in which executive govern- 
meéent was concerned. A submission in 
religious, as well as civil matters, and all 
made subservient to the will of the go- 
vernors, not the happiness, prosperity, or 
Absolute 
supremacy, and absolute submission, were 
the great objects of the reigning politics 
for some years past; but, thank God! 
that system, however seemingly perma- 
nent, was at the eve of a sudden dissolu- 
tion. Its fate was on the point of being 
determined: and while he was up, he 
could not avoid congratulating their lord- 
ships and his country, that in the midst of 
their calamity, they had the consolation to - 
reflect, that the resistance of America 
would be the great means of prolonging 
those national liberties which, in point of 
constitutional effect, though not of form, 


honour of a seat in the other House, as | had been nearly extinguished, and must 


now, and he should die in them. 


He was | in the end have been overthrown, but for 


conscious that they were Sey just, ex- | the exalted virtues and heroic spirit of 


pedient, and constitutional. protest, 


their brethren on the other side of the At- 


said he, I have acted throughout uprightly, | lantic. He did not rise to make a per- 


to the best of my judgment; and I appeal 
to’'God for the sincerity of my declarations, 
to whom I hold myself accountable for my 
public as well as private conduct. 

The English constitution binds no man, 
’ farther than by his own consent; and I 
fairly apply the argument to legislation as 
well as taxation. His lordship, from spe- 
culative reasoning, adverted to facts; and 
shewed, in a variety of instances, the 
cruelty, folly, injustice, and even irreli- 
gious conduct of ministers. These se- 
veral charges he maintained, by a retro- 


‘ clently humbled ; pri 


sonal attack upon ministers. He la- 
mented the cause of his rising in some 
particulars as much as any noble lord pre- 
sent. Ministers, he presumed, may have 
been deluded or misled themselves. He 
reproached none. If some had acted 
from motives of pride or falee ambition, 
he did not accuse nor insult the m in their 
ideal schemes of folly; they ere suff- 

le had had a fall. If 
any had conceived high expfectations of 
conquest, it was needless to emind them 
that they had ingloriously failed. And if 
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revenge was the great motive of their con- 
duct, even the very persons whom they 
had endeavoured to exterminate or lead in 
chains, must pity them in their present 
humiliating mortified state, suing for par- 
don at the foot of a triumphant enemy ; 
if it was not rather a just punishment for 
having suffered so black a passion to be 
one of the leading motives of their con- 
duct. On the whole, he thought, that 
the concessions now made, considering 
the inglorious circumstances which ac- 
companied them, would terminate as in- 
effectually towards procuring reconcilia- 
tion, as they were every way disgraceful. 

The Duke of Richmond called upon 
some of the King’s servants to explain to 
the House the reasons of their silence, 
and why they had abandoned all their 
former high-sounding terms of the su- 
premacy of parliament, and unconditional 
submission, and now came to sue to Ame- 
rica for peace? Such a silence, he ob- 
served, was unprecedented in the annals 
of parliament. 
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they were synonimous terms. Who, then, 
were to be the real negociators, or the in- 
structors of those who would be appointed 
to negociate? Most assuredly those very 
ministers who had been the persecutors 
and oppressors of America! Was it pro- 
bable, then, that the Americans would 
treat, or hold any communication with 
commissioners thus instructed? If any 


-man could believe it,’ he pitied his cre- 


dulity. Can the Americans expect jus- 
tice or good faith, from the very persons 
who have heaped upon them the most un- 
heard of cruelties, and unprecedented 

pressions; who have acted with a perfidy 


| unparalleled, and with an insolence not to 


be endured ? 

The noble duke read the Declaration of 
American Independence by the Congress; 
and after commenting on it paragraph by 


| paragraph, appealed to ministers, whether 


they meant to concede the several points 


| therein set forth, or subscribe to the ge- 
. neral assertions therein contained ? 
| Declaration asserted, that the King was a 


This 


The Earl of Suffolk replied, that he did ' tyrant; complained that troops had been 


not hear any thing specially urged against 
the Bills; when he did, it would be time 
‘ enough for him to combat the objection. 
The Duke of Richmond rose again, he 
said, to deprive the noble earl of the be- 
nefit of this apology. He had little more 
expectations of peace being eifected by 
the present Bills, than from any of the 
ane measures adopted by ministers. 
e was convincefl, that nothing solid was 
‘intended; that the Bills were framed with 
a design to divide America on one side, 
‘and to keep up appearances with those 
who supported the measures of govern- 
ment here at home. He did not assert 
this on any vague, speculative imagination, 
that ministers, though they had changed 
their measures, stil] retained their former 
sentiments; he reasoned from the Bills 
themselves. ‘The preamble of the com- 
missioners Bill was the strongest evidence 
of the truth of what he asserted. It said, 
that all the troubles had originated in mis- 
representation—of what? Of the very 
doctrines ¢ontained in the Bill itself, 
which maintained the supremacy of this 
country in its fullest extent. He said, 
though there existed no other pbjcction 
to the measure, the vesting in the crown 
the appointment of the commissioners was 
sufficient to defeat tle whole scheme, al- 
lowing government to be perfectly sin- 
cere. It was ridiculous, in this instance, 
to separate the crown from ministers: 


sent and quartered among them without 
their consent; that the Admiralty courts 
were a grievance; that Acts suspendin 
those of their respective assemblies ha 
been passed in the British parliament; 
thatthe King having acted tyrannically, 
they had justly withdrawn themeelves from 
his allegiance; that the judges enjoying 
their offices during pleasure, were thereby 
rendered dependent on the crown, &c. In 
short, his grace, at the end of every sen- 
tence, put the question to ministers, whe- 
ther in any, all, or which instance, they 
would instruct their commissioners to as- 
sent, acknowledge, or ratify, on the part 
of the king and parliament, those several 
assertions and claims? 

After condemning that part of the De- 
claration, which branded the King asa ty- 
rant, for whose virtues, he said, he enter- 
tained the highest opinion, his grace pro- 
ceeded to shew the reasons why se inde- 
cent and disrespectful a language was 
adopted by the Congress. This was no 
other but the very improper and unconsti- 
tutional use which had been made of the 
King’s name from the beginning, and pre- 
vious to the present unhappy contest. 
He athirmed that this was evident, in 
almost every measure which ministers 
thought fit to adopt. Out of a great 
number, he should select two, and submit 
to their lordships, whether the charge was 
well founded. ‘The first was in the circu- 
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Jar letter, written by the noble lord (Hills- 
borough) at the head of the American 
department, dated Whitehall, 13th of May, 
1769, in which that noble lord, in behalf 
of himself and the other members of the 
cabinet, promised not in the name of the 
alco but in that of the King: “ His 
ajesty’s present administration—his Ma- 
jesty's present servants—his Majesty re- 
tes upon your prudence and fidelity—it is 
hi: Majesty’s intention, &c. that no fur- 
ther taxes for the purpose of raising a 
revenue shall be laid on the colonies.” 
Here, said his grace, the King’s word was 
specially pledged for what he could not 
constitutionally perform. It was not com- 
petent to the King to lay on, or remit any 
tax; when, therefore, the promise came 
to be performed, the colonies looked to 
their sovereign for the performance of it ; 
but ministers having shifted, by so doing 
rendered themselves further irresponsible ; 
and this may account in some measure for 
the very unbecoming language which per- 
vades the whole pertormance I have been 
Yeading. Again, in consequence of the 
same circular letter, in which is contained 
this remarkable expression, to the several 
governors, * The King trusts toa full and 
explicit explanation of his sentiments;” 
what did lord Botetourt tell the council 
and House of Assembly of the colony of 
Virginia, in support of the promises con- 
fained in the said letter? Nothing less 
than “ that his Majesty would rather for- 
feit his crown, than keep it by deceit.” 
After asserting, that his Majesty had 
lost the affection of his American subjects, 
by the daring, perfidious, and unconstitu- 
tional language of ministers, he said he 
would state a remarkable instance of the 
temerity of one of them. He said, the 
Journals of the House would be the most 
undoubted documents in proof of what he 
was about to state. It was on the 18th of 
May, 1770,when the very same administra- 
tion as that which now directed the affairs of 
this country were in power, that he moved 
several Resolutions, expressing a censure 
of the same noble lord ( Hillsborough) and 
that on the very specific ground, chiefly, 
which he had now stated.* What was the 
conduct of the noble lord? Very different 
indeed from that of the noble earl at the 
head of the Admiralty on a recent occasion. 
He did not desire, as that noble earl did, 
the friendly aid of his noble friend (lord 
. Gower) to do what his own delicacy would 
(ne eae 
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not permit him, that of moving the previ- 
ous question, to get rid of the resolutions. 
Na, the noble ear! then at the head of the 
American department, had the modesty 
himself to move an adjournment. 

His grace said, as to the whole measure, 
he feared it would miscarry, for the rea- 
sons already assigned. This being his 
opinion, if his advice was taken, he would 
recommend to withdraw the troops. Ame- 
rica still retained an affection for this 
country. He had great reason to believe, 
that it would be the interest of the colonies 
to give us a preference in point of com. . 
merce. Such a commercial intercourse 
would be no less advantageous to them 
than to us. The experience of the last 
two or three years shewed, they could not 
do without British commodities ; they had 
them, though through new channels; and 
one of the most intelligent merchants in 
the city (Mr. Glover) assured him, that 
whether friends or enemies, they could 
not supply themselves with several of the 
commodities they wanted, so well else- 
where. It was certainly the interest of 
both countries to live on terms of amity.’ - 
If his advice were taken, sooner than ha- 
zard a farther continuance of the war, he 
would recommend to declare America in- 
dependent, because he feared we must 
consent to it at last; however, if it was. 
the sense of the House, that the experi- 
ment of treaty should be tried, he had no 
objection. If, on the other hand, Ame- 
rica should prove implacable from the 
cruelties she fad suffered, and the injuries 
she had sustained, and should make a come 
mercial treaty with France in preference 
to England, even in that case, he would 
much rather withdraw the troops, and 
leave that country -to act according to its 
own pleasure, than continue the war, in 
order to recover what we had lost by our 
own imprudence and pérnicious counsels. 

The Earl of Hillsborough said, that the 
noble duke had made a personal attack 
upon him, by no means well founded. He 
never used the King’s name in an impro- 
per, incongutatonal aianner ; he appealed 
in particular to the letter now mentioned, 
and begged it might be read. [It was read 
by the clerk.] He complained how cruelly 
and unjustly he had been attacked ; and 
appealed to their lordships, whether there 
was a single passage in that letter, which 
could justify the imputation thrown upon 
him by the noble duke, of his mentioning 
the measures proposed by the King’s ser- 


vants, as solely the King’s measures, or 
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personally ascribable to him. He never 
wished to shelter his conduct, as a minister, 
behind the name of a king. Those who 
acted with him knew the contrary. If 
any doubt remained, relative to the fair 
interpretation of that letter, its true com- 
ment must be the King’s speech, which 
accompanied it, and wasinclosed in it. In 
that his Majesty’s sentiments, relative to 
the affairs of America, were laid open; 
and it could hardly be supposed, that mi- 
nisters would, or that governors dare pledge 
themselves, for any measure contradictory 
to that speech. 

His lordship affirmed, that he never en- 
tertaineda second opinion respecting Ame- 
rica. He always thought, and should ever 
think, that the supreme power of the em- 
pire was vested in the legislature of this 
country; and if a diderence of opinion, 
upon the principle of those Bills, should 
cause a division, he should give one more 
proof that he had not deserted his princi- 
ples. He said, that nothing but necessity 
could justify the present Bills, and that too 
of such a nature, as caused a necessity of 
concealing it. He had every reason to 
think that administration had not deserted 
their principles, though they had changed 
their measures; and that while they pro- 
posed the present, they proposed them 
with shame. They blushed when they 
found themselves compelled, as it were, to 
adopt them, and that from reasons which, 
perhaps, could not be properly or safely 
declared. He blushed himself, nay more, 
he felt for the honour of his much-injured 
country, which had, on the present occa- 
, sion, felt this the most disgraceful day she 
ever experienced. On the whole, how- 
ever, such as the Bills were, he should not 
oppose them, unless the mere question of 
principle should come into discussion, and 
bring on a division; because, be our mis- 
fortunes what they may, which he chiefly 
attributed to a want of alacrity, firmness, 
' and decision of the ministers, he would 
rather confide in the present ministers than 
any other. 

The Duke of Richmond contended, that 
the first passage in the circular letter per- 
sonally referred to the King, as an indivi- 
dual distinguished from his servants; and 
when the intentions of the King’s minis- 
ters, of not meaning to lay further taxes 
for the purpose of raising a revenue, and 
to repeal the port duties upon commercial’ 
principles follow, the King’s servants are 
therein described as only acting by the 
order, and under the influence of their 
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sovereign; but if any doubt remained of 
the true import and politica] construction 
of the speech and the letter, the private 
instructions which accompanied both might 
be easily guessed by that passage in lord 
Botetourt’s speech to the council and 
house of burgesses of the province of Vir- 
ginia, where his lordship tells them, ‘< that 
his Majesty would rather forfeit his crown, 
than keep it by deceit.” It was, there- 
fore, the delusion and deceit of ministers, 
which the Congress in their declaration 
of independence, mistakenly imputed to 
the King. It was upon this ground that 
his Majesty was first dethroned from the 
dominion he held over their hearts and af- 
fections. This was the circumstance on 
which, he presumed, more than any other, 
the people of America withdrew their al- 
legiance. I£ ministers had acted. cruelly, 
if parliament had acted oppressively, the 
right of the crown could never have come 
into controversy. The farthest they ever 
pretended to go, was to say, ‘ we shall 
readily submit to be governed by the same 
king, but we will be bound by no laws 
which we do not consent to, no government 
we cannot controul.”” They took the mat- 
ter up upon principles of genuine Whig- 
gism, as distinguished from Toryism. The 
Tories of 1688 said, the king had abdi- 
cated; the Whigs, that he had deserted 
his crown, and thereby left the people at 
liberty to establish what form of. governr 
ment they pleased. So, in the present in- 
stance, as soon as the King made war 
upon the whole body of his subjects in 
America, they began to reason like the 
Whigs ‘of England. They said, though 
unjustly, that he was a tyrant; that he 
had deserted the government, and forfeit- 
ed his dominion over them as sovereign, 
apd that of course they were at liberty to 
institute another in its stead. | 

The Earl of Suffolk answered the point 
of inconsistency, charged on him and the 
rest of the King’s servants, in relation to 
the present Bills. He said, it was a new 
doctrine in politics, which was supposed to 
bind a man to the same conduct in all pos- 
sible situations. He always understood 
that ministers, indeed all men, suited and 
shaped their conduct to circumstances, 
events and exigencies. -Were it other- 
wise, no person would be a free agent ; he 
would, indeed, possess the powers of dis- 
crimination and judgment to no purpose, 
if he was forbid the exercise of them, and 
only permitted to retain the liberty of act- 
ing wropg- He was free to acknowledge 
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that he once entertained a very different 
opinion from the measures now offered to 
theic lordships’ consideration. He thought, 
as we had a right, so we should have exer- 
cised the right of every species of govern- 
mental controul over America. Hethought, 
in maintenance of that right, we were jus- 
tified in compelling the colonies to acknow- 
ledge it. He had every reason to think, 
that as we had the means of compulsion, 
the issue of the dispute would have been 
correspondent to those means. He was 
convinced now, that it was every way more 
wise to depart from this plan, in some'in- 
stances, and concede, than persist in it; 
yet in all this he could perceive no con- 
tradiction; circumstances had materially 
changed, and so had his opinion: but as to 
those he first acted upon, he still thought 
them right; and was willing to believe the 
measures adopted in consequence of them 
must have succeeded, had it not been from 
some untoward accidents that could nei- 
ther be foreseen, nor provided against. It 
had been strongly relied upon in debate, 
that America would spurn the offers held 
out in those Bills, For his part, he was of 
a very different opinion. Hehad the most 
undoubted information, that the Ameri- 
cans were in the greatest distress, and 
would therefore embrace any reasonable 
Ne eet of peace and civil security. 

ut supposirg that the colonies should re- 
fuse to treat, he could assure their lord- 
ships, that this nation had still powerful 
resources in men and money; and he 
trusted, a spirit equal to the maintaining 
of their rights, and the asserting of their 
honour against every power of every kind, 
who dared to withhold one, or insult the 
other. He so far agreed with the noble 
duke, that the concessions in the Bills 
were not intended to go so far as to con- 
cede the dependency of the colonies on 
Great Britain; for if the former persisted 
in their claim of independency, he could 
assure his grace, it would never be ad- 
mitted. 

Earl Temple said, he came down to ex- 
Press his highest indignation and contempt 
of the measure contained in the present 
Bills ; especially the commissioners Act, 
which was a pretended copy of that, tor 
impowering the crown, in the reign of 
queen Anne, to appoint commissioners to 
treat, relative to an unidn between Eng- 

and and Scotland. But what was the 
tenor and spirit of the Act now on the 
oes Why, the powers of the commis- 
‘Oners were defined; the terms were pro- 
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claimed ; the point in issue was given up; 
taxation expressly, and supremacy by im- 
plication; and upon what grounds? Be- 
fore we know that the other party would 
even so much as treat, you tell America 
your terms; you give them up so much 
certain: you encourage them to look for 
more. Will they not at least hold you to 

our promise? Are they not at liberty to 
insist for as much as they please? And 
even if the fate of war should, after a 
long and ruinous contest, declare in our 
favour, are not you, as a matter of right, 
bound to your first engagement? What 
was just, fair, and equitable, can never 
change its nature; so that by disclosing 
your plan, you leave America to demand 
any thing she may think proper, and bind 
yourselves, should the colonies refuse, to 
fight, not for your rights, which are al- 
ready given up in this Bill, but for what- 
ever America may chuse to ask. His lord- 
ship contended, that no similar instance 
existed in the history of negotiation. The 
Bills carried with them certain ruin to this 
country; or were merely meant to deceive 
the other. Onthe other hand, if commis- 
sioners were armed with full powers to 
treat, without disclosing the real intentions 
of parliament, offers might be indifferently 
made, and each party having agreed, on 
certain fundamental points, might then, 
after consulting their principals, be armed 
with new and sufficient powers to bring 
the treaty to a fair and full conclusion. 
He was against the Bill in point of prin- 
ciple; but even if he were not, this mode 
adopted, of informing those with whom you 
were to treat, with the great outlines of 
your plan, was a sufficient reason with him 
for giving the Bill his most hearty negative. 
Whatever the real disposition of the 
House might be, he could not tell: but 
whether or not a division should take’ 
place, he took this opportunity of acquaint- 
ing their lordships, that he had called upon 
a noble friend of his that morning, who, as 
the last act of his political life, learning he 
was coming down, gave him his proxy, and 
desired he might give it against the Bill. 
The noble lord to whom he alluded, he 
said, was lord Milton. 

His lordship said, he believed America 
had aimed at independency from the be- 
ginning. He was assured by an hon. rela- 
tion of his, now deceased (the late Mr. 
Grenville) and he knew it to be so, that 
he applied to the people of America 
through the channel of their friends in the 
city, to assist in what manner might prove 
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agreeable to them, towards relieving this 
country from a proportionate share of the 
burdens, according to their means, which 
had been necessarily incurred in defend- 
ing them in the course of the late war, 

revious to his proposing the Stamp Act: 
But after several communications and let- 
ters on the subject between the persons 
concerned, the colonics absolutely refused 
to contribute, in any manner, a single shil- 
ling. He had another strong reason to 
confirm him in the same way of thinking, 
that was, the pointed observations con- 
tained in the letters attributed to M. Mont- 
calm, which indeed bear the stamp of pre- 
diction, more than hypothetical reasoning. 
The authenticity of those letters had been 
often disputed; but he could afirm, that 
he saw them in manuscript, among the 

apers of a minister now deceased, long 
hetove they made their appearance in print, 
and at a time when American indepen- 
dency was in the contemplation of a very 
few persons indeed. His lordship, after 
imputing to administration every mischief, 
which folly, ignorance, temerity, and pol- 
troonery, were capable of effecting, charged 
them directly, in the present tustance, 
with -downright imposition. Ile asked 
them, what possible good could result from 
the present Bills, if what was generally, 
nay universally, believed without doors was 
true?) He meant the famous manifesto 
issued by the American agents in France 
in December, 1776, in which they specially 
declare themselves independent of Great 
Britain, renounce all future connexion 
with us, and inform the several sovereign 

owers in Europe, particularly those of 
Faince: Spain, Germany and Prussia, that 
they intended to send ambassadors, as free 
and independent states, and hold out to 
them, as an encouragement, those general 
advantages which may be derived froma 
commerce to be carried on with a mer- 
cantile and trading people, and the reci- 
procal interest arising from such an inter- 
course. He asked the ministers, if they 
knew any thing of this public declaration 
and invitation?) And no answer being re- 
turned, he observed, that he was convinced 
ministers were better acquainted with the 
Book of Numbers, than the Book of Wis- 
dom. His lordship, after condemning 
ministers for raising the spirit of the nation, 
relative to the new levies, and letting it 
down by this disgraceful measure, which, 
he said, went to throw this country, its par- 
liament, and the people at large, at the 
feet of the deputies of the Congress, Messrs. 
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Franklin and Deane, represented minise 
ters, as if the act of doing homage to 
those personages in sack-cloth and ashes. 
Thepresent Bills, said he, are so disgraceful 
in every point in which they are to be 
viewed, that ventt summa dics may now be 
unhappily applicd to the glory of this 
country! The late lord Granville predicted ~ 
that such a day would come: but nothing 
short of the most rooted folly, and the 

most abject cowardice in ministers, could 

have accelerated it so rapidly. With re- 

gard to the right of Great Britain to exact 

a revenue from America, I never enter- 

tained a doubt of it, nor that the colonies 

secretly looked forward to independency. 

The letters I have already alluded to prove 

it; it is ridiculous, therefore, to argue, 

that America had no such view, till com- 

pelled to it by the rigour of this country. 

On the whole, his lordship predicted, that 

the present Bills, if passed, would prove 

ineffectual. The commissioners who should 

act under them would be treated with con- 

tempt; and the national character would 

be additionally disgraced. While he repro- 

bated the pusillanimity and obstinacy of 
adininistration, he lamented the fallen 

condition of this country; reduced, in 

their hands, to make a public offer of 
terms, without knowing whether those 

terms would be accepted; men who had 

shewn to the whole world they were in- 

capable of conducting a war; and were 

now preparing tu give another proof of 
their incapacity, by shewing they do not 

know how to make peace. 

The Bishop of Peterboroush (Dr. John 
Hinchcliffe), after assuring the House, 
that he had determined, while measures 
of coercion were pursued, not to trouble 
their lordships again with the vain repeti- 
tion of his objections, added—But solicitous 
as I have ever been for reconciliation, 
upon the best terms, which from time to 
time could be had with America; I cannot 
but congratulate your lordships on this 
concurrence of our sentiments, that peace 
with our colonics is acknowledged to be, 
according to the expression of a noble lord 
in office, highly proper, at Ivast, if not, as 
another noble earl, a friend to administra- 
tion, declares, absolutelv necessary. It ne- 
verthcless appears to me, there is but too 
much reason to apprehend, that the wise 
dom which our experience has purchased 
at the price of so much blood and treasure, 
may still prove abortive, from the vam 
imagination, that America, circumstanced 
as she is now, will be induced to treat at 
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all, while the sword is drawn against her, 
and while the terms of reunion, are, after 
the commissioners shall have approved 
them, to be still left subject to the con- 
troul of parliament. It was this claim of 
parliament to judge of the sufficiency of 
the contributions, which principally caused 
the former propositions to be rejected; 


and while the least uncertainty remains, 


whether the concessions mutually agreed 
upon, will finally be satisfactory and con- 
clusive, I cannot see how it is reasonable 
to expect, that there can be, on the part 
of America, that degree of confidence, 
which is the only foundation of peace. I 
submit these doubts to your lordships’ 
consideration, on a supposition, that Ame- 
rica is not yet formally connected with 
France: snould that be the case, as a no- 
ble duke has assured us it is; all delibera- 
tion on these propositions, is, I fear, vain 
and nugatory: the circumstances of our 
situation call your attention to matters of 
more immediate concern; nor is tlie ques- 
tion, whether we are to give up all hopes 
of regaining America by the sword, but 
how we are to get our troops back again 
in safety? But, if haply, America is still 
at liberty to treat with us, the only way of 
doing it effectually is to acquire her con- 
fidence, by giving her first every testimony 
of our own. Is it possible to expect she 
will consent to such a peace, as we may 
think honourable, unless she is first con- 
_vinced, we no longer mean hostilities? 
The propositions, worded as they are, 
mean to imply acknowledgment of Great- 
Britain’s supremacy. A noble earl has 
said, that the Americans do virtually re- 
nounce their independence, if they con- 
sent at all to treat with the commissioners. 
I cannot, therefore, but observe, that these 


propositions do at the same time admit, 


that independence is not (as it has been 
often asserted to be) the general and main 
object of America. I am, indeed, per- 
- suaded, that it was not so from the begin- 
ning ; and I do firmly believe, that there 
Is still among those descendants of Eng- 
lishmen, attachment enough left to the 
stock from whence they sprung, not only 
to make them wish for reunion, but dis- 
pose them likewise to consult the honour 
and dignity of their mother country, if 
haply they were convinced, that she neither 
means to deceive them at present, or op- 
press them for the future. - 

Lord Osborne snid, soon after he was 
honoured with a seat in the other House, 
where a dutiful petition being presented 
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by a respectable colony, it was rejected, 
with, what appeared to him, a degree of 
passion and asperity. very unbecoming the 
dignity and wisdom of so respectable an 
assembly. [It was a petition from the 
province of New-York, for the repeal of 
the tea duty.] He said he thought the 
present Bills well suited to produce the 
effects expected from them. Every ma- 
terial objection to the claims of this coun- 
try were removed. ‘Taxation was relin- 
quished farther than it depended on the 
duty and generosity of the Americans 
themselves. On the other hand, the su- 
premacy of this country was asserted, and 
would, if accommodation took place, be 
preserved. The only colour of an objec- 
tion to the Bills was, what had been stated 
by a noble duke early in the day, that a 
treaty had been entered into by the Con- 
gress delegates and the French court; but 
even though this report should prove true, 
he did not yet despair but America would 
quit her former engagements, and return 
to her native country. 

The Earl of Shelburne considered the 
Bills in two points of view, in both of 
which, he said, they were defective, and 
proceeded upon wrong J ie The 
first was, the implied, though not the 
avowed motives for adopting the present 
measure, as leaving no other alternative 
for us to embrace but approving them, or 
suffering America to render herself inde- 
pendent; the other, the means proposed 
of preventing the latter part of the alter- 
native from taking effect. On the first of 
these, he said, he would never, consent 
that America should be independent. The 
idea he ever entertained of the connection 
between both countries was, that they 
should have one friend, one enemy, one 

urse, and one sword; and that Great- 
Britain should superintend the interests of 
the whole, as the great controuling power. 
That both countries should have but one 
will, though the means of expressing that 
will might be different, distinct, and varied. 
He contended, that all this might have, 
been procured not long since; and he still 
retained strong hopes that it could be ef- 
fected, and that, too, without measures of 
blood.. It was once optional, and still pos- 
sible; and he would never adopt any 
scheme which would go to dissever our 
colonies from us; for as soon as that event 
should take place, then, added his lord- 
ship emphatically, ** the sun of Great- 
Britain is set, and we shall no longer be a 
powerful or respectable people, the mo- 
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ment that the independency of America is 
agreed to by our government!’ These 
terms, he asserted, the Congress would 
have agreed to a very short time since, 
and he had hopes they might still be ob- 
tained. He reprobated treaties of com- 
merce, as the most ridiculous things in the 
world; shewing, by a variety of historical 
precedents, that those which had at the 
time of making them been deemed the 
. wisest, had always failed, and turned out 
to no effect: there was a little difference, 
he declared, between treaties of commerce 
and laws of trade. The latter were stable, 
and always worth attending to. He ad- 
vised ministers eternally to hold this dis- 
tinction in their minds, and never to give 
up the Navigation Act. Upon the subject 
of treaties, he instanced the famous one 
made with Portugal in 1703, and nego- 
tiated by Mr. Methuen, our then ambas- 
sador at that court; said it was hardly 
ratified, when it began to be broke or 
evaded ; till at length it is dwindled to al- 
most nothing: he had taken great pains 
while in office himself to inforce it; but 
he found it was impracticable; or, if prac- 
ticable, it would not be worth the trouble. 
Trade and commerce between independent 
states of different interests, would not be 
restrained; they would of course fall into 
their natural channels, in spite of every 
attempt to give them a different or arti- 
ficial direction. Trade laws were of quite 
a different nature; they were solemn com- 
pacts, in which the interests of the con- 
tracting parties were reciprocal, and 
founded gn the same basis. Such were 
the connections between all states and 
their colonies; and such were the obliga- 
tions of interest and good faith, for a faith- 
ful performance of such compacts. Among 
the first of these, and the foundation of all 
the rest, he ranked the trade law passed 
in the reign of Charles the 2nd, which 
‘united the commercial interests of the 
whole Britjsh empire. That could never 
be, in his opinion, equitably, nay, wisely 
broken. It was judiciously framed for the 
advantage of the seat of empire, and its 
several dependencies; and, if ever dis- 
solved, would, in all probability, terminate 
in the ruin of the parties concerned. Even 
should we be so unlucky as not to succeed 
in regaining the confidence of America, 
let it he remembered, that at one time 
when the throne of England was vacant, 
and the executive power in the hands of 
an usurper, at atime, too, when Scotland 
was divided from England, this country 
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was in 80 flourishing a state, that every 
European power courted her friendship 
and alliance, and there were 6 or 700,000/. 
in the Treasury. Ireland was also equally 
flourishing. Henry, the usurper’s son, was 
implicitly obeyed there, every part of the 
government of that kingdom had its proper 
effect, and the Treasury there also had se- 
veral hundred thousand pounds in it. The 
cause of this was the good sense, the judg- 
ment, and the vigour of mind which Oliver 
Cromwell possessed. Government was in 
his time conducted upon principles of jus- 
tice, and not on principles of corruption. 
At that glorious period, Denmark was 
happy to stand on terms of amity with 
this country. Sweden sued for an alliance 
with her. Holland courted her friend- 
ship, and dreaded her power. Portugs] 
sought her alliance and protection; and 
Spain and France alternately contended 
which of them should stand highest in her 
favour. 

His lordship expressed the strongest 
sentiments of disapprobation of every idea 
that tended to admit the independency of 
America, though allusions to such an ad- 
mission had been dropped in the House, 
even from persons in office. He did not 
mean, that he never would agree to a con- 
nection with the colonies as independent 
states: circumstances might create a ne- 
cessity for such a submission, though they 
could not justify the folly or treachery of 
an administration, which should reduce: 
him and the nation to so abject a situa- 
tion: but he asserted, that when the day 
came, on which American independence 
should be acknowledged by that House, 
he trusted, that House would, with one 
voice, call for justice on those who should 
be the occasion of so fatal a necessity. 

His lordship ridiculed the hope of gain- 
ing any thing from America by commer- 
cial alliances. Such alliances were found 
by experience to be binding no longer 
than mutual interest connected the parties. 
The treaty, therefore, said to be signed 
with France, had nothing. in it to alarm us, 
unless the acknowledgment of indepen- 
dency ; but if the war was instantly put 
an end to, and the confidence of ihe peo- 
ple a little restored to us, much mizht be 
hoped from the inclinations of people, 
having the same religion, the same io 
guage, the same relations, and interwoven 
interests with us. Besides, there were 
many cool, dispassionate, and able men in 
the Congress; who, when they came to 
judge, and looked forward to consequences, 
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it was extremely probable, that, indepen- 
dent of their attachmeht to the parent 
state and those other strong motives of af- 
fection, they would plainly perceive, that 
a connection with this country would be 
the best means of adyancing the interest 
of their own. But if every honest, every 
virtuous means, which: could now be sug- 
gested, for restoring them to our empire, 
should finally prove abortive, we had, in 
the late annals of our own history, a lesson 
of hope (alluding to lord Chatham’s ad- 
ministration) which should console us for 
the calamities which we now feel or ap- 
prehend, and will shew us, that under a 
brave administration, we may yet exist ds 
an empire, nay, even flourish as we for- 
merly did, without @ connection with 
America. The strength of the nation is 
powerful beyond conception, whilst the 
people have a confidence in the wisdom 
and valour of their rulers. 

His lordship said, that peace at any rate 
was preferable to war; and so far as those 
Bills went towards that object, he would 
give them his assent: two of them he was 
ready to support; but he would give his 
negative to the Bill for appointing com- 
missioners, a8 he thought it would be in- 
efficacious; for the Congress, seeing the 
deception intended by it, in authorising 
the commissioners to treat with separate 
bodies of the people, and that its object 
was to divide them, would never suffer 
them to advance from the lines of their 
camp; and the apprehension of their 
terms being afterwards receded from by 
parliament at the instance of & weak and 
deceitful administration, would prevent 
every possible good. ; 

In this part of his argument, his lord- 
ship stated the obstacles America had to 
contend with, in case she should insist 
upon independence, and take measures 
accordingly; provided we employed the 
means properly, which were yet in our 

wer. He said, to the southward we had 
the Floridas; tothe northward Nova Sco- 
tia, Canada, Newfoundldnd, and Cape 
Breton. In point of conquest, we were in 
possession of New York, Rhode Island, 
Staten Island, Long Island, besides the 
city of Philadelphia, and its environs. 
He confessed. all this did not hold out any 
prospect of conquest ; but perhaps it held 
out objects of a more substantial nature. 
We might command the navigation of the 
river St. Lawrence and Mississippi, and 
the communication of the Lakes. Insuch 
an event, then, as America proving refrac- 
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tory to all reasonable termdé ‘of Coricilia- 
tion, the cothmand of their coasts by su- 
perior fleets, and the occupying such parts 
in the interior country, as would best an- 
swer the keeping them in awe and alarm, 
and maintaining such posts, and opening 
such necessary communications as might 
be most condutive to our views, not those 
of coercion or cgnquest;.in all probabi- - 
lity the coloniefé would soon find them- 
selves compelled to break their foreign 
engagements, and’ seek our protection 
upon fair, constitutional, and securé 
grounds. To effect this, there ought td 
be at least a complete army in Canada, ot 
12,000. Halifax ought to be strongly 
garrisoned, dnd sufficient defences made 
to it asa place of atms. The troops ough 
to be recalled from Philadelphia, if they 
had not already made a similar exit from 
it to that they made from Boston, wheré 
their stay can otherwise terminate only ia 
starvation, captivity, ot defeat. After 
pointing out what ought to be pursued, 
should America prove averse to reconci- 
liation, he contrasted the cruel and ridi- 
culous conduct of ministers. He said he 
would not, nor could attribute such ope- 
rations to the good sense and liumanity of 
British seamen, or British soldiers. He 
prone they had their instructions from 
ence. Marching, countermarching, em- 
barkations, debarkations, fruitless expedi- 
tions, defeats, depredations coastwise, 
burning of towns and villages, employing 
foreign mercenaries, savages, scalping 
tomahawking, &c. He said the war was 
conducted systematically wrong from the 
outset; that mstead of making war in 
front, by which means you left the enemy 
at liberty to meet you when they thought 
proper, or retire into the interior country, 
you should have secured posts in their 
rear; forced them towards the sea, and 
by that means have compelled them frorf 
time to time to decisive engagements. 

His lordship then considered the Bills 
in point of effect: he said, they clearly 
portended nothing but a continuation of 
the war, upon the same destructive plan, 
the effusion of more blood, and the wasté 
of more treasure. He thought them every 
way insidious, and only intended to divide, 
not to conciliate the colonies. Every plan 
of conciliation, in such hands, must fail. 
The claims supported by ministers were 
by this Bill varied but in name. The pre- 
amble to the Commissioners Bill, the mode 
of appointing and instructing the commis- 
sioners, and reserving both, and intrusting 
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the treaty to the very men who had been the 
authors of all ourmisfortunes, were somany 

roofs that though ministerial language 
fad changed, the system had not.—His 
lordship then condemned the shameful 
subserviency of parliament in their whole 
conduct, which the noble earl in high of- 
fice was pleased to distinguish under the 
name of consistency! If, said his lordship, 
the noble lord in the other House, (lord 
North) comes down one day, and tells par- 
liament, ‘* You shall have a revenue, not a 
pepper-corn, but a clear, substantial, pro- 
ductive revenue,’’ the word flies through 
every corner of the House, revenue !— 
revenue !—revenue !—If, the next day, in 
all the fullness of ministerial supremacy, 
he says, “« No revenue; we must maintain 
the supremacy,” the fiat instantly spreads: 
—supremacy !—supremacy !—supremacy ! 
If again the conqueror of America tells 
his friends, that the revenue and supre- 
macy are gone, and along with both un- 
conditional submission; that we are no 
longer to fight but treat; with one voice 
the halcyon tidings are echoed through, 
and reverberated against the hallowed 
walls——treat '——treat !——treat !——Thus, 
peace or war, submission or no submis- 
sion, supremacy or independency, revenue 
or no revenue, it is the same thing with 
the noble lord and his followers. But if, 
through this various scheme of monstrous 
and absurd politics, chance or art should 
bring about any favourable circumstance, 
the noble lord will once more appear en- 
throned in all the fullness of ministerial 
majesty, covered with graces, favours and 
consequence, surrounded by his placemen, 

ensioners, and contractors, supported by 

is myrmidons, and court janizaries; he 
will once more, 1 say, resume his former 
high tone of command. 

The noble earl proceeded to make seve- 
ral animadversions on ministers, whom he 
represented as the tools of their secret 
employers. This indiscriminate acquies- 
cence, he said, was extremely criminal, 
and called in the first instance, for pub- 
lic reprehension; and he hoped in the 
end, would meet the reward it merited. 
He contrasted this tame submission to 
every mandate they received, with the 
firm and manly conduct of modern minis- 
ters, in countries deemed despotic ; in the 
persons of count Kaunitz and the duke of 
Choiseul, who, sooner than break their 
words, or act contrary to their own judg- 
ment, opposed the will of their respective 
‘govereizas ; and suftered what, in the lan- 
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guage of the court of Vienna and Ver- 
sailles, is termed being disgraced; but 
which in fact, was looked upon by their 
fellow subjects, in a very different light. 
Their characters were revered by the 
people; and such was the high opinion 
they entertained of those able and upright 
ministers, that if an occasion served, they 
would cheerfully trust their lives and: for- 
tunes, and whatever they held most dear 
and valuable, to their care and protection. 

The Bills were read a second time with- 
out @ division. 


March 9. On the third reading of the 
American Conciliatory Bills, 

The Earl of Adingdon said: I have given 
no obstruction to these Bills, because 
whatever bears the name of conciliation 
with America, though it be a shadow, I 
am ready to catch at; and for the same 
reasons (meaning that they should pass) it 
is not now my intention to divide the 
House upon them; but, as I am firmly 
persuaded that these Bills are no more 
than a continuation of that delusion which 
has brought this country to its present 
brink of ruin, and so far from obtaining 
the end proposed by them, that they are 
destructive of it, 1 rise to put my stnple 
negative upon them, and will place my 
reasons for so doing upon the Journals. 
And, my lords, having said this, I have 
only to add my congratulations to your 
lor ae on the late miraculous conversion 
of parliament to the trae faith. Whig- 
gism triumphant over Toryism! Whig 
measures ingrafted on Tory principles ! 

‘¢ Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 

‘“‘ Jungere si velit—risum teneatis amici ?” 

But, my lords, however pleased I may 
be with this Centaur not Fabulous, I fear 
the motives that have produced it are not 
of the most henest kind. I fear, my lords, 
that it is a temporary sacrifice only of 
principles to places, and that when the 
golden age is over, the iron age will re- 
turn in its room. ‘This good, however, it 
must produce: American liberties are 
hereby confirmed, and put out of the 
reach of Tory disturbance for the time to 
come. 

The Marquis of Rockingham said, the 
Bills were inadequate, and must prove in- 
effectual. It had been a language pro- 
gressively increasing since the commence- 
ment of the present reign, that such mea- 
sures were the King’s measures; his Ma- 
jesty’s intentions, &c. But the King’s 
friends, in the course of the present war, 
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had ventured a step farther. Instead of 
calling the war, the war of A eabonnaties or 
of the people, it was called the King’s war, 
his Majesty’s favourite war. The public 

rints teemed with assertions of this kind. 

ersons were employed on purpose to 
write books, pam filets, and daily publica- 
tions, in order to disseminate these notions, 
and make them universal. This, he said, 
was. most insolent and unconstitutional 
conduct. The King can have no interests, 
no dignity, no views whatever, distinct 
from those of his people. The scheme 
was full of art and y- It was to per- 
suade the body of the people, that the 
rights of the crown were staked on the 
issue of the war, which consequently called 
forth all the friends of monarchy who were 
ignorant of the deception. The perfidy of 
this conduct was not more glaring, than 
the management and address was evident ; 
for, should the war miscarry, ministers had 
two methods of shifting the odium off 
their own shoulders. In print and out of 
doors, the measures were the King’s mea- 
sures. In that House, and the other, 
they were the measures of parliament. 
But, he trusted, the day of reckoning 
would come, when those subterfuges would 
avail nothing ; when, as they could not be 
the King’s measures, it would be proved 
they were not the measures of parliament, 
’ but of ministers. He h they had 
made no improper impression upon the 
royal mind; but when such men declared 
themselves the King’s friends, and when 
their services were accepted of, he trem- 
bled for the consequences. His lordship 
then reminded ministers of their uniform 
language of supremacy, conquest, or un- 
conditional submission; their frequent 
predictions ; their boastings of our inter- 
nal and naval strength, and great re- 
sources; their assurances of not only the 
pacific but friendly dispositions of France 
and Spain ; against which he brought, in a 
strong point of counterview, our defeats, 
our loss of men, waste of treasure, and 
threatened war with France; America in- 
dependent, national weakness, divided 
councils, sinking credit, ruined finances, 
and exhausted nation, and, in case of a 
war with the House of Bourbon, a total 
inability either to make peace with the 
colonies, or defend ourselves against the 
attacks of our foreign enemies. The 
country gentlemen had been deceived and 
ab ; and they were now, when too 
Jate, ready to catch at any thing which 
might promise peace, The minister pro- 
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mised them a revenue, and unconditional 
submission formerly. By thé present 
Bills he promised them peace; and by 
what he could judge from their texture, 
he would disappoint them in this, as he 
had done uniformly from the beginning. 
The Earl of Bristol said, he wished for 
se with America, but these Bills, so — 
r from being likely to obtain it, would 
sound the trumpet of war to all the neigh- 
bouring nations. In short, the measure 
was impotent, ignominious and ineffectual. 
Viscount Townshend. My lords, as the 
noble earl has risen to give his dissent to, 
the Bills before you, I shall request your 
lordships’ attention for a short time, rather 
to justify my own consistency, than from 
any utility I can propose by dividing the 
House upon them. Alas, my lords, the 
calamity has already prevailed, and the 
humility and degradation of the British 
empire has already reached those nations, 
who have so long revered her reputation 
and power. It appears useless, therefore, 
for us to give a negative to the present 
Bills; introduced by government, and 
passed by the other House, what can any 
of us propose afterwards? Who but the 
House of Commons can support the war ? 
And therefore, my lords, were I to dwell 
upon this melancholy and degrading sub- 
ject, it would be more like making a fu- 
neral oration over a much-honoured parent, 
than assisting the desponding family. IfI 
knew any measure, atter what has passed, 
that I could wish to propose, I would join 
the noble earl in rejecting these ignomi- 
pious, and I fear ineffectual Bills; but if 
nothing better can be offered, ard our na- 
tional honour is lost, 1 own I would rather 
abide by these puny efforts at conciliation, 
than that an experiment should be made 
which could only gratify the purposes of 
party. And now, my lords, allow me to 
say a few words upon the subject of minis- 
ters, who have been so frequently blamed 
for this war. It was certainly no war of 
their seeking; it could be neither their 
wish to provoke it, nor interest to continue 
it. It was a melancholy legacy left them 
by their predecessors in office. What mi- 
nister would have dared to abandon the 
constitutional rights of this country? They 
descended to them by the example of for- 
mer times, by the statutes and council 
books, and by the opinion of the greatest 
lawyers; and, as much use has been made 
of the names of Whig and Tory, give me 
leave on this occasion to say, by the firm- 
est Whig lawyers that ever graccd this 
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kingdom, from lord Somers down to lord 
Hardwick: upon their decisions and au- 
thority, and not upon any presumptuous 
opinion of my own, I conceived we had a 
right to tax the colonies. How we lost it, 
I will not enter upon: but I will venture 
to say, that the fluctuations of councils, 
the repealing in pariiament in one session 
what you had enacted the preceding, and 
your own inconsistence, have contributed 
more to our present disgraceful situation, 
than all the indiscretion of the ministers, 
or the disappointments of the war. With 
respect to the war, it is nota time to enter 
upon any discussions of it; but I cannot 
help adverting to what was dropped by a 

~ noble earl in the last debate, that if these 
Bills should prove inefiectual, you might 
yet contract and improve the powers of 
this country, as in former times, when this 
nation made a great figure. I agree with 
the noble earl, that by this plan, our situa- 
tion is by no means so desperate as seems 
to be conceived, although I believe the 
present humiliating measures must have 
been derived from some circumstances of 
dire necessity. I will not ask what this 
circumstance is, because I wish not to 
po it to our enemies. But, my lords, 
must observe, that it is the first time I 
ever heard that a great state, or indeed 
' Any small one, suspended its efforts, or 
despaired of success, because it had lost a 
corps of 3 or 4,000; or that, because it 
could not reduce a vast continent in one 
“campaign, gave up the whole object of the 
war. Many have advanced, that Ameri- 
can affairs were in a worse situation than 
ever. Let me recall your lordships’ at- 
tention to that period, when sir William 
Howe was cooped up in Boston, and 
brought off his army on short allowance, 
and no one knew where the winds would 
carry them, to Halifax, to the West Indies, 
or perhaps to Ireland! You then gave up 
-Quebec as lost, you trembled for Halifax. 
You now possess not only Canada, but 
Halifax, Rhode Island (an admirable post 
and place ofarms): You have gained New 
York and Long Island, and are in posses- 
sion of Philadelphia, which perhaps is no 
more than a second Boston, except its not 
_ being commanded by heights. Yet what 
country is to be reduced by operations in 
front? what enemy is to be brought to a 
decisive aetion he chooses to avoid, having 
an extent of country behind him, unless 
a can turn his flanks, or get between 
im and his magazines? I speak on known 
principles; I arrogate not the character of 
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& great officer ; I appeal to those who havd 
had greater commands, and know the 
country better than myself. | 
_ Let me ask you then; can you send 
20,000 men more to your general, or land 
them behind Mr. Washington in Virginia, 
between him and his magazines? If not, 
let your general there advise you how to 
change the plan of the war; it is by no 
means a desperate task: you have still a 
resource; I will not enter upon it at pre- 
sent; I believe the noble earl who sug- 
gested it the other day is well informed 
de this point, and I will drop ft. I was 
likewise happy in hearing a noble earl in 
high office say, we had still resources left. 
But, my lords, the use I would wish to 
make of this subject, is, to engage your 
attention to a part of the British empire, 
which has seldom offended you, never de- 
serted you, nay, always supported vou; 
to a nation whose utmost efforts in point 
of produce, inhabitants, and personal exer- 
tion, hath been freely and generously de- 
voted to the British empire: it remains, 
my lords, with your justice and prudence, 


-and that of the government, to consider 


and cherish at an early hour this great 
support of your declining empire: your 
lordships must anticipate the country I 
allude to. My lords, consider in God’é 
name in time what you owe to that gallant 
and impoverished country; suffer not your 
humiliating preposals and offerings to be 
laid at the feet of the Congress, in whose 
front of battle, if I am not misinformed, 
the poor Irish emigrants perform the har- 
diest service: let us consider that count 
as a part of ourselves; open the Iris 
channel to your best service; avail your- 
selves of her excellent ports; cramp not 
their industry for purposes I will not men- 
tion; shew you can cherish your affection- 
ate, if you cannot reclaim your ungrateful 
children. 

Lord Camden concurred in the senti- 
ments of the noble lord who spoke last, 
respecting Ireland. He said, Ircland de- 
served every possible encouragement. We 
were compelled to it by every motive of 
interest ; we were bound to it by duty; 
and ought to have been urged to it by 
gratitude. He hoped to see those narrow 
short-sighted prejudices, which prevailed 
in our public counsels respecting Ireland, 
at length give way to a more wise and 
liberal system of policy. Ireland, when 
she experienced the advantages of a mild 
and wist government, would be impressed 
with additional reasohs to strengthen that 
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spirit of loyalty and obedience, which had 
so characteristically distinguished her, 
under a dominion, he was free to say, far 
from being gracious or kind. If, there- 
fore, the noble viscount, or any other no- 
ble lord, should think proper to move a 
committee to examine into the nature and 
extent of the hardships that country suf- 
fered, he would most gladly give every 
assistance in his power to forward an en- 
quiry which must, in his opinion, tend so 
much to the respective interests, strength, 
and riches of the two kingdoms. He said, 
he never heard one solid objection to the 
taking off the restrictions on the trade of 
Ireland. He knew, even in a partial, 
contracted view, they were of real disser- 
vice to this country; but upon a more 
liberal scale, they were actually pernicious. 
Leave the trade of Ireland open, that king- 
dom will increase in wealth and popula- 
tion. That wealth will ultimately be yours. 
Like the blood returning to the heart, the 
health and vigour of the dependent parts 


will add new vigour to the whole body. | 


The riches of Ireland, after fructifying that 
country, will finally rest here; and Ire- 
land, in return, will profit by the opulence, 
as she will be protected by the power and 
greatness of the parent state. 

His lordship then gave his sentiments 
on the Bills. He said, in the solemn 
silence which had been observed by the 
authors of the present measures, so con- 
trary to all their former declarations, no, 
reason had been assigned for so sudden a 
change of opinion, but necessity. What 
have ministers ‘done? They have founded 
their justification on necessity, without 
giving you the least intimation what the 
necessity is, in order that the House nay 
be enabled to judge, whether it is well or 
ill founded. No, you must trust them in 
this as in every thing else; they think 
there is a necessity, and that is sufficient. 
If you ask them what the necessity is, 
they are silent, or tell you they do not 
know. Is it the treaty entered into by the 
American delegates with France? They 

now of no such treaty. Is it inability in 
point of men and money to prosecute the 
war? Not at all; the resources of this 
country are great, says a noble lord hich 
in office, and equal to the task of com- 
pelling the colonies to agree to reasonable 
terms of accommodation. Is it that our 
claims of supremacy and taxation were 
yedust 2 Not that neither. Ministers, 
h ougn they have changed their measures, 
Ave not changed their principles. Is it 
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the want of men? No, the spirit of the 
nation is high, the war is popular: it is 
the war undertaken purely to assert the 
supremacy of parliament and the rights of 
the people; it is a war of popular rights. 
What then, is it, in God’s name? It is 
neither a want of men, money, justice, po- 
pularity, spirit, nor a fear of being involved 
in a war with France; but it is necessity ; 
and who can dispute about its existence 
with the noble lords, who, from their 
exalted official situations, ought to know 
best, and have told you? The declaratory 
Bill, relative to tbe taxation of America, 
reserved the right, while it professed to 
give itup. The purport of it was rather, 
he said, to express the reluctance with 
which the claim of taxation was given up 
in part, than to shew fairly and openly, 
that America should not be taxed in fu- 
ture. Why not renounce the right at 
once? Ministers knew the inexpediency of 
exercising it; they knew they dared not 
attempt it. Would it not, therefore, be 
more noble to give it up, explicitly and 
directly ? The mode of meeting the wishes 
of America in this manner, afforded strong 
ground of suspicion to the people of that 
country. Itbespoke a shyness, adisliketodo 
justice, and agreed with those terms, whicls 
the ministers themselves acknowledged, 
had only originated in the most pressing 
necessity. Again, the same Bill declares, 


‘that the troubles arose on account of mis- 
‘representations relative to the exercise of 


this right. Then, either we had the right, 
and are yet competent to exercise it, or 
we never had it, and grant by the Bill 
what was never in our power to give. 
But the right of taxation is still more 
than implied ; it is in fact asserted ; for it 
declares, we will never lay any taxes upon 
America but to regulate their trade. Is 
not this an assertion of not only the right, 
but our intention to exercise that right? 
Oh, but the monies levied under this au- 
thority are to be applied to the uses of 
the respective colonies where such monies 
shall be raised. To whom, iny lords, is 
this extraordinary language held? To 
people who know you act trom motives of 
necessity, and who are wise, sagacious, 
and penetrating enough to descry, under 
this pretended candour, concession and 
good will, the same principles directed to. 
wards the attainment of the same objects, 
though by a different mode. What does 
the next Bill say ? (that for repealing the 
Act for altering the charter of the pro- - 
vince of Massachuset’s Bay!) Precisely 
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the same thing. Instead of condemning 
the Act, and disavowing the principle on 
which it was framed, it talks of uneasi- 
nesses and misapprehensions. And what 
more does it contain? Nothing, but a 
simple repeal, on the same grounds of con- 
cealed necessity. Instead of ministers ac- 
knowledging themselves the aggressors, 
or that they proceeded upon misinforma- 
tion ; instead of pledging themselves under 
the sanction of parliament, that the char- 
ters of the respective provinces shall be 
preserved inviolate, they tell the party ag- 
grieved, that it was their own fault: they 
assert, by implication at least, that they 
were right, and ey their present con- 
cession on the ground of necessity ; a cir- 
cumstance which would serve to inflame, 
and not tend to heal the breach between 
the two countries. When ministers eon- 
sented to repeal the Charter Act (for he 
understood the proposition for a repeal 
did not originate with them) why not de- 
clare at once, that this kingdom would 
never again meddle with a tittle of any of 
the American charters? Why not in the 
moment of remedying one grievance, give 
assurance to the colonies, that they should 
never have cause for a second complaint 
of'a similar nature. 

His lordship came next to the most 
material of his objections against the Bill 
for sending out commissioners. This, he 
said, meant nothing, or worse than no- 
thing; it seemed much better calculated 
to divide than conciliate. It empowered 
to do, what? To treat with America, and 
then return to Europe to consult parlia- 
ment. This wears a very suspicious ap- 
' pearance. Why not, instead of arming 
commissioners with powers, not to be re- 
gulated, nor of course properly exercised, 
why not repeal the obnoxious Acts at 
once? Such a conduct would shew that 
you were in earnest. The commissioners 
are charged and restricted by the Bill, to 
take care of the rights of the crown, and 
the liberties of the subject ; the most vague, 
indefinite words imaginable. What are 
those rights? And what are the privileges 
alluded to? How can men act under such 
powers? And if they should act under 
them, what possible security is there, that 
either the crown or parliament will con- 
sent to abide by them? No; blundering 
as ministers are, ignorant as they have 
proved themselves, they seem to have 
taken care, by the terms of this Bill, to 
disavow its ostensive purposes, whenever 
they shall get rid of this necessity, which 
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they seem so desirous to conceal. His 
lordship asked, why administration could 
not at the outset have proposed the repeal 
of the obnoxious Acts all together, pre- 
vious to the sending out the commissioners ? 
They could not be ignorant, that if Ame- 
rica consented to treat at all, she would 
make that the sine qua non of every spe- 
cies of treaty. The truth is, they want 
to rest on their arms, and to draw breath ; 
to keep their places in the mean time, 
and wait for some favourable event, either 
by dividing America, or when they have 
got clear of this accursed necessity, re- 
turn to their old principles, which 

have been honest enough to give but 
nominally up. As a matter of constitu- 
tional import, distinct from the Bill, his 
lordship reprobated in the strongest terms 
the suspending power vested in the com- 
missioners. It was a clause of dan- 
gerous precedent; and, if he let it pass. 
without a particular opposition on the 
present ascasion, he wished to be under- 
stood, that it was not without a high de- 
gree of disapprobation ; and hereafter, if 
a similar measure should be repeated, he 
should most certainly give it a s te 
and distinct opposition. He added, that 
if the necessity which the ministry as- 
signed as a cause for their at this moment 
adopting a measure repeatedly suggested 
by opposition, and which a little time 
since might have been put in practice, 
with a moral certainty of success, and with 
a colour of more honour than at present, 
if that necessity arose from a knowl 

of a treaty, offensive and defensive, having 
been agitated, or signed, between France 
and America, which had been mentioned, 
it was the duty of ministers explicitly to 
tell their lordships how that matter stood. 
The King’s servants could not be ignorant 
of the truth of the business. . It had come 
out in the lower house of parliament three 
weeks since; there had been time and 
time enough for them to have ascertained 
the fact; nay, report said, that they not 
only knew it, but that they had sent emis- 
saries to tamper with Dr. Franklin and 
Mr. Deane, tlie Congress’s deputies to the 
court of France, to whom they had of- 
fered the terms which these Bills on the 
table went to authorize, and the terms had 
been rejected with contempt. Report, in- 
deed, went further; report said, that they 
had even gi ines to the Congress in Ame- 
rica: that they had stated every proposi- 
tion they meant to offer, and that they had 
been rejected. If the fact were so, his 
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lordship said, nothing .could excuse, no- 
thing could palliate the presumption and 
the wickedness of holding out such a 
trick, such a deception to the nation, as 
the present recanting scheme manifested 
in the Bills upon the table, which, if not 
successful, must add to our difficulties, 
and increase our dishonour. In order 
more fully to shew the folly of sending out 
terms which were likely to be refused, his 
lordship desired the ministers to advert to 
the inevitable consequences of a nugatory 
treaty—a war with France and Spain; 
and to consider, whether a country so fa- 
tigued with a contest with one foe, as to 
be forced to acknowledge an indispensible 
+ necessity of making unlimited concessions, 
in order to procure peace, was capable of 
fighting three enemies at once; to main- 
tain her quarrel with America, and at the 
same time to give battle to her two se- 
conds, France and Spain, who came fresh 
into the field. His lordship, before he 
concluded, said, that America would never 
treat with the present ministry, and that 
while they remained in office, it was idle 
for the people of this country either to 
expect peace, happiness, or honour. 

Lord Lyttelton defended administration 
on the ground of necessity, and said, the 
exigencies of aflairs made it necessary for 
them to alter their measures; that the 
present Bills were not acts of incon- 
sistency, but a desire to do that at a less 
expence of blood and treasure, which 
they, in all probability, may command in 
two years time. ‘The present necessity of 
giving up the exercise of the right of taxa- 
tion, in which he thought the supremacy 
of this nation involved, did not arise from 
the faults of administration, but must be 
In the execution of their plans. He 
blamed the inactivity of general Gage at 
Boston, and the backwardness of general 
Howe, who appeared to have acted with 
an ill-timed prudence, when every thing 
depended upon an expeditious exertion of 
our force. 

- The Duke of Grafton rose to rescue his 
administration from the general censure 
which had been thrown out upon preced- 
ing administrations, under which the seeds 
of this rebellion were said to have been 
sown. He defied any lord to point out 
a word respecting the discontents in Ame- 
rica, in any speech delivered to parliament 
by his Majesty, whilst be was in office. 
He did not, however, assert, that the co- 
lonies were pertectly contented at that 
eriod; they had begun to exhibit some 
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on the American Conciliatory Bills. 
. marks of discontent. 


He might compare 
America, at that time, to a generous 
steed, who had become a litile restive, but 
might, by the experienced manége of a 
good horseman, be easily brought to a 
gentle obedience; but when whipped, 
spurred, and harrassed, by a giddy, wanton 
rider, became insolent of controul, and 
disdained the reins. He then turned to 
the intended commissioners, and said, he 
understood that the two commanders in 
chief by sea and land were to be in the 
commission. ‘This he thought highly im- 
prudent, as though they might be excel- 
lent commanders, yet they might not, like 
the great Marlborough, unite the powers 
of negociation with the talents of war. 
He then alluded to the report of the ap» 
pointment of lord Carlisle to be one of the 
commissioners ; and though he gave the 
noble lord credit for abilities and many 
amiable qualities, professed that he thought 
his lordship capable of almost every trust 
that his Majesty could repose in him, exe 
cept the present; for there were certain 
prejudices in the people of America against 
certain peculiarities of his lordship. 
Earl Gower defended the abilities of his 
noble relation (lord Carlisle), and doubted 
not he would execute any trust of negoe 
ciation with honour to himself, and satis- 
faction totheir lordships. == = - 
The Bishop of Chester (Dr. Beilby 
Porteus) spoke for the first time. He 
was favourable to conciliation with Ame- 
rica, and quoted the Abbé Raynal, who 
had recently published his thoughts on 
the nature anid probable consequences of 
the present dispute between Great Britain 
and her colonies. This man, though a 
professed advocate for America, and a 
strong patriot, says, that it is not for the 
interest of America to separate herself 
from the parent state; nay more, that it 
is not good policy in France to support 
the pretensions of the colonies; the mu- 
nicipal rights and local privileges of Ame- 
rica it is the interest equally of all parties 
concerned to continue in their former si 
tuations. From these general acknow- 
ledged principles of sound. policy,. the 
right rev. prelate concluded, that Great 
Britain and America, when their passions 
were a little cooled, and their animosities 
subsided, would on motives of fraternal 
affection, as well as reciprocal interest, 
perceive, that they had been both in the 
wrong, and once more unite and agree 
upon terms of the most perfect amity and 
good-will. Some, said the right reverend 
[3 K] ; 
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prelate, think the Bills offer too much, 
others say, they offer too little; therefore, 
1 think they contain just enough. 

The Duke of Richmond retorted, that 
the right reverend prelate had found out 
a new mode of reasoning, namely, that 
that must be right, which pleased nobody. 

The Duke of Gordon said, he gould 
assent to the Bills, not that he liked them 
in all parts, but as the only pacific terms 
offered. This, he said, he did entirely 
from himself, without the influence of any 
minister; and though he held his seat there 
as one of the sixteen peers, he would re- 
linquish that seat, before he would be dic- 
tated to by any administration whatever. 

The Duke of Richmond complimented 
the noble duke on his manly spirit, and 
pledged himself to join him and others in 
going into an examination of ministerial 
power over the freedom of the election of 
peers in Scotland, an instance of which he 
gave in the case of the earl of Stair. His 
grace then said, he wished the commis- 
sioners to be sent out, might be, as they 
eught to be, men of great political know- 
ledge, great weight, great moderation, and 
high characters ; the nature of the embassy 
demanded such men, who had the good 
sense to yield little forms, and take proper 
advantage of all occasions: but, said his 
akg the persons to be sent out, are, I 

ar, inadequate to this task; one being a 
noblelord, young and inexperienced in those 
matters; another a clerk in office; another 
belonging to one of the public boards, 
besides the commander and admiral in 
chief. Now, I have lately been acquaint- 
ed, that one of the governors in America, 
making exceptions to some of the Con- 
gress sitting in council with woollen caps 
on, they were highly offended, and perse- 
vered in doing so. How inadequate, 
therefore, must this embassy be, where a 
noble lord, bred up in all the softness and 
polish that European manners make 
fashionable to rank—lI say, how inadequate 
must such a meeting be amongst men in 


woollen night-caps! His grace concluded | 


by saying, if administration meant to suc- 

ceed in these Bills, and not trifle with the 

nation, they should have dealt with more 

eandour and sincerity, and let both have 

appeared in the choice of men, and the 

powers entrusted to them. — 
The Bills were then passed. 


Lhe Earl of Abingdon’s Protest apat 
the American Coneshatory Bills.) | The 
following Protest was entered : 


The Earl of Abingdon's Protest 
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‘ Dissentient. 

‘“‘ Because the terms now offered by-the 
above Bills to America, whilst sufficient to 
shew the very humiliating state to which 
the dignity and boasted supremacy of par- 
hament are reduced, are insufficieat to the 
great end of conciliation proposed by 
them ; and for the following reasons : 

1. ** Because (as to the first Bill), a 
declaration not to imposetaxation on Ame- 
rica, is, in the very suspension of the exer- 
cise, a confirmation of the right; for, with- 
out the right, the declaration is void: 
whereas America denies the right, and 
upon that ground resists the exercise. If 
the right, then, be reserved, the object of 
resistance remains: and so remaining, 
may be exercised whenever any future 
Quixote ministry, in example of their 
predecessors, shall be led to convert his- 
tory into romance. But it is objected, 
‘¢ that a right cannot be surrendered :” 
so neither, if it be @ constitutional right, 
can the exercise of it be dispensed with ; 
for what repels the former must equally 
counteract the latter. But this is no 
constitutional right; on the contrary, 
the constitution reprobates and disavows 
it. For taxation and representation are 
constitutionally inseparable, and Ame- 
rica is not represented ; of course, Ame- 
rica cannot taxed. Whilst America, 
therefore, will not accept that by courtesy 
of parliament, which she holds in right of 
the constitution; and for the good reason, 
that an act of parlianient is revocable, and 
the constitution irrevocable; it follows, 
that a renunciation of the right, and not 
the mere suspension of the exercise, was 
the proper object of this Bill. a 

2. ‘* Because (as to the second Bill), 
the appointment of commissioners to treat 
with any person or persons, other than the 
Congress, is so glaring a manifestation of 


‘the intention of such treaty, as must ne- 


cessarily occasion a circumspection in the 
Congress that may not be much to the 
ease of the commissioners themselves. 

S. ‘* Because, although the commis. 
sioners and the Congress be agreed, such 
agreement is of no effect till confirmed by 
parliament; which is giving such advan- 
tage to parliament, by knowing what 
Congress will do, and is of such disadvan- 
tage to Congress, by not knowing what 
parliament will confirm, that the very in- 
equality of the conditions will put a stop 
to accommodation. 

4. ** Because, as the withdrawing of the 
troops would be the saving of the army 
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{not to mention the policy of the measure 
upon other grounds) so the ceasing of 
hostilities there, will, by fatal experience, 
prove to be the loss of it. The remains of 
general Burgoyne’s army are now consti- 
tuting a part of the great yeomanry of 
America. 

5. ‘*.Because the Prohibitory Act is to 
be suspended under exceptions and restric- 
tions, which exceptions and restrictions 
{and whilst Great Britain is under neither) 
intending a restraint ss the supplies of 
America, ore neither liberal in proposal, 
nor probable in acceptance. 

6. * Because, among the many things 
to be done, the one thing needful is to be 
left undone. The Quebec Act is to remain 
without suspension. The power given to 
the commissioners is, ‘* to suspend the 
operation and effect of any Act or Acts of 
parliament, which have passed since the 
10th of February 1763, and which relate 
to any of his Majesty’s said celonies, pro- 
vinces, or plantations in North America :” 
but Canada is not one of the said colonies, 
proves and plantations, referred toin the 

ill, and therefore the commissioners have 
RO power to suspend the operation and 
effect of any Act or Acts of parliament 
that relate to Canada. This, then, will 
create a stumbling-block insurmountable 
at the very threshold of negociation. 
For, besides the establishment of despo- 
tism and popery ia Canada, under which 
America will never sit quiet, this horrid 
and unconstitutional Act, by extendin 
the boundaries of its province, has favadad 
the property, and removed the land-marks 
of its neighbouring colonies; a violation 
that justice should redress, if America 
‘were even silent thereupon. 

7. ‘ Because pawer is given to the 
Commissioners to grant pardons to people 
who not only say they have been guilty of 
no offences, but the very Bills themselves 
say the same thing for them: for, besides 
acceding to the claims of America, the 
Americans are stiled his Majesty’s faithful 
subjects; and to pardon faithful subjects 
18 an act of supererogation, if not of ab- 
surdity. : 

8. “Because the appointment of go- 
vernors being now in the hands of the 

ongress, an attempt to supersede that 
power, before it be known whether the 
terms offered be accepted, looks more 
like _having an eye to that Machiavelian 
maxim, of ‘ divide et impera,” than to 
the more solid benefits of a general union. 
astly, ‘* Because concession now, like 
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a death-bed repentance, comes at the last 
hour; and being, as avowedly, the effect 
of necessity, and not of principle, we are 
left under all the fears and apprehensions 
of dissolution, and without the hope of 
salvation but in the magnanimity of Ame- 
tica; a magnanimity however, which we 
have already experienced, and which (by 
insisting on the justice of removing from 
his Majesty’s councils those evil ministers 
who have trodden on the liberties, and, 
with savage cruelty, spilled the blood of 
America, and, by placing in their room the 
friends of humanity and of the constitu- 
tion), may restore us to that health and 
strength, and again to that peace and 
empire, which was once the boast of this 
country, and the terror of the world 
beside. ABINGDON.” 


Debate on the Budget.] March 6. 
Lord North began with explaining the 
terms of the loan. He enumerated the 
several sums that had already been voted 
this session by parliament, to which 
he added those that would probably 
be still voted to complete the sup- 
plies of the current year, amounting to 
13,280,3182. 2s. 10d. Towards defrayin 
this expence, he reckoned the land an 
malt tax, 1,500,000/. exchequer bills ag 
usual; and taking the sinking-fund by 
anticipation upon a Sth quarter, at 
5,000,000/. with some inferior articles, 
amounting in the whole to 7,294,786/. 
Os. oat leaving a balance of 5,935,562/. 
2s. 3d.z. So that he proposed to‘ borrow 
six millions upon the following terms: 
each subscriber of 100/. to be entitled to 
an annuity of 3/. per cent. which he 
valued at 66/. 10s. A farther annuity of 
2l. 10s. for 30 years; which, at 14 years 
purchase, was equal to $5/. And a pro- 
portionable share of 48,000 lottery 


‘tickets; that is, eight tickets for every 


1,000/. subscribed ; the probable profit on 
which would be 3/. each; which for every 
100/. was 2/. 8s. Total 103/. 18s. He ob- 
served, that much art had been used, both 
at home and abroad, to depress the credit 
of the nation, and even to prevent the loan 
from .being obtained altogether; for this 
reason, he wished the advantage to the 
subscribers might be considerable ; for 
that it was better to grant ample terms, 
than to risk a bargain that might ultimately 
tend to our discredit. He therefore 
thought it both just and wise to give the 
subscribers such a bargain as might turn 
out a profitable one. That he had held 
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out no false colours to the Jenders, nor 
let one syllable escape him, in regard to 
the probability of a war with France, (the 
apprehension of which had lately so deeply 
affected the public funds), that they 
might not have it in their power to re- 
proach him with events that might hap- 
pen; that they therefore knowingly run 
the risk of that contingency; that he 
rather chose to borrow upon worse terms, 
than to hold forth flattering hopes of any 
kind whatever ; that several reasons might 
be assigned for the present scarcity of 
money, besides the rumour of an ap- 
proaching war; such as the extravagant 
speculations many of our merchants had 
lately run into with regard to the ceded 
islands, and the prevailing fashion of. en- 
joyiug their fortunes immediately, or ra- 
ther by anticipation: that besides, giving 
good terms now, secured our credit in 
future; that the stocks, he apprehended, 
would not be lower, were a war actually 
declared; and that the money was ac- 
tually subscribed by substantial men, who 
were themselves able to advance it. With 
regard to the annuity part of the loan, he 
observed, that it was more advantageous 
to the public, to grant it for 30 years than 
for a longer term; as the long annuities, 
of which there were above 82 years to run, 
sold now at 20 years purchase. And asit 
might better suit some persons to have 
their annuities converted into a life an- 
sae b and which would be of no prejudice 
to the public, he meant to put it in their 
option to do so.—Among other particulars, 
he took notice of the expcriment he had 
made of criminal labour upon the Thames, 
which had answered beyond all expecta- 
tion; and hinted at a farther extension of 
the plan over the whole kingdom ; and 
that, to ease the counties, it might be ad- 
viseable to bring toa sale such of the royal 
forests as were now of little or no use, 
either for the growth of timber, or for 
royal grandcur.—He took occasion to ob- 
serve upon the extensive resources of this 
country, notwithstanding the despondency 
of sume individuals ; m particular, several 
accessions the sinking fund would receive 
within a few years, such as 140,000/. of 
exchequer annuities, between 1792 and 
1798; and therefore, that in general it 
was better to borrow on higher terms, ina 
way that should in a course of years be 
adding to that fund. His lordship said 
he should center upon the subject of the 
new taxes on Monday the 9th. 
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March 9. Lord North, in the Com- 
mittee of Supply, opened his speech by 
acquainting the House, that the interest 
to be provided for was 330,000/.; that to 
pay this it was necessary to A id ors & pro- 
ductive tax; that it was dificult to fix on 
any that would not be, in some degree, 
unequal: that le wished to avoid burthen- 
ing the lower ranks; that it was not easy 
to come at the real property of individuals; 
but that one ground of judging of this, 
which prevailed in all nations, was by the 
expence at which they lived; and this, 
though it might not answer in every single 
instance, was yet a very good general 
rule; that laying the tax upon the con- 
sumption of commodities was both equal 
and palatable, as the resentment of the 
person taxed fell on the dealer, and not on 
the officer of the revenue ; that the taxes 
on coaches, on servants, and on houses, 
were proper and eligible, as they were vi- 
sible signs of ability to pay them; that a 
tax on bricks and tiles had formerly been 
thought of and rejected; as likewise taxing 
houses by the extent of their fronts, or 
by the number of their chimnies, which 
was the same as hearth-money, neither of 
which afforded a just estimate of the value 
of the house. He proposed, therefore, 
to exempt houses under the rent of 5/ 
per annum from all taxation ; that houses 
from 5/. to 50/. should be rated at 6d. in 
the pound, and from 50/. and upwards at 
1s. to be paid by the occupier; that this 
tax might be levied by those who collected 
the window tax, with a little additional as- 
sistance for a year or two, till the rates 
were fully adjusted. He then proceeded, 
by the assistance of the window-tax, to 
form a computation what the present tax 
would raise; which he reckoned as fol- 
lows: in England and Wales, 259,000/.; 
in Scotland, 5,000/.; in all 264,000/. He 
then proposed an additional tax on all 
wines imported, of eight guineas per 
ton, or 2d. a bottle, on all French wines, 
and four guineas per ton, or ld. a bottle 
on all other wine, which he computed 
would amount to 72,5581. in the whole 
336,558l. being 6,558/. above the sum 
wanted. 

Some debate ensued. The gentlemen 
in opposition saw the taxes in a very con- 
trary light, and considered them as highly 
oppressive and disproportionate. It was 
not, they said, from the rent of a house, 
that we could judge of the circumstances 
of the tenant; since tradesmen were 
obliged to possess houses commodiously 
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ral parishes of London and Westminster, 
the houses were burthened by the land- 
tax, poor-rates, window-tax, pavement, 
lights, watch, &c. to the amount of 8s. in, 
the pound, and upwards; and it so hap- 
pened, that the parties most heavily bur- 
thened were the least able to bear it. The 
wine-tax was opposed only with regard to 
the Oporto, as it affected the commercial 
alliance subsisting between Portugal and 
us, and might produce a tax there on the 
importation of British manufactures. 
The Resolutions were agreed to. 


Mr. Gilbert’s Motion for a Tax of One- 
Fourth on the Incomes of Placemen and 
Pensioners.| Mr. Gilbert then moved, 
«¢ That the better to enable his Majesty to 
vindicate the honour and dignity of his 
crown, and the dominions thereto belong- 
ing, in the present exigency of affairs, 
there be granted to his Majesty one fourth 
part of the net annual income upon the 
salaries, fees, and perquisites of all offices 
under the crown (except those held hy 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, the 
Chancellor or Commissioners of the Great 
Seal, the Judges, ministers to foreign parts, 
commission officers in the army and navy, 
and all others which do not produce a clear 
income of 2O0/. per annum to the person 
or persons enjoying the same) and also of 
all annuities, pensions, stipends, or other 
yearly payments issuing out of the exche- 
quer, or any branch of his Majesty’s reve- 
nues, after deducting all fees, taxes, and 
other out-goings charged thereon by autho- 
rity of parliament ; to commence from 25th 
March, 1778, and to continue for one year, 
and during the continuance of the Ame- 
rican war.” [The words in Italics were 
added by way of Amendment.] The 
committee divided upon this motion: 
Ayes 100; Noes 82. 


March 10. The Resolutions of yesterday 
were reported, and all agreed to except 
Mr. Gilbert’s motion, upon which the 
House divided. 

Tellers. 
Mr. Gilbert - - = 
Mr. Baker - - - - 
Sir Henry Hoghton 
NOES 1 Si Grey Cooper - 
_ So it passed in the negative. 
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Mr. Sawbridge’s Motion for shortening 
the Duration of Parliament.] March 11. 


Debate on the State of the Navy. — 
situated, however highly rented. In seve- 


\ 
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Mr. Alderman Sawbridge made his annual — 
motion, That leave be given to bring in a 
Bill for. shortening the Duration of Par- 
liaments. No debate took place. The 
question was called for, and the House 
divided: 


Tellers, 
Mr. Ald. Sawbridge - - 
YEAS UMr. Baldwyn - - i 32 
Nake Mr. Penton .- - 
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Debate in the: Commons on the State of 
the Navy.| The House went into a com- 
mittee on the State of the Nation; in 
which, | 

Mr. For moved, *‘ That the present state 
of the royal navy for the defence of Great 
Britain and Ireland, is inadequate to the 
dangerous crisis of public affairs.” 

Mr. Temple Luttrell began with an apo- 
logy for the length of time during which 
he must trouble the committee; but pre- 
sumed he should stand excused, when it 
was considered that the several official 
papers now in review, had been, almost 
every one of thet, ordered by the House 
on his requisition, after reiterated charges 
during the present and two preceding. 
sessions, of venality, profusion, and fraud 
in the present ministers for the Admiralty ; 
and which charges he was now to main- 
tain and make good, from official and un- 
controvertible proof. Hehad been greatly 
flattered, by finding that the sense of the 
other House had gone along with him, in 
calling for copies of the same accounts; 
but he had reason to be still further satis- 
fied to find these very testimonials pre- 
cisely correspond with the state and con- 
dition of the royal fleet, as he had des- 
cribed it before Christmas last. But 
though he was sufficiently used to the 
confidence of the Admiralty-gentlemen, 
not to be much astonished at their bare- 
faced denial of the only authentic vouchers 
for their conduct and expenditure, as had 
been forcibly demonstrated by an hon. ad- 
miral in his eye (admiral Keppel) ; yet 
that the majority of the House should be 
the dupes of such fallacy, or wilfully shut 
their eyes and ears, and become accom- 
plices in the guilt, yet he could scarce 
suspect they would go so profligate a 
length, to abet any wicked minister what- 
ever. An hon. gentleman (admiral Pal- 
liser) had alleged that there were two dis- 
tinct classes of 74 gun ships ; that those of 


Mr. George Onslow - 
So it passed in the negative. 
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the larger construction, and heavier weight 
of cannon, have a fixed complement of 
650 men, according to the last establish- 
ment; and instanced the Valiant as of the 
latter class, which he beldly asserted to be 
manned with her complete war-comple- 
ment. Now he defied the hon. gentle- 
man to point out, excepting the Valiant, 
one ship of 74 guns in the whole navy, 
which was allowed 650 men complement ; 
and he would read the number actually 
borne and mustered on board the said ship 
from the Jast office accounts, and shew the 
accuracy of the hon. member’s represen- 
tation. [Mr. Luttrell here read from the 
weekly returns, the number actually borne, 
mustered, and victualled; and the former 
amounted to 539 only, and the latter to 
509.] It appears, by the returns of the 
‘royal navy, for the defence of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, that at the end of last 
November there were, yachts, cutters, and 
armed merchantmen included, in all 105 
sail, among which we reckon 45 sail of the 
line of battle, and of them 25 carry 74 
guos; of which 25, not more than two or 
three muster within 50 men of the reduced 
war-complement, nor within 100 of their 
proper war-complement: for I ‘contend, 
that less than 650 will not be found suffi- 
cient for ships of that class, according to 
the modern construction and size of ord- 
nance. The size of a 74 gun ship, on the 
improved scale, is from 200 to 400 tons 
more than at the commencement of the 
last war ; and with the number I propose, 
the sea-officers opposite to me will under- 
stand, that, in case of the necessity to 
quarter the crew at the starboard and lar- 
board tiers, both at one time, as may pos- 
sibly occur in passing land-batteries, or 
engaging amidst an enemy’s fleet, not 
more than seven private men can be al- 
lowed to a 32 pounder. Lord Anson, in 
the last war, found 650 men absolutely ne- 
cessary for the complement of the 74 gun 
ships, that they might never go into action 
with fewer than 600: as a considerable 
deficiency must always be allowed for cap- 
tains’ servants, and the servants of other 
officers, widows-men, sick on shore, or ab- 
sent on the duty of the ship in the room 
of pressed men, &c. I have not selected 
the 74 gun ships as in a worse state than 
the rest of the ships in commission ; though 
the 25 sail have not within 3,300 of their 
reduced complement, nor within 4,500 of 
the proper complement for war. The se- 
cond and fourth rates are still more defec- 
tive, and the 64 gun ships in the same con- 
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dition ; and if it were not for an imposing 
ostentatious parade of pendants at Spit- 
head, and the advantage of conferring a — 
multitude of professional] favours, the no- 
ble earl at the fread of the Admiralty would 
do well to turn over the seamen from one 
third of the men of war now in commis- 
sion, that the remainder might be of a pro- 
perforce. The hon. member who so ably 
opened this debate (Mr. Fox) has justly 
stated that the numbers borne aboard the 
105 sail before mentioned for the protec- 
tion of these islands, did not, in November 
last, exceed 25,550; in America 15,365, 
being 82 sail: in Jamaica 3,168, being 23 
sail; and on all other stations and services 
collectively, that is, the Leeward islands, 
Newfoundland, East Indies, Mediterra- 
nean, together with two ships on disco- 
veries (and a very few of an inferior de- 
scription, not included in any return on 
your table) amounting to two men of war 
of 60 guns, three of 50, 11 frigates, and 
14 or 15 sloops or armed vessels; if every 
one of them had a full war complement on 
board, they could not reckon 4,500 men, 
making a total of seamen in November 
1777, to fall short of 48,583, including 
marines aboard, and serving ashore, super- 
numeraries, and every person whatsoever 
nominally in the pay of this country. It is 
evident, from the same circumstantial re- 
turns, that the whole of the victualled in 
the royal navy, throughout the universe, 
including supernumeraries and marines, 


could not exceed 47,407. Yet, by an offi- 


cial paper, delivered in before the last re- 
cess, the numbers borne in September 
last, previously to the very large additional 
supply of hands, from stripping your au- 
tumnal fleets of merchant ships, are made 
to come up to 55,000, and the victualled 
to 51,715; which must be a most daring 
and atrocious imposition upon parliament 
and the public. However, Sir, I admit 
that such imposition is not without a pre- 
cedent; for we are used to deceit of this 
nature of late years, on a like annual 
motion, which has been customary ever 
since the year 1750, when it was first ap- 
proved of and admitted, to shew us, as was 
then expressed, the savings or exceedings 
on the allowance of 4/. per month each 
man, voted for the service of the year; a 
striking example of a similar piece of ini- 
quity, and from the same delinquents, 
may be seen on your Journals in the 
spring of 1772, whenan account was given 
to parliament of the number of seamen 
and marines actually borne aboard the 
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royal navy during the preceding year, at 
a vedi of ths sever sioniha znd spe- 
cified to be under $32,000; yet, within a 
few pages of that very account on your 
Journals, you meet with a charge on the 
nation of near 2 millions sterling; being, 
if you allow for deaths and desertions, the 
full pay of 40,000 men at 4/. per month 
each man: consequently, there is a com- 

lete embezzlement of above 480,000/. 

he truth is, that, in 1771, at a medium of 

the months, the number of seamen and 
marines in the actual pay of the public, 
fell short of 28,000 men; which proves 
that we were defrauded of more than 
600,000/. in that year, upon this one article 
of expenditure, accounted for in the sea 
department; an earnest of the present first 
lord’s integrity at his entrance into the 
naval direction. In November last, the 
numbers actually mustered upon all the 
returns throughout the globe, and which 
constitute the real force of your navy, 
were fewer than 44,500; and if you set off 
desertion, &c. against those who may be 
sick in hospitals, or absent with permission, 
or on the service of the ship, you will find 
the 44. per month each man, allowed by 
the nation, to be applicable but to few 
more than the aambers actually on the 
muster-roll. 

Let us now take under consideration the 
monies of late years granted by parliament, 
upon the ordinary and extraordinary esti- 
mates of the navy, delivered in by the 
Navy-office to the Board of Admiralty, 
and by them adopted and presented in 
detail, in compliance of an order of this 
House; with the several articles requisite 
to be provided for specifically represented 
therein. During the 8 years of last war, that 
is, from the commencement of the naval 
operations, early in 1755, to 1762, inclu- 
sive, the ordinary of the navy amounted in 
the total to 1,890,000/. and the extraordi- 
naries to 1,500,000/. being on both esti- 
mates 3,390,000/. (independent of navy 
ordnance); and of this sum, the charge 
of building, rebuilding, and repairs, toge- 
ther with the preserving the men of war in 
ordinary, with extra stores, came to about 
1,760,000/. Let us now take the eight 
years immediately following the peace ; 
when in a high naval appointment the fleet 
might necessarily from the waste and de- 
struction of your very extensive naval 
Operations during the war, become in the 
utmost want of being improved and re- 
established.’ Sir, in those eight years 


(from 1763 to 1770, inclusive) the ordi- 
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nary estimate was 3,222,167/. and the ex- 
traordinary 1,916,498/. making together 
5,138,665. (over and above naval ordi- 
nance); and of which sum, the building, 
rebuilding, and repairing, and the preserv- 
ing your ships out of commission, and 
extra stores, came tonear 2,350,000/. In 
the last eight years (comprehending the 
grants of parliament for 1778) which takes 
in the whole of the earl of Sandwich’s ma- 
ritime administration, the ordinary of the 
navy has amounted to 3,232,693/. and the 
extraordinary to 3,239,379l. being in the 
whole 6,472,072. of which, building, re- 
building, and repairs, preserving ships out 
of commission, and extra stores, come to 
about 3,500,000/. exclusive of ordnance, 
and Paoratl large sums, charged in the ac- 
count of the annual vavy-debt for foreign 
timber, freights, various naval stores, and 
exclusive of the considerable cost to the 
nation, for replenishing the stores, &c. 
consumed by fire in the dock-yard of 
Portsmouth. So that the expence to the 
public, on the ordinary and extraordinary 
estimates of the navy, has, within the eight 
years of lord Sandwich’s wise and honest 
management of the marine-boards, more 
than doubled the & years of the last most 
glorious war ; against the charges of which 
war to the British empire, so much has 
been repeatedly urged by the enemies to 
that illustrious statesman, and successful 
minister, the earl of Chatham. 

Of these sums granted by parliament 
since January 1771, it appears evidently 
from the official pers, that 2,560,000. 
allowed for the Pulding, repairing, and 
storing particular ships of war, named and 
reported by the navy-board, and expedient 
to have been repaired, and sometimes said 
to be actually taken in hand, has not been 
applied to the uses approved of by this 
House, and for which uses alone it could 
be understeod to be voted. ‘ But,” say 
the gentlemen on the opposite benches, 
‘‘ Ifthe money was not applied to the spe- 
cific articles for which it was granted, still 
it has been duly laid out for other national 

urposes.’ Why, tlien, has parliament 
beak denied the proper vouchers for the 
real expenditure of so enormous a sum? . 
Why, Sir, when I took the liberty, a few 
days since, to move for an account of the 
application of that sum, so unwarrantably 
diverted into other channels, was I de- 
feated in my purpose, by that usual cloak 
to the peculation and infamy of ministers, 
the previous question ? 

if gentlemen, will please to take the 
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trouble of examining the nature and ori- 
gin of these extraordinary estimates of the 


navy, they must be convinced that it has 


always been the intention of' the Com- 
mons, and the indispensable obligation of 


government, to have the money given 


thereon expended towards the object for 
which ministers specifically required it. 


Annual allowances of this kind have been 


continued regularly for about 28 years. 
Previously to 1750, an article in the gross 
was usually inserted in the state of the 
navy-debt, for building, rebuilding, repair- 
ing ships and docks, &c. when the vigilant 
eye of parliament observing those demands 
unreasonably to accumulate, required that 
a satisfactory detail should be thencefor- 
ward produced of the several men of war 
necessary to be undertaken, and the work 
Therefore an 
address was presented to the King for the 
proper officers to bring in an account of- 
what might be requisite on these heads of 
building, repairs, &c. for the current year. 
The charges to this country on the several 
articles must of course be stated on a con- 


really meant to be done. 


jectural and unprecise valuation; for, till 


the work be completed, it were impossible 


to ascertain the exact expence of every 
ship built or repaired. 
power ever left by the legislature, nor in- 
tended to be left, for ministers at their op- 
tion to change the application of the public 
money, to other and very different services, 
without expressly having recourse again to 
- the approbation and consent of this House. 
So unconstitutional, so daring and dan- 
gerous a licence, setting both law and de- 
cency at defiance, and unknown to former 
governments, was reserved for the present 
despotic rulers over an abused and a too 
patient people. Early in the last century, 
we find. that the refitting of 8 ships of war 
‘for the narrow seas cost 5,761/. 10s. and 
to completely repair 12 men of war with 
hulls, masts, and yards, came to but 8,000/. 
This appears by tle extraordinary charge 
given into parliament for the years 1625, 
1626, and 1627, wherein the names of the 
several ships are specified. The extraor- 
dinary of the navy 50 years ago (or articles 
usually comprised under that denomina- 
tion) were from 40,000 to 60,000/. Till 
the beginning of the late war, the money 
annually expended for the extra services 
of the fleet rarely exceeded 100,000/. Dur- 
ing the continuance of that war, it never 
went in any one year higher than 200,000/. 
and peace being concluded in 1763, when 
Mr. George Grenville was first commis- 


But there is no 
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sioner of the Board of Admiralty, it was 
again brought within the compass of 
100,000/.; after 1'763, it-from time to time 
very considerably increased; but during 
the present noble earl’s administration 
(even previously to the breaking out of the 
American civil war) it fell not much short, 
communibus annis, of 400,000/. and is now 
augmented to so extravagant a height as 
4.88,6951. 

The charges in the state of the navy 
debt, on the long list of sundries heretofore 
accounted for under wear and tear, and 
properly within the disbursements of 44. 
per month, are a heavy additional burthen 
on the subject, and render the profligate 
dissipation of the public revenue still more 
glaring and notorious. By an estimate 
delivered to parliament of the hdd paca 
expence of the naval department for 1772, 
it is computed that the wages of seamen 
and marines, taking officers into the reck- 
oning, will demand, one with another, 1/. 
10s. per month; victualling 19s. per 
month ; there must consequently remain 
1d, 11s. per month for wear and tear, &c. 
which, on 40,000 men provided for last 
year, comes to 80,600/.; and on the 
60,000 men for 1778 will not fall much 
short of 1,209,000/.; which ought to sup- 
ply hospitals, rigging, stores, and all other 
contingencies, for the naval service, at the 
fullest demand, excepting ordnance, which 
is a distinct branch of business, and sepa- 
rately provided for. The navy debt is so 
modelled and manufactured, that I cannot 
but consider it as a mockery of all nume- 
rical investigation; for, upon consulting 
with very able accomptants, both commer- 
cial and professional, they agree but in one 
point, which is, that ministers have the 
particulars of the navy-debt thus contriv- 
ed, for perplexity’s sake, only to envelope 
in utter darkness the true appropriation of 
the immense sums they extort thereupon 
from the public. I shal] just observe, in 
the gross, that the navy dcbt, at this day, 
amounts to as much as at the close of the 
last:war, about three. millions and a half. [t 
increases two millions every year of the 
American war. When the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon came to the head of the 
Treasury, January 1770, the whole arrear 
due was but 1,070,000/. 

But, Sir, having now shewn at what an 
enormous charge your navy has stood since 
1771, when lord Sandwich came to pre- 
side at the Admiralty, it will be proper that 
I proceed to consider, whether your fleet 


has or has not been improved under his 
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management. When a very amiable and 
renowned naval commander, (lord Hawke) 
came to the head of that department, in 
1766, he found 61 ships of the line fit for 
service, of which 19 were in commission, 
and 42 in ordinary, and 14 were upon the 
stocks: that noble lord, during the four 
years of his naval administration, launched 
14 ships of the line of battle, repaired 21, 
and left 15 upon the stocks. Lord Sand- 
wich, in seven years (from January 1771, 
to December 1777) has built and rebuilt 
21 of the line, and repaired 3%. Fifteen 
are now building ; but there are not near 
go many men of war in a condition to stand 
the seas, nor to perform service, in case of 
a foreign war, as when lord Hawke went 
out of office. The length of time that 
those men of war have been in employ, 
which were considered by lord Hawke to 
remain in a sound state, and the slender 
repairs they have since required, prove 
that the commissioners of the Navy-board 
were not mistaken in their various reports 
to the Admiralty respecting such ships ; 
but that they were as serviceable and as 
perc as lord Hawke understood them to 

e. Ithas been more than once suggest- 
ed in another place, either through gross 
error, or amore reprehensible motive, that 
lord Sandwich had broken up 40 suail of the 
line of battle since he came into power. 
Of the +0 sail of the line alluded to, 28 
were so far from being on admiral Hawke's 
list of ships in good condition, that they 
were not even on lord Egmont’s list, whom 
admiral Hawke succeeded. They had 
long been sentenced to be either broken 
up, or cut down to a lower rate ; seven out 
of the 40 were French or Spanish prizes, 
taken in the last war, and in a very doubt- 
ful cituation ; eight of the 40 were actually 
employed abroad or on home-duty, when 
Jord Hawke resigned, and the remaining 
ship, the Africa, was shamefully sold for 
800/. three years ago, though she might 
for 5,000/. have been made in the King’s 
yard one of the best ships of 64 guns of 
the whole royal navy, and far preferable to 
many of her class, which have been re- 
paired by the noble earl, at the charge of 
above 20,000/. each. 

The present board has possessed pecu- 
culiar advantages in carrying on that line 
of business which respects the building and 
repairing of capital ships of war. ‘They 
have had the use of the large bason at 
Portsmouth, and all the docks have been 
open; whereas that bason, and the two 
largest docks, were shut nearly the whole 
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of lord Hawke’s time. It were to be 
wished that lord Sandwich had followed 
the example of his predecessor, in repair- 
ing such men of war only as would an- 
swer the labour and expence. We have” 
now a nominal list of above 100 sail of the 
line, of which fifty are in commission. 
And what is the state of these men of war? 
The preamble to the report from the Ad- 
miralty relative to the store of timber in 
hand and contracted for sets forth, that 
his Majesty’s ships in general launched in 
the course of the last war, having been 
constructed with extraordinary dispatch, 
and with green wood, a very rapid decay 
had been the consequence; adding, that 
the ships built immediately following the 
war, were but little better than the others : 
and, indeed, this is demonstrable from the 
repeated repairs those ships have already 
had, that were launched from the stocks 
after the year 1763, and which, though 
some of them have never been ventured 
out to sea, have been more than once re- 
paired, ata very large expence. Now, Sir, 
of more than 100 sail of the line, how 
many were built in the last war, and have 
therefore a positive sentence of condemna- 
tion thus officially passed uponthem? No 
less than’one half: and of the remainder, 
several are reported, in your last extraor- 
dinary estimate, to want material repair. 
But it may be affirmed, that of those 
ships constructed last war, a great many 
have undergone a thorough amendment, 
and are now in good order. Sir, l-am 
sorry to find, that so many as 18 of the 
line have been worked upon and patched 
with the very worst kind of wood that can 
be used for such purposes, namely, oak 
timber from Stetin. The foreign wood in 
general imported into your dock-yards (as 
weil that of Rostock, and the several other 
ports of the Baltic, as from Bremen on the 
river Wesel) is of a bad quality, and has 
but little spine or rosin. The worst tim- 
ber of all is that from Stetin; as‘it has 
every bad quality attending the rest, and 
is, besides, singularly spungy and porous ; 
and though it has been often remonstrated 
against in the strongest terms, by some of 
the most experienced and honest ship- 
builders in the royal yards; yet it is still a 
favourite wood with the reigning Admiralt 

Board, and the contractors for supplying it 
are much cherished, to the ruin of your 
fleet, and endangering the health of your 
seamen, who are frequently set afloat in 
their hammocks, from the water soaking 
in, over-head, through the planks. The 
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Mars was repaired with this timber only 
two years and a half ago, and the nation 
was chargcd for that repair above 26,0000. ; 
as much as she would have cost building 
new from the stocks. Sir, the Mars is 
found to be totally unfit for future service ; 
and therefore entirely struck off from the 
list of your fleet. The Yarmouth and the 
Prince of Wales were also lately repaired 
with Stetin timber, so were many others 
of good exterior appearance, but which 
can scatce be said to ride at anchor in 
safety. An hon. friend of mine near me 
is, I find, lately appointed toa 74 gun ship 
repaired with Stetin timber (captain Wal- 
singham of the Thunderer) and built in 
the late war; E heartily wish him success 
with his command; but would not have 
him trust entirely to a report from those 
who commissioned her, of her fitness for 
the seas. Om the account before us of the 
' Jamaica. squadron, he will meet with the 
Bute, reported by the admiral there to be 
fit for sea in November last; and within a 
month after she was found in so rotten a 
state on her passage home, that it was im- 
oe even with fair weather, to keep 

er above the waves: so she was scuttled 
and sunk: which, when the workmen of 
the commanding officer’s ship “ the 
convoy ) carried their tools aboard to ef- 
fect, one of the tars saved them the trou- 
ble, by clenching his fist, and driving it, 
without much pain to his knuckles, clear 
through her bull This Bute was, it 
seems, an old East India trader, totally 
unfit for the Company’s service; but held 
at the Aamiralty-board sufficiently stout 
and healthy for a public ship of war; and 
therefore contracted for at a high price. 
There is, I believe, another ship of a simi- 
Jar stamp, called the Andromeda, now 
going upon government employ; and I 
should be sorry to insure her existence for 
a twelvemonth, at 50 per cent. 

Sir, there has been a most criminal neg- 
lect in the navy department, relative to 
the seasoning and preserving ship-timber. 
I can prove, that a very excellent plan for 
this object of the first national importance, 
presented by a gentleman of very high de- 
scription for his experience and industry, 
has not even been favoured with a perusal ; 
while futile projects are, through lazi- 
ness OF partiatity, very readily received 
and adopied. The real fact is, that in 
this climate your timber fit for ship-build- 
ing, Jet it lay in store ever so long, and 
though in the most perfect natural state, 
cannot be depended on for durability, 
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without expedients of art. We have 


lost or neglected the best method of sea- 
soning timbers, so as to render them dura- 
ble in the frames of ships. Our capital 
ships of war heretofore lasted near half a 
century. The Royal William, a first-rate, 
cut down to an $4, was, a few years ago, 
the favourite ship on service of the whole 
navy, either for working on the seas, or to 
encounter an enemy; she was built in 
1719: and I could name many others, 
within my observation, whose frames re- 
mained sound and fit for service 35 or 40 
years, though in continual employ. Nei- 
ther are the ships of war belonging to 
other maritime nations so bad, in these 
times, as those of the British navy. ‘Fhe 
Spanish two-deckers, of 80 and 74 guns, 
are the strongest and most durable in the 
world; not only those built in the island 
of Cuba, of cedar-wood and mahogany, 
but even such as have been constructed in 
the European ports of Spain, by English 
builders, and upon the same models with 
ourown. We have few men of war on 
our list that have proved so lasting as the 
Centaur, Bienfaisant, and the ships of 
war in general that were taken from the 
French 20 years ago; they have stood us 
but in little for repairs, compared with 
others of the same class built in England ; 
particularly, if we take into consideration, 
that they have been constantly kept in 
commission. The number and state of 
lord Howe’s fleet in America has been 
greatly misunderstood by the House; of 
the 82 sail under his command in Novem- 
ber last, two are hospital-sbips, upwards 
of 30 are sloops of war, armed-merchant- 
men, and small-craft, and 11 of the rest 
carry but 20 guns. His frigates have 
many of them not been cleaned these 
three years, and one-third of the whole 
number were cleaned just two years ago; 
nine or ten are declared to be rotten or . 
leaky ; and almost every ship or vessel is 
reported, by his lordship’s return, to want 
a supply of gunner’s stores. In Great 
Britain, and for home-service, you have no 
more than 11 frigates in commission, and 
not six in tolerable condition, that remain 
to be equipped on an emergency. 

Let us now consider the supposed dan- 
ger of an invasion from France, and the 
comparative force at sea of both nations, 
and how far we may be better or worse 
prepared to repel an attack, than on for- 
mer emergencies. At the commence- 
ment of naval hostilities, in 1755, we seiz- 
ed, before a declaration of war, their very 
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best sailors, to the amount of some thou- 
sands. At the beginning of the next year, 
on the eve of declaring war, we had near 
70 sail of the line of battle fit for service, 
of which 55 were actually in commission, 
from 60 guns upwards ; and they mustered 
25,000 men. The frigates were then 
three times the number of our present 
strength, besides 38 ships of 50 guns: and 
we were so apprehensive of an invasion, 
and su dreaded its consequences, that an 
embargo was laid on the outward-bound 
trade, and a proclamation issued, requir- 
ing the inhabitants all along the British 
coasts, on the first appearance or alarm of 
an hostile fleet, to drive their cattle to the 
distance of at least 20 miles from the 
shore; yet we had a Jand-army, for our 
internal safe-guard, of near 30,000 effective 
national troops, besides 24,000 Hanoverian 
and Hessian auxiliaries ; and our resources 
for men (now so exhausted from emigra- 
tions for adventure, or by this fatal Ame- 
rican contest) were entire, and abundant. 
The French navy, at that period, amount- 
ed to 68 men of war of the line of battle, 
of which 46 were in commission, carrying 
82,000 men. Early in 1759 we were 
again terrified with threats of an invasion 
from the coast of Britanny, though we had 
then the most formidable fleet of men of 
war, that any country had been able to fit 
out since the creation of the globe. Our 
line of battle ships in commission amount- 
ed to 95, with above 50,000 seamen and 
marines aboard; and we had more than 
100 frigates, or ships of 20 guns and up- 
wards, completely manned. The fleets of 
France, before the engagement of the 
Toulon squadron off Cape Lagos, under 
M. De la Clue, against admiral Boscawen, 
consisted of 66 sail of the line, actually 
on service, manned with 46,500 seamen 
and soldiers ; their frigates, comparatively 
with ours, were of very inconsiderable 
force. Yet, gentlemen recollect, that 
even after the decisive defeat of the 
French squadrons in all parts of the world, 
during that campaign; sir Edward 
Hawke’s defeat of M. Conflans, and sir 
George Pocock’s success against M. 
‘D’Aché in the East Indies, by which vic- 
tories the naval power of France was al- 
most annihilated; even at that time did a 
pitiful armament of three small vessels, 
under the command of a corsair, and with 
@ handful of troops aboard, Jand, without 
resistance, in Ireland, spreading a serious 
panic throughout that country, and occa- 
sioning the greatest uneasiness and confu- 
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sion here. France has at this crisis 57 
ships of the line, of which, 40, from 60 
guns to 116, may be ready for sea, and 
completely manned with able mariners, by 
means of their register, in three weeks. 
Spain has a list of 61 of the line in 
Europe, and.four more nearly built, in the 
port of the Havannah. They have 35 
men of war, of very capital force, that can 
(I am confidently assured) go upon ser- 
vice immediately. I have already shewn 
to the committee the infirmity of our ships 
of war, neither have we any extensive 
means, at this conjuncture, of completing 
their establishment. I admit that a cer- 
tain number of sea-faring persons now 
skulk within land, who might perhaps 
come forth, in case of a rupture with the 
Houses of Bourbon, though they keep 
aloof from the present unnatural quarrel ; 
but these recruits could not arited a very 
few thousands. You have lately drained 
the nation of that part of its inhabitancy 
to which you might have had an occa- 
sional recourse for this end. Your sup- 
plies are exceedingly reduced; and we 
have voted for the current year more sea- 
men than this country has ever yet been 
able to furnish for war, independent of her 
American colonies. You have voted 
above 48,200, besides marines. The most 
we could ever get, exclusive of marine 
soldiers, in the Jast, or in any former 
wars, was 52,000; and of these, full 
10,000 were natives of North America. 
Besides, till 1760, your number of Euro- 
pean seamen were but 30,000; though 
after the unexampled triumph of the Bri- 
tish flag over every part of the ocean, fo- 
reigners from almost every power were 
inclined to enter into our pay. At pre- 
sent there is neither the same credit stamp- 
ed on your arms to induce such exotic 
supplies, nor have they equal lure of pros- 
perous and profitable cruizes. Let those 
gentlemen who hug themselves with a 
comfortable persuasion of our entire secu- 
rity from invaders, because of our insular 
situation, and vigilance or superior dexte- 
rity of our fleet, recollect how many in- 
vasions of these islands stand recorded 
in history. There have been, since the 
Norman conquest, 24 invasions of Great 
Britain or Ireland, nine of which have 
been made good, without any molestation 
on the seas, and seven have proved suc- 
cessful, Between 1685 and 1689, four 
invasions were effectuated. In May, 1685, 
the duke of Monmouth sailed frem the 
Texel with three ships, and landed witb- 
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out resistance, after beating about in bad 
weather 19 days, in the English Channel, 
which then swarmed with cruisers, dis- 
atched to intercept his passage. In 
1688, the Dutch fleet, with the prince of 
Orange aboard, afterwards king William 
the 3rd, and which consisted of 54 men of 
war (besides transports and other vessels, 
about 500) sailed from Helvoet, and 
stretched for the Channel. Lord Dart- 
mouth at that time lay with the English 
squadron, of 61 ships of the line, at anchor 
in the Downs; the weather became thick 
and hazy, as is usual, with the wind to the 
southward of the east. The Dutch men 
of war were full seven hours before they 
could all stretch to the westward of the 
English, and extended several miles in 
length; yet the prince contrived to reach 
Torbay, and land his whole army unop- 
posed; though lord Dartmouth got under 
way with the utmost expedition possible, 
and crowded sail to encounter the enemy. 
I am aware that some writers of that time 
have hinted strong suspicions against the 
loyalty and zeal of the British comman- 
ders ; but the fact is, they used their best 
endeavours, and once got within sight of 
the Dutch rear; but the wind shifting 
suddenly to the westward, and coming on 
to blow fresh, just as the Dutch men of 
war had reached Torbay (or as some au- 
thors allege, overshot their destination in 
the night) they were enabled to fetch the | 
Janding place, while the ships in chace 
were forced, by the same gale, so far back 
as the Isle of Wight. The year after the 
abdication, a squadron of 14 French men 
of war landed king James and several of 
his chief military officers at Kinsale, with- 
out meeting with the English squadron 
ral oer to prevent their debarkation: 
and not Jong after, a second French ficet 
met with the same facility of landing, and 
put on shore a numerous foreign army, for 
enabling king James to dispute the posses- 
sion of that kingdom with his son-in-law. 
But, Sir, this alarm of an invasion, and 
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maments, ‘ with energy.” 
can you spare one ship of the line from 
the defence of this country, in case of a 
French and Spanish war? Suppose you 
had 453 of the line manned to thcir full 
war-complement; this strength would 
scarcely suffice to cover your harbours 
and coasts; you would have no cruisers, 
no western-squadron. Whiatis to become 
of your West India islands, your Asiatic 
settlements, and the important fortresses 
of Gibraltar and Mahon? The foreign sta- 
tions, for a defensive war only against 
France, will require nearly 50 sail of the 
line; and against the two Houses of Bour- 
bor united, you cannot do with fewer on 
these services than 75 or 80. Your whole 
present extent of the line of battle would 
be little better than a Mediterranean com- 
mand, with proper relicfs. When have 
you seen so few as 20 sail of the line on 
that service, against the united power of 
Versailles and Madrid? In the reign of . 
ueen Anne sir George Rooke and sir 

loudesly Shovel commanded a fleet of 
more than 50 sail of the line in that sea; 
and the fleet of the enemy was full as nu- 
merous; they had 17 three-deckers. In 
the reign of George the lst, sir George 
Byng had upwards of 20 sail of the line of 
battle in the Messina fight; and his force 
ws represented as inadequate to that 
station. In the late king’s reign the 
squadron under the admirals Matthews 
and Lestock consisted of above 40 men of 
war of the line; and the combined fleets 
of France and Spain proved fully their 
match. I shall perhaps be told, that in 
1762, when the French and Spaniards 
were united against Great Britain, we had 
few more than 20 sail of the line of battle 
in the Mediterranean, off Cadiz; and not- 
withstanding which, we were too strong 
for the enemy: but let gentlemen recol- 
lect, that the coup de grace was given to 
the naval power of France the preceding 
summer; and the Spanish navy was the 
only one we had to contend with, and near 
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How, Sir, 


the present debilitated state of Great Bri- | half their men of war of superior rates 


tain and Ireland, will render it absolutely 
necessary that we reserve two-thirds of 
our present force for the heart of the realm. 
The noble lord oe speaks in a high 
tone, and boasts of the * vigour of ournavy:” 
being particeps criminis, I suspect, with 
the first lord of the Admiralty, rather 
through mischievous policy than short- 
sightedness. Another hon. member (the 
Lord Advocate of Scotland)-trusts much 
to the exertion of our superior naval ar- 
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were on the continent of Spanish America, 
or at Cuba. A very distinguished and 
respectable sea-officer, in another place 
(earl of Bristol) having represerited our 
ships of 50 guns as men of war of the line, 
was most presumptuously questioned on 
the propriety of such idea, by the noble 
lord who presides as first commissioner for 
navy affairs; perhaps not through igno- 
rance, but because he wished to avoid 
taking a comparative view of the number 
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of 50 gun ships at this time, in our navy, 
to what we had in former wars. True it 
is, that our 50 gun ships, at present, in and 
out of commission, do not exceed 14 or 
15; there were, till within these few years 
last past, near thrice that number. But, 
Sir, there can be no doubt of the pro- 
priety of calling those ships men of war 
of the line. They carry the same weight 
of metal as 60 gun ships; and in action 
lead the van or close the rear: and of 
course are brought into the line of action, 
unless where the enemy is inferior in num- 
ber; in which case they generally keep 
at a distance, to replace disabled vessels 
in the line, if occasion should require it; 
otherwise, to protect the unarmed part of 
your fleet, to chace ships of the enemy, 
to repeat signals, and for other contingent 
duties. In the last war, and the war pre- 
ceding the last, very eminent services 
were performed by your ships of 50 guns, 
the Hampshire, Portland, Antelope, &c. 
under Baird, Stephens, and other gallant 
commanders. In the Toulon fight, the 
Guernsey, of 50 guns, was opposed in the 
British squadron to the Podér, a French 
man of war of 64 guns, and actually forced 
her out of the line. In 1755, when ad- 
miral Boscawen detached five of his 
squadron to block four sail of French 
men of war of the line of battle, three 
of those five were ships of 50 guns. In 
short, Sir, the authority of the noble peer 
(lord Bristol) one of the best accredited 
sea-officers in the world, might have been 
deemed of sufficient weight to decide 
whether they are to be accounted among 
your line of battle or frigates. Sure I am, 
that in case of a foreign war, we shall 
have need to employ them as ships of the 
line ;. and there are some ships of that 
class now on the American station, which, 
from the advantage they possess of good 
British crews, and being thoroughly sea- 
soned to the element, and to naval duty, I 
should not be in much pain for, were a 
coinbat to happen with a French man of 
war of GO guns; although [ do not think 
the ships of our fleet in general so condi- 
tioned, with their reduced establishments, 
as to fight at odds against those of France. 
Sir, it is but too evident. that your ships 
of war fit for service are fewer in number, 
and those less to be depended on for du- 
ration, than ever was known; that twice 
as much money has been expended within 
the last eight years, for building, repairing, 
and preserving your ships, as was applied 
to these objects during the whole course 
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of the last glorious war; and that the pre- 
sent noble president at the Admiralty- 
board, after expending a sum of money 
thereon, which might have constructed 
100 sail of the line, and as many frigates, 
new from the stocks, has your navy at this 
day on not near so formidable a footing, 
as when he came to the board in Januar 
1771. Asto seamen and marines, fiough 
we are now in the month of March, you 
want Upwards of 12,000 to complete the 
numbers voted for the service of the cur- 
rent year; for the last weekly accounts 
differ but immaterially from those made 
up to November last, now before the 
committee; neither will you easily find 
the means of supplying such deficiency, 
though you have raised your entrance- 
money to 12/. 2s. for each volunteer (in- 
cluding the public encouragements beyond 
the 5/. 5s. from the crown) to the great 
prejudice of commerce, and ruin of the 
merchants; and the men, thus dearly 
bought, are not in general of a mould, or 
professional description, to be compared 
with those recruited on similar. emergen- 
cies heretofore. Men are not to be had 
for navy nor army; though for the latter 
you have lowered the standard almost to 
dwarf stature, and doubled the bounties. 
If the Bill for encouraging seamen to 
enter voluntarily, which in the last session, 
I proposed to the House, had met with a 
favourable reception, many thousands of 
your best mariners, who are now gone 
over to Holland, or serving in the fleets of 
your revolted subjects, might have been 
within reach at this day. At a future 
season, I shall revive my earnest endea- 
vours to augment the pay of your seamen 
in times of peace, to provide for them 
under the infirmities of age, and limit the 
time of their servitude; till ‘you abo- 
lish the horrid unconstitutional practice 
of impressing, and hold out these lures, 
you will never find the profession of a sea-. 
man much followed by the Jower orders of 
the people; and 1 fully demonstrated, in 
the course of a former debate, that the 
resent enormous expences to the nation 
in providing seamen might in great mea- 
sure be saved. I look, Sir, upon those | 
ministerial gentlemen who voted last year 
avainst bringing in a Bill for such salutary 
ends, to be answerable for no fewer than 
160 innocent lives at least, which have 
fallen a sacrifice to the press-warrants. 
Sir, your fleet can never cope with the 
confederate naval strength of France, 
Spain, and America: I own, high as I 
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esteem yout naval character, I should 
dread the contest. The best of the north- 
ern seamen of the American continent are 
yet in reserve ; they made a considerable 
part of Gates’s land army at Saratoga, 
being wisely prevented, by the general 
convention of New England, from entering 
into naval employ, while their service 
could be of far greater utility on shore, and 
they ran less risk of falling into the hands 
of the British invaders. But, Sir, should 
the thirteen united provinces of America 
become independent, I could in reason 
entertain no very direful apprehensions 
therefrom: 1,300 miles of coast will not 
be found equal to the extent of the coasts 
of Great Britain and Ireland. In these 
our islands are ports for shipping more in 
number, and full as commodious; our po- 
pulation is at present in the proportion of 
near four to one; and our insular state is 
better adapted to promote external com- 
merce, and internal mercantile communi- 
cations, than is the case with that vast ex- 
panded continent of America; our climate 
18 happier; our | sealed as to the three 
other quarters of the globe, far more ad- 
vantageous ; the southern coast of Ame. 
rica during one half of the year being un- 
wholesome, and incommoded by long 
calms, or irregular insidious currents ; the 
northern provinces subject. to thick, tem- 
pestuous weather, and scarcely accessible 
during the winter season. I believe, we 
have in Great Britain and Ireland more 
productive territory, than in all the thirteen 
provinces put together; I mean, within 
‘the limits of their great chain of lakes. 
Cataracts immense, torrented rivers, high 
mountains, and impervious forests, are 
noble and magnificent features for painting 
or poetry; but in practical societies, and 
for the ends of agriculture, manufactures, 
er commerce, they cannot surely be pre- 
ferred to the humbler streams of England ; 
to our fertile plains, and more practicable 
soil, While you compel the natives of the 
thirteen provinces to become, to a man, 
soldiers or seamen, in their own defence, 
they may be formidable indeed to ‘your 
West India islands, or on remoter enter- 
prizes; but if once left to settle in peace, 
their interest, their sober wisdom and gra- 
vity, above all, their natural love of liberty, 
and jealousy of military power, will dictate 
to them to lay aside the sword and fire- 
Jock, and take up the shuttle and the 
ploughshare; they will turn their thoughts 
to husbandry, to manufactures, and to es- 
tablish a pacific civil government, on the 
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basis of industry and commercial policy. 
That they may rival us in several branches 
of trade I do not deny; but such rivalry 
will serve, I trust, as a spur to the genius 
and ingenuity of the natives of this coun- 
try, and stimulate us to make use of those 
superior advantages with which we are 
blessed by nature. Improve your Oriental 
and your African trades; the latter may, 
with proper management, be made abso- 
lutely to govern the commerce of America 
at Ikuropean markets. Africa produces 
not only the commodity, but likewise the 
labourer to reap and to work it; the in- 
digo, the rice of Carolina, the tobacco of 
Virginia, cannot be preduced without the 
African negroes. Those who speculate 
upon the imperial greatness of the Ameri- 
cans at some future day, perhaps go far 
beyond the bounds of human probability. 
Who can say what intestine dissentions, 
what epidemical diseases, what bloody 
wars, or other ill-fated events, to crush 
such ambitious and glorious prospects, 
may or may not be found in the future 
history of that continent, though the first 
page of it is now so promising, so auspi- 
cious? Perhaps, Sir, when just approach- 
ing towards the zenith of their glory and 
prosperity, Providence may (as has been, 
in our days, the case with the mother- 
country) for the completest of all curses 
in the nature of sublunary things, bestow 
such a set of ministers to rule over them, 
as those who have, under George the 3rd, 
precipitated this nation from the highest 
aang of fame and happiness, to the 
owest abyss of wretchedness and disgrace. 
I hope, Sir, we shall, in good time, before 
the well-aftected parts of your American 
colonies embrace the confederacy of the 
thirteen, now in a fair road of indepen- 
dence; I say, I hope we shall have wisdom 
enough to preserve them from the like 
contagion and revolt. Canada, New- 
foundland, the gates of the river St. Lau- 
rence, together with Nova Scotia, and the 
two Floridas, are as yet appendages of the 
British empire. It is much to be appre- 
hended, that we may see hostile banners 
braving the coasts of England and Scot- 
land next summer, with more stripes than 
thirteen. I heartily second the Resolu- 
tions put to the committee; as nothing 
can be clearer than the inadequate state of 
your naval power to the present crisis of 
public affairs, excepting the mismanage- 
ment of those ministers whom our de- 
luded sovereign has fatally chosen to entrust 
with this main bulwark of the empire. 
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Mr. Hippisley Coze said, he had lately 
left France, and was perfectly convinced a 
war would very soon break out between 
Great Britain and that country; that 
France was arming with the utmost alert- 
ness; that the troops were marching in 
large bodies to the sea-ports; and that 
every thing wore the appearance of mili- 
sa preparation. 

ord North denied this; and declared 
that the court of Versailles had checked 
her ardour, and had ordered the troops to 
march back from the sea-ports to the in- 
terior provinces. | 

Admiral Keppel took occasion to say, 
that if he had the honour to be employed 
in the service of his country, he rather 

_ wished to have a small fleet well fitted and 
completely manned, than a large number 
of ships badly equipped. 

The previous question was put, and 
carried without a division. 


March 12. Mr. Alderman JVilkes made 
his annual motion, respecting the Middle- 
sex Election. The question was called 
for, when the numbers were, Ayes 36: 
Noes 88. 


Debate on Mr. James Luttrell’s Motion 
Jor an Instruction to the American Com- 
missioners respecting the Removal of ob- 
noxious Ministers, &c.}] Mr. James Lut- 
trell. The subject which I think it my 
duty to enter upon, is certainly of import- 
ance beyond my abilities to do justice to ; 
but I beg leave to offer my sentiments to 
this House as a proof, that. not only the 
first and most distinguished of its mem- 
bers, but even down to myself, are equally 
willing to exert themselves to the best of 
their abilities, hoping to apply effcctual 
remedies to those evils, which have brought 
on this nation a crisis of such great danger. 
That it would always have been more ho- 
nourable and wise for Great Britain to have 
offered proper terms of peacetothecolonies, 
than to have held out unconditional submis- 
sion, | believe every person will admit, who 
is convinced by this war, that no names, 
however high sounding, whether the di- 
vine institution of prerogative, supremacy 
of parliament, or dignity of the nation, can 
sanctify to a free people acts of injustice, 
tyranny, and oppression. 

With respect to the conciliatory plan, 
that it would have been expedient to have 
offered such a plan some months ago, no- 
body can reasonably deny: but how far it 

is in itself adequate to obtain peace under 
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the circumstances of the present times, 
remains to be proved. Iesincerely wish it 
success, and convinced of the ruinous ex- 
pence and fatal consequences attending 
the war, I was happy to see any plan 
brought into parliament, which might tend 
to declare a disposition towards peace on 
the log of Great Britain: but I cannot give 
credit to ministers who seem resolved to 
make the good which parliament and the 
nation might agree to, totally impractica- 
ble; ministers who, conscious that they 
are an obstacle to terms, however ade- 
quate, proving acceptable in America, are 
capable of setting higher value on the 
emoluments of their offices, and gratifica- 
tion of private ambition, than on the peace 
and prosperity of the empire. For, Sir, 
we may debate and vote as we please, 
Americans, not us, are to decide the fate 
of the conciliatory plan; and undoubtedly 
they will not only take into their const- 
deration the fairness or artfulness of your 
proposals for peace, but the men they are 
to trust to for performance and future con- 
sistency of conduct; and let these’ mt 
nisters be ever so much flattered by the 
extraordinary support they have met with 
here, they undoubtedly are the men who 
persecuted and insulted America; there- 
fore, Sir, by what madness can Americans 
be supposed to conceive that men so re- 
warded and in favour for having broke 
through their charters, and trampled on 
their just rights, will never dare in future 
to break the faith of any treaty, or by un- 
due influence here attempt to violate the 
most sacred pledge of legislature? May 
not America receive every proposal, whilst 
such men are kept in power, as an insult ? 
May not America conceive that now a blow 
is meditated at liberty through state craft, 
which force of arms could not effect? Or 
how can such a wavering ‘ministry be de- 
pended on? who appearing attached to no 
fixed principles of public justice, can be 
bound by no system of policy or maxims 
of government, changing the object of the 
war with every western breeze, and now 
assuming the borrowed plumage of the 
peaceful dove, flattering ihauiselves Ame- 
rica will not discern the cruel vultures that 
have preyed on her. Such ministers may 
deceive themselves, but to all the world 
must appear as inadequate to peace, as 
they have proved themselves incompetent 
to war. _ 
We can only hope, Sir, that America 
will not think it necessary to guard against 
an inferior and secondary power, a certain 
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description of men who appear to act un- 
der the responsible ministers, but who 
have held out this olive branch in a most 
suspicious and equivocal manner. I mean 
that sort of Janus politician, who has one 
face towards America, another towards 
his Majesty ; one countenance expressing 
peace, harmony and unanimity, and ano- 
ther disfigured with the ugly passions of 
false pride, hatred and revenge ; one voice 
to vote in favour of persecuted America, 
another to talk vehemently of insulted, 
degraded, powerful Great Britain. Such 
undecisive support can do service to no 
country, and I trust they will prove the 
last, the least in power; for sooner shall 
the two faces of Janus meet, than Ame- 
rica and Britons through their mediation. 
I regret, Sir, that parliament was not 
sooner allowed to enquire into the state of 
the nation; for I think that inquiry ought 
to have been finished, as a solid foundation 
for a treaty of peace, as I trust the object 
of that inquiry is to redress grievances, by 
removing all obstacles, whether men or 
measures, in order to prevent a perse- 
verance in inevitable ruin. When ministers 
are found guilty, surely to correct vice by 
cherishing it is a new experiment; and 
perhaps a ministry, who by their present 
conduct bear fatal testimony of their past 
ruinous and bloody errors, may be thought 
more in character as patrons of the sa- 
vages, than examples of British integrity, 
humanity and virtue, worthy of American 
confidence and esteem. Some, indeed, 
pretend, that it is inconsistent with our. 
duty to shew the weak and perilous situa- 
tion of this country. Good God, Sir, was 
there ever an inquiry into the state of the 
nation, because ministers were virtuous 
and Great Britain in prosperity? Amidst 
allthe glories of the last war, who would 
have moved an inquiry into the state of 
the nation? It can only be called for when 
great calamity requires immediate redress. 
Such is now the situation of public affairs : 
and it is, therefore, our duty to open the 
eyes of our sovereign to misfortunes, in 
which he is not less a sufferer than his 
people, and to convince him that those 
ministers who lost his dominions, by endea- 
vouring to make the prerogative of the 
crown incompatible with the happiness 
‘of the subject, have proved themselves 
equally an enemy to both. 
If the treaty with France has taken 
place, I fear it is not a question that thir- 
teen provinces, and the hearts of a brave 
and. powerful people, are lost to his Ma- 
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jesty ; it is rather what men and what mea- 
sures, can save the rest of America? But 
supposing the case not totally desperate ; 
if ruin or separation is not unavoidable, 
yet surely it is at least a crisis when the 
measures to prevent it ought to be sent out 
with such an unquestionable appearance 
of waaay that it may be received as a 
proof of his Majesty’s affection and love 
of justice towards his subjects, rather than 
as an assent extorted through fear and 
necessity ; extorted from ministers openly 
obstinate and cruel, till disappointed in 
their arbitrary views abroad and become 
jealous of their rivals at home. Perhaps 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon expects 
to be an exception, because he formerly 
proposed a eng de lan. As to the 
noble lord’s heart, I believe it has never 
been consulted in the cabinet; and as to 
his conciliatory plan, it appeared to the 
Americans indeed more plausible than un- 
conditional submission, but not more ex- 
pressive of peaceful intentions; fur the 
theory of sanllanentts desisting from taxa- 
tion as long as the American tribute should 
amount to as much money as a vote of this 
House should require, was ¢ mockery of 
freedom, and the practice of exacting 
such a tribute by force of arms, tyranny 
and oppression. : 

We know that ministers must govern 
the nation; the duty of parliament is to 
see they do it honestly and wisely, or to 
endeavour to remove them from his Ma- 
jesty’s councils. It is likewise the duty 
of parliament to support and look up to 
men who have more honourable preten- 
sions to the confidence and esteem of the 
sovereign and the people: in such men it 
is meritorious to seek places of trust; for 
the crime cannot consist in holding a pub- 
lic office; the vice is in employing the 
power to bad purposes. Lord Chatham 
was a truer patriot for having availed 
himself of that power which enabled him 
by his wisdom and virtue to raise his 
country to the highest pitch of glory and 
prosperity, than if be had indolently con- 
tented himself with the duty of a private 
member; and it is reasonable to suppose, 
that his Majesty may find able, vigilant, 
and experienced statesmen, capable of 
governing with infinite more steadiness 
and judgment, more for his Majesty’s ho- 
nour and peace of mind, upon sounder 
principles of public justice, more likely to 
be confided in by Great Britain and by 
America, than thgse ministers who have 
lost one half the empire and nearly ruined 
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the other half. , It was long, too long, 
thrown out to the public, that those who 
contended in parliament for equal liberty 
and equal happiness in every part of the 
British empire, were an American faction: 
whilst peace was attainable on such terms, 
ministers were accustomed to allow that 
America could only depend on such a 
faction for performance; a faction, Sir, 
who still must have the credit of not being 
apt to give up their opinions of public 
justice, nor affect to change their princi- 
ples; a faction, who warned these minis- 
ters over and over again, not to delay a 
treaty till such time as it should be ne- 
cessary to exchange unconditional sub- 
mission in America for unconditional sub- 
mission in Great Britain; and most of 
whom I believe still look with astonish- 
ment at persons who seem to persevere in 
persuading Majesty, that nothing is in- 
glorious for a king to be reduced to con- 
"sent to, except to change his ministers. 
By every intelligence from America, 
and by the nature of man, I think it ap- 
pears that America is not, blind to past 
injuries. I think it is evident, that these 
ministers are odious, mistrusted, and ab- 
horred there; and from that I infer, that 
the Americans will refuse to enter into any 
negotiation with the commissioners, if such 
ministers are to remain in power. Then, 
what will be the use of the conciliatory 
plan, even suppose it to be ever so perfect ? 
Sir, is it not reasonable to believe the Ame- 
ricans will refuse to put any future con- 
fidence in men who have already betrayed 
them, murdered them with savage cruelty, 
abused them with the tongue of hatred, 
and appear to be rewarded instead of 
punished for having so done? May not the 
confidence with which such ministers 


trample on the subjects, cause them to go: 


farther than mistrust of the minister, and 
- materially affect his Majesty’s honour? 
Must we force the Americans to give us 
more fatal proofs that they are neither 
cowards nor fools? Will they not justly 


attribute to a want of spirit in this coun-- 


~try, not a want of spirit in that country, 
any idea of putting future confidence in 
guch a ministry? And the delay of expla- 
nations and altercations would only tend 
to cement their connection with the House 
of Bourbon, aod tempt all America to be 


unanimous for independency. In order, 


Sir, to counteract such misfortunes as much 

as is now rere I shall move the fol- 

lowing Address, trusting that as ministers 

are grown so very liberal in giving up the 
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most essential-claims of this country upon 
America, that they will not be indecently 
tenacious of objects which are certainly of 
infinitely less importance, though not lese 
necessary to be relinquished, if parliament 
hope to keep of to acquire some friends in 
America, or conceive that for less than 
independence any part of the 13 provinces 
will now submit to make peace with Great 
Britain: “¢ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, to.beseech his Ma- 
jesty that he will be graciously pleased to 
instruct the Commissioners, wliom his Ma- 
jesty may name for the purposes of carry 
ing into execution the Act, entitled, ‘ An 
‘Act to enable his Majesty to appoint 
¢ Commissioners, with sullicient powers to 
‘ treat, consult, and agree upon, the means 
‘ of quieting the Disorders now subsisting 
‘in certain colonies, plantations, anc pro- 
‘vinces of North America,’ that in case - 
the said commissioners shall find that the 
continuance in office of any public minister, : 
or ministers of the crown of Great Britain, 
shall be found to impress such jealousies 
or mistrust in one or more of the revolted 
colonies, as may tend materially to ob- 
struct the happy work of peace and sine. 
cere conciliation between Great Britain 
and her colonies, that the commissioners . 
may be enabled tv promise, in his Mae 
jesty’s name, the earliest removal of such 
minister or ministers from his Majesty's 
councils.” : 
. Mr. J. Johnstone seconded the motion. 
Lord Beauchamp objected to the mode 
of prccecne asserting that the only 
parliamentary one was, to address his Ma- 
jesty to dismiss those ministers who were 
odious to the people, or suspected df mal-- 
administration. But there was no occasion: 
for such address, as he belicved the present 
ministers were highly approved by the 
whole people of Great Britain and Ireland.: 
Mr. Rigby said, that he liked to hear. 
gentlemen speak out, as they now did; 
crying out against men, and not measures :. 
that if they had not told him, they looked 
more to men than measures, he should 
nevertheless have been sure of it: that the 
Americans respected no one set of men 
more than another, and had as soon enter 
into treaty with the present ministers, as 
with those who passed the Declaratory. 
Act. | : 
Mr. Foz observed, that he thought, that 
since the time of old Cato, the doctrine of 
“‘ neccata omnia sunt paria” had been exe 
ploded: that he should not have thought the 
hon. gentleman had so particularly beem 
[3 M] 
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given to the maxims of that order, as impli- 
citly to adopt them; for that he himself saw 
great difference between the grievances, if 
there were any in the Declaratory Act, 
and those which had: been the cause of the 
present war. 

Sir Cecil Wray, though he wished the 
ministry should be removed, and even re- 
moved out of the world, for the mischiefs 
they had brought on this country, if it 
could be done legally and constitutionally, 
yet opposed this motion as unconstitutional ; 
if carried, it would not effect the purposes 
intended, of promoting a conciliation with 
the colonies. : That to remove a minister, 
.it-must either be on the petition of the 
people who conceived themselves ill go- 
verned or oppressed, or on the address of 
the Houses of Parliament; but to give a 
power toa part of the empire to do this 
against the opinion of the rest (for that 
the ministry had acted in conformance to 
the opinion of the people he inferred, from 
the impossibility they would have had of 
prosecuting their plans if contrary to it) 
would be perfectly unprecedentcd, and 
might be a most dangerous example to fu- 
turity ; as on every disgust in our own do- 
minions, every ambassador to foreign parts 
might negociate away the undoubted con- 
stitutional rights of the executive power. 

- Nor did he think it would be attended 
with any good consequence, in respect to 
the treaty now to be negociatéd with the 
colonies, if they entered into a treaty ; 
what they would expect would be good 
terms, and good security for the perform- 
ance of them. That he apprehended 
America would demand better terms for 
herself when treating with her most 
avowed enemies, than she might from 
those whose general sentiments had been 
in favour of her proceedings; but that a 
removal, perhaps temporary, of any mi- 
nister, could give no security for the per- 
formance of them. Had the motion gone 
not only to the removal, but to the utter 
exclusion, of all those who had poured 
poison into the ears of Majesty, with an 
appointment of men, and adoption in the 
King of different principles, some security 
might be desired from her; but that the 
security of the terms to America must be 
from the removal of the British armies, and 
the appointment of her own governors, and 
to this he apprehended we must agree. 
Iie did not apprehend we had given u 
any thing, in the laws lately passed, whic 
of right belonged to us; that we never had 
any right to tax, or regulate the charters 
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of America, without their consent; but 
that the motion tended to give up the | 
honour of this nation, in its essential 
points, without any possible advantages to 
ourselves. . 
Mr. Aubrey said, that he believed the 
last hon. gentleman who spoke, might find 
commissioners having power of dismissing 
ministers, and that of negociating for the 
repeal of all acts whatsoever, in the same 
age of the Journals; that notwithstand- 
ing what a right hon. gentleman had said, 
of all sets of men being alike to the Ame- 
ricans, he could assert from authority, 
that the Congress had idotenaer declared, | 
that they never would treat with our pre- 
sent set of ministers, which was a strong 
implication, at least, that they would treat 
with another ; that whether, indeed, they — 
did this in imitation only of the magnani- 
mous resolutions of our ministers that they 
would never treat with the Congress, he 
could not tell; that however, as the de- 
lenda est Carthavo had been a favourite 
maxim on the Treasury-bench, when Eng- 
land had the superiority, he thought it 
might be reasonably expected, that the 
cry of the Americans would, in return, be 
at least the dismission of our ministers ;_ 
that policy directed us to take every step to 
regain the affections of the Americans, but 
that it could not be hoped for, while our 
affairs were entrusted to those hands b 
which their country had been ravaged, 
and their friends and relations put to the 
sword. What reliance would the Ame- ’ 
ricans put in the most pacific and most 
amicable declarations, when uttered by 
those mouths who had hitherto never 
talked of any thing less than checking the 
growth of the colonies, which he took to ° 
be only a milder and modester expression 
for what they afterwards, in fact, at- 
tempted, the starving and extirpating 
them. That it was with the concurrence ~ 
of this ministry that lord Hillsborough 
pledged the faith of parliament, as well 
as the honour of his sovereign, that no al- 
teration should be made in the system of 
taxation: a promise, which, as soon as it 
had served the purpose of allaying the dis-' 
contents of Americr, they no longer re- 
garded, or thought of, when interest 
prompted them to break it. And that in- 
terest was so trivial that it demonstrated 
they either thought very lightly of their” 
honour, or else meant to introduce by de-' 
grees an important and an_ oppressive 
taxation: the very reverse of what they 
had so solemnly promised through the 
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medium of lord Hillsborough. That he prove, that the Treasury had, in the years 
was convinced, that, unless it were ima- | 1775,.6, and 7, also taken up ships; and 
gined, that the sentiments of a whole peo- | others to shew the price uf the freight paid 


ple could change as suddenly as the con- 
duct of the noble lord (North) had done, 
the Americans would never agree to any 
negociation, while the present ministers 
remained in power. .. . 

The House divided : 


Tellers. : 
' Mr. James Luttrell - -) 
Yeas Mr. Fielde - - - ° 56 
Lord Beauchamp - - - 
Nozs Sir Herbert Mackworth x 150 


So it passed in the negative. 


_ Debate in the Lords on the Enquiry 
nto the Conduct of the Transport Service. | 
March 12. The House went into a Com- 
mittee on the State of the Nation. 

_ The Earl of Effingham opened the na- 
ture of the business he meant that day to 
agitate, namely, to shew that there had 
been a most scandalous want of ceconomy 
in one department of the management of 
the public finances. The whole of the 
sum expended under the head which he 
was about to consider, the noble earl 
statcd to be only 600,000/. which, as their 
lordships had been of late used to talk of 
millions as trifles, would probably to some 
of them appear so very a trifle, as scarcely 
to be worth their notice. He begged 
Jeave, however, to remark, that if a large 
part of so small a sum as 600,000/. was 
disposed of extravagantly, as he doubted 
not he should make appear, he was fully 
justified in argument, and if not otherwise 
satisfactorily cleared up, to conclude in 
fact, that the waste of the public money, 
upon the gross sum expended, must be 
enormous; and therefore every point 
which served to elucidate a matter of so 
much importance, was well deserving their 
Jordships’ attention. He procecded to 
observe, that during the present fatal war, 
the Treasury, contrary to precedent, had 
assumed to itself a power, which he had 
ever understood to belong to the Navy 
board; the power of taking up ships for 
the Transport Service. As there ap- 
peared from the papers on the table, to be 
a considerable diiersnce -in the amount 
of the sums expended by the Navy board, 
and by the Treasury, upon this kind of 
service, he meant to call witnesses to prove 
the custom of taking up ships for trans- 
ports by the Navy office, and the price 
that office paid for freight; others to 
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by the Treasury, with such other matters 
as went to ascertain the accounts on the 
table; by which means their -lordships 
would be enabled to judge which method 
was the most ceconomical. : 

. Here his lordship took an opportunity 
to complain of the very slovenly manner 
the accounts were drawn up in;. whether 
through neglizence or design he would 
not pretend to determine; though, he 
believed he might be well justified in 
saying, that they bore the ‘strongest ap- 
pearance of being rendered loose, inaccu- 
rate, intricate, or contused, in order to de- 
feat the ends of the enquiry, which was 
to procure certain premises, whence cone | 
clusions might be unquestionably drawn 
to the satistaction of every side of the 
House. This was evident throughout the 
whole; and had, indeed, been so success- 
fully effected, that it would bate the in- 
dustry of almost any man, at least, one of 
his size of abilities, within the time limited, 
to arrange, connect, and fully digest the 
papers from the state they appeared in 
when laid on the table. He would men- 
tion a single instance ; which was, that the 
clerks so far forgot their duty, or pur- 
posely with-held the performance of it, 
that they omitted to cast up a single ac- 
count, or state a single total. . This omis- 
sion he was. under the necessity of supply- 
ing, by getting a Mr. Heard, who would 
be called to. authenticate the totals, to cast 
them up, in order, .as he observed before, 
to found his resolutions on certain pre- 
mises. Having then stated the tendency 
of the questions he meant to propose, he 
moved, that sir Richard Temple, a com-: 
unissioner of the navy, be called in. 

. Sir Richard Temple proved, that it was. 
customary for the Navy board, when ships: 
were wanted for the public service, to ad- 
vertise in the news-papers for so many tons. 
of shipping as were necessary. That the 
contract was always made with the person: 
who sent in the cheapest terms.: That 
when it was made, an officer of one of the 
public dock-yards surveyed the ships, 
measured them, and reported whether they 
were such as were described in the con- 
tract. That the Navy-board had paid 10s. 
aton for freight in the beginning of the 
war, but that in April 1776, they took up 
25 ships, for the purpose of carrying the 
cavalry to America, for which they puid . 
112s. 6d. That those ships were of a par- 
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ticular make ‘and dimension. That the 
Navy board could at that time get no ships 
fit for the horses at a smaller price; but, 
that they had not since paid any more 
than lls. That about the end of 1777, or 
the beginning of 1778, the Treasury had 
applied to the Navy-board, to know if they 
would undertake to provide for the tran- 
sport service. That the board declined it, 
because they not only did not think it any 
part of their business, but had already 
more to do than they could well execute. 
That if they had undertaken it, it would 
have been impossible for the officer they 
employed to survey: ships, to have done 
the whole duty —Upon his cross examina- 
tion, sir Richard said, that he had heard, 
that in the reign of qucen Anne, a special 
commission was issued, appointing com- 
missioners to execute the business of tak- 
ing up transports during the war, at the 
end of which the commission ceased, and 
the power reverted to the Navy-board. 
That it might be about four months since 
that application was made from the Trea- 
sury, to.know if the Navy-board would un- 
dertake the service, which they declined. 
That the ships taken up for the purpose of 
exporting horses, were necessarily different 
from those used for other purposes. 

Mr, Atkinson was examined. He began 
with declaring, that at onetime, when the 
stores were to be conveyed to Boston, he 
contracted with government to send them: 
there, but that he had since acted merely 
as an agent. for the Treasury, procuring 
them ships for the transport service and 
receiving commission money in the same 
manner as was customary, when the same 
business was done for private merchants. 
His house had long had a connection 
with most of the ship owners in the king- 
dom; that whenever government applied 
to them for ships, the mode was, to write 
down to their correspondents in the seve- 
ral sea-ports, and when they had found 
such ships as were likely to answer the 
purpose of the Treasury, to have them mea- 
sured and surveyed by a person they em- 

loyed for that purpose; then to enter 
into a charter-party with the owners, of 
the same nature with the charter-parties 
drawn up by the Navy. board; that the 
mode of payment was to pay the owners 
two months in advance as soon as the 
ships were taken up, and two months 
more at the end of towr months. That 
for some. time he had only paid, and. been 
repaid, at the rate of 11s. per ton freight, 
but that government wanting several ships 
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in Jan. and Feb. 1777, he was under the 
necessity, in order to procure ships, to 
promise such owners as refused to contract, 
from a hope that the price of freight 
would be advanced, that if they would 
enter into a charter-party at Ils. they 
should be advanced as soon as the Navy- 
board advanced in the price they paid for 
transports; that when. the price for the 25 
ships to carry the horses. was raised to 
12s. 6d. per ton, the owners insisted on 
his paying the same; that he contended, 
the 25 ships were for a particular purpose, 
and were not to be regarded as an exam- 
ple; that the owners, nevertheless, insist- 
ed on their bargains, and even threatened 
him with law suits, unless he paid them 
the advanced price; that as the service 
pressed exceedingly, he was under the ne- 
cessity of complying; that at the desire 
of the Treasury, he had since written cirs 
cular letters to the ship owners, endea- 
vouring to get ships at a smaller price of 
tonnage ; that he laid the answers he re- 
ceived before the lords of the Treasury ; 
that it appeared from their answers, to be 
the resolution of the majority of the ship- 
holders, not to contract for less than 12s. 
6d. per ton; that if the Treasury had not 
continued to pay that price, the public 
service could not have been executed; 
that so many transports had been wanted, 
he had even been obliged to send to every 
ship-builder in the kingdom, and con- 
tract for such as were nearly finished 
and fit for the service: that he had 
also sent over to Holland and bought ships 
there; that although he paid ready money, 
in a manner, for the freight, and the Navy- 
board paid in navy-bills, which at certain 
times bore a considerable discount, the 
ship owners preferred a contract with the 
board, alleging, that when in their service 
they lay a considerable time in port, and 
were not wearing out their sails. tackle, 
and ships, so much as they were when em- 
ployed by the Treasury, in continual 
voyages to and from America; that he 
had argued with the ship owners in order 
to persuade thein to take less freight, and 
at last got them to accept of 12s. per 
ton. That they said they did not get 
much more by the Treasury at 12s. than 
they formerly had got at ils. for that 
seamen’s -wages were raised 14s. per 
month, and as they must necessarily 
have seven men to every 100 tons, they 
consequently only received 2s. for each’ 
ship more for the freight than the ad- 
dition of the seamen’s wages amounted 
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to, and then it was to be considered, that 
provisions were increased in price.—Upon 
the duke of Richmond’s asking him, what 
he received for. commission, Sie said he 
used to receive 24 per cent. which was the 
standard price for such business among 
the paves merchants; but that last July 
the lords of the Treasury sent for him, and 
after arguing upon the great number of 
ships taken up, desired to know, whether 
he could not do the business for less; that 
he said, he would leave the matter en- 
tirely to their lordships, and that they had 
since paid him only 14 per cent. commis- 
sion.—He was asked b lord Shelburne, 
whether he did not think the Lords of the 
Treasury had not been too hard upon him? 
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either or both services; and on that sup- 
position strike off 28,000/. of the excess 
of expenditure, 150,000/. would still re- 
main, which was in fact a waste of the 
public treasure to the amount of 25 per 
cent. the total being but 600,000/. When 
this was attentively considered, it must 
produce very melancholy reflections in the 
breast of every man, who had the interest 
of his country at heart. These premises 
fully authorised him to brand this transac- 
tion with its true name, a job; and that of 
the most disgraceful nature. It carried 
about it all its proper marks ; it was a most 
beneficial contract, made in the dark, with 
a favourite contractor. Why not adver- 
tise as the Navy board had done? Why not 


he said, if he was to answer that question ! try particularly when they found that thé 


to their lordships, he must say he seriously 
did. He informed the House, that the 


Navy board had lowered the freight? The 
Navy board, said Mr. Atkinson, was the first 


mode of his settlement with the Treasury ; occasion of raising’ the price; why not 


was, for him, once a month, to take tothe 
board an account of all his contracts as 
they then stood, with the charter-parties 


‘copy them throughout, and lower as well 
as increase the freight in imitation of them 


as they did so early as June 1776, and 


and certificates of such ships as had ful- ; down to the latest accounts on the table. 


filled their contracts, and to receive what 
was due to hin upon the whole. Thus, 
he had on Tuesday been paid all that was 
and would be due for the month of March. 

Mr. Heard proved that the totals of the 
accounts upon the table, to which the Re- 
solutions intended to be moved by the earl 
of Effingham reterred, were exact. 

The Earl of Effingham then rose, and 


| The witness has said in answer to this, that 
the Navy board tovk up but two ships in 

June, and eight in the ensuing December; 
' therefore that the decreased demand from 
_that board caused the freight to be lowered. 
,; He was ready to meet the objection, tak- 
' ing the argument either way. If the small- 
‘ness of the demand could enable the Navy 

board to contract lower, the same cause 


after paying Mr, Atkinson an ironical should surely have produced a similar ef- 
compliment, by declaring that his speech fect on the Treasury contract. If on the 
was the ablest defence of the Treasury , other hand, the demand for transports con- 


that he had ever heard, descanted for some 
time on the evidence that had been given 
by the several witnesess. Hethen drew a 
comparison between the amount of the 
money expended by the Navy board, and 
the amount of the moncy expended by the 
Treasury, stating each as referring to two 
distinct points—the contingencies and the 
price of freight. In regard to the first, it 
appeared that the contingencies of the ac- 
count from the Treasury for the transport 
service exceeded the contingencies of the 
account from the navy board for the same 
service in the gross sum of 131,000. In 
regard to the article of freight, though the 
excess paid by the Treasury per ton had 
been no more than 1s. 6d. the difference 
was 45,000/. which, added to the excess in 
the contingencies, made the whole differ- 
ence Smount to 178,000/. Supposing, 
however, that be should make an allow- 
ance for some particular articles, over- 
ebarged, wrong charged, or omitted in 


‘tinued equally pressing at the Treasury, it 
“afforded the best possible opportunity to 
‘transpose part of the business to the Navy 
board, who had their hands quite empty ; 
the latter not having taken up but ten trans- 
ports in full six months, This could be 
‘effected without an increase of officers, 
| which was the only shadow of an objection 
‘he heard urged, and the foundation of al- 
i most every thing that had been offered by 
'the very plausible gentleman at the bar 
[Atkinson.] The rest of what that gen- 
tleman said having gone only to an exte- 
nuation of the conduct of himself and his 
employers ; not to justify it in any other 
manner than the ground of necessity, 
which remained yet to be proved; for he 
never could be persuaded, that either the 
necessity of the Treasury contracts for a 
high price, or the necessity of the Trea- ' 
sury board being obliged to take that bu- 
siness upon themselves, had been even 
plausibly, much less clearly made out. 


507 | 
His lordship said, the present enquiry 
formed but a small part of what he deemed 
necessary, namely, an inspection and exa- 
mination of the public accounts in general. 
By what had appeared, there was good 
ground for suspicion, if not proof of actual 
corruption. At all events, there was suffi- 
cient evidence to support, in the fullest 
manner, the Resolutions which he pro- 
posed to submit to their lordships’ consi- 
deration ; and of course to rouze their 
lordships’ attention to an enquiry into the 
expenditure of the public money, particu- 
larly at the eve of a war with France, 
when public frugality was become-so pe- 
culiarly an act of sound policy, nay of the 
utmost necessity, when we considered the 
powerful foes we were about to contend 
with. His lordship concluded with in- 
forming the House, that he had several 
Resolutions grounded on the information 
on the table to propose. The first Reso- 
lution, and that on which the question was 
pits was “ That there was taken up by the 
avy board, from September 1775 to Sep- 
tember 1777, 435 vessels, carrying 131,120 
tons.” 
The Earl] of Sandwich opposed the Re- 
solution. He did not doubt its veracity, 


but he was very sure, from the nature of. 


the service, Aah possible ceconomy was 
adopted by the Treasury; and one proof 
of that was, the Treasury lately knock- 
ing off the odd sixpence, because the Navy 
gave nomore than 12s. per ton. The price 
of freight was raised; the service was 
pressing and could not be trifled with; 
the troops must be fed; for who would 
have Englishmen and friendly forcigners 
to starve in a hostile land? That the ne- 
cessity of sending then provisions at any 
rate was such, that if the freight had been 
double it must have been paid; that he 
Kad seen several letters from gen. Howe, 
praying, that a supply of provisions should 

e expedited ; that so far from censuring 
the Treasury. they deserved the thanks of 
the country, for the zeal and alscrity they 
had shewn in this very business. His lord- 
ship concluded with moving that the chair- 
man do leave the chair. 

The Earl of Suffulk said he must now, as 
he had done before, declare his objection 
to any resolutions upon matters of fact. 
The evidence had proved that transports 
could not be procured cheaper, The ne- 
cessity of the service called for dispatch. 
Sir W. Howe had frequently pressed ad- 
ministration on that head. 

The Earl of Shelburne said that sir R. 
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Temple answered reluctantly, and that Mr. 
Atkinson had, with great plausibility, as- 
signed every reason for the contract bein 

entered into but the true one; and had 
taken great credit to himself and his em- 
ployers, for his abating one per cent. of his 
commission ; but when did that happen ? 
at the time that a very critical scrutiny was 
making into the scandalous rum contract, 
which had been condemned as a job, by 


the very able and respectable merchants 


to whom this shametul transaction was 
referred. | | 

The question was put for the chairman 
to leave the chair: Contents $9, Non- 
contents 1S. The House being resumed, 

The Earl of Effingham then moved a 
string of Resolutions which he intended 
for the establishment of his facts; which 
being all set aside by the previous ques- 
tion, he next moved, ‘* That the employ- 
ing private persons in the hiring and equip- 
ping of these vessels, instead of their being 
taken up as those by the Navy board, hath 
been a ee to the public to a very great 
amount.” | , 

The House divided, Contents 17; Non- 
contents 33. 


Mr. Grenville’s Motion for all Commu- 
nications touching a Treaty between France 
and America.] March 16. ; 

Lord Nurth gave notice that he should 
to-morrow present a Message from the 
King. 

Mr. Grenville said, he believed the sub- 
ject of the message was already anticipated 
by the House. But in order that gentle- 
men might be truly, as well as fully, in- 
formed, before they determined what 
Answer to give, he begged leave to move, 
‘© That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, to desire that he will be 
graciously pleased to order that there be - 
laid before this House, copies of all Com- 
munications from his Majesty’s ambassador 
at the court of France, or the French am-, 
bassador at this court, touching any treaty 
of Alliance, Confederacy, or Commerce, 
entered into between the court of France, 
and the revolted colonics in North Ame- 


Mr. Burke warmly seconded the motion. 
The present situation of our affairs, he 
declared to be to the last degree desperate. 
The stocks, the political pulse of the nation,, 
were 50 Jow, that they plainly demonstrated. 
the weakness of the state; they were 
already sunk as much as in times of foreign, 
war; and afforded the most gloomy pros- 
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ect. Sunk as the nation was, robbed of 

er treasures, injured in her honour, she 
had a right to take every step that could 
Iead her to a discovery of the counsels, 
and of the persons who gave them, by 
which she had been reduced from the 
panels of honour and’ power, to the 
owest ebb of wretchedness and disgrace. 
Mr. Fox took a retrospect of the various 
measures adopted by the present adminis- 
tration : he pointed out the causes to which 
their failures ought to be attributed: he in- 
sisted that the ignorance of the ministry was 
thesource of our misturtunes; and from their 
incapacity to.conduct a war with the poor 
pitiful, provinces of America, as he affected 
to call them, he inferred that the compli- 
cated business of a foreign war with the 
most powerful princes in Christendom 
must of course so far transcend their abili- 
ties, that the nation must absolutely be 
undone if the administration of our affairs 
was to continue in their hands. Melan- 
choly as was the prospect that a war af- 
forded us, it would have this good cffect ; 
that it would rouse the nation toa sense of 
the wrongs they had been made to suffer, 
by being .ade to feel at once all those 
calamities, for which the ministry had 
nrepared them by degrees, by their slow 
but destructive measures, which, though 
they did not precipitate the nation into a 
foreign war, had, by a slow process, inevi- 
tably brought it on. The House had been 
made to act a fool’s part. Conciliatory 
Bills had been passed, and commissioners 
appointed to treat with the Americans, 
even after they had been acknowledged 
an independent state by France. Igno- 
rance of such a circumstance was unpar- 
donable; andthe contempt which it served 
to bring on the House called aloud for 
resentment. Ministers, he said, could 
never execute their duty to their country, 
nor counteract the schemes of her enemies, 
if they did not procure intelligence of the 
measures adopted for our annoyance. He 
asked the House if a set of men ought to 
be any longer trusted with the reins of 
government, who received the first positive 
assurance of a Treaty concluded by France 
and America, from the French ambassa- 
dor? Their supineness, folly, and igno- 
rance, in that one instance, sufficiently 
proved them to be unworthy of their em- 
ployments. But to declare them only 
unworthy would not be doing sufficient 
justice to the people: the violators of 
whose rights, and the spoilers of whose 
property the parliament was bound to 
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punish: they should likewise be made to . 
account for the injuries done their country: 
the only means of determining the quan- | 
tum of guilt, and where it particularly lay, 
could not be well ascertained without the . 
papers in question: he therefore wished | 
strongly to support the motion, 

The Attorney General was astonished 
that such a motion should be seconded;. 
it was of such a nature that it would be 
the most crying injustice to agree to it: it 
was unprecedented: a similar one never 
had passed that House; never ought to. 
pass avy House, who looked upon a breach , 
of faith to be a crime; the letters con- 
tained perhaps information received from 
persons whose lives might be affected by 
a discovery. Therefore, as he could not. 
reconcile such treacherous behaviour to _ 
his principles, he would oppose the mo-— 
tion. 

The Solicitor General spoke on the same © 
side. General Conway, Mr. Turner, and. 
Mr. Hartley spoke in favour of the mo- 
tion. 

Governor Johnstone said, though he 
heattily concurred with those who were © 
of opinion that the present ministry were 
unequal to the discharge of the duties 
their office imposed on them; yet he 
would net allow that our affairs were in a 
desperate situation: the navy, indeed, was 
not in the condition that we might wish it— 
to be in; but he still trusted that the spirit 
of the nation, and our known superiority 
in experience in naval affairs, would extri- 
cate us from the difficulties under which 
we now laboured. 

Mr, Itieby dclivered his sentiments in a@ 
style calculated to remove ill-humour and 
excite mirth; he hoped that the common 
danger would tend to conciliate all parties, 
and create that unanimity which was ne- 
cessary at present, and which would ever 
render us formidable to our enemies. 

Lord North requested that he might be 
indulged with the attention of the House 
for a few minutes, while he should make 
a reply to the many severe reflections that . 
had been passed on the ministry, part of 
which was, no doubt, intended forhim. If. 
a resignation of his place could in anywise 
tend to extricate the nation from its pre- 
sent difficulties, he had often declared, . 
and then repeated the declaration, that he 
would most willingly resign; but as it 
would be cowardly to give up in the hour 
of danger, and, as resignation at that cri- . 
sis would create confusion in the ministry, | 
his honour, his pride, his duty to his coun- 
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try, convinced him that he ought not to! he had never said the treaty between 
go out of office. As to his abilities to | France and Amcrica was not signed; and 


conduct a war, and direct the helm of the 
state, he confessed they were such as could 
be very easily matched. He did not doubt 
but that there were many gentlemen in 
that House who were possessed of abilities 
far superior to any he could boast: his in- 
tegrity was all he could plume himself 
upon ; and in that he would be bold to say 
he was inferior to no man in the nation. 
The Conciliatory Bills he had yet reason 
to hope would be productive of happy 
effects; and though a treaty had really 
been concluded between the colonies and 
France, yet it was natural to expect that 
it must be ratified by the Congress. He 
did not, therefore, despair that the terms 
offered, and ensured by the Couciliatory 
Acts, would so pacify the minds of the 
people of America, as to prevent a ratiii- 
cation of the treaty. He was led still the 
more to expect these effects by the very 
circumstance of the time, whichthe Frenc 
ambassador chose to make the declaration, 
namely, when the commissioners were on 
the point of setting out. He, therefore, 
thought that our present difficulties might 
perhaps be still removed without a war. 
Our situation was not yet so alarming as 
gentlemen might think: our flects for 
home defence were in a condition to do 
all the service that we could expect, and 
to answer all the purposcs of securing us 
from an invasion, and repelling the enemy. 
The present motion was so contradictory 
to every idea of justice, public faith, and 
sound policy, that he certainly would op- 
pose it; and as he never would consent 
that those persons, who, under the confi- 
dence of the taith of nations, might have 
given our ambassador information, should 
be given up to the rescutment of those 
who might punish them, he would there- 
fore endeavour to get rid of the motion by 
the previous question. 

Mr. Grenville said he did not wish to 
expose any man; and amended his motion 
with, ** or extracts.”’ 

~Lord North said the amendment could 
not be received after the previous question 
had been moved. 

Mr. lor got up in great warmth, and 
reprehended the noble lord in the severcst 
terms, for what he called quibbling and 
chicane. 

Lord North withdrew his motion; and 
the amendment was received: after which 
he moved the previous question again. 
He desired the House to take notice, that 


added, that his policy for concealing it was 
good. The French had been the first to 
make it known. If it was the interest of 
France to publish it, it was the interest of 
England to conceal it. He called the 
French ambassador’s rescript insolent and 
offensive ; and concluded with saying, it 
was his firm unalterable resolution to keep 
his place. 
Tellers. 
a Mr. Grenville ° 

TEAS ‘Ri Baker a2 i _— 
Nors § Mt Charles Townshend | 

Sir Grey Cooper 
So it passed in the negative. 
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The Kinz’s Message respecting the 
Treaty betwecen France and America.] 
March 17. ‘The toliowing Message from 
his Majesty was presented to the Lords 
by viscount Weymouth : 

“ GEORGE ft. 

‘His Majesty, having been infurmed, 
by order of the French king, that a 
‘Treaty of Amity and Commerce has been 
signed between the court of France, and 
certain persons employed by his Majesty’s 
revolted subjects in North America, has 
judged it necessary to direct, that a copy 
of the Declaration, delivered by the French 
ambassador to lord viscount Weymouth, 
be laid before the House of Lords; and at 
the same time to acquaint them, that his 
Majesty has thought proper, in conse- 
quence of this offensive communication on 
the part of the court of France, to send 
orders to his ambassador to withdraw from 
that court. 

“His Majesty is persuaded, that the 
justice and good faith of his conduct to- 
wards foreign powers, and the sincerity of 
his wishes to preserve the tranquillity of 
Europe, will be acknowledged by all the 
world; and his Majesty trusts, that he 
shall not stand responsible for the distur- 
bance of that tranquillity, if he should 
find himself called upon to resent so un- 
provoked and so unjust an aggression on 
the honour of his crown, and the essential 
interests of his kingdoms, contrary to the 
most solemn assurances, subversive of the 
law of nations, and injurious to the rights 
of every sovercign power in Europe. 

© His Majesty, relying with the firmest. 
confidence on the zealous and affectionate 
support of his faithful people, is deter- 
mined to be prepared to exert, if it shall 
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become necessary, all the force and re- 
sources of his kingdoms; which he trusts 
will be found adequate to repel every in- 
sult and attack, and to maintain and up- 
hold the power and reputation of this 
country.” 

A similar Message was sent to the Com- 
mons. At the same time was presented 


Copy of a Paper delivered to Lord Vis- 
count Weymouth by the Marquis 
de Noailles, the 13th March 17738, 
and Translation: viz. 


The underwritten Ambassador of his 
Most Christian Majesty has received 
an express.Order to deliver to the 
Court of London the following De- 
claration: 


‘© The United States of North America, 
which are in tull possession of the Inde- 
pendence declared by their act of the 4th 
July 1776, having caused a proposal to 
be made to the king, to consolidate, by a 
formal convention, the connections that 
have begun-to be established between the 
two nations, the respective plenipotentia- 
ries have signed a ‘Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce, intended to serve as a basis 
for mutual good correspondence. 

“ Flis majesty, being resolved to culti- 
vate the good understanding subsisting 


between France and Great Britain, by all ; 


the means compatible with his dignity, 
and with the good of his subjects, thinks 
that he ought to impart this step to the 
court of London, and declare to it, at the 
same time, that the contracting parties 
have had attention not to stipulate any 
exclusive advantage in favour of the 
French nation; andthat the United States 
have preserved the liberty of treating with 
all nations whatsoever, on the same foot 
of equality and reciprocity. ' 

<< {n making this communication to the 
court of London, the king is firmly per- 
suaded, that it will find in it fresh proofs 
of his majesty’s constant and sincere dis- 
positions for peace ; and that his Britannic 
majesty, aniniated by the same sentiments, 
will equally avoid every thing that sa 
interrupt their harmony; and that he will 
take, in particular, effectual measures to 
hinder the commerce of his majesty’s sub- 
jects with the United States of North 
America from being disturbed, and to 
cause to be observed, in this respect, the 
usages received between trading nations, 
and the rules that may be deemed subsist- 
ing between the crowns of France and 
Great Britain. » 

(VOL. XIX.) 


between I'rance and America. 


A. D. 1778. Be 


‘© In this just confidence, the under. 
written ambassador might think it super- 
fluous to apprize the British ministry, that 
the king his master, being determined 
effectually to protect the Jawful freedom. 
of the commerce of his subjects, and to 
sustain the honour of his flag, his Majesty 
has taken, in consequence, eventual mea- 
sures, in concert with the United States 
of North America. M. pr NoAILLEs.? 

“© London, 13 March, 1778.” 

Debate tn the Lords on the King’s Mes- 
sage respecting the Treaty between France 
and America.] As soon as the above 
Message and Declaration had been read, 

Viscount Weymouth rose for the pur- 
pose of moving an Address to his Majesty. 
He acquainted the House, that his Ma- 


jestv, m consequence of the above De- 


claration, had dispatched letters of instant 
recall to the British minister at Versailles ; 
that he beheld with indignation this open 
violation of the established amity between 
the two courts, and though he would not 
be the first disturber of the tranquillity of 
Europe, yet it was necessary for him to 
take such measures as might secure the 
dignity of his crown, and the welfare of 
his people, and hoped for their lordships? 
concurrence and support. His lordship 
concluded with moving, * That an hume 
ble Address be presented to his Majesty, 
to return his Majesty the humble thanks 
of this House tor the communication of 
the Paper presented to the lord viscount 
Weymouth, by the order of the French 
king; and for acquainting this House, 
that in consequence of this offensive De- 
claration, his Majesty has thought proper 
to order his ambassador to withdraw from 
tie court of France. 

‘¢ To assure his Majesty, that it is with 
the utmost difficulty this House can re- 
strain the strongest expressions of the re- 
sentment and indignation which they feel 
for this unjust and unprovoked ageression 
on the honour of his Majesty’s crown, and 
the essential interests of his kingdoms, 
contrary to the law of nations, and injuri- 
ous to the rights and possessions of every 
sovereign power In [urope. 

“That the good faith and uprightness 
of his Majesty’s conduct towards foreign 
powers, and the sincerity of his intentions 
to preserve the general tranquillity must 
be acknowledged by all the world; and 
his Majesty cannot be considered as re 
sponsible for the disturbance of this tran- 
quillity, if his Majesty should find himself 
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called upon to resist the enterprizes of 
that restless and dangerous spirit of ambi- 
tion and aggrandizement which has so 
often invaded the rights, and threatened 
the liberties of Europe. 

“That we should be wanting in our 
duty to his Majesty and to ourselves, if 
we did not give his Majesty the strongest 
assurances of our most zealous assistance 
and support; every sentiment of loyalty 
to his Majesty, and of love to our coun- 
try, will animate this House to stand 
forth in the public defence, and to pro- 
mote every measure that shall be found 
necessary for enabling his Majesty to vin- 
- dicate the honour of his crown, and to 
protect the just rights and essential inte- 
rests of these kingdoms.’” 

The Duke of Manchester, however 
great the provocation given by France 
might be, was totally against their lord- 
ships agreeing with the Address, if the 
approaching war was to be conducted b 
the same men who were the authors of all 
our present calamities: men, in whose 
"hands nothing could succeed; and in 
whom it would be madness to confide. 
He reminded their lordships of the fre- 

uent admonitions ministers had received 
rom that side of the House, in which al- 
most every progreslre step towards na- 
tional ruin hed been exactly foretold, 
even to the very important business of 
that day. They were informed of this 
very treaty: they declared their ignorance 
of it. He had himself, from time to time, 
as an act of duty, communicated whatever 
came to his knowledge respecting the dis- 
position of the court of France. He was 
satisfied of the truth of the matters con- 
tained in those communications; but he 
had no right to expect that their lordships 
would give credit to private information, 
in preference to the assurances of ministers 
whose special duty it was to be acquainted 
with, and make known to that House, the 
views, motives, and disposition of our na- 
tural enemies. Indeed, there were some 
leading facts which spoke strongly in fa- 
vour of what he had suggested to their 
lordships, such as the residence of Messrs. 
Franklin and Deane at Paris: the open 
commerce carried on between France and 
the colonies; the protection given to their 
privateers and merchant-vessels ; the con- 
tract between the Congress delegates, 
and the French farmers general, for cer- 
tain quantities of tobacco, the growth of 
the North American colonies, to be deli- 
vered in France, at a stipulated price, &c. 
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These, his grace remarked, were circum. 
stances sufficient to open the eyes of the 
most incredulous; but, in spite of all this, 
ministers got majorities to support them, 
against the strongest convictions of pro- 
bability and common sense.—If we were 
to meet our enemies, the spirit of the na- 
tion must be as well directed as called 
forth. The situation of this country was 
perilous to the last degree; but, under 
the conduct of such an administration, ruin 
was inevitable. The enquiry into the state 
of the nation proved their total incapacity. 
Destitute of a military force for the home 
defence, or of our only true national bul- 
wark, a respectable navy, they laid us at 
the mercy of our enemies; they wasted 
our blood and treasure to no purpose; 
and, what was worse, they rendered us 
detenceless. They brought us to the me- 
lancholy dilemma of not being in a state 
to make peace, or prosecute war. Were 
we prepared for a war? No noble lord 
would say we were. Could we preserve 
peace? He feared it was impossible. His 
grace then moved, that after the words, 
‘¢ zealous assistance and support,’’ the fol- 
lowing words be added: ‘ Whenever his 
Majesty shall, from his regard to the ho- 
nour of his crown and safety of his sub- 
jects, remove from his councils those per- 
sons under whose administration no plan 
civil or military has been successful, and 
the colonies, so valuable a part of the 
empire, have been lost to this nation, and 
driven into connexions with the court of 
France, and whose longer continuance in 
power we are bound to represent to his 
Majesty may highly endanger the safety 
of his crown, and the remaining parts of 
his dominions.” 

Viscount Weymouth said, the amend- 
ment was in the first place conditional ; in 
the second, it contained an accusation 
against ministers. It was the first time he 
ever heard apn address clogged with a con- 
dition which implied, that what was right 
in itself ought not to be pursued, unless 
something else were granted.. For his 
part, if the address met the sentiments of 
the House, he thought it should receive 
its sanction entirely on its own intrinsic 
merits, and not while their lordships were 
acceding to an act of duty, accompan 
that act with certain compulsory condi- 
tions. Such a conduct had both an un- 
generous and unjust appearance. 

Lord Dudley said, he had voted for all 
the measures of ministers, relative to the 
affairs of America, and could justify his 
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conduct to his own conscience. The war 
was in its principles just, and was founded 
in good policy. The measures, though 
they had failed, were wisely planned, and 
must have succeeded, if they had been 
properly executed. 

he Earl of Effingham begged to know 
if there were any proofs wanting, to shew 
the total incapacity of ministers. Every 
measure they planned contained the fullest 
evidence of their insufficiency. " He would 
not undertake to say who were the proper 
persons to succeed them. One rule how- 
ever, for chusing ministers, he must adopt, 
which was, that they would be such men 
as were most likely to disclaim all subser- 
viency, dependence and obedience to an 
invisible power. This invisible power was 
the great grievance to be provided against. 
This unconstitutional subserviency’ was 
the grand root of all the evils which have 
poured in upon us, since the commence- 
ment of the present reign. Whoever re- 
sisted this secret, concealed impulse, how- 
ever able, was proscribed; whoever paid 
the desired obedicnce to it, however weak, 
ignorant, or incapable, was patronized and 
supported. ‘To drag this secret, under- 
mining power into the face of day, ought 
to be the first great object. As long as 
that power was uble to influence, and shift 
the responsibility annexed to the direction 
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memory another ground of exculpation, 
urged by ministers, who had’ repeatedly 
said they were not responsible, because the 
measures pursued were the measures of 
parliament. He looked upon himself spe- 
cially bound never to permit this doctrine 
to pass unnoticed ; he pledged himself that 
he would never endure such a ministerial 
apology to pass, without properly animad- 
we upon its fallacy. Parliament had 
been deluded, deceived, abused, and mis- 
led. Ministers had misinformed parlia- 
ment all along; they had misrepresented 
the force we had to contend with: they 
had acted in like manner respecting our 
state of ability and preparation ; they as- 
sured us, that France was not only pacific, 
but friendly, but even though she were ~ 
not sincere, that we were prepared for 
the worst ; and above all, they told us that 
America was beth weak and _ disunited, 
and that all we had to do, was to send a 
sufficient force to protect and put arms 
in the hands of the friends of govern- 
ment ; consequently, let the fault originate 
where it may, in a junto, an efficient ca- 
binet or private advice ; none of those de- 
scriptions of men could shelter themselves 
behind parliament. They were measures 
recommended to parliament, and adopted 


; by it, upon assurances repeatedly given; | 


if the facts contained in these assurances 


of the national councils, a change of men | were false or ill-founded, those, and those 
would avail nothing; the same influence | only who gave them, or instructed minis- 
would continue to produce similar mea- ters to give them, were responsible to par- 
sures. To destroy that influence, it would ; liament, and the people at large. 
be first necessary to identify and detect it. | Lord Ravensworth said the situation of 
This could never be the case, while the | the nation was to the Jast degree melan- 
distinctions of an ostensive and efficient ' choly and alarming, and that whichever 
cabinet were preserved. He had heard a' way we turned, almost insurmountable 
great deal of an efficient cabinet at the ' difficulties presented themselves. Iu such 
commencement of the present war. He a critical moment of national calamity, 
had heard a noble and learned lord (Mans- ' there was but one measure left to save 
field) acknowledge that he was once a us, which was, that of removing those mi- 
member of that efficient cabinet, but had nisters who had been sufficiently convicted 
declined it for some years before. He. of every species of ignorance and violence. 
had heard the same noble lord say, that| The Marquis of Ruckingham asked, shall 
we had passed the Rubicon, and could not | we attack France, and thereby draw on us 
‘retreat. He feared doctrines of this kind ' the whole strength of the House of Bour- 
did not originate in their proper place; | bon united with America against us? Shall 
he presumed that they came to ministers ' we desert our attempt on America, and 
but at second hand ; he was, therefore, for ‘leave the united states at full liberty to 
tracing the effect to its true cause. The ! join with our foreign foes? Shall we leave 
Only expiation ministers could make to; our West-India islands and our northern 


their country for the ruin they had brought 
upon it, was to disclose the authors of 
those measures ; instead of sheltering them- 
selves behind the name of the King at one 
time, and the parliament at another. This 
Jast part of the subject brought into his 


fisheries to fall a prey to some one or all 
of these powers? Or shall we, by protect- 
ing those places, leave the coasts of these 
kingdoms open to a foreign invasion? If 
any one of those places were left unpro- 
tected and defenceless, the consequences 
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would be dreadful ; and still no noble lord 
resent, in or out of administration, would, 
he hoped, venture to say, that we were at 
present in a state of strength and pre- 
aration to attend to those several objects. 
Was it a fair way of judging what we were 
equal to, by what we had already done? 
If that was to be the test, surely our situa- 
tion was truly deplorable. What had we 
done, after three years exertion of our 
whole strength both by sea and laud? We 
had been deteated, or baffled, which to us 
was equivalent to defeat. We had lost 
One army, and perhaps, in a few months 
might lose the other. But who had been 
our adversaries ? A people who had been 
represented as poltroons and cowards. 
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all Europe; and when our success and 
territorial acquisitions increased in pro- 
portion to the number of our foes, and the 
formidableness of the resistance we met; 
in the very zenith of our naval glory and 
military victories, the main argument for 
making a peace was, the low price of our 
stocks, and the inability and ruinous ex- 
pence of prosecuting a war carried on in so 
extensive amanner. What is the case now? 
Without an ally, bafled and defeated by a 
part of our own subjects ; half exhausted, 
we are going to enter into a3 war with the 
same great powers, and that for an object 
impossible to be attained by the force of 
arms. Here his lordship computed the 


' several sums borrowed for the three -last 


After reminding the King’s servants of | years of the late war, which he said, were 


what he called their invincible obstinacy, | 


in adhering to mexsures, the evil conse- 
quences of which had been so often fore- 


12, 18, and 12 millions. The first of those — 
years we borrowed at 4, the next at 44, 
and the last at 5 per cent.; whereas now 


told, he animadverted on what had, in his ; before the battle is begun, and when we 
opinion, been so improperly called the | want to borrow only six millions, we are 
Conciliatory Bills. The very day the mo- ; obliged to pay upwards of 5 per cent. 
tion was made by a noble lord in the other | This, he said, must shew all the living 
House, for leave to bring in the Bills, the . friends of the late peace the madness of 


noble duke near him (Grafton) reminded 
administration, that an hon. member in the 
same House (Mr. Fox) informed the mi- 


going to war. The marquis ascribed 
every one of the disagreeable circum- 
stances which pressed upon this country, 


nister, that this treaty had been signed 'to the ignorance, wilful inattention, or 
the 6th of the same month; and asked, if , shameful servility to the instructions of 
any one of the ministers had heard any | those who dare not avow themselves of the 


thing of such a treaty ? On which the no- : ministry. 
ble viscount, who now moved the Address, | 


’ 


said he bad not. ‘Taking this answer 
either way, he contended, that ministers 
were equally to blame. If they knew the 
report to be true, what a farce was it to 
hold out terms to America, already united 
to France by treaty! If they did not know 


of it, was it not the most unequivocal proof | 


of their total incapacity ? America would 
laugh at the folly and flimsy cunning which 
dictated those Bills. The truth was, 


France and the colonies were in alliance, ! 


Nothing we could now do would be sutfi- 
cient to break it, unless we declared Ame- 
rica ind: pendent, and unless we held out 
advantages in commerce which would ren- 
der our otfers acceptable ; and such too as 


France, whatever ministers pre- 
tended, or might still continue to pre- 
tend, acted her part without disguise, and 
it was evident that in her present notifica- 
tion she laughed at the British ministry. 
The Duke of I?ichmond said he was 
astonished at the silence of ministers, one 
of whom had moved an Address, the con- 
sequences of which mivht involve the na- 
tion in ruin; yet had declined to offer a 
single reason in its support. It imported 
nothing less than a declaration of war on 
our part; before their lordships, therefore, 
acceded to so hazardous a proposition, he 
thought it behoved ministers to inform the 
parliament and people, how far we were 
prepared for such an event; to acquaint 
their lordships with the state ot our 


she could not obtain from any other na- | finances, the strength of our armies and 
tion. A declaration of this kind might ° fleets, the general resources in men and 
not, perhaps, repair our injured honour, ; money, the number of our allies, and their 
but it would secure much more substantial : ability to assist us. It was not because 
benefits. France had acted treacherously or une 

He observed, that in the midst of the fairly ; it was not because she had ingsult- 
most glorious successes this or any other | ed us, and treated us with derision and 
country ever experienced, when we had! contempt, that we should rush headlong 
the two most powerful monarchies in Eu- | on certain ruin; we should first look to 
rope to contend with, nay, indeed, almost | the object, to attain which, we were about 
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to plunge ourselves into a war with the ' The notification of this treaty, made by 
united power of the House of Bourbon, , the French ambassador, also had not one 
aided by a third part of our own subjects; angry word in it; there was no necessity 
and follow it by another consideration, the , for us, therefore, to commence a war; the 
possible consequences of miscarrying in the ' nation was in circumstances every way 
attempt, and bringing certain destruction , unfit for such an undertaking, and if peace 
on our own heads, What, then, was the ' could be preserved without injury to the 
object? Most certainly the recovery of honour of Great Britain, it was an act of 
America. Would any one lord in admi-; madness to go to war. Had he been to 
nistration rise and say, that there was the advise his Majesty, he certainly would 
most distant prospect of recalling Ame-,| have advised him merely to state the fact 
rica from her engagements with France? : to parliament, and not by any means to 
Ina choice of difficulties, what then was | have done it in the language of passion. 
tobe done? For his part, he would, in-' As the matter stood, he thought the wisest 
stead of sending out commissioners to no; way would be not to echo back the mes- 
purpose, arm them with powers to declare _ sage, but in the Address merely to say, 
America independent, if they chose it. ; that their lordships were on all occasions 
This would be the only means to avoid a‘ ready to support the honour and dignity 
war, in the first instance, with France; , of the crown. 
and the best method to secure the friend-| The Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Robert 
ship and commerce of our colonies. For | Lowth), after apologizing for a man of his 
to him two things appeared equally cer-' profession taking part in a debate in which 
tain, which were, that all we could ever war was the subject, observed, that in ano- 
expect from America was a friendly alli- ' ther House of Parliament, his brethren 
ance, founded in reciprocal commercial had been said to .have been clothed in 
advantages; and that, if we declared war, ' blood; in answer to which remark, he 
which the present Address imported, Ame- : should content himself with declaring, that 
rica would find herself bound by every tie | the speaker of it was not eloquent in so 
and motive of honour, interest, and sound | saying. His lordship spoke to the origin 
policy, faithfully to adhere to her engage- | of the American war, and said, though re- 
ments with France, as being the cause of presentation and taxation had been denied 
that war. His grace condemned the lan- | to be correlative terms, he had, after ma- 
guage held by some lords, in throwing the _ ture thinking, found out a proposition that 
blame upon the generals and commanders was correlative, and that was taxation and 
in America. But such Janguage was used : protection; the former not to be paid as 
sparingly there, in comparison to the pains the price of the latter, but to be agreed to 
taken to circulate such opinions without as the means of enabling this country to 
doors. He said general Howe wasagreat atlord the latter. 
amd able othcer; that the fault was not in! The Earl of Coventry replied to the 
the execution, but the plans; and that he | right rev. prelate, by reminding him of a 
had performed every service he was sent portion of Scripture, which recommends 
upon. to a prince before he goes to war, to con- 
He took up the Message from the table; sider well both his own strength and that 
and after saying he should consider it as of his adversary ; and if, by a comparison, 
the work of the minister, he read it, and he should find the scale preponderate 
objected very forcibly to the warmth of against him, then to do every thing in his 
the expressions, declaring, that in his opi- | power to conciliate, and promote peace 
nion France had done nothing wrong in. with the enemy. He begged that his 
coming into such a treaty as she had made , lordship would make the application. 
with America. That she had patiently! The Bishop of Oxford rose again, and 
waited trom the 5th of July, 1776, to the | thanked the noble earl for reminding him 
6th of February, 1778, almost two years, | of the resources of the kingdom, which he 
before she would come into any sort of , declared he had in his head when he rose 
compact with America. That now she : to speak, but from the suddenness of his 


had found it convenient and right to do it, , 
ehe had done it without excluding Great 
Britain from a share of the American com- 
merce, and in such a manner that it was 
not a necessary consequence for a war to 
ensue, unicss Great Britain provoked one. 


speech they had escaped him in the course 
of it. Great Britain, he trusted, was not 
| without resources; he was sure, if the ex- 
travagances of all ranks of people were re- 
trenched, enough might be saved to carry 


on the war; epough to build a fleet large 
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enough to protect this nation, might be 
saved, even from the profusion of their 
Jordships, from the vast sums which some 
of them so idly wasted. 

The Earl of Abingdon. I rise to express 
my utmost indignation at what I have this 
day heard from his Majesty’s ministers. 
My lords, his Majesty is betrayed, this 
House is trifled with, the nation is insulted; 
but I hope this House has not lost its re- 
sentment, and that Englishmen will no 
longer bear the treatment they have met 
with. It is not more than twelve days 
since, ministers told us that no treaty was 
- signed between France and America, and 

that they had every assurance of peace 
with France. And now, my lords, we are 
told by those very ministers, that a treaty 
is signed between France and America; 
and, by a message from his Majesty, we 
are called upon to go to war with France. 
Is this possible, my lords? A war with 
France! Yes, and with Spain too. Unable 
to cope with America singly, we are to 
have a war with France and with Spain 
united; as if in our very weakness con- 
sisted ourstrength. This is madness, it is 
desperation, itis folly. No, my lords, it is 
neither; it is wickedness; this country is 
sold to France. When suspicious men 
leave their duty and their office here, and 
unofficially take journies to Paris, there is 
something more than suspicion in this. If 
this country becomes a province to France, 
as I too much fear it will, that infamous 
family of the Stuarts may again be seated 
on the British throne. My lords, there is 
no other key to open the mystery of these 
measures; and I am not single in my opi- 
nion ; the eyes of many see it in the same 
light; and could wish it to become the 
subject of your lordships’ attention. 

The Earl of Shelburne, after saying that 
the declaration delivered by the French 
ambassador was of such a nature as to 
render it almost impossible to avoid a war, 
asked how we were prepared for such an 
event?. Without fleets, without armies, 
without allies, and without resources, what 
wasto be done? Ministers had not a mo- 
ment to lose; they must instantly set 
about adopting measures suited to the pre- 
sent exigency of affairs; they mast not 
only get a sufficient force ready to begin 
the war, but by reviving the spirit of the 
constitution, by dropping every inferior, 

etty, clerk-like system of government ; 

rendering the operations and plans of 
the cabinet obvious, clear, and transparent, 
so that all who run may read, they must re- 
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gain the confidence of the people, without 
which they could neither prosecute the war 
with vigour, nor hope to end it with 
honour. Above all things, he advised them 
to drop the scandalous exertion of undue 
influence, to relieve the people from the 
burden of corruption, and to advert to a 
beautiful expression, which he had met 
with in the parliamentary debates of former 
periods, and which fell from the mouth of 
a noble member of that House, namely, 
‘« That every weight taken off the nation 
gave her wings.” Thus, by lightening the 
pressure upon the people, they would have 
power to exert themselves; their ancient 
spirit would revive, and entering into the 
war with cheerfulness and alacrity, the 
would pursue it with vigour. The Ban 
of England must be considered; every 
possible means must be exerted to assist 
the Bank and keep up the public credit. 
soba and waking he had it ever in his 
mind,.and Dr. Price, with whom he had 
frequently conversed on the subject, had 
convinced him of the urgent necessity of 
making the Bank a primary object of na- 
tional attention and support. 

After going through the various points 
in order to enable us to maintain the war 
successfully, his lordship took occasion to 
throw out some severe remarks, applicable, 
he said, to a certain law lord ( Mansfield. 
He said when he was last in France, he ha 
a long conversation with a churchman, 
and among other matters, politics came to 
be the topic; when the priest declared, 
that his profession was of all others the 
best for a statesman, for that whenever a 
churchman had by his intrigues and ad- 
ventures as a politician, put the kingdom 
in danger, and thrown the public con- 
cerns into confusion, he had nothing to 
do but to retire to his church, content 
himself with the parade that situation 
afforded, and lie snug till public matters 
having taken a different turn, and re- 
covered their former prosperous condition, 
it was safe for him again to step forward, 
and once more become the state pilot. 
His lordship said, he feared another pro- 
fession in this country followed the same 
idea, and practised exactly what the French 
churchman had mentioned to him; he 
meant the Jaw. Were our judges solely 
employed in explaining the statutes, and 
distributing justice in the courts below? 
Had no one of them busied himself more 
in political projects than in the duties of © 
his profession? In his opinion, the office of 
judge was a most important one, and so 
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weighty was the duty, that no other avoca- 

tion should be suffered to interfere with it ; 

least of all, that of directing the helm of 
government. If judges could with safety 

turn state Quixotes, and from motives of 

vanity, and the hopes of aggrandizing their 

names, indulge themselves in mad schemes 

and absurd projects, till finding the ruin of 
their aaa to be in prospect, in conse- 

quence of their politics, they thought it: 
necessary to slip their necks out of the | 
collar, and retire to their courts, he should | 
be one to say, that the Act which rendered 

the judges no longer dependent on the 

crown, and which had been regarded as a. 
praise-worthy statute, was the most per- 

nicious and fatal to the essential interests 

of the people that ever passed in this 

country. He affirmed, if such a traitorous 

conduct was permitted to go unpunished, 

the Act for rendering the judges indepen- 

dent of the crown, instead of being the 

greatest blessing to the nation, would prove 

its greatest curse ; because on a change of 
administration such men might formerly 

be removed ; whereas now they may retain 

their places, unless some special delin- 

quency should be proved against them, 

which was not always practicable. 


His lordship differed from the duke of | . 


Richmond respecting the propriety of 
preserving peace; declaring he thoughit, 
circumstanced as we were, that war must 
be pursued. He said he would not cant, 
nor did he mean to preach to their lord- 
ships, for that was the office of the clergy; 
not that he thought the right reverend 
lord who had spoken in the present debate 
had given a good answer to the charge of 
the bench being clothed in blood, by 
preaching up a spirit of unanimity for war. 
The right reverend lord had mentioned 
one species of resource; he would beg 
Jeave to reccommend. another, and that was 
to lop those drones of society, the church 
benefices; he did not here allude to the 
bench, he meant only the golden prebends, 
and those church officers, who, having no 
parochial connection, lived a life of idle- 
ness. He concluded with declaring that 
he was an advocate for peace, if it could be 
procured with honour, which he did not 
think possible. So far, however, was he 
from wishing to be thought an advocate 
for war, he would neither give his vote as 
an affirmative to the Address, nor as a ne- 
gative for the Amendment. 

The question was put on the duke of 
Manchester’s amendment, when the Con- 
tents were 34, proxies 2, total 36; Non- 
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contents 84, proxies 16, total 100. As 
soon as their lordships returned from below 
the bar, 3 

Lord Ravensworth made some severe 
observations on the conduct of ministers, 
in not offering a single syllable in support 
of the motion. He observed that there 
was a very full and respectable bar; and 
he doubted not but it would get out among 
the body of the people, in what a con- 
temptuous manner ministers had dared to 
treat the King’s message. 

Viscount Weymouth replied, that if this 
censure was Snel aa intended for him, 
he did not think himself nor any other lord 
in office in the least deserving of it. He 
could, however, answer for himself. that 
his silence proceeded from no disrespect, 
but merely because he thought there was 
no occasion to support a measure by argu- 
ment or elucidation, which, from the tenor 
of the paper, became an act of necessity. 

The main question was then put on the 
Address: Contents 68, Non-contents 26. 


The Lords’ Address on the King’s Mes- 
sage respecting the Treaty between France 
and Amcerica.| The following is a Copy 
of the Lords’ Address : 

“¢ Most gracious Sovereign, - 

‘¢ We, your ae most dutiful and 
loyal subjects the Lords spiritual and 
temporal in parliament assembled, return 
our humble thanks to your Majesty, for 
the communication of the Paper presented 
to the lord viscount Weymouth, by the 
order of the I’rench king: and for ac- 
quainting us, that in consequence of this 
offensive declaration, your Majesty has 
thought proper to order your ambassador 
to withdraw from the court of France; 
and we beg leave to assure hed Majesty, 
that it is with the utmost difficulty we can 
restrain the strongest expressions of the 
resentment and indignation which we feel 
for this unjust and unprovoked aggression 
on the honour of your Majesty's crown, 
and the essential interests of your king- 
doms, contrary to the law of nations, and 
injurious to the rights and possessions of 
every sovereign power in Europe. 

‘©The good faith and uprightness of 
your Majesty’s conduct towards foreign 
powers, and the sincerity of your inten- 
tions to preserve the | abe Peele k 
must be acknowledged by all the world ; 
and your Majesty cannot be considered 
as responsible for the disturbance of this 
tranquillity, if you should find yourself 
called upon to resist the enterprizes of that 
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restless and dangerous spirit of ambition 
and aggrandizement, which has so often 
invaded the rights, and threatened the li- 
berties of Europe. 

«< We should be wanting in our duty to 
your Majesty and to ourselves, if we did 
not give your Majesty the strongest assur- 
ances of our most zealous assistance and 
support. Every sentiment of loyalty to 
your Majesty, and of love to our country, 
will animate us to stand forth in the public 
defence, and to promote every measure 
that shall be found necessary for enabling 
your Majesty to vindicate the honour of 
your crown, and to protect the just rights 
and essential interests of these kingdoms.” 


The King’s Answer.] His Majesty re- 
turned this Answer : ; 
‘© My Lords, 

“I thank you for this Joyal and affec- 
tionate Address. Nothing shall be want- 
ing on my part that may tend to the effec- 
tual support of the just rights of my crown, 
and the true interests of my people. These 
_ great and important considerations shall 
ever be the immediate object of my at- 
tention.”’ 


Debate in the Commons on the King’s 
Messaze respecting the Treaty between 
France and America.) The Message 
being read, lord North rose and moved the 
following Address of Thanks: 

« Most gracious Sovereign, 

_ © We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
Joyal subjects, the Commons of Great Bri- 
tain in parliament assembled, réturn our 
humble thanks to your Majesty, for the 
communication of the Paper presented to 
the lord viscount Weymouth, by the order 
of the French king; and for acquainting 
us, that in consequence of this offensive de- 
claration, your Majesty has thought proper 
to order your ambassador to withdraw 
from the court of France: and we beg 
leave to assure your Majesty, that it is 
with the utmost difficulty we can restrain 
the strongest expressions of the resent- 
ment and indignation which we feel for this 
unjust and unprovoked aggression on the 
honour of your Majesty’s crown, and tie 
essential interests of your kingdoms, con- 
trary to the law of nations, and injurious to 
the rights and posscssions of every sove- 
reign power in Kurope. 

“The good faith and uprightness of your 
Majesty’s conduct towards foreign powers, 
and the sincerity of your intentions to pre- 
serve the general tranquillity, must be ac- 
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knowledged by all the world: and your 
Majesty cannot be considered as respon- 
sible for the disturbance of this tranquil- 
lity, if you should find yourself called upon 
to resist the entcrprizes of that restless and 
dangerous spirit of ambition and aggran- 
dizement, which has so often invaded the 


rights, and threatened the liberties of 


Europe. ; 

‘We should be wanting in our duty to 
your Majesty, to our constituents, and to 
ourselves, if we did not give your Majesty 
the strongest assurances of our most zea- 
Jous assistance and support: and we have 
the firmest confidence, that, in every de- 
monstration of loyalty to your Majesty, 
and of love of their country, your faithful 
subjects will vie with each other ; and that 
no considerations will’ divert or deter them 
from standing forth in the public defence, 
and from sustaining, with a steady perse- - 
verance, any extraordinary burthens and 
expences which shall be found necessary, 
for enabling your Majesty to vindicate the 
honour of your crown, and. to protect the 
just rights and essential interests of these 
kingdoms.” 

Lord George Germain seconded the 
motion, but said nothing else. 

Mr. Baker thought it was not sufficient 
to say we werc in this dilemma, which the 
French ambassador’s paper told us; but 
ahead should be made how wecame intoit: 
and moved the following Amendment, after 
these words “ assistance and support :’? 
‘“‘ hoping and trusting that his Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to remove from 
his counsels those persons in whom his 
people, trom past experience, have reason 
not to repose confidence, in the present 
momentous situation of public afttairs.’” 

Sir George Yonge seconded the amend- 
ment, and said, that nobody could feel more 
than he did the general resentment at the 
daring insult oicred us by the crown of 
France: thatit ought to be resented, and the 
injury repelled; and he did not doubt we 
had strength andspirit to do it. But that 
he could not help at the same time lament- 
ing the very distressing situation of public 
affairs, and the continued scenes of miscon- 
duct, which he was convinced had encou- 
raged the House of Bourbon to offer this 
insult. That we should in vain offer 
support to his Majesty, if we did not at 
the same time inform him of the incapa- 
city of those in whom he had trusted for 
the management of his affairs; and the 
little reason his people had to place any 
confidence in them. That it was evident 
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to all men, the French had from the begin- 
ning fomented this American war. To 
put the matter out of doubt, the present 
notification confessed that their connexion 
with America took its date from the de- 
claration of independency in July, 1776; 
that it was plain a negociation had been 
carrying on ever since; that the servants 
of the crown ought to have known this; 
that he therefore concluded they did know 
it; they were unfit to govern a great 
country, if they did not; that, without 
dwelling upon their having concealed and 
denied it, at least, they ought to have been 
prepared for this event; that, instead ‘of 
this, the treaty, and the notification, ap- 
peared to be a matter of as great surprise 
to the ministers as to any body else. That 
their being unprepared for it had left the 
kingdom equally so; and exposed, naked, 
and defenceless, after a disgraceful war 
with America, for three years, to the at- 
tacks of the united force of the House of 
Bourbon, without means to resist it. That 
our land forces were barely sufficient for 
our defence, without any means to garri- 
son or strengthen our distant fortresses, 
settlements, or dependencies: that our 
navy, at the utmost, consisted of no more 
than 30 or 35 sail of the line fit for ser- 
vice: that twice that number was neces- 
sary for the various operations of war ; 
that we had not a ship in the Mediterra- 
nean ;.so that Gibraltar and Minorca were 
left unguarded: that we had none in the 
East Indies, or in Africa, and but a weak 
force in the West Iadies: that France had 
etrengthened herself in all these parts; 
-and, in short, all our dependencies were 
in imminent danger. That our credit was 
at the lowest ebb; and the people had no 
confidence in government : that the French 
knew all this; and were by these circum- 
stances encouraged to offer us this insult : 
that the people knew it ; and his Majesty 
ought to know it: that we best could in- 
form his Majesty of the case of his people; 
and the best time of doing it, was when 
we were offering him our support; to ex- 
press our desire, that he would do the only 
thing which could make any support effec- 
tual. That nothing could tend more to 
depress the spirit of the people, or encou- 
rage our enemies, than the notion, that 
the same men who had so uniformly dis- 
graced us, and degraded the honour of the 
nation, as well as diminished and exposed 
to danger, not only the dependencies, but 
the very vital strength of this empire, were 
likely to be still further trusted to carry on 
{ VOL. XIX. ] 
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a war, the most alarming that ever this 
country was threatened with. That as 
experience would make it impossible for 
the nation to have any confidence in the 
present ministers, after such repeated in- 
stances of folly, neglect, and incapacity, 
the removal of them could alone realize 
any offers of support, and revive the 
drooping spirit of the people; and that 
he was convinced this single measure 
would cause more alarm to our enemies, 
from the apprehension of the probable vi- 
gour and wisdom of our counsels, when 
trusted in abler hands, than all the war- 
like preparations we might make, if di- 
rected by the same imbecility which we 
had hitherto experienced, and they had so 
well availed themselves of. He was 
ashamed to see those ministers who had 
brought us into the disgrace of receiving 
such an insult, as that French paper. was, 
should dare to be the people to lay it be- 
fore ‘paisa and to tell the House 
that they were ready to carry on the war. 
Therefore he rose to second the Amend- 
ment, which expressed the sense of the 
nation. That these ministers ought first 
to be removed, before any step is taken. 
The French would not have dared to offer 
such an insult to any other ministry. 


Governor Pownall: 


I do not rise to defend ministers ; 
the object of this day is much above all 
such considerations. 1 donot take into my 
estimation the pretensions of any set of 
men; and as to the present ministers, by 
an examination of their past conduct, 
which is to come under consideration in a 
few days, we shall be better able to judge 
how far they are to be trusted for the fu- 
ture. In the magnitude of this day’s bu- 
siness, I will not mix, even in my ideas, any 
secondary objects. I am sorry that it has 
entered into or makes any part of, the ideas 
of my hon. friend who sole last, because, 
as there is no man in the House for whom 
I have a higher respect, so there is no one 
to whose sentiments I am more disposed, 
on meny occasions, to subscribe. But I 
see that some mistaken ideas of the state 
of this business has misled him. He thinks 
that this treaty has been under negocia- 
tion (our ministers ignorant of it all the 
while) for two years past. From an exact 
narrative of the state of the business, he 
will see that the very idea of such a treaty 
has not been six months in existence ; and 
the actual negociation not more than three 
months. As I never presume to assert 
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any thing in this House, in which I am not 
grounded as to the fact or the truth; as I 
have never asserted any thing which the 
House has not found to be true in the 
event; 80, upon such important matters as 
I shall now disclose, I will not do it with- 
out accompanying that which I shall assert 
with the actual proofs. And I the rather 
do it on this occasion, as I think that that 
state of this business, which my informa- 
tion enables me to give, is the best com- 
mentary on the nature and purpose of the 
French paper laid before us ; and also does 
best point out the conduct we ought to 
hold in consequence of it. 

In August last, the Athericans, by 
their commissioners at Paris, began to 
press the ministers of France to appear 
avowedly in their favour, and to give them 
substantial and effective assistance. But 
these ministers, for various reasons of 
state, were deaf to these calls; they did 
not choose, by committing themselves in 
the alliance with America, to involve 
themselves in a war with England. They 
did not mean to give real support to Ame- 
rica, nor to meet in arms the force of Bri- 
tain. They wished, by remaining ostensi- 
bly neuter, to encourage Great Britain to 
go on ina ruinous contest; and, by pri- 
vately assisting the Americans, to encou- 
race them to go on in giving cause for 
such contest. They wished the continu- 
ance of the war; and to assist neither 
party further than to prolong it, and to 
widen the breach. On this occasion, and 
to obviate these ideas of false policy, the 
Commissioners from the Americans pre- 
sented a Memorial to the Court of France 
bearing to this very point; of which I will 
read some parts : 

‘©The court of France supposes that 
‘the war between Great Britain and the 
united American colonies will certainly 
continue for a considerable time longer, 
without any open interference on the part 
of France. But this supnosition is even 
more fallacious than the former; the Bri- 
tish government have every thing to lose, 
and nothing to gain, by continuing the 
war. 

‘* After the present campaign, they will 
therefore doubtless make it their great 
and last effort to recover the dominion of 
America, and terminate the war. They 
dorrae! hope that a few victories may, 

y the chance of war, be obtained; and 
that these on one hand, and the wants and 
distresses of the colonists on the other, 
tay induce them to return again to a de- 
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pendence, more or less limited, on ‘Great 
Britain. They must be sensible, that if 
ever America is'to be conquered by them, - 
it must be within the present year: that if 
it be impossible to do it in this year of the 
dispute, it will be madness to expect more 
success afterwards, when the difficulties 
of the Americans’ former situation are re- 
moved: when their new independent go- 
vernments have acquired stability; and 
when the people are become, as they soon 
will be, well armed, disciplined, and sup- 
plied with all the means of resistance. 
‘The British ministry must therefore 
be sensible, that a continuation: of ‘hostili- 
ties against the colonies, after this year, 
can only tend to prolong the danger, or 
invite an additional war in Europe; and 
they therefore doubtless intend, after hav- 
ing tried the success of this campaign, 
however it may end, to make peace on 
the best terms which can be obtained. 
And if they cannot recover the colonies, 
as subjects, to admit their claim of inde- 
pendency, and secure them by a faederal 
alliance. Thercfore no means are left for 
France to prevent the colonists from being 
shortly reconciled to Great Britain, either 
as subjects or allies, but to enter imme- 
diately into such engagements with them 
as will necessarily preclude all others; 
such as will permanently bind and secure 
their commerce and friendship, and enable 
them as well to repel the attacks, as to 
spum at the offers of their Saba enemy. 
‘¢ I¢ must be remembered, that the first 
resistance of the colonists was not to ob- 
tain independency, but a redress of theit 
grievances; and that there ere marty 
among them who might even now be ga- 
tisfied with a limited subjection to the 
sie tle A majority have indeed 
put in for the prize of independency : t 
have done it by a coafldesce that Girt 
attentive to her most important interests, 
would soon give them open and effectual 
support. But when they find themselves 
disappointed; when they see some of tlre 
owers of Europe furnish troops to aseitt — 
In their subjugation; another power pro- 
scribing their commerce; and the rest 
looking on, as indifferent spectators ; it is 
very probable that despairing of foreign 
aid, and severely pressed by their enemies, 
and their own internal wants and dis- 
tresses, they may be inclined to accept of 
such terms as it will be the interest and 
disposition of the British government to 
grant them. Lord George Germain, but 
a few weeks since, declared in the Houve 
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scarcely have hoped for. 


-ommans, that. hig hope of; ending the 
this year, wag principally 
founded an the disappoiatment, which. the 
calonists would feel, when they discover 
that no assistance is likely to be given 
them from France. The British adhe 
Fents in America will, spare no pains to 
spread. and increase that disappointment, 
by discquraging representationg ; they al- 
ready intimate that France, equally hostile 
to both parties, foments the preseng war, 
only to make them mutually ingtsumental 
in each others’ destruction, 

‘«¢ Should Great Britain, by these and 
other means, detach the colonies, and re- 
ynite them to herself, France will irrecor 
werably lose the most favourable gpportu- 
nity ever offered to any nation, of hum- 
bling a powerful, arrogant, and hereditary 
gnemy ; a) opportunity which no human 
wisdom could have produced, and which 
the most zealoug of her patriets could 
But, it is not 
simply the opportunity of reducing Great 
Britain which France will lose by her pre- 
gent inactivity; for her own safety, and 
¢hat of all ber American possessions, will 
be endangered the moment in which g re- 
conciliation takes place between Britain 
and America, The king and ministry of 
Great Britain know and feel that Fraace 
has encouraged and assisted the colonists 
in their present resistance; and they are 
& much incensed against her, as they 
would be, were she openly to declare war. 
Jy truth, France has dene too much, un- 
less she intends to do more. Withaut 
giving the colonists effectual assistance, it 
would have been better to have left them 
wholly unassisted, The British nation, na- 
turally inimijeal to the Freneh, ig anxious 
fer peace with America, that she may tura 
hee arms egainst this kingdom; and at 
once gratify her revenge and her avarice. 
This 13 now the general language of the 
people, and of the leaders of the opposi- 
tion. But any one, who reflects upon the 
preceding observations, cannot doubt but 
that whenever peace with America is ob- 
tained hy Great Britain dg bled may be 
the conditions of it) the whole British 
force now on the continent of America 
will be suddenly transported to the West- 
Jodies, and employed in subduing the 
French sugar- islands there, to recompense 
the losses and expences which Great Bri- 
tain bas suffered and incurred in this war, 
and to revenge the ingult and injury France 
has done her, by the encoyragement and 
assistance which she is supposed to have 
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secretly given the colonists against Great 
Britain,” 

This Memoria] was presented about the 
middle of August. It had no effect; but, 
on the contrary, as the French ministers , 
saw that the distresses and apprehensions, 
which the Americans felt, began to press 
hard upon them, they took that occasion 
(profiting by their distress) to try to drive 
a hard and inequitable bargain with them, 
aa the ground of their necessities. In- 
steal of assisting them, they rather added 
to their apprehensions, by seeming dis- 
posed to give up their support. When 
the account of general Burgoyne’s adr 
vance, and of his taking ‘liconderoga, arr 
rived in I'rance; when the Americans had 
almost lost all hopes; the French wished 
to see them driven to despair. They rea- 
soned, that, from necessity, the Americans 
must surrender their interests into their 
hands without conditions. On this occa- 
sion all negociation with France was at 3 
stand; and mutual reproaches arising, had 
almost driven matters to an open breach 
betwixt the commissioners and the French 
ministry. The commissioners wrote to the 
Congress, stating their situation. Here, 
Sir, was a moment that Providence seemed 
to offer to the good fortune of this coun- 
try. In this moment, communications of 
this state of things came to 9 very private 
and very iconsiderable individual; they 
were made to me, with direct explana- 
tions, that the Americans were willing to 
open @ treaty with this country, for recon- 
ciliation and re-establishment of peace; 
and that although the acknowledgment of 
their independency was a causa sine qua 
non, yet on that point, and on all such 
points, with which the affairs of Americg 
and this country were entangled, they 
would do every thing to save the honour 
of their parent country. In what I now 
disclose t betray no confidences; | dis- 
cover no man’s secrets; I am authorised 
and at liberty for all Isay. The overture 
was made by communication of a letter, 
with explanations thereupon. The letter 
was dated Paris, 11th September, 1777. 
It represented, that ** the French mi- 
istry still kept them’? (the American 
commissioners) “ by their conduct, in g. 
very perplexing state of uncertainty ; for 
although they continued to afford very 
considerable assistance, yet their caution 
tc avoid a war with England seemed to be 
redoubled. That if the Americans urged 
them ypon the subject, they shrugged up 
their shoulders, and said, the Newlounds 


nity, however, they feared would 
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land ships and the Spanish galleons were 
not yet arrived. The Americans saw that 
the Congress would undoubtedly be much 
disgusted at this conduct; and suggested 
in the Jetter, that if the English ministers 
had wisdom enough immediately to ac- 
knowledge the independence of America, 
there was good reason to think that such a 
treaty might be made with her, as would 
put Great Britain in a happier and more 
flourishing situation, than she could pos- 
sibly arrive at by pursuing any other con- 
duct; and as to the mere point of honour, 
America, they said confidently, would help 
them out in that matter. This an 

e irre- 
trievably lost in a short time; as it was 
natural to think that general Burgoyne’s 


‘temporary success would probably re- 


kindle the frenzy which had begun to 
abate in England; the event, therefore, 
seen in this view, might be considered as 
equally unfortunate to both countries.” 

Overtures of such a nature coming thus 
to me, an unconnectcd individual, who 
had no communications with ministers, as 
such, nor any right to such communica- 
tions, what was I to do, or not todo? I 
decided, in the moment, that the sup- 
pression of such an important communi- 
cation would have been criminal to my 
country. And yet, Sir, as I would neither 
commit myself to any individual, nor be 
80 unjust as to commit any person in em- 
ployment by such a communication, I did 
not communicate with the minister; I did 
communicate this matter where I thought 
it most proper so to do; and by means of 
which I knew I should have an authentic 
answer. I said, that communications had 
come to me, by which I knew positively 
that there was now, in the present mo- 
ment, an opportunity of opening a treaty 
with the Americans; but that an acknow- 
Jedgment of their independency was a causa 
stne qua non. I explained, however, that 
every method to save the honour of the mo- 
ther country, which could be devised or 
proposed in the points and forms of busi- 
ness, would be adopted and accepted, so as 
to Cover appearances; and even to aid mi- 
nisters in the execution. Thus far I went 
in what I communicated; and said I was 
ready to go into a full explanation of the 
whole; but would make that only to cabinet 
council, I had my answer, “that the 
ground was inadmissible in the first in- 
stance.” And there this matter dropped ; 
and this one opportunity {such as can never 
happen bvice) was lost for ever. 
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After this, in the latter end of Septem- 
ber or beginning of October (so my in- 
formation says; but I will not be positive 
as to the precise period) the American 
commissioners renewed their negotiations 
with the French ministry on a new line of 
treaty. They formed and communicated 
@ project of a treaty, consisting of several 
articles, respecting commerce, and the 
necessary support and protection of it, if 
entered into. Several of these articles, I 
think eight or nine, were accorded to, (ia 
November), as a kind of stipulation, or 
convention; but with conditions annexed, 
to be reciprocally expected from the Ame- 
ricans. This therefore stood ad referen- 
dum. Several copies of this project in 
convention were (Dec. 27), by dilferent 
ships, sent to America; and in this state 
this matter remained before Christmas. 
May I be permitted here to refer myself 
to the House, and to ask, whether, after I 
had seen the Americans, through extreme 
pique at the conduct of the French towards 
them, and in despair of their own affairs, 
almost of the further existence of their 
cause; coming to England, and wishing 
once more to treat: vet when under cir- 
cumstances by which thcy were reduced 
to the lowest ebb; when they had lost all 
hope in their own resources; when they 
despaired of any assistance from abroad ; 
still refusing even to have propositions 
made towards the opening a treaty, un- 
less on the ground of their independency ; 
and when afterward I had known that they 
and the French had convened in articles 
and stipulations for commerce, which to- 
tally superseded our Act of Navigation ; 
whether I had not ground for saying what 
I did before Christmas, when | first an- 
nounced to this House, and perhaps to 
the country, “that our supremacy over 
America was gone for ever; and that our 
Navigation Act was abolished and abro- 
gated ;”' and as to the particular state of 
the negotiations, had I not ground to say 
that they remained as a convention on a 
project of a treaty sent to America, but 
not signed, precisely as I stated it? I wish 
the fact had been attended to, and acted 
upon, at the time. It was perhaps even 
then not too late. 

Although the French had continued 
thus to train on the Americans, and re- 
fused to sign any treaty; yet in the mo- 
ment that the noble lord ( North) brought 
forward, in this House, his idea of recon- 
ciliation between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica; and that the French saw it was such 
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as might be made the basis of a reconcilia- 
tion; they immediately sent to the American 
commissioners, and at once told them, they 
were ready to make and sign an actual 
treaty with them, on the ground of the 

roject which had been proposed. This 
is the treaty referred to in that paper 
which the French minister delivered to his 
Majesty’s Secretary of State. This treaty, 
ee by such conduct as the French 

eld towards the Americans, before they 
saw that they had drawn themselves into 
the necessity of signing it; this treaty, 
into which the French have been precipi- 
tated before they really intended; does 
not alter my idea of the probability of our 
having even yet peace with America, if 
we will but take the way that leads to it, 
and the only one that is open. Nothing 
but the perverseness of our own conduct 
can cross it. We know that the Ame- 
ricans are, and must be independent; and 
yet we will not treat with them as such. 
We acknowledge it in our own acts, and 
act and enact under the influence of this 
idea; and yet we are not to recognise it 
in the only place where it can be of use, 
and where the crisis of our affairs demands 
it. So far as the measure of reconciliation 
has its basis in the acts which are passed, 
the legislature of this country has actually 


and in deed (however we may cover our, 


shame in words) given up all right of go- 
vernment over the Americans. If govern- 
ment itself retains the least idea of sove- 
reignty, it has already gone too far for 
that; if it entertains the least hope of 
peace, I say it has not gone far enough; 
and every step we shail take to put the 
Americans back from independency, will 
convince them the more of the necessity 
of going forward. 

Look into the four great acts of their 
proceedings ; glow, but in measured steps ; 
teeling their ground before they set their 
foot on it; yet when once set, there fixed 
for ever. Their first great act was their 
Declaration of Rights, in 1774. The 
rights there ‘ declared, claimed, and in- 
sisted upon,” are incompatible with pro- 
vincial, and inapplicable to any other than 
a sovereign independent government, hav- 
ing all the powers necessary thereto within 
itself. Their next great act of state was 
the deduction of their reasons for taking 
up arms in defence of these rights, pub- 
lished in a Manifesto to all the world. 
Can those reasons and allegiance stand on 
any ground of agreement? Can they and 
supremacy stand any where on the same 
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ground? Their next act was the Declara- 
tion of their Independency; not suddenly 
taken up as an ebullition of enthusiasm, or 
in the bitterness of passion and revenge ; 
but rather as coming on of course, by a 
train of events, linked together by a sys- 
tem of politics. This Declaration was not 
made till two years after the first Act, and 
not until July, 1776; and not even then 
until they were prepared for their next 
great Act, their Act of Confederation. 
After having renounced their allegiance 
to the crown of Great Britain, and all po- 
litical connection with the nation; each 
province (thus become an independent 
community ) formed and established (as an 
original act and compact of the people) 
their respective governments; and these, 
thus formed by a mutual and indissoluble 
Act of Confederation, have established a 
great republican empire ; which, by prin- 
ciples of nature, and not of politics, neces- 
sarily sprung up from the ground whereon 
their affairs stood. 

If these people, when they viewed their 
cause abandoned, as to all assistance which 
they looked to in Europe; when sinking, as 
to all appearance of what the utmost ex- 
ertions of their own resources had done; 
when clouded with despair; would not 
give up the ground of independence, on 
which they were determined to stand; 
what hopes can there be, and from what 
quarter, that they will now, when every 
event of fate and fortune is reversed to us, 
and turned in their favour; when they 
feel their own power able to resist, to 
counteract, and, in one deplorable in- 
stance, superior to, and victurious over 
ours; when they see their cause taken up 
in Europe; when they find the nations, 
amongst which they have taken their equal 
station, acknowledging their independency, 
and concluding treaties with them as i 
when France has actually and avowedly 
done it; when it is known that Spain must 
follow, and that Holland will—what hopes 
can there be, and from what quarter, that 
they will, all at once, pull down their own 
new governments, to receive our provin- 
cial ones? That they will dissolve their 
confederation ? That they will disavow all 
their reasons for taking up arms? And 
give up all those rights which they have 
declared, claimed, and insisted upon, in 
order to receive such others at our hands, 
as supremacy on one hand will, and de- 

endency on the other, can admit them to? 
t is nonsense, not even to be listened to! 


And as to that silly story of their having 
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been willing to rescind their vote of inde- 
endency, it has not even. ground to set 
its foot upon. If they give up their inde- 
pendency, they. must rescind their whole 
system, contained in the four great acts of 
state. That there was a period, in last 
autumn, when they deliberated whether 
they should wave the ground of inde- 
pendency, in order to get on the ground of 
treaty, is true; but the proposition itself 
went no farther than that; nor was that 
- proposition adopted. 

Although I am certain, that we shall 
never conclude any peace, or come to any 
settlement with the Americans, but by 
treaty with them as independent states : 
yet I do not think that parliament should 
immediately declare them independent. 
What I wish to urge is, that parliament 
should extend the powers of the commis- 
sioners, to the enabling them to treat, con- 
sult, and finally to agree, and acknow- 
 Jedge the Americans as independent; on 
condition, and in the moment, that they 
will, as such, form a federal treaty, offen- 
sive and defensive and commercial, with us. 
If the commissioners are not s0 empower- 
ed, they had better never go; their going 
will be a mockery, and end in disgrace. 
I say not these things to embarrass the 
business of the commission: on the con- 
trary, I wish to give efficiency thereto, 
and to make plain the way of the com- 
missioners. J] hope nobody in the House 
will think I am acting this part, as though 
I was to be one of them. I most certainly 
shall not be one of them; yet I wish the 
business to have a good issue. Such we 
may have ; we may have peace with Ame- 
rica, if we will but once quit the ground 
oftheory, and take that which lies open 
before us in fact. 

_ Although the French, in order to take 
advantage of that time which we have lost, 
have, on a sudden start, signed a treaty 
with the American commissioners at 
Paris; it is not however yet ratified by 
the Congress‘in America. And if we do 
not lose. more time, we may yet be in 
America with our propositions before it is 
ratified. If we do get there in time, and 
our propositions are such as I have sug- 
gested, such as come up to the point which 
the present crisis demands, I have every 
confidence, that we shall find in the Ame- 
ricans a preference and a predilection in 
favour of their old connections. Beside 
this, if every other part of the ground be 
taken equal, it will be more their interest 
40 form commercial connections with us, 
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than with the French; at least, to have, at 
the same time, such with us as they have 

with the French. In all the maritime 
towns of America, commerce is diffused at 
large ; almost every man that keeps a. store 
is a merchant; but of these, not five, I be- 
lieve scarce one, in a hundred, understands 
one word of the French language. How 
are these, then, to carry on this French 
commerce? It must fall into the hands of 
the few who accidentally understand this 
language. The understanding French, 
not the having a capital; the having had 
French, not the having had commercial 
connections, must become the requisite 
qualification of a merchant. The many 
willsay to the few: All this is mighty well 
for you, gentlemen; but it will not do for 
us; we can have nothing to say to propo- 
sitions which must be impracticable to us. 
This, I say, will be the case, if we admit 
their independency; but if we do not, the 


 greatinterest of the states will not give way 


to the private advantages of this or that set 
of merchants ; and every other eonsidera- 
tion will vanish before their zeal for inde- 
pendency, which they have fought their 
way up to, and will maintain. 

Although I may appear perhaps to some 
to have made a long digression; yet I hope 
I have brought it to the point under con- 
sideration, and have shewn, that if we will 
take our measures according to the actual 
circumstances of our situation, which, I 
say, are not altered by the invidious con- 
duct of the French, we still may have 
poe with America. The conduct of the 

rench is @ still stronger and additional 
reason why we ought to adopt this sys- 
tem; and every thing which has relation 
to our safety, honour, and even perhaps 
existence, requires that it should be adopte 
ed on the instant, directly, without losing 
one moment, or hazarding the cast of one 
single event; a hazard which is not within 
the rules of insurance to calculate. 

If you do not adopt this idea of a foede+ 
ral treaty with an independent nation, let 
us see how the treaty will commence. The 
Americans will, before they begin any 
conversation towards treaty, demand, Ist, 
That the commissioners withdraw the 
troops. 2d, That they open the treaty as 
taking an equal station with the Americans, 
as one sovereign state with another. 3d, 
That they engage to reimburse them the 
expence which we have put them to; and 
to secure to them dédumagement for the 
losses which they have suffered. They 
know that we are not in circumstances te 
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make either this reimbursement or dédo- 
magement by actual payment of money ; 
they will therefore propose that the com- 
missioners engage to give up to them Ca- 
nada, Nova Scotia, and the Newfoundland 
fishery, in lieu thereof; and this they will 
insist upon. This I know, and this I affirm. 
Now lint answer can any of the commis- 
sioners devise to give to these demands? 
If they treat with the Americans as with 
revolted subjects whom they wish to re- 
claim, and whose pe they must pur- 
chase at any rate, they must either risk all 
peace in the very threshold, or agree to 
these cessions. On the contrary, the ac- 
knowledging the Americans as independent 
states debarrasses this business of all such 
difficulties; for what claim of any such 
sort can any independent state with whom 
you are at war ever have? Had any nation 
ever such? And did any ever make such? 
it is not only become necessary to our 
situation, and the state of things, that we 
should acknowledge in politics what does 
actually exist in event; but, rebus sic stan- 
tibus, it is become the wisest and most 
politic measure that Great Britain, re- 
specting herself, can now take. Her 
Act of Navigation, which I must always 
distinguish from the acts of trade, which 
is an Act to encourage British seamen and 
shipping, will then give to British seamen 
and shipping those preferences and advan- 
tages which the American seamen and 
shipping have now the sole profit of; and 
ehe will not lose, in the profits of her own 
trade, more than she now incurs expence 
in protecting that of America. If this was 
the proper time for such discussion, I could 
shew this to demonstration throughout the 
whole system. If I could entertain an 
idea that any man in this House hoped to 
regain the dependency of America, I would 
shew what that dependency would be. It 
is enough now to say that it would be a 
delusive and a ruinous one to the interest 
of this country; and that the supremacy 
‘would become dangerous to the constitu- 
tion of it. It is enough, perhaps too much, 
to have said and stated what I have done. 
I only throw it out to try the sense of the 
House. If they should so sce their inte- 
rest, as to think this measure a proper one, 
I should be ready to explain the whole, 
and to move it; nay, I am even ready 
now. I have a motion to that purpose in 
my pocket: but it is too much to be risked 
hastily. The only use, therefore, that I 
‘wish to make of the doctrine I have held, 
‘is, to convince the House, that the power 
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and interest of this country is yet on safe 
and good ground, if we have the wisdom 
to take it; if we do not, it matters little 
what change we make of our ministers ; 
or what commissions or commissioners we 
send to America. If we do adopt it, the 
measure will execute itself; and it signifies 
very little what ministers we keep, or 
whether there be any at all. Some gen- 
tlemen, I see, laugh. I remember the 
time, and a very critical one, too, in the 
last war, in actual time of war, when for 
several days there was no minister in this 
country. When, in the year 1756, I came 
over from America, with the plan and pro- 
posal of changing the object of the war, 
by making a direct attack on Canada, 
commenced by the siege of Quebec; I was 
in town for several days, without any body 
being able to tell me to whom I was to 
address mysclf. Mr. Fox was just then 
gone out, and no successor was as yet 
fixed upon. At last I had the pleasure to 
find that Mr. Pitt became the minister ; 
and from that happy moment commenced 
the era of all the successes and glories of 
the last war. Now here, if an individual 
may be permitted to express his private 
wish; I should wish that the present mi- 
nisters would advise his Majesty to take 
that same great man, now lord Chatham, 
to his councils, and to their aid; and that 
they would, as the ministry of the former 
reign did, lend him thcir majority. In the 
moment in which it was known that he 
had a lead in the councils, and the direc- 
tion of the forces of this country, in that 
moment we should have peace in America, 
and should lower the haughty crest of 
France. 

Thus much as to the state of our nego- 
ciations with America. In my opinion, 
the state of the French negociation does 
not make any alteration in them. We 
never could have obtained peace without 
acknowledging the American indepen- 
dency ; we never could have obtained any 
exclusive terms of commerce. The French 
treaty is not exclusive; and the ground is 
now open to us, if we are not too proud to 
tread upon it. If we lose no more time, 
we may now have just as good terms as we 
could before have had. And whether we 
do it at first or last, with a good grace, or 
grudgingly and of necessity, the event will 
be the same; we must finally acknowledge 
the independency of the free states. On 
the other hand, there is rather an advan- 
tage to be derived from this French no- 
tice; it may oblige ministers to think of 
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such measures, and may justify them in 
adopting such. Although it might have 
been wisdom, prudence, and good policy, 
to have taken up, of their own motion, 
this measure; yet oe they would not 
have been so well justified in it as they 
will now be. 

As to the apprehensions and fears, al- 
most to the despairing of our safety, which 
my hon. friend has expressed ; I own I do 
not feel these fears; and, with the leave of 
the House, I will tell him the reason. I 
shall say nothing to the state of our force 
or defence in Europe; I will speak only 
to that part which it was once my business 
to understand. The share | had last war 
in the plans, as well as execution of the 
measures in America, give me some right 
to speak with confidence; and I shall 
speak out without reserve. Those who 
never knew, or those who have forgotten 
my services, may see all that I say, and 
perhaps more, justified, by referring to 
the Secretary of State’s office, or the Board 
of Trade. 

Having lost those provinces which ex- 
perience hath shewn we could neither go- 
vern, nor subdue, nor consequently main- 
tain ourselves in, by the system we had 
adopted ; I think, instead of being weaker, 
we may become the stronger, by the 
event. If we take such part of the troops 
as we have now in America, and so place 
them in Canada and Nova Scotia as to 
put those provinces out of insult, at least 
out of danger, we may..certainly secure 
that point ; and there can be no excuse if 
we do not do it. We shall be able to 
maintain ourselves in those parts of the 
dominion which we do possess, and can 
govern. The rest of the troops there, 
which are now employed to no effect, may 
be so much additional effective strength, 
which may be employed either offensively 
in the West Indies, or brought home for 
our defence here. The having lost the 
provinces on the continent, will become a 
more urgent motive to keep good guard 
over those of the isles. The ministers 
now will have it in their power to send a 
proper defence to the West Indies; and 
they will become the safer by our losses in 
other parts. 

The great ficet, which seems at present 
totally uscless and unemployed, may be 
80 disposed, that part of it may be sta- 
tioned to cover and defend the sea-line of 
our provinces, Nova Scotia and Canada 
and the fisheries; another part may be 
Sent to strengthen our squadrons in the 
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West Indies; while a third part should 
be formed in a squadron, consisting of 
frigates, sloops of war, and armed vessels, 
and | about the Bahamas, so as to 
command and protect the débouchement of 
our West India navigation; with orders to 
join either the North American or West 
India squadron, as the case may require. 
I say, Sir, taking up and concluding our 
American negociations wisely; allowing 
facts to be facts; and concluding a peace 
with the Americans as independent states ; 
and then disposing of our fleets and armies 
in America, in some such arrangement as 
I have mentioned; we shall not only be 
out of all fear of the French, but we shall 
begin to find, that we have a more col- 
lected, stronger, and effective force, than 
ever we could have had under our former 
circumstances, and under our former 
system of administering them. In this 
confidence, therefore, passing by all idea 
of who are, or who should be, our minis- 
ters, which I am totally against mixing in 
this day’s business; I am for the Address 
proposed, in every sense and feeling of 
the resentment it expresses. 

Mr. Conolly said, fe got up to state the 
dangerous and defenceless state of Ire- 
land; and called upon the House to give 
their attention to that injured but yet 
faithful country. That when he spoke of 
the fidelity and loyalty of that country, 
and of its attachment to Great Britain, he 
must confine himself chiefly to the Pro- 
testants there ; but that these Protestants, 
without assistance from hence, were so 
far from being able to give aid to this 
country, that perhaps they were not able 
to defend themselves. That upon a late 
very exact numeration of the people in 
Ireland, there were found to be 2,120,231 ; 
of which the Protestants were 677,804. 
That these: Protestants were chiefly in the 
northern parts of Ireland. That in the 
southern provinces, should the French 
land any force that looked like being se- 
rious, or could be depended upon, there 
were at least 150,000 ready to join them. 

Mr. Mellish. I must declare myself 
under an anxiety I never before have felt ; 
ignorant of our real situation, ignorant 
of ministerial information ; but determined 
to give my opinion on his Majesty’s mes- 
sage according to the information before 
me. I little expected to have seen the 
time, when this House would tamely have 
submitted to the insolence of the House of 
Bourbon. Sir, this is a declaration of war, 
intended as such, and ought to be an- 
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_ewered by us in the same stile. The Ad- 
dress moved by the noble lord appedrs to 
me to be framed in the office of a secretary 
_of state, and not in that of the minister. 
It seems calculated for negociation, where 
France intended no negociation; and, 
consequently, where we should give a 
formal defiance to this insult. He then 
argued much on the weakness of France; 
said that we could borrow the principal 
sum, where they could get only the in- 
terest: in short, that we could raise six 
millions, where all the accuracy even of 
French financiering could scarce get 
330,000¢. from the people. That the na- 
‘bility and gentry not in the army were 
against the war; the people detested it; 
and none but the army wished it. That 
their army, though great and respectable, 
had their enemies; perhaps Bavaria alone 
might employ them. That their navy 
made more figure on paper than at sea; 
and he did not doubt we should give as 
good an account of them as we had for- 
merly done. That as to America, he re- 
membered what a learned gentleman had 
observed some years ago; that there never 
was a revolution in which one fifth of the 
people were engaged: that the American 
army might. have silenced the opinions of 
the more quiet men; but it was by no 
means a proof that we had no friends in 
America; and tha. he did not doubt, 
when the conciliatory Bills reached them, 
we should have more; and still more, 
when the inhabitants found their governors 
were giving them up to France. That he 
never called the Americans cowards: nor 
did he ever think them so; neither did he 
think them so brave as to wish to en- 
counter unnecessary difficulties. That all 
men were equally brave, in proportion to 
their military education: that therefore 
Americans had one advantage, as a mi- 
litia, over most nations, that they were 
instructed from children in the use of the 
firelock. That he trusted their sense 
would shew them the advantage of an ac- 
eommodation with us. That when he 
heard some gentlemen propose the jnde- 

endency of the colonies, though he dif- 
fered totally, he still did not say it ought not 
to be a subject of argument in the House. 
But that the House of Bourbon should 
dare to talk to this nation of the indepen- 
dency of our colonies, was what a British 
House of Commons would not formerly 
have borne. He was therefore dissatis- 
fied with the motion of the noble lord, as 
negociating, not answering the insult. 

[ VOL. XIX.) 
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That, without entering into the question, 
how far ministers were or were not capa- 
ble? he thought it always a dangerous 
experiment to change a ministry on the 
beginning of a war. | 

Mr. Thomas Pitt lamented the baneful 
influence which had for a long time per- 
vaded, and still continued to prevail over 
the councils of this great country. ; 

Mr. Jenkinson. However fate may have 
disposed the events of this war,-it is on the 
ground, and in the principles by which it 
became necessary, a just war. There 
never was, on the most popular plan of 
government, a doubt, but that every part 
of the state should bear its share of the 
burthen of the state, as it shared in the 
protection. Although the Americans did 
not deny this; yet when they insisted that 
they ought not to pay any taxes towards 
the support of government, but what they 
paid in the profits which we derived from 
the monopoly of their commerce, they did 
absolutely refuse to pay in the way of tax 
or contribution; when this ground failed 
them, and they took the use of reasoning 
that this government had no right to tax 
them for those purposes, and put their re- 
sistance on aad. that denied the sove- 
reignty of the crown and the supremacy of 
the whole government, and set themselves 
in array to oppose those legal methods by 
which government had a right to enforce 
its authority and laws; then they went 
into direct rebellion, and this war on the 
part of this country, was a just war. 
When the country which felt itself almost 
sinking under the burthen of taxes which 
lay upon it, found those Americans (in - 
bringing up and protection of whom, they 
had in two successive wars incurred such 
enormous expences)‘would not only not 
pay any thing in aid, but uneratefully de- 
nied, that we had done any thing on their 
account, or that they had any obligation 
to us for what we had done: that they 
now disdained our protection; and even 
refused to give quarter or shelter to the 
troops that the King sent there for their 
protection, and the maintenance of his 
dominions; that they refused all inter. 
course with us; prohibited our commerce, 
and finally plundered our merchants acting 
under our laws, and not contrary to any 
which they pretended to have. Then the 
apprehension of the merchant was first 
alarmed; then the manufacturer was at 
last, though slowly, provoked. The coun- 
try would no longer sit tamely to bear 
the insult; all degrees of people arose in 
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one unanimous resentment, and the war 
became a popular war: and therefore, Sir, 
I say this war with America was a just, 
and has been a popular war. Why it has 
not been a successful one, I will not now 
take upon me to say. 

The want of success, and the length of 
its continuance, has at last brought upon 
us the insults and meditated attacks of our 
enemies, the French, who are become 
their allies. And it seems as if it was the 
duty of a good man, who loves his coun- 
try, to paint our affairs (become thus in- 
decd perplexed) as though they were 
desperate, and that we had not even the 
means of defence left to resist any attack 
which the enemy might make upon us 
here at our own doors. The force that we 
have in Britain has been represented as 
nothing. Now, Sir, I may venture to 
ailirm, on certain authority, that, exclu- 
sive of officers and serjeants, we have now 
in Britain 17,300 effective men, rank and 
file. As to the state of our funds, the fall 
is not so great, as the means used by our 
enemies abroad, and our interested ene- 
mies at home, to sink them, ought to have 
made them. The time was critical and 
perilous. There was a call in more coun- 
trics than ours for money on loan: greater 
calls were still expected ; the very paper 
on your table would not have been pre- 
sented at this very moment, had it not 
been the moment in which the French 
politicians and their advisers thought it 
would most atfect the present loan. In- 
stead of that eftect, it has shewn the rela- 
tive strength of our credit. The loan has 
even risen to-day; and I understand the 
first payment will be made. 

But, Sir, credit, which is nothing but 
Opinion, must from its nature be estimated 
as relative ; having no absolute basis but 
trust. The question is not, whether I 
shall trust or not; but whom I had best 
trust. In this view of it, which is the real 
one, all the monied world had rather trust 
Great Britain, than any other power what- 
ever. While interested and party people 
decry our credit, look at that of France. 
The French could not borrow above one 
million, and that loan is now 20 per cent 
under par. France, even in time of peace, 
has not been able to go on upon her peace 
establishment; and yet, under these cir- 
cumstances, she has a marine to raise and 
form. In short, Sir, to speak out; it is 
not our credit alone, it is not the French 
credit, so much more than ours, that is 
Sioking, This phantom of credit, whose 
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whole foundation ts trust and opinion, and 
which, by a mutual concurrence of that 
opinion and trust, has created funds, and 
become as money to the great trading 
maritime powers of Europe for so long a 
time, has now at last almost spent itself in 
its operation; and the great politicians of 
the world begin to look only to real force, 
supplied with real money ; while the effi- 
ciency of the great maritime powers who 
have made thcir exertions on credit is 
every where at the highest pitch to which 
it can go, and will every day decline. 
The great military powers in the interior 
parts of Europe, who have amassed toge- 
ther great treasures, and have modelled 
their subjects into great armies, will in the 
next and succeeding period of time, be- 
come the predominant powers. France 
and Great Britain, which have been the 
first and second rate powers of the Euro- 
pean world, will perhaps for the future be 
but of the third and fourth rate. 

But it is not in the sinking of credit 
only that France is distressed: the spirit 
of free enquiry, and the effects of an ex- 
tended commerce, have introduced a spirit 
among the French people that is wholly 
incompatible with their government. Cone 
trary tu all precedent, contrary to all ideas 
of that government ; a reasoning has pro- 
pagated, and even entered into some of 
the lines of business, that the vingtieme is 
adon gratuit, and that every individual has 
a right to judge of it. Besides this; one 
bad effect of the zeal with which they af- 
fected to take up the American cause, 
and which they now learn in earnest to 
have an affection for, has tainted their 
principles with the spirit of republicanism. 
These principles of liberty always dimi- 
nish the force of government; and if nae 
take root and grow up in France, we shall 
sce that government as distracted and un- 
settled as any other. I do not, therefore, 
think we have much to fear from France. | 
We may repose ourselves on the superior 
credit and actual strength of our own go- 
vernment, and ought not to suffer any in- 
sult to go unresented. 

General Conway began by expressing 
the resentment he felt as a Briton, at the 
treatment we had received from France ; 
and was sorry to see the state of humilia- 
tion this country must be in, when any 
nation had dared to conceive the idea of 
delivering such an insult. With regard to 
the danger that had been expressed we 
were in, from an invasion, and our de- 
fenceless state to repel any such, he did 
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not see the case so dangerous as people 
had represented. He owned that Ireland 
was in a defenceless state ; but he thought 
it impossible for ministers to see, and not 
take immediate care to provide a remedy. 
As to England, he had not the same ap- 
prehensions; for we had, including the 
militia, 33,000 troops with which we could 
take the field. Besides which, he did not 
doubt, but that when our country was in- 
waded, our rights and liberties attacked, 
every individual would show the same 
spirit that the Americans had done: and he 
thought that a pretty strong proof how im- 
practicable a thing it was to invade a free 
country, while the spirit of liberty remain- 
ed in it; but though this was his idea re- 
specting an invasion, he did not see that 
" we were in a situation to carry on such a 
war as that we were now threatened with. 
What troops we had were mostly lost ina 
service where they could da no good: we 
had no allies to add to our own forces ; and 
in this situation the force of the whole House 
of Bourbon was now united to the power 
of America. When we look back to the 
advantages which we derived from that 
force last war, was there a man upon earth 
who could think it possible, now that force 
was against us, that we could ever shew 
our face, or appear upon the seas? That 
our trade must be totally undone: that in 
short, there remained nothing for us but 
to try to regain the Americans. There 
was no other measure we could possibly 
take, but to immediately adopt the propo- 
sal thrown out by governor Pownall, who 
had proved tu demonstration that there 
was no other method of having peace with 
America, but acknowledging them to be 
what they really were, and what they were 
determined to remain, imiependent states ; 
and making an alliance with them as such. 
That peace with America was absolutely 
necessary ; and every other idea of peace 
was only deceiving ourselves, and exposing 
the public to a hazard that must end in 
disappointment, if not ruin, to this coun- 
try. That he thought he saw in the 
House a secret conviction of the truth and 
necessity of this proposition, which he 
hoped their good sense would ripen into 
some act on the present occasion ; for if it 
did not, the opportunity would be lost; 
and we should be at last obliged to come 
into that from necessity, which we might 
now make some merit of. That he always 
thought, as things were suffered to go on, 
that this would be the ground on which we 
must make peace atlast; and he had receiv- 
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ed great comfort from the proofs that the 
hon. gentleman had given that that ground 
was stillopentous. And indeed, as a fur- 
ther proof, that gentleman had communicat- 
ed to him, since he spoke, a matter that did 
absolutely confirm it; which was, that he 
had seen a letter of Dr. Franklin’s, shewn 
to him by the person to whom it was writ- 
ten, since the signing the treaty between 
France and America; wherein he said, 
that if Great Britain would give up the 
idea of supremacy, and treat with the 
Americans as independent states, she 
might yet have peace with America. If 
that peace was necessary, as every body 
must see it was, what had we to do, but 
immediately to take up the idea that had 
been so fairly thrown out? 

Lord North repeated his opinion rela- 
tive to a resignation of his employments ; 
and as the interest of the empire, no less 
than his own pride, required his conti- 
nuance in office, he was detained not to 
quit the helm while the ship of the state 
was tossed about in a storm, until he should 
have brought her safe into port. He 
could not see any great foundation for the 
present alarms: if the stocks were now 
low, it was merely the effect of a sudden 
panic, the general concomitant of a dread 
of war. Since he had come into the House, 
he had received intelligence that the first 
payment of the subscription to the new 
loan had been made: the sceming back- 
wardness to fill the loan was to be attri- 
buted to the largencss of the national debt, 
rather than to the approach of a war. 
Great Britain had always been so punctual 
in the payment of interest, that she never 
could want money. The dread of an m- 
vasion was a mere bugbear; and though 
sucha thing were to take place, the nation 
had very little reason to be apprehensive 
for the consequences. Our navy never 
was, at the commencement of a4 war, :in 
such a flourishing condition as at present ; 
the new levies were almost coinpleted, 
and would, together with old troops at 
home, form a body of 30,000 men for the 
detence of the kingdom. That the public 
might be the more at ease with regard to 
an invasion, his Majesty had resolved to 
have recourse to that constitutional mea- 
sure, and call out and embody the militia. 
The insult offered by France was of the 
most disgraceful nature; his Majesty, in 
resentment, had recalled lord Stormont, 
his ambassador at Versailles; and as he 
knew that the honour of the‘nation was 
dear to every gentleman, so he trusted that 
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there was not a man who would not risk. 
his life and fortune to wipe off thé stain 
that it had received; and that, consequent- 
Jy, no one would refuse to agree to the | 
Address. 

Colonel Barre said, if the noble lord had 
been a pensioner of France, he could not 
have acted more for the French interest 
than he had done. He recapitulated the 
several Acts brought in by his lordship 
against the Americans. Each minister, he 
said, had been guilty in his different de- 
partment, but the noble lord had been 
guilty in all. 

Governor Johnstone observed, that he 
always had been, and still was, against the 
independence of America. He always 
saw it in the light of imaginations and 
visions, which gentlemen here were pleased 
to amuse themselves with, It was not the 
idea of America herself. He was ex- 
tremely sorry to see the idea adopted by 
gentlemen with whom he had acted; that 
if he found he had been acting with gen- 
tlemen who were ready to give up the 
supremacy of this country over America, 
and to acknowledge the independency of 
America, he would sooner cross the floor, 
and join those ministers, whose measures 
he had always disapproved, than continue 
to act with those who were entailing ruin 
upon this country. 

Mr. Henry Dundas said, if there was no 
other help for it, and nothing else could be 
done, he should rather wish for the propo- 
sition thrown out by the hon. governor of 
forming a foederal union, than losing Ame- 
rica totally, or letting her fall into the 
hands of France. He did not chuse to 
part with America as anenemy. But as 
that time was not yet come, every mea- 
eure should be tried first ; and if it was un- 
avoidable, we could but acquiesce in what 
we could not prevent. 

Sir George Yonge said, Very well! you 
mean to come to that at last ; and you now 
Jet us see you mean it, 

Mr. Audrey said, that since the noble 
Jord in the blue ribbon had so strongly 
expressed his desire of retiring, which, it 
seemed, the dread alone of his successor’s 
causing confusion in the state prevented 
him from, he begged leave to remind his 
lordship, that there was one great states- 
man, at least, (lord Chatham), who had 
neither forced the cabinet, nor ever scram- 
bled tor a place, but who had once already 
conducted our public affairs with the per- 
fect unanimity of the two Houses, as well 
as with that of the nation at large. That 
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he did not now mean to arraign the con- 
duct of the noble lord, who must, how- 
ever, allow him to say that his administra- 
tion had been at least unfortunate. That 
he and his friends had had the manage- 
ment of the American war for three years ; 
which had produced nothing but a series 
of disappointments and disasters ; platnly 
shewing them not to be a match for Ame- 
rica alone. How, then, would they resist 
the power of France, added to that of 
America? ‘That war, under those circum. 
stances, would be a state of despair. That, 
therefore, at so critical a moment, he 
could not help imploring the interposition 
of the noble earl he hadalluded to. That 
the noble earl was not only looked up to 
by this country, but was so feared, as well 
as respected, by every foreign court in 
Europe, that his very name would more 
contribute to put a stop to. the hostile 
designs of the whole House of Bourbon, 
than all the mighty preparations we had 
lately heard so much boasted of; or any, 
that, he feared, the present condition of 
this country was able to make. 

The House divided upon the Amend- 
ment: Yeas 113; Noes 263. The Ad- 
dress was then agreed to. 


The King’s Answer to the Commons? 
Address.| His Majesty returned this 
Answer : 

«¢ Gentlemen ; 

‘TI return you my hearty thanks, for 
this very dutiful and affectionate Address. 
I make no doubt, that, assisted by the ad- 
vice of my parliament, and supported by 
the spirit of my people, I shall, under the 
Divine Providence, be enabled to repel 
every insult on the honour of my crown, 
to maintain the rizhts of my subjects, and 
to defend all my dominions.” ; 


Debate on Mr. Fox’s Motion relative to 
the Failure of the Expedition from Ca- 
nada.|_ March 19. The House went 
into a Committee on the State of the Na- 
tion. ‘The subject was the expedition 
from Canada. The papers being read, 

Mr. Fox rose. He stated the plan of 
the expedition as wrong and impracticable ; 
not being directed to any point, nor in any 
sense the right way. ‘Though the mi- 
nister of the American department (lord 
G. Germain) might say, and he understood 
did say, that he took the idea and the plan 
from general Burgoyne; yet he affirmed 
the contrary. The plan was not general 


Burgoyne’a ; it differed from general 
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Burgoyne’s :’ and wherever it did go, it 
blundered. This expedition was not a 
plan of diversion m our favour, but a di- 
version against ourselves, by separating 
that force which ought to have been united 
to one point, that of dispersing the rebel 
army; instead of which, it left general 
Howe too weak, upon the plan the noble 
lord suggested to him; and sent general 
Burgoyne, with a still lesser army, toa 
place where the enemy were much 
stronger. He said this only for argument, 
to shew that the measure was originally 
wrong in the design ; and added, that he 
should move something on this point. But 
the matter upon which he should make his 
present motion, was that part of the exe- 
cution which belonged to the minister, not 
to the officers. The principal and indeed 
sole design of sending general Burgoyne 
from Canada, was that of forcing his wa 

to Albany, and making a junction with 
general Howe. This was a plan of co-ope- 
ration, in the execution of which twe par- 
ties were concerned, but orders were given 
only to one party; the other party was 
lett ignorant of the design, This ap- 
peared trom the minister’s letters to the 
commanders, and from the commanders’ 
letters to each other. It was intending 
two men to meet at one place, but giving 
orders to only one to go there; and then 
blaming the execution, because the other, 
who did not know he was togo there, did 
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the nation; it now appearing, as he had 
always foretold it would, to involve in- it 
the case of absent men. As a charge was 
tow brought against a noble lord, who 
was secretary of state in the American 
department, it must now be decided upon ; 
otherwise he should move for the chair- 
man leaving the chair. 

Mr. Macdonald said, enough was now 
brought to shew there was blame some- 
where : it was a fact admitted on both 
sides the House. One side laid the blame 
on the noble Jord; and that charge he 
thought must be decided upon. But he 
begged the committee to recollect, that if 
it was decided that the blame did not rest 
upon the noble lord, a further enquiry re- 
mained to be made, Who it did rest upon ? 

Mr. Joliffe. The event of the expedi- 
tion to Canada, has not only annihilated 
the idea of the conquest of America, but 
has lost an army of 8,000 men; has cost 
this country an infinite sum, and the lives 
of many i Beare of its best subjects. 
It is the blackest page in the English his- 
tory; it is a disgrace which this nation 
never can recover. But, dreadful as the 
consequence of this event is, and muy be, 
much as this country must ever deplore a 
catastrophe so fatal, and sincerely as I wish 
the heaviest vengeance to fall on those who 
merit it, I think it would ill become the 
candour which ought to distinguish this 
House, it would even be a subversion of 


not mect him; but who, on the contrary, | justice, were we to condemn those who 


had acquainted the person with whom the 
orders lay, that he was going another way. 
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Upon these grounds, he insisted, that the | 


whole disconcertion and failure of general 
Burgoyne’s expedition, was owing to 
either the ignorance or negligence of the 
secretary of state who had the direction of 
it; by which one of his Majesty’s armies 
wus totally lost, and in consequence of that, 
thirteen provinces were lost, to the utter 
ruin of this country. He moved, that the 
‘ committee would come td three Resolu- 
tions, which were, in substance, That the 
plan of the Canada expedition had been 
ill concerted ; that, from the measures 
oes it was impossible it should suc- 
ceed; and that the instructions sent to 
general Howe to co-operate with general 
Burgoyne, had not been such as were ne- 
cessary to insure success to the latter. 
After which, he said, he should offer a 
fourth resolution of censure upon lord 
George Germain. 

Lord Nugent principally spoke to the 
impropriety of the enquiry into the state of 
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concerted the plan, merely because it has 
not proved successful. The design can- 
not be judged of by the event. It would 
be an insult to common sense, were | to 
pretend that I thought the loss of Bur- 
goyne’s army was the effect of chance; or 
that this country would not minutcly en- 
quire and resent it. It is inpossibie to 
conceive 8,000 men reduced to the situa- 
tion they are, without great fault in some 
one. I could have wished that this en- 
quiry had been deferred; for, ind spute- 
ably, it would be the highest injustice, it 
would be cruelty in the extreme, to 
extend your enquiry to the conduct of 
general Burgoyne. He even knows not 
of the subject of your deliberations. Whe- 
ther his rashness precipitated this army 
into destruction, or whether his delays 
produced this unhappy surrender, we can 
come to no resolution. We ought not to 
suffer ourselves to form an opinion. To 
censure, or even to question, his conduct 
at this time, would be a breach of all the 
laws of justice, by.which, every man ought 
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to be present when he is accused. If, 
Sir, I am unwilling to cendemn, or even to 
scrutinize, the conduct of general Bur- 
oyne, it becomes me to be no less guarded 
in what I say of sir Wiliam Howe. Great 
guilt may rest with him; but there being 
no paper of importance relative to him 
before us, except the letter of lord G. 
Germain of the 18th of May, we must be 
silent respecting that great officer, until 
he returns to England. I shall therefore 
only submit to you my sentiments on the 
conduct of the noble lord at the head of the 
American department ; and I hope to de- 
monstrate, that the loss of this army can 
no way be attributed to him; that the plan 
was not only practicable, but that it was 
necessary for him to adopt it; and that he 
contributed every thing in his power to 
ensure success. 
At the opening of the sl a in 


1777, the attention of the whole nation | 
was taken up by the intended junction of | 


the armies, and thereby cutting off all 
communication between the northern and 
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duced to the necessity ofa general engage- 
ment. The advantages being infinite, had 
the event been successful, was not the mi- 
nister warranted in attempting it? Would 
he not have been condemnable, if he had 
adopted any other? 

Let us now, Sir, enquire, whether the 
Secretary of State complied with the re- 
quisitions of the general, and by every 
means in his power, promoted the success 
of the undertaking. No complaint having 
bean made, that every necessary to for- 
ward the expedition was not afforded, I 
might be warranted in concluding that the 
gencral was supplied with every thing he 
could wish. But yet, let us examine that 
matter. General Burgoyne, by his 
thoughts on the war, expresses himself 
thus: I conceive the operating army, ex- 
clusive of troops left for the service of Ca- 
nada, ought not to consist of less than 
8,000 regulars, rank and file ; the artillery, 
in the memorandums of general Carleton, 
a corps of watermen, 2,000 Canadians, and 
a thousand or more savages; the Cana- 


- southern provinces. Every one approved | dians and savages were totally out of the 
the measure. I am warranted, therefore, | power of the secretary of state; and he 
in saying, that the voice of the whole | could only give direction to sir Guy 
country concurred with the noble Jord; | Carleton, to provide them, if possible. 


and had it succeeded, there cannot be a 
doubt of the most happy consequences. 
Unless the rebel army could be brought 
to a gencral engagement, skirmishes might 
protract the war, at a vast expence; and 
though successful, but little forward the 
conclusion, The reputation of general 
Burgoyne, the universal opinion of his 
skill and bravery, made him appear to the 
noble lord and to the whole world, as the 
fittest general that could be found for such 
an expedition. He solicited it by his let- 
ter Ist of January, 1777; by No.9 he 
states his plan forthe campaign. The na- 
tion called for it. The general solicited 
the undertaking; and himeelf forms the 
plan. The noble lord would have deserv- 
ed every degree of censure, had he im- 
peded, or even if he had not forwarded the 
attempt. I have no doubt he thought 
well of it; but had his opinion been con- 
trary, it would be impossible to justify his 
resisting the calls of his country, and the 
solicitations of a brave and favourite ge- 
neral. The advantage of crossing the 
country was ebvious; by this means all 
communications between the northern and 
southern provinces would have been pre- 
vented. Had general Burgoyne received 
the expected co-operation, the army under 
general Waslungton must have been re- 


All that was within the immediate power 
of the secretary of state were the regular 
troops, and the necessaries of the army. 
By the letter, 28th March, 1777, from 
lord G. Germain to sir Guy Carleton, he 
is required to put 7,173 effective men 
undcr the command of general Burgoyne, 
and 675 under the command of col. St. 
Leger; making together 7,848. It was 
hardly possible to be nearer the number ; 
and I defy the most determined persecutor 
of ministry to say, this event was owing to 
the want of 150 men. 

By the letter from lord George to sir 
W. Howe, 18th May, 1777, he has these 
words: ‘ the King trusts, whatever you 
meditate may be executed in time to co- 
operate with the army ordered to proceed 
from Canada.” This is a proof that co- 
operation was expected by all parties. 
Could the minister do more? Will any 
man conduct your affairs, if he is to be 
accountable not only for the expediency, 
but for the success, of every measure? A 
general of the greatest military skill, exe- 
cuting a design of his own suggesting, 
commanding the number of troops he re- 
quired, supplied with every necessary his 
imagination could suggest, supported by a 
co-operation of the armies, so far as the 
minister is concerned, could there be a 
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fairer prospect of success ? Couid the mi- 
nister imagine that sir W. Howe would | thing to ensure its success. He appears 
not give his assistance; or that general | to me, therefore, to merit the hearty thanks 
Burgoyne, finding himself disappointed in | of his country. 

that expectation, would still persist, and} Mr. Henry Dundas commented on the 
not secure a retreat? The general speaks | papers, with a view to shew that the plan 
of his peremptory orders; they passed | was a wise one; that it was attended to in 
through sir Guy Carleton; and express, ; the execution with assiduity and ability ; 
that general Burgoyne and col.,St. Leger , that it was a plan of junction of co-opera- 
are to be put under the command of sir | tion, not a junction of the bodies of the 
W. Howe; and until they receive order | armies; and that the noble lord had given 
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tary of state appears to have done every 


from him, they are to act at discretion; 
but they are never to lose view of their 
intended junction with sir W. Howe, as 
their principal object. They are to act 
at their discretion—is that peremptory ? 
They are to have in view their junction 
with sir W. Howe; but until that junction 
is established, they continue to act as their 
discretion dictates. But, Sir, had the or- 
ders been the most peremptory that lan- 
guage can convey, they could not have 
been compulsory, when dangers and diffi- 
culties arose which could not be foreseen. 
Orders are given according to the appear- 
ance of things at the time they are issued ; 
they cease, theretore, to be peremptory 
when affairs totally change. No general 
would undertake an expedition, unless 
soinething was left to his discretion. Or- 
ders must be conveyed in general terms ; 
and must be applied according to the in- 
tention of those who give them: they can 
be no otherwise interpreted, than to regu- 
late that which is inconsistent with the ge- 
neral plan, and dangerous in itself, and to 
adopt such a line of conduct as shall most 
conduce to the end proposed. What was 
the end proposed by this expedition? By 
crossing the country, to produce a junc- 
tion of the armies. The general’s duty, 
therefore, was to obtain the end. - The 
mind of man cannot furnish a reasonable 
ground to conceive that, at all events, 
however the face of affairs might change, 
let what difficulties might arise, let a situa- 
tion be supposed, in which it was impossi- 


orders to every officer to attend to that 
co-operation. 

Sir Richard Sutton thought the papers 
did not warrant the committee to agree to 
the proposed Resolutions, and that there- 
fore they ought to be thrown out. 

Mr. Powys thought there was an impro- 
priety in the measure, because general 
Burgoyne was absent. 

Lord John Cavendish said, it would 
have been better if general Burgoyne was 
present; but thought there was matter 
enough in the papers to justify the resolu- 
tions. 

Mr. Burke supported Mr. Fox through- 
out. 

Lord North said it was proper for him 
to rise, although the charge was not per- 
sonal against him: as nothing was done by. 
the noble lord, that had not the concur- 
rence of all his Majesty’s ministers, he 
must consider himself as included; and it 
was his duty to take his share in the crime, 
if any such was proved, and in the cen- 
sure, if any such was passed. 

Lord George Germain followed lord 
North exactly. Mr. Dunning said, the 
noble lerd had promised to send to general 
Howe the same orders he had given to 
general Burgoyne, but he positively as- 
serted his lordship never did send them. 

After a long debate, the Committee di- 
vided: For the Resolutions 44; Against 
them 16+. 

Mr. For, in great warmth, declared he 
would not make another motion ; and tak- 


ble for his army to escape being cut to! ing the resolution of censure out of his 
tect yet that he was to proceed at all | pocket, tore it in pieces, and then went 
azards. Such an interpretation would | out of the House. As soon as Mr. Fox 
have destroyed the intent of the expedi- | was gone, 
tion; and it is not possible to imagine,| The Solicitor General moved, ‘ That it 
that the general could consider himself | does not appear to this Committee,. that 
bound to obey such orders, though he had | the failure of the Expedition from Canada 
received them from the secretary of state. | arose from any neglect in the Secretary 
Much more might be said; but I should: of State.” The Resolution was agreed to 
_ precipitate myself into a condemnation of , by the Committee, but was never reported 
those I do not wish to mention. The ex- | to the House. 


pediency of the measure is apparent, the : 
practicability of it obvious, and the secre-| Debate on the Duke of Richmond’s Ma- 
| t 
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tion for withdrawing the Forces from Ame- 

ricu.| March 23. The House being in 

a Committee on the State of the Nation, 
The Duke of Jtichmond rose. He be- 


gan with enumerating the several benefits | 
which had resulted trom the inquiries of | 


_ the committee, namely, the ascertainment 
of the state of the army, the state of the 
navy, the general expenditure in conse- 
quence of the American war, and a par- 
ticular investigation of a part of that ex- 
penditure; he declared that he thought it 
was owing to the committee that ministers 
had so tar been brought to their senses as 
to set about something like an attempt to 
accommodate matters with the Americans, 
and to prepare a plan, which, however in- 
adequate it might be, was certainly a plan 
of conciliation, inasmuch as it gave up 
many of the most obnoxious rae in con- 
test. The main object he had in view, 
when he moved for the committee, was to 
Jay a foundation fer such measures as were 
most likely to pronvise respect and reputa- 
tion abroad, and a re-union with our re- 
volted colonies. The inquiry, so far as 
had yet appeared, went clearly to prove 
that our land force was totally inadequate 
to the purposes of either an offensive or 
defensive war; our trade had been most 
materially injured ; such of our dependen- 
cies as we still retained possession of were 
in a most ruinous and detenceless condi- 
tion; and our naval force on different sides 
of the Atlantic, he feared, was far from 
being in the flourishing state it had been 
so repeatedly described. He was happy, 
however, to discover, that our milita 
force within the kingdom was muc 
strengthened since the returns were made, 
on which, in the early stages of the com- 
mittee, he had framed his resolutions. 
By the last returns on the table, it ap- 
peared that the old corps were become 
nearly complete, consisting of 19,000 men, 
and the new levies already amounted to 
8,000, and would probably at a very short 
period be quite full, which would amount 
. to an additional force of 15,000 men. 

- he public, he observed, were much 
indebted to a noble duke (Bolton), tor 
that part of the inquiry into the state of 
the nation which he had undertaken, 
namcly, the navy. His grace then men- 
tioned the King’s Message on the French 
ambassador’s Declaration, and repeated, 
that he was sorry to see the Message 
couched in terms of warmth and anger, 
and still more sorry to sce their lordships 
take up the business in the same style of 

” 
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resentment. More fully to aes pak this 
opinion, the duke desired their lordships 
to look back to their own history, and see 
what had been done on similar occasions. 
Queen Elizabeth, the most zealous for the 
preservation of the national honour of all 
the crowned heads who had possessed the 
throne of these kingdoms, assisted the Hu- 
guenots with 100,000/. and 6,000 men, 
although the Huguenots were actually the 
subjects of France, and were then in open 
arms against their sovereign. A remon- 
strance took place, but no war ensued. 
The same princess, when in perfect peace 
with Spuin, assisted the confederates with 
a large sum of money, who were then en- 
deavouring to throw off the Spanish yoke; 
and, what was more, Elizabeth, in her no- 
tification of this fact to the Spanish court, 
expressly said, that she lent the confede- 
rates the money, and assisted them with 
the men, out of her love and affection to 
her good friend, the king of Spain, having 
no other view but to preserve the states for 
him, and prevent their throwing them- 
selves into the arms of France. ‘This pre- 
text, his grace declared, was not much re- 
lished by the king of Spain ; however, that 
monarch thought it prudent not to take 
any serious notice of it, and no war broke 
out between the two kingdoms for some | 
years. His grace said, the treaty entered 
into between France and America was 
certainly a defensive one, as it stated that 
France was “determined to protect her 
commerce with America; a matter so ob- 
viously the consequence of her treaty, that 
It was exceedingly ee to have 
stated it in her notification to the King’s 
servants, and he heartily wished it had not 
been stated. If we attacked France, Ame- 
rica was bound in honour to assist her 
against ua; and if we could not conquer 
America singly, when joined with France, 
there appeared to be but little hopes of 
our success: he begged their lordships, 
therefore, maturely to consider the conse- 
quence of a rupture with I'rance, on the 
ground of the treaty ; repeating, that com- 
mencing a war upon such a ground would 
not only confirm the independency of 
America, but put an end to all hopes of 
reconciliation with her on any terms. 

His grace next came to a consideration 
of what was proper to be done in the pre- 
sent situation .of affairs; and earnestly 
pressed the ministry immediately to put 
the nation into a respectable state of de- 
fence. He highly applauded the measure 
of calling out the militia; but many other 
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matters were also necessary to be done. 
As the best way of learning what was ne- 
cessary, he had looked back to the time of 
queen Elizabeth, and seen what measures 
were taken when this country was threat- 
ened with an invasion by the famous 
Spanish Armada. At that time we had an 
army of 40,000 men in the kingdom; and 
yet it was thought prudent to take a great 
variety of other measures for the public 
security. Engineers were sent down to 
fortify the vulnerable parts of the sea coast, 
forts were erected at certain distances, 
beacons put up in order to give signals to 
the ariny, the militia divided into different 
bodies, and marched to various parts to be 
ready at a moment’s warning, and special 
directions were given to lay the country 
waste for a considerable extent wherever 
the enemy attempted to land, in order to 
check their progress, and to prevent their 
receiving mg ares subsistence but from 
their ships. Had any measures like these 
been taken? Had engineers been sent into 
the different maritime countries to mark 
out entrenchments, and to plan such sort 
of fortifications as the situations of the re- 
spective places made necessary? A general 
officer qught to be deputed to assist the 
Jord lieutenant of every county ; for a civil 
officer, however willing, however able in 
other matters, could not so well judge of 
the proper measures to be taken by an 
army as a military man, accustomed to 
service. Much remained to be done be- 
sides merely calling out the militia. 

His grace said he should now come to 
the subject matter of his motion ; which 
he said the necessity of the times called 
for so pressingly, that he hoped it would 
at least meet with no resistance from any 
one of their lordships. The want of 
frigates, in case of a war with France, was 
so obvious, that it needed no argument to 
shew the propriety of getting some of 
them home: indeed, without them we 
could do nothing; for notwithstanding 
there might be many large ships fit for sea 
at home, he was well assured there were 
not seamen enough in the kingdom to man 
our navy; the reason was evident—so 
great a number were now on board our 
fieet in America, and on board the innu- 
merable transports there, which had been 
sent out partly to carry the army, and 
partly to victual that army. As a proof 

of the difficulty of procuring seamen, his 

grace said there had last week been an ex- 

ceeding hot press on the river, when he 

understood no more than 500 were got, 
[ VOL. XIX. ] 
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and of them a ve number were of 
hecessity returned. Here the duke re- 
curred to his former arguments respecting 
the independency of America; urging our 
acknowledging her independency, as the 
only probable means of accommodating 
our impolitic and destructive differences, 
and declaring that this country had still 
many friends there, who, upon our ue 
such a measure, would be farnished wi 
a strong argument in our favour; and, by 
being enabled to convince their brethren 
that Great Britain had done every thin 
which throughout the quarrel they h 
said they desired, would, he doubted not, 
wean them from all thoughts of a connec- 
tion with France, and induce them to 
make an honourable and lasting alliance 
with Great Britain. His grace concluded 
with moving, ‘‘ That an humble Address 
be presented to his Majesty, to desire that 
he will be pleased to give orders that all 
his ships of war and land forces be imme- 
diately withdrawn from the ports and ter- 
ritories of the thirteen revolted provinces, 
and disposed of in such manner as his Ma- 
jesty in hia wisdom shall think best calcu- 
lated for the defence of the remaining parts 
of the empire, in the difficult situation 
in which we are unfortunately placed; 
humbly beseeching him to take into his 
rticular consideration the condition of 
ngland and Ireland, to repel a foreign 
invasion; and imploring him to take the 
most speedy and effectual measures for 
providing for the security of these king- 
doms.”” 
The Earl of Sandwich said, that there 
were many objections to the motion at 
this time; whether it might not be proper 
hereafter to adopt the measure recom- 
mended by the motion, was more than he 
could pretend to determine. He differed 
widely from the noble duke, as to the 
manner, as well as the time; for granting, — 
in argument, that the troops ought to be 
withdrawn, this House was not the proper 
place to declare it. Sucli a measure, thus 
publicly recommended, might furnish the 
means to our enemies of defeating it; 
therefore, he should oppose it, on the 
ground of inexpediency, and move that 
the chairman do leave the chair. He was 
ready to acknowledge, that there was a 
great scarcity of seamen, though no means 
whatever had been left untried by him to 
remedy that defect. It might be asked, 
how it happened tbat seamen came to be 
scarcer now, than at any former period 2 
He knew but one, which was what had 
[3 Q] 
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‘been asserted im argument by several 
noble lords on the other side ; that we had 
not, as on former occasions, any American 
sailors, those, including the prisoners taken 
by the American privateers, with the crews 
ot those privateers, amounting to 18,000 ; 
which, if we considered that those men 
were employed against us, made a real dif- 
ference of 36,000 men. He was still of 
opinion that we had ships enough ready 
for sea, but was ready to acknowledge 
that ships without men were of little ser- 
vice. With regard to the want of frigates 
at home, there was no denying it; they 
were wanted extremely: but would de- 
claring that want to all the world make it 
Jess? He censured the observations of the 
noble duke, as to the declaration which his 
motion carried in it, that England and Ire- 
fand were not in a fit state to repel an in- 
vasion. Is it, said he, politic to state to 
oar enemies where our coasts are vulnera- 
ble? Is it prudent to declare that we are 
unable to repel an invasion? And, if the 
' fact were so, is it wise to court an inva- 
sion? His lordship declared that the de- 
elaration from France was insulting and 
offensive ; that ministers would have been 
‘highly culpable, had they not shewn a 
spirit of resentment; but that nothing had 
been done on their part, since the receipt 
ef the King’s message, which wore the 
face of irritability, or could be construed 
into a design to provoke a war with France. 
| The Duke of Richmond replied, that 
‘the noble earl’s speech confirmed, in so 
many words, almost every syllable he had 
‘said in behalf of the present notion. 
What, again, was the noble earl’s repeated 
Doastings relative to the formidable state 
“of our navy come to? That we had ships, 
‘but that we could not procure seamen to 
‘man them—most melancholy tidings, in- 
‘deed! The noble earl had thanked him 
-for saying so little about the state of the 
navy. The reason of his being so short 
‘upon that subject was merely because 
‘the noble duke (of Bolton) who had ma- 
naged the enquiry into the state of our 
navy a few days since, had gone so fully 
and so ably into the subject, as to leave 
him little or nothing to add upon it. 

The only appearance of a national ob- 
jection made by the noble earl, was, not 
against the motion in point of necessity, 
but on the ground of policy and expe- 
‘diency—the mode in which it ought to be 
carried into execution—under the imper- 
‘vious colour of secrecy and silence. His 
‘grace laughed at such mock caution ; as if 
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our fleets and armies could be ordered 
home, or to other stations offensive or de- 


‘fensive, without the previous knowledge of 


the French court. He called upon the 
noble lord at the head of the Admiralty to 
declare, whether our navy was in such a 
state as to protect our several depen- 
dencics ; because, if it was not, most cer- 
tainly it was alone a full reason for 
strengthening those parts which imme- 
diately called for protection. For in- 
stance, he would be glad to know, if our 
naval force in the East or West Indies 
was equal to the united force of France 
and Spain in those parts. If it was not, 
those places were at this instant at the 
mercy of these vowers. He had strong 
reasons to believe, that the first blow 
would be struck in the eastern or western 
world. A considerable number of addi- 
tional troops had been sent to the French 
West-India islands the year before last ; 
and he was assured, by a person of veracity, 
lately returned from. the East-Indies, that 
the I'’rench navy was much superior to 
ours in that quarter of the globe. The 
whole argument then bapned upon the 
confidence ministers were entitled to. 
They have hitherto deceived us; they 
have brought us into our present lament- 
able situation; but they must not be di- 
rected or advised ; because their past mis- 
management, ignorance, blunders, and in- 
capacity, is a sufficient pledge to us for 
their future ability to rescue us from the 
threatened ruin which is now ready to 
burst upon us. He concluded with com- 
plimenting a noble lord in a red ribbon 
(lord Amherst) on his being called into 
the cabinet; and congratulated the nation 
on the circumstance, as the most likely to 
promee its most essential interests. As 
e understood the noble lord would com- 
mand the army in England, and would 
probably have the command of the forces 
to be employed against the enemy, if a 
landing should be effected ; notwithstand- 
ing he had the highest opinion of the noble 
lord’s wisdom, experience, and ability, he 
would take the hberty of giving him a 
piece of advice, and that was, not to suffer 
his judgment to be run away with by the 
vulgar idea of fighting the French the 
moment they landed, and driving them 
instantly back by a battle ; but to consider 
that if a battle was lost, under such circum. 
stances, the kingdom was lost; and that 
by wisely delaying to come to an action, 
he might, hike another Fabius or Wash- 
ington, prove the saviour of his country. 
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The Duke of Manchester said, that men 
who had by their treachery to their coun- 
try, or their blunders, plunged it into so 
calamitous a situation, ought not to be 
trusted a moment longer. His grace de- 
clared, that from the fullest conviction of 
what he now affirmed, he had been re- 
duced to the necessity of standing in the 
odious light of a personal aceuser; and 
had accordingly moved to address his Ma- 
jesty, to iutreat him to dismiss his servants, 
as no longer worthy of remaining in their 
public stations: that the same reasons 
which had induced him to make the mo- 
tion still pressed upon his inind with addi- 
tional force; for he could not entertain a 
momentary hope, either of reconciliation 
with America, of an honourable peace, or 
successful war with France, while those 
men, who had broken the ties of affection 
and duty which united America with 
Great Britain, remained in office; and he 
should conclude with an observation, often 
made, but of which every day’s experience 
_ afforded some fresh proof, which was, the 

irresistible and all-powerful influence, 
which was sufficient to maintain such men 
in place, against the feelings and discern- 
ment, the hearts and understandings, of 
an insulted, disgraced, and, he feared, an 
undone people. 

The Marquis of Rockinghamsaid, though 
it had been asserted that our fleet now 
ready for sea was fully equal to the pro- 
tection of our coasts and the channel ; 
was it so in respect of our dependencies ? 
Had we at present a force sufficient in 
the East and West-Indies? Or, besides 
detending our coasts, for convoys for the 
security of our trade? So far from it, that 
he had heard one of the East India direc- 
tors lately assert, in another place, that the 
chairman had been snetructed by the court 
of directors to apply to a noble viscount 
in high office, ( Weymouth) by Ictter, 
stating their fears for the Company’s pos- 
sessions, and desiring an additional naval 
force: but the answer was, that none could 
be spared, or that none was wanting ; and 
that but a very few days betore the offensive 
Declaration. He was severe on lord Sand- 
wich’s affected secrecy and prudence rela- 
tive to recalling the troops. Did the motion 
point out any particular destination for 
them? Were they to be ordered home to 
Europe, or did the motion express a wish of 
the kind? But supposing that it had, could 
the noble earl who moved the previous 
question point out the danger? The mar- 

quis said, he was well pleased to hear that 
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a noble lord (Amherst) high. in- his pro- 
fession, and who had performed such es- 
sential services for this country in the 
course of the late glorious war, under a 
Whig administration, was appointed to the 
command of the forces, and called into a 
situation to advise in his Majesty’s coun- 
cils, in all matters relative to his profes- 
sion. He knew the noble lord was ia 
principle a Whig, and he took the liberty 
of recommending to him, to be influenced 
by no extrinsic consideration, nor suffer 
himself to be thwarted or over-ruled, cone 
ie to his own good judgment. 

_ The Duke of Grafton said, the crisis was 
such as justified the interference of every 
honest citizen who had any stake to lose. 
The public were intimately concerned in 
the event of the present measures... Every 
thing dear to them, ag men, or citizens, 
was committed. The consequences. of 
those measures would decide whether they 
were to possess their liberties and proper« 
ties. Ifministers were continued in power, 
who had proved themselves weak, wicked, 
and detestable, the people were justified to 
call on that throne [pointing to the upper 
end of the House] for redress, for a Nise 
mission of such ministers, and for the pur 
nishment due to their crimes. It was the 
duty of the sovereign to dismiss such'men 
The nation was patient, he feared too much 
so, under the various ills they suffered; 
but the time would come, and he believed 
was not far off, when their resentments 
would blaze out with a vigour propor 
tioned to their former forbearance and rer 
peated provocations. } 

He would ask the most zealous friends 
of the present administration, if there was 
the most distant prospect of any one mear 
sure succeeding in their hands? Munise 
ters were indeed honest enough not to 
pretend it. They had, in this instance, 

iven one proof of their modesty and canr 
gue: they were silent. Are you able to 
conquer or conciliate America? Are you 
able to defend the several dependencies of 
the British empire? Are you more than 
a match for France and Spain in the Eur 
ropean seas? Have you one ally on the 
continent of Europe? The answers to al} 
this are reducible to a tacit No. They 
virtually reply, no, because they decline 
to answer. 

His grace observed, that the language 
of the noble earl was the most extraordi- 
nary he ever heard. It amounted fairly 
to this: We have been mistaken in every 
opinion we formed in private or declared 
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im public: we have brought our country to 
the brink of ruin: we confess it is not in 
our power to extricate it from the various 
calamities under which it suffers, and the 
much greater ones with which it is 
threatened ; but we must remain in place, 
because somebody has said so. His grace 
next lamented the fatal effects of influence; 
whence all the public calamities had ori- 
ginated. The impropriety of displacing 
ministers without any Brook of delinquency, 
was much urged both without and within 
doors. He denied that dismission implied 
guilt; it might imply incapacity, and that 
not always. Want of public confidence, 
not being able to command the hearts and 
purses of the nation, might be a good 
cause of removal. But this argument con- 
veyed avery extraordinary idea; no less 
than that every man in office had a right 
to possess his place as a matter of pro- 
perty, and when displaced suffered an in- 
jury. This was a mode of reasoning he 
could never accede to. The emoluments 
of office were supposed to be given for 
public services in stations and offices : 
when, therefore, all further services ter- 
minated, there the claim likewise ended, 
and the party dismissed had no right to 
complain. He could speak from experi- 
ence. He was once in a high responsible 
office himself; and maintained opinions 
both in that House, and elsewhere [in the 
cabinet]. Those opinions, perhaps, were 
not approved of. No matter whether or 
not; he was dismissed from his office: yet 
he never understood nor felt his dismission 
88 an injurious act, or as conveying any 
bag os of guilt. 
__ He was sorry to disagree with the noble 
duke, as to his sentiments respecting our 
conduct towards France; fér let America 
_ be or be not declared independent, he 
looked upon a war with France as inevita- 
ble. He said, it had been reported for 
some days past that he was coming into 
‘administration, and to preside at the head 
of the Admiralty; he believed the report 
to be ill founded; he would answer that it 
was, so far as he knew; but if any such 
ele ana was really in contemplation, he 
eartily united in opinion, that a seaman 
should always preside at that board; and 
expressed his approbation of filling that 
important office with the very able seaman 
(admiral Keppel), if his professional ser- 
vices Could be dispensed with. 
His grace concluded with saying, that 
although there was a general in the cabinet, 
and he hoped there would be soon a sea- 
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man at the head of the Admiralty; yet 
without a total change of men in the ther 
high departments of the state, as well as 
cheat no good was to be expected; we 
should still, he feared, have nothing but 
assertion one day, recantation a second, 
and despondency a third. A majority in 
cabinet would always have it in its power 
to defeat, counteract, or over-rule the best 
digested plans, and the wisest measures ; 
consequently, till the present men were 
removed from a possibility of doing mis- 
chief, we should continue to be governed 
by a succession of pitiful expedients, no 
less weak in their texture, than disgrace- 
ful and fatal in their consequences. 

Lord Lyttelton said the state of public 
affairs was very alarming. Ireland was in 
a weak and defenceless state, and England 
far from being so well prepared as he could 
wish. Our affairs in the West Indies were 
truly deplorable, and in the East equally 
‘ghteske arr if not more so; and he corro- 

orated this assertion by informing the 
House that he had been informed by a 
French officer lately returned from the 
isle of Mauritius, that when he left that 

lace, there were no less than 8,000 regu- 
ar troops there and at the isle of Bour- 
bon; a circumstance which was in his 
opinion sufficient to convince their lord- 

ips that France meant, in case of a ru 
ture, to attack us in that quarter of t 
world. He observed every thing on the 
part of France denoted hostilities, and that 
if we were abject enough to put up with 
the insult, it was now too late to recede. 
After giving this side of the picture, his 
lordship held up the reverse. ‘The noble 
lords on the other side, he observed, had 
expressed their fears of an invasion, as an 
event likely immediately to take place, yet 
however they might differ in other re- 
spects, Whig and Tory he was certain would 
unite on such an occasion; they would 
be unanimous in opinion, that if the French 
landed, they should be instantly attacked ; 
and he did not doubt but they would rea- 
dily hazard their lives and fortunes in the 
attempt to repel that foe who should have 
the temerity to invade Great Britain or 
Ireland. e could not hear, without some 
degree of astonishment, the language held 
bya noble lord in administration (Sand- 
wich) which fairly imported, that we were 
not in that state of naval strength and pre- 
paration, of which his lordship had given 
so many repeated assurances tothat House. 
He did rot doubt but we had a great and 
respectable navy: but he did hope, thas 
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his lordship would verify what he had so 
‘often said, that our navy should be at all 
times, at least equal, if not superior to any 
force France and Spain united could be 

able to send against us; er that we should 
be always prepared, in the language of 
the noble earl, to cope with the whole 
power of the House of Bourbon. 

The noble duke who made the motion, 
founded it chiefly on the supposition, that 
America would not treat with us, but ad- 
here to their vote of independence, and 
the measures necessary to form them- 
selves into so many independent states. 
He, for his part, thought otherwise. The 
colonies two years since, it was insisted by 
the noble duke and his friends, would 
have acceded to terms short of those held 
out by the Conciliatory Bills; and he saw 
no reason why, if the assertion was true 
then, that it should not be so still. Ano- 
ther reason assigned by the noble duke, 
for urging the necessity of withdrawing 
the troops, was, that they would be want- 
ing at home to defend us from an invasion; 
he believed that would be the last despe- 
rate experiment France would make. This 
bugbear had often been held out tz ferro- 
rem ; but now, at the end of a century, 
since this idea began to prevail, no instance 
of such an attempt had anpened: 

The Earl of Effingham pointed. out the 
necessity of geeneenine Canada, both 
on account of the disposition of the inha- 
bitants, the weakness of the King’s forces 
in that province, and the formidable power 
of the New England colonies, who could 
perictrate into it at pleasure, and without 
the least resistance. He lamented the 
state of the West India islands, which must, 
if attacked, fall an easy prey, as well as 
our new settlements on the Mississippi. 
To those very important gbjects he re- 
commended the attention ‘of administra- 

tion. 

The Committee divided on the motion 
that the Chairman leave the chair: Con- 
tents 56; Not Contents 28. The House 
being resumed, the duke of Richmond’s 
Resolution was put and negatived. 


The King’s Message for calling out the 
Militia.) March 23. Lord Weymouth 
presented to the Lords the following Mes- 

e: : 
‘“ Georce R. 

<«¢ The French king having concluded a 
Treaty of Amity and Commerce with his 
Dlajesty’s revolted subjects in North Ame- 
xica, and his Majesty having received ad- 
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vice, that the warlike preparations in 
France become every day more conside- 
rable, his Majesty thinks that, in this cri- 
tical conjuncture, he should not act con- 
sistently with the care and concern which 
he always feels for his faithful people, if 
he omitted any means in his power that 
may contribute to their defence: there- 
fore, in pursuance of the acts of parlia- 
ment enabling his Majesty to call out and 
assemble the militia, in the cases therein 
mentioned, his Majesty has thought proper 
to make this communication to the House 
of Lords, to the end that his Majesty may, 
if he shall think proper, cause the militia to 
be drawn out and embodied, and to march 
as occasion shall require.” 

A similar Message was presented to the 
Commons by lord North. 


Debate tn the Commons on the Bill for 
employing Convicts on the River Thames. ] 
Lord North moved to bring up a Bill to 
continue an Act of the 16th of his Majes- 
ty, for employing convicts on the river 

ames. 

Mr. Burke observed, that he feared the 
time would come when we should put pri- 
soners and felons to death on the principle 
of ceconomy. 

Sir W. Meredith disapproved of the 
mode of punishment; ad it was much 
more severe than transportation, and 
totally repugnant to the general frame of 
our laws. 

Mr. T. Townshend said the Act had not 
had the desired effect, for robberies were 
increased instead of being diminished ; 
that in the course of the winter every day 
furnished a fresh account of some daring 
robbery or burglary; and that scarcely a 
night passed in which there were not rob- 
beries committed in Park-lane, and firing 
of pistols heard. 

Sie Richard Sutton said, they robbed 
equally before as since the Act. He men- 
tioned particularly the robbery of Mrs. 
Hutchins at Chelsea, and the horrid mur- 
der committed at Enfield. 

Mr. Gascoyne said, he had been to see 
the convicts at work: that their punish- 
ment was far from severe; that though it 
was called hard labour, they did not do as 
much work in a day as might be done for 
hire for 9d. and added that they were too 
well fed; and were well off, for people 
went in thousands and gave them money, 
particularly ladies of the town, who, as 
they got their money easy, were known to 
be generous. He said, that Dignam was 
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at first dashed, and wore a broad hat, flap- 
ped, to hide his face, and did not like the 
wheelbarrow, but now wears a small hat, 
cocked, did not seem ashamed, and at- 
tended his work like the rest of his bre- 
thren. He said some of them broke away 
from their keepers, and as' soon as they 
got loose, fell to their old trade of robbing 
and housebreaking. The worst of their 
punishment was a want-of raom and air, 
which made them liable to illness and dis- 
tempers. 

Mr. Gilbert said, the Act was meant asa 
temporary law, andas such he was for conti- 
nuing it, till something else was substituted 
in its place. | a 

Sir C. Bunbury said, it was a much more 
severe punishment than transportation: 
we still possessed several places in Ame- 
rica, to which felons could be transported. 

Mr. Whitworth said, he had beer aboard 
the Justitia, and had conversed with the 
manager, who confessed the prisoners 
were very sickly, unless where the pitch 
and tar operated as a preventative. 

Mr. EF. Montagu was for sending the 
Bill toacommittee. Hesaid, he expected 
a Bill upon a much larger plan; but in the 
mean time, if that should not be practica- 
bic, he thought the present Act ought to 
be continued. 

Mr. Burke said, the felons ought to be 
transported to Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
the Floridas. 

Sir Itichard Sulton moved for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the measures which 
had bcen adopted for carrying the Act 
into execution. This was agreed to, and 
lord North’s motion withdrawn. 


Mr. Burke objects to the Charge for 
Scalping Knives, §c. in the Army Extraor- 
dinarws.| On the motion for agreeing 
with the Resolution of the Committee of 
Supply, that 1,406,923/. be granted for 
the Army Extraordinariecs, 

Mr. Burke moved an Amendment, by 
adding these words, ‘ saving and except- 
ing the sum of 160,837/. which appears, 
by sir Guy Carleton’s accounts, laid before 
this House, to have been expended for the 
carrying on of a Savage War in a manner 
contrary to the usage of civilized nations, 
against the English colonies in North 
America; excepting also the sum of 
16,000/. which appears to have been ex- 
pended for the same purpose in the south- 
ern department of Indians ; excepting also 
the sum of 5,000/. which hath been ex- 
pended in carrying on a war of insurgent 
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negroes against the inhabitants ef the pro- 
vince of Virginia ; and excepting whatever 
hath been paid out of the said extraordi- 
naries, specified in general Carleton’s cor- 
respondence, for 100 Crosses, and five grose 
of Scalping Knives, the said expenditure 
being disgraceful toreligion and humanity.” _ 
He said, that his reason for doing so was, 
that he hoped an English House of Com- 
mons would never consent to pay this sum, 
which had been advanced to purchase 
hatchets, tomahawks, scalping-knives, 
razors, spurs, &c. for the savages of Ame- 
rica to butcher, torture, scalp, and massa- 
cre old men, women, children, and infants 
at the breast. 

The House divided on the Amendment ; 


: Tellers. 
' €Mr. Baker- - - - 


YEAS Mr. Powys - - - - fa 
| Sir William Gordon - - 
Nozs _UMr. Robinson- - - - 36 


So it passed in the negative. 


Debate on Colonel Barré’s Motion for a 
Committee to enquire into the Public Ex- 
penditure.] Colonel Barré rose. He be- 
gan with observing the enormous sums 
which had been granted for army extra- 
ordinaries for the three last years, and 
how shamefully they had been squandered. 
He read the sums granted; the detail of 
each year’s expenditure; the particular 
services; and the persons who had per- 
formed the contracts. He said, when the 
first extraordinaries of 800,000/. came be- 
fore that House, in 1776, he endeavoured 
to get explanations. _The answer was, We 
have no vouchers; those cannot be had 
ull the next year. We have as yet pra- 
cured no more than an account of the 
sums issued, to whom issued, and the ser- 
vices for which they were issued. All these 
are not vouchers to the House; the 
vouchers shewing in what manner the 
money thus issued has been expended will 
come the next. year. So it happened, he 
said, the following, and so it has happened 
this year. This House has each succes- 
sive year been told, that they are to have 
the vouchers of the preceding; none have 
been as yet produced ; but the noble lord, 
atter his repeated and solemn promises, 
has thought proper to keep the parliament 
and nation in the dark. he same confi- 
dence, he might call it shameful confi- 
dence, and delusion on one side, and the 
same shameful and traitorous servility om 
the other. - | 
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He said, it was not even the money that 
was thrown away; but that that was per- 
mitted to lie in the hands of favourite 
placemen, favourite agents, and favourite 
contractors. In some instances, this 
money was permitted to lie in the hands 
of men, answering to those several descrip- 
tions, for 15 or 20 years, while this ruined 
distressed nation was borrowing money at 
upwards of 5 per cent. He remarked, 
that a thousand lame apologies were made 
day after day; such as, that there were 
not clerks enough in the auditor’s office. 
Why not have clerks enough? Such, again, 
was the shameful pretence in the navy- 
office, that they could not undertake the 
hiring the transport victuallers. Why not 
employ additional clerks, surveyors, &c.? 
But these were mere flimsy pretexts to 
blindfold the nation, and prevent them 
from discovering the iniquitous jobs that 
were daily carrying into execution. If 
clerks, surveyors, and commissioners were 
wanting, and that the precious agent and 
contractor, Mr. Atkinson, was able to sup- 
ply them all, in his own person (that, for 
aught that epeeret being the case), wh 
not employ this worthy gentleman to audit 
the accounts? He next turned his atten- 
tion to Mr. Gordon, the inspector of pro- 
visions at Cork, who had only at the rate 
of upwards of 10,000/. a year for his 
trouble, for what might be as well, he 
would not say better, executed for half so 
many hundreds. But he was apt to suspect 
that poor Mr. Gordon had not all the 
profit set up to his account. 

The colonel next proceeded to state the 
expences of the respective years of the 
late glorious war, and compare them with 
the first, second, and third ycars of the 
present disgraceful, ruinous, and inglori- 
ous war; and proved, that when we had 
more than half Europe to contend with, 
our expences were not near so great. 
‘Where was the balance? What our con- 
quests? Where were our prizes? Where 
‘were our victories? We hed been beaten, 
defeated, or baffled, in oe. attempt. We 
had spent, or would spend, by the close of 
the present campaign, upwards of thirty 
gnillions; and, to fill the measure of na- 
tional calamity, we were on the eve of a 
wvar with France and Spain, as well as 
America. Here he took a more particu- 
lar view of agents, contractors, splitting of 
profits, &c. particularly of the contracts 
and agencies of Harley and Drummond, 
on the Spanish, Portugul, and British gold 

coin; and the self-denying Mr. Atkinson, 
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relative to his rum contract, and agency 
for the line of transports for the treasury. 
He contended, that the rum contract was 
full 50 per cent. too much ; that the trans- 
port service, including the commission, 
was a loss of 20 per cent. to the public; 
and that the contract for remitting money, 
and accepting bills given to Harley and 
Drummond, would be a waste of public 
money, little short of 30,000/. The rum 
contract had been referred to three mer- 
chants of the first reputation in the city, 
by the treasury ; the result of which was, 
that after the merchants: had made the 
most le allowance, there remained an 
excess of profit or douceur, for somebody, 
of full 80 per cent. -He supposed, a rea- 
sonable share to the contracter for his 
trouble and risk. He said, it was well 
known that the price of rum in the island 
is seldom more than Is. 9d. the gallon; 
that 5d. for profit and freight was a great 
allowance ; but did not wonder that great 
sums had been devoured by contracts, 
when the noble lord in the blue ribbon 
was so criminally ignorant as not to know 
currency from sterling. But, surely, if the 
noble lord was ignorant of the difference, 
was it not culpable in him and his col- 
leagues at the treasury-board not to en- 
quire of some person who was capable of 
mforming them on the subject ?— 

Lord North rose in great warmth. He 
said, he was pretty sure it was sterling; 
but gentlemen cried no; and he, to hu- 
mour them, acquiesced, though afterwards, 
upon enquiry, it proved to be sterling, and 
that he was right. 

Colonel Barré reprehended the noble 
lord severely for his disorder, m a strain of 
irony. The noble lord, said he, seems to 
be in a passion. I am not surprised at it. 
I should be surprised if he did not feel ; 
but only mark his lordship’s philosophic 
command of temper, he has not been the 
least disorderly in interrupting me; no 
in the least disorderly, to be sure. | 

Lord North rose again, and was pro- 
ceeding in a high tone, when he was called 
to order. Continuing still on his legs, the 

of Chair! chair! succeeded. The 
Speaker told his lordship, that the proper 
time to reply, would be when the hon. 
gentleman had sat down. 

Colonel Barré resumed. He said, the 
motions he meant to propose might seem 
rather new, because not lately practiscd ; 
but there were nevertheless several pre- 
cedents in the Journals m their support, 
particularly in 1653 and 1667; and in 
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1694 and 1697, as well as several others. 
He next observed on several other. parts 
of the account. He said, there was the 
sum of 5,000¢. paid to sir Thomas Mills 
for an office enjoyed in Quebec some years 
since. He could not possibly see how 
this sum happened not to be paid before. 
He said, 23,0002. were charge for carry- 
ing on war against the Caribbs. He had 
enquirec of several gentlemen, who had 

roperty in the island of St. Vincents, who 
fad heard nothing of any war existing in 
that island since the last troubles. He 
said, in Messrs. Harley and Drummond's 
account, there appeared a want of 
vouchers for 80,000/. That there was a 
charge of 108,000/. for sheep, and for 
cabbages, and other vegetables, exclusive 
of another monstrous charge for sour 
crout; besides the enormous sum of 
- 40,000/. paid to lord Cornwallis without 
account. 

He said, that the last war in America, 
commissioners had 10/. a day; but now 
they were paid at the rate of 100/. a day. 
He said, that America, perceiving our 
luxury, dissipation, and extravagance ; 
and seeing us immersed in corruption, re- 
solved to separate from us; and he was 
well assured, that that was one of the mo- 
tives for her erecting herself into a sepa- 
rate and independent state. His reflec- 
tions were very severe upon ministry in 
general, and pointedly so upon lord North. 
The colonel painted in the strongest co- 
lours, our gloomy prospect; said that 
Bristol had already felt the fatal effects of 
this war; that Liverpool had done the 
same; and that London itself was so op- 
pressed with the misfortunes of it, that 
she had not courage even to complain. 
He quoted Raynal, that if the English 
ever have their manners so corrupted, and 
their principles of liberty so changed, as to 
attempt to put fetters upon the colonies, 
they will soon become slaves themselves; 
that all Europe used to look upon England 
as her pride, but that she now turned from 
her, and cherished that pride in the West, 
that pheenix rising out of our ashes. 

He observed, that the noble lord had 
the drum beat in that House, and the 
standard of war hoisted against Ame- 
rica; and looked upon none as his friends 
but such as enlisted on the terms of com- 
_ pelling America, by the point of the 
sword, to a surrender of her liberties. 
The noble lord’s power was great, and his 
means of preservation greater; but they 
all proved too weak for that resistance 
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which a spirit of freedom, and legal and 
constitutional liberty, inspired. He con- 
cluded, by strongly recommending publie 
ceconomy ; that dissevered as the empire 
was, we had no right to the expensive 
pomp belonging to a great state ; that we 
were become a little one; that we should 
ceconomise the little we had left; but that 
the very men, who had brought us to this 
situation, would probably that very night 
reject the means of doing it. He then 
moved, * That the Accounts of extraordi- 
nary services incurred and paid, and not 
oe for by parliament, which have 
en laid before this House in the years 
1776, 1777, and in the present session, be 
referred to a Committee, to consider and 
examine the same; and to report their 
opinions thereupon to the House.” 

Lord North said, he was still right; for 
it was not currency, but sterling. If he 
had been ignorant of that circumstance, 
he did not expect to hear it imputed to 
him as a crime. He said, if governors 
abroad drew bills on the treasury, how 
could it be helped? They had no money 
there, and money must be expended in 
building barracks, forts, &c. and in raising 
defences within their respective govern- 
ments. They must account for what they 
had drawn; and though they had over- 
drawn, the present was rather too delicate 
a time to protest their bills. He had no 
objection to the prepa committee, but 
should wish not to have it above stairs ; 
because he could not attend there, on ac- 
count of public business; but if in the 
House, could and would attend, and should 
wish to know before-hand, to what heads 
of expenditure the hon. gentleman meant 
chiefly to direct the enquiry, that he might 
be enabled to give a proper answer. 

Mr. Cornwall said, the estimates were 
formed above 100 years ago, and that all 
the materials used in ship-building, re- 
pairs, stores, &c. were increased treble in 
the value. This circumstance would fully 
account for the extras, and the great in- 
crease of the navy debt. He said, ac- 
counts were confused things to look into ; 
but the treasury had done every thing that 
could possibly have depended ed them, 
to inspect andregulate them. Ever since 
he sat at the treasury-board, he disliked 

overnor’s accounts; but what could be 
cue? He thought it extremely improper 
to refer the rum contract to the merchants, 
without telling them the real price of the 
rum: instead of which, they fixcd an arbi- 
trary value on it, much below the real 
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price, which was the reason that all their 
deductions were wrong. He added, that 
public aitairs could not be transacted with 
more care and attention than they were 
at present; that therefore he could not 
see the least occasion for adopting the me- 
thod proposed; particularly as the con- 
tractors would refund to the treasury what 
they had taken beyond a fair price, and 
that the treasury would look to that and 
receive it accordingly; that the nation 
was not, at present, in a proper temper ; 
and that this would only add to the calum- 
nious spirit of the day. 
Governor Jvuhustone ol sorved, that the 
.very reasons assigned by the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last, were the strongest 
that could be possibly given in favour of 
the enquiry into the public accounts; be- 
cause he had acknowledged that the ac- 
counts were intricate, and difficult to li- 
quidate. The treasury had been greatly 
imposed on in the rum contract, and he be- 
lieved knowingly so; for if they had 
made enquiry, they would have found that 
the current price of proof rum in the 
islands is ls. 11d. and 4d. or 5d. at most, 
was fully sufficient for freight, leakage, &c. 
and was what any fair trader, or honest 
man, would be tully content with. He 
ridiculed lord North’s self-sufficiency, in 
objecting to its being a secret committee, 
laying so much stress upon his own pre- 
sence bemg essential to the carrying on 
the business in it; said, that for his part, 
were he to judge of the effect the noble 
lord’s presence would have upon any fu- 
ture business, by what it had had upon all 
past, he should wish his absence from the 
committee. The situation of the attairs his 
lordship has hitherto had the immediate 
management ot, was but little inducement 
for the House to give much weight to the 
objection made by him to the secret com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Aubrey thanked the hon. gentle- 
man who made the motion, to whom he 
was sure the House in general, and every 
country gentleman in particular, was 
much obliged. The papers on the table 
abounded with such instances of extrava- 
gance, that it plainly appeared there was 
no other method of checking the profusion 
of ministers, but the one moved for; that 
not to comply with the proposed enquiry, 
would be a breach of the trust reposed in 
us by our constituents; that if it was put 
off, not only the present ministers, but all 
future ones, would regard it as a declara- 
tion, that. impunity is a confirmed privi- 
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lege of office; and that the rapacious con- 
tractor would receive it asa licence for 
plunder; that the valour of our oflicers 
and soldiers could not alone save the coun- 
try; that there must be a strict attention 
to the application of public money; that 
without this, even another Marlborough or 
another Wolfe would uct avail us; to use 
the words of one who was a great slates- 
man, as well as a great poet, 

“ In vain doth valour bleed, 

6 While av’rice and rapine share the land.” 

Mr. Jenkinson said, he was for the mo- 
tion in part, but against the opinions of 
the committce being reported ; that upon 
condition that the motion was amended 
according to that idea, he should vote for 
the sclect committee. He said, he knew 
the 2’ reasury-board was always very exact 
in making enquirics betore it entered into 
any contract; and made no doubt but the 
board had been equally circumspect on 
the present occasion. He said, he did not 
think this a proper time for the committee 
of accounts. ‘The House was not in a 
temper to go into such a tedious, difficult 
examination, and it might be productive of 
great mischief, by disseminating ill-founded 
charges, calumnies, &c. 

Mr. Burke replied, that to appoint the 
committee would be the best means of pre- 
venting calumnies, and of refuting ill- 
founded reports. The calumnies, if they 
deserved that appellation, were already 
spread; enquiry, leading to a disclosure 
of truth, was the surest way to detect fals- 
hood, If I had to do with aman, said he, 
who suspected me, and I was conscious of 
my own innocence, I would desire, | would 
intreat; and, if I could not othcrwise per- 
suade him to do me justice, I would, if 
In my power, compel him to examine into 
my conduct or accounts. Ile said, he dif- 
fered in sentiment, as to the opimons not 
being reported from the committec, with 
the tucts, but he did not afterwards insist 
upon his objection; said, that he could 
not see the great necessity there would he, 
for the noble lord’s being present at the 
committee, or even the particular use there 
would be in it, unless to brow-beat some, 
and support prevarication in others. 

Lord No: th said, he would repeat again, 
he had no objection to a committee, but 
not up stairs: or if the House liked a sek ct 
committee better, he would be perfectly 
content. 

Mr. (Jarley said, that the part of the 
public accounts relative to him, would taxe 
up very little of their ¢une. 
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Mr. Alderman Bull. Sir, during the late 

eace, administration paid off eleven mil- 
fon of the national debt; the public, 
however, did not, nor could they perceive 
any advantage they gained by this reduc- 
tion of the debt, the taxes continuing the 
same, until they were told, that if we 
should be again involved in a war, they 
would then be able to borrow the amount 
of the sum paid off, without laying fresh 
burdens upon the people. Sir, we haye 
had a war, and how have these ministerial 
assurances turned out? Instead of fact, 
they were all delusion. The first moment 
supplies were required, new taxes were 
proposed : 9,150,000/. were funded the 
year before the last; for this small sum 
(compared with eleven million) fresh taxes 
were levied upon the people. The last 
year five millions were funded, and pro- 
portionable taxes were imposed. Part of 
the additional load of the present year, 
our task-masters have indulged us with the 
knowledge of. I must add a word upon 
the subject of the present unhappy war. 
My opinion has ever been the same; I 
think it founded in injustice, and exe- 
cuted in inhumanity. I hope the peo- 
ple will be roused to a contemplation of the 
perilous state in which they now are: 
there may not be a week between us and 
total ruin. We have lost America; our 
madness has driven her to independency ; 
and that independency, in defiance of our 
resolves, Iam confident she will support. 
Besides this, we have to lament, and mi- 
nisters to answer for, the loss of many thou- 
sands of valuable lives, and many millions 
of moncy, which no success in such an 
iniquitous war can ever repay. These, 
Sir, are some of the fatal effects of the 
wisdom of the present ministers. Delusion 
has succeeded delusion, and disgrace has 
succeeded disgrace, till little remains to be 
added to the catalogue of our calamities. 
The hon. gentleman who made the motion 
has said, that the citizens of London are 
now so depressed, that they hardly dare 
complain; yet, Sir, though a citizen of 
London, I dare to give my opinion in this 
House, and in the hearing of certain noble 
lords. ‘This opinion I have long held, and 
in which I am more and more confirmed by 
every day’s experience. I am the more 
ready to declare this opinion, because I do 
most firmly believe it to be the opinion, 
not only ol the minority, but the majority 
of this House also. I mean, Sir, that the highly incumbent on their lordships, It 
great objects of the present administration, | was, however, totally impossible tor the 
thei aiders and abettors, are, and ever | House to acquit themselves either to their 


have been, to aggrandise and_ enrich 
themselves; to plunder, to impoverish, 
and to enslave the people. 

Col. Barré’s motion having been 
amended by Mr. Cornwall, by leaving out 
the words, ** to report their opinion 
thereon,’”’ the colonel said, that from the 
select committee in 1773, much was ex- 
pected and little came forth; that he should 
wish to withdraw his motion, rather than 
hang out to the public hopes of redress, 
and afterwards disappoint the public exe 
pectation, by being able to effect nothing, 
as the matter was to be decided in the 
House, where the parties concerned were 
certain of a majority. 

Mr. Stanley said, he did not approve of 
the committee, hecause it implied a censure 
without atittle of proof, that that censure 
was well founded. | 

Mr. Bayley repeated what he had often 
said respecting the rum contracts; that he 
had offered ministers better, or at least as 
good, rum, for half the price they had 
charged to the public. 

Sir George Yonge, for the committee, 
said, that the papers on the table con- 
tained the charge, and that it was incume 
bent on those it might be supposed to af- 
fect, to endeavour to refute it. 

‘The motion as amended was then agreed 
to. And a Select Committee of 21 was 
afterwards chosen by ballot. 


Debate on the Earl of Effingham’s Mo-- 
tion relative to the State of the Nacy.] 
March 31. The Earl of Effingham begs 
ged to trouble their lordships with a few 
motions which he had drawn out, and by 
which the House would be enabled to as- 
certain the real state of the navy, and the 
mode of expenditure and application of the 
various large sums which had been voted 
for the ditterent departments of the naval 
service. It had been already proved, thas 
the public money had been not more hbee 
rally voted, than lavishly spent. It bes 
hoved their lordships, therefore, to look 
into the accounts presented to them with 
awary eye, and by closely examining the 
several totals, to discover the propriety of 
each article of expenditure; to lessen for 
the future such as were larger than occae 
sion required; andto put a negative upon 
such others hereafter as should appear to 
the House to be altogether unnecessary. 
This he considered as an act of duty 
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country or their sovereign, unless they 
called for such papers as would supply 
those manifest deficiencies which appear- 
ed scattered throughout those already 
on the table. The motions he was about 
to submit to their lordships, if agreed 
to, were calculated to supply that detect. 
His lordship then moved for: 1. An 
Account of the State of the Ships in his 
Majesty’s Navy, as delivered to the Ad- 
miralty by the surveyor of the navy, in 
the latter end of the year 1770. 2. An 
Account of the Ordinary Estimates of the 
Navy from 1771 to 1778 inclusive. 3. An 


Account of the Number of Ships broke up | 


and sold, together with an account of what 


they sold for, and also an account of the! 
quantity of Old Stores, and the prices at. 


which they sold. 4. An Account ‘of the 
buildings, rebuildings, and repairs of ships 
and vessels over and above those charged 
in the wear and tear of the year 1777. 5. 
An Account of the amount of stoppages of 
4d. per man per month, as chaplains in 


those ships, that have not borne chaplains. | 


As soon as the first motion was read from 
the woolsack, the noble earl rose and 
stated his 
their lordships on the present occasion. 
He observed that we had been now three 


years engaged in a war with only part of | 


our own subjects; and had fuiled in ob- 
taining the objects for which we engaged 
in it; nay, he feared, had lost the country 
nat h and instead of subjects, or even 
friends or allies, had caused the colonies 
by our impolitic, unjust, and cruel treat- 
ment, to become our most implacable ene- 
mies. We had, besides, already incurred 
an additional debt of 23 millions, and were 
in the act of adding to that debt, even 
though we had no other enemy to contend 
with but America, at the rate of 9 millions 
er annum, as long as the contest should 
ast. But if war was, as he feared it 
must be, the issue of the offensive paper 
delivered by the French ambassador, we 
might conclude, that instead of America 
one, we should have France and America 
shortly to contend with; and it would be 
no great stretch of political speculation to 
say, that such an event might at length 
draw Spain into the quarrel, as an addi- 
tional, and at such a crisis, a most danger- 
Ous adversary. In such a state of things, 
what was to be done? Our finances were 
already as low as they had been at any pe- 
riod during the Jate war. We must bor- 
row and fund, the consequence of which 
would be a further fall of stocks. Where, 
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then, were our resources? For his part, 
he could see none but in rctrenchments. 
His lordship proceeded to shew, that a 
conduct, the reverse of what he now re- 
commended, had prevailed in almost every 
department of the state, since the com- 
mencement of the American war; and ap- 
fe to the particwar department to which 
ig motions were directed, ever since the 
| noble lord at the head of the Admiralty 
| was called into office., He would make no 
‘ special charge, but many things appeared 
highly blameable in the conduct of that 
board within both periods, including in the 
whole nearly cight years, both on grounds 
of a neglect of duty and increased expence, 
without eve ‘he trite plea of necessity. 
Enough, he was not backward to declare, 
to justify the strongest suspicions, that the 
business of the naval department, for some 
years past, had been made a matter of pri- 
vate jobbing, rather than of fair and open 
bargain andsale. His lordship compared 
the official expences which formed part of 
the ordinary of the navy, since 1770, with 
what it had been fixed by an order of the 
king in council, in 1727. He affirmed, 
that part of the ordinary appropriated for 
the payment of the civil officers, including 
the board, clerks, &c. amounted then to 
no more than from 34,000 to 38,0002. 
' whereas at present, it was raised to 46,0000. 
_If any more lords or commissioners had 
been added, if there had been any new 
_ officers created ; if in short there had been 
‘any plausible pretence for such an in- 
crease, he should not have mentioned it, 
, when there were so many other articles of 
-somuch greater magnitude ; but the truth 
‘was, no such pretence existed; for instead 
_ of its being a gradual and natural increase 
_ of expenditure incurred, it was created all 
ofa sudden. It was the work of a single 
_year or single day. This increase of 
| 12,000/. took place in 1773 without a sin- 
gle reason assigned. From 1727 to 1773 
this branch of the ordinary continued at 
' 34,0002. but in the latter year it suddenly 
‘rose to 46,000/. But even supposing the 
| increase justifiable, the mode of doing it 
certainly was not. ‘The former order could 
not be revoked by a Jesser power than that 
by which it was made ; and it behoved the 
noble earl who ventured to revoke it, as 
well to shew that such a revocation was 
necessary, as that he was sufficiently au- 
thorised to do it out of hisown head. He 
said, he could adduce proofs of an earlier 
date, to shew, that the affairs of the navy 
always called for the inspecting eye of 
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parliament. Among several others he 
mentioned the period, when prince George 
of Denmark, queen Anne’s husband, pre- 
sided at that board ; that the expence then 
bore no manner of proportion to the pre- 
sent; and parliament frequently, both then 
and at several precedent and subsequent 
periods since the Revolution went into the 
_ utmost minutic respecting the state and 
condition of tie navy. 

His lordship from this part of the ordi- 
nary, foneeled to consider the sum total, 
which, he said, till very lately, amounted 
on an average to 200,000/. per annum; 
whereas, as present it amounted to the 
monstrous sum of 430,000/. a year, and 
was yearly increasing. This led him to 
take a comparative view of the four years 
Jord Hawke presided at the Admiralty 
board, and either of the four years since 
the present noble earl’s entrance into office, 
and endeavour to satisfy their lordships 
that there was a most rapid increase. 
From whence he drew this conclusion, 
that either the money voted for the naval 
service, had been most criminally lavish- 
ed, om that our navy was upon a much 
more respectable footing than it had been 
at any former period, which wasa circum- 
stance he most ardently wished might 
prove true; but which from every thing 
that had hitherto appeared, he feared 
would turn out directly the reverse. 

His lordship observed next, upon the 
whole of the expence of the navy, ordi- 
nary and extraordinary, independent of 
what was voted for pay, &c. This he 
classed under three heads, ordinary, ex- 
traordinary, and navy debt, which, he 
said, since'the present first commissioner 
came to preside, amounted to ten or 
eleven millions, and a fraction, a sum 
nearly double to what had been granted 
for the same service, either the eight pre- 
ceding years, or any other period of the 
same duration, since we had a royal navy; 
and equal to build 100 men of war of the 
line, and a proportionable number of fri- 
gates, from the laying of the keel, to the 
fitting of them for actual service. He did 
not include the sum granted by the House 
in the latter end of 1770, at the time of 
the rumour of an approaching Spanish 
war, which amounted to half a million 
more. 

His lordship spoke of the constant re- 
pugnancy there was between the estimates 
of eich yeir, and the actual expenditure. 
This, be affirmed, was a gross insult to 
parliament ; was full of fallacy and deceit. 
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He pointed out instances of money grant- 
ed for the repair of several ships, though 
the same ships appeared again in the next 
year’s estimate; and at the end of two, 
three, or four years, when the repairs or 
pretended repairs amounted to more than a 
ship of the same rate would have cost if 
she had been entirely rebuilt ; her history 
was, that she had been broke up, or was 
sold, as totally unfit for service: so much 
for the expence of repairing the hull; so 
much for masts; so much for rigging; 
when perhaps she had never been in dock, 
nor had a single shilling expended upon 
her during the whole twelve months; but 
probably appeared in the front of the es- 
timate of the ensuing year. After dwell- 
ing on these circumstances, he urged the 
pressing necessity, which, he trusted, all 
their lordships felt for the papers, com- 
prized in his motions, and declared, that 
so far was he from wishing to call forth 
any Information which might tend to ac- 
quaint France with what she was ignorant 
of, that he would cheerfully consent to 
have his motions altered in such manner 
as to avoid a possibility of any ill conse- 
quence. 

His lordship next read a list of the se- 
veral sums which still lay in the hands of 
the respective treasurers of the navy, since 
the commencement of the present reign, 
namely, Mr. George Grenville, lord Bar- 
rington, lord Howe, and sir Gilbert Elliot. 
These, he said, amounted together to a 
very considerable sum, and it was an in- 
stance of great neglect, or something 
worse, that at the end of 17 years, not 
one of these accounts had been liquidated, 
or finally settled. The whole amounted 
to 150,0004, lord Howe’s to 37,000/., 
and sir Gilbert Elliot’s to 113,000/. 

On the third motion, that of the 
number of ships broke up and sold, and 
the prices they were sold for, he said, the 
Admiralty board were quite silent; the 
public having received no credit for their 
amount, though it had, from time to time, 
paid such enormous sums for their repairs. 
The noble lord at the head of the Admi- 
ralty himself, had frequently asserted, that 
a great many had been broke up or sold 
since he came into office; and as no notice 
had been taken of such sale or disposal, or 
the produce of what had been converted 
to other uses, he thought it especially be- 
hoved the noble earl to acquaint the pub 
lic through the medium of that House. 

Having gone through the several lead- 
ing heads, on which his motions were 
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founded, he took a general view of the 
state of the nation, and the critical and 
alarming predicament in which it stood ; 
and afhrmed that nothing could rescue us 
from the jaws of destruction, but rouzing 
the ancient, though for some time dor- 
mant spirit of the nation. Besides such a 
renovation of spirit, he could see nothing 
to assist us, but a rigid economy, and 
faithful expenditure of the public grants. 
He had heard, indeed, a great deal of the 
flourishing state of our revenue, and of 
our internal opulence. He _ sincerely 
hoped it might turn out true; but sup- 
posing it should, he was convinced that 
the people would never act with alacrity 
or energy under an administration, in 
whom, either in point of integrity or capa- 
city, they cauld never be persuaded to re- 
pose their trust, whom they had on the 
contrary every strong ground to suspect 
of a shameful waste of the public treasure. 
In preference to almost every thing else, 
he recominended their lordships to adopt 
some mode, which might be productive of 
a refurm in this particular, and to take 
care that such a reform should take place 
in the navy, which called fur double at- 
tention: because, any gross neglect or 
malversation in that department, might 
prove fatal, if relying on it in the moment 
of danger, we should tind ourselves disap- 
pointed. He once more recommended to 
. the first lord of the Admiralty, as the best 

root of bearing no part of the censure 
hers thrown out against the whole board, 
to consent to the: motions, or propose such 
alterations, as may be oaly necessary, in 
his opinion, to prevent any improper infor- 
mation getting to the knowledge of our 
forcign enemies. 

The Earl of Sandwich replied, that he 
heartily wished the enquiry had never been 
beyun, avserting that he was perfectly 
convinced thit what had come out in the 
course of the committee’s sitting, and 
especially the papers relative to the navy, 
had becn extremely prejudicial to the in- 
turests of this country: that the account 
of the cruisers and convoys which had 
been appointed, had, in particular, done the 
nation infinite disservice; that he foresaw 
the consequences when the motion was made 
for them, and had therefore given his opi- 
nion against it ; that he never was more sure 
of any position, than that they had served as 
& lesson to France, where she might attack 
us, and where she might, with the greatest 

robability of success, attempt an invasion. 
‘he very same reasons which induced him 
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to say thus much, were in full operation 
against his agreeing to the present motions, 
which he should object to, as tending to 
discover to our enemies, and all the world, 
what it was excecdingly material for us to 
conceal. ‘The noble earl had drawn a 
comparison between the situation of the 
navy, in 1727. and at the present time; a 
comparison which was not at all warrant- 
able. In 1727, we had not more than 199 
ships of war, now we had full 373; and 
added to this, the expences of every kind 
had increased nearly double. 

With regard to the charge on the ground 
of applying sums, voted for the purpose of 
repairing certain ships stated in the esti- 
mates presented to parliament, to the 
repair of other ships, nothing could be 
more ill-founded; it clearly arose from 
the noble earl’s want of knowledge of the 
nature of conducting navy repairs. The 
circumstance was unavoidable, as he would - 
in two minutes shew their lordships. It 
was always customary, and it was a custom 
founded on necessity and expediency, to 
repair those ships first, which stood, in need 
of the least repair, by which means the 
number of ships were easily kept up; a 
circumstance so obviously proper, that he 
would not take up a moment of their lord- 
ships’ time to enforce it. When a ship 
was put into dock to repair, and the sides 
stripped, it sometimes turned out that she 
wanted a larger repair than had been ima- 
gined; such ships as had been supposed 
to need only 3,000/. and three months 
repair, had afterwards appeared to stand 
in need of 8,000/. and eight months repair ; 

| and as aship must be finished when her 
repair was once begun, it was usual to 
take so much of the money voted for the 
repair of another ship, as was necessary to 
; complete the cost, and to let the other 
‘ ship remain untouched till a future oppor- 
| tunity. 

The earl answered respecting the 
12,0001. a year, stated to have been al- 

'lotted for the commissioners of the navy, 
| and admiralty in particular; that no addy, 
tional commissioners had been appointed 
‘in his time, excepting two, one bor Hali- 
fax, and another for America; which were 
absolutely necessary for the dispatch of 
aaa business. The increase he ac- 
nowledged, but said the expence arose 
entirely trom another cause. In 1773, an 
additional number of clerks were put on 
the establishment ; not that this was a real 
increase of expenditure, for the clerks had 
been for many years employed, .and paid 
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by the government, though the item of the 
official expence in the ordinary estimates, 
was not set down. The charge alluded to 
appeared for the first time, in 1773; but 
it had nevertheless long existed, and had 
been included under soine other head. 
The Duke of Bolton observed, that as 
the first lord of the Admiralty had in a 
former debate declared, that when lord 
Hawke left the board, our navy was in a 
most deplorable state, he wondered the 
noble earl was averse to the present mo- 
tions, motions, which not only went to 
produce papers which parliament had a 
right to demaad, but to prove how much 
the noble earl merited for having retrieved 
the navy, and rendered it so much superior 
to the state in which lord Hawke left it. 
Why deny parliament the exercise of a 
parliamentary right, and tell them that they 
must trust iniplicitly to administration ? 
Such a denial, at any time, or by any of 
the King’s servants, would wear a very 
suspicious appearance ; but from the noble 
earl, it seemed most extraordinary. The 
noble earl has all along built his merit on 
this two-fold consideration ; the very ruin- 
ous condition of the navy when he came to 
preside at the Admiralty board, and its 
present most flourishing and respectable 
state. What does the motion before the 
House import? To establish both parts 
of this proposition; to prove this impor- 
tant truth, and of course to prove the 
transcendant obligations his country and 
sovereign owe to the noble earl. We 
have often heard those things pressed upon 
us, in the most confident manner. We 
have often heard the truth of them ques- 
tioned, and will the noble earl, from an 
overstrained modesty, refuse to gratify the 
ublic on a point, which will be the best 
ae that his assertions were not mere 
oastings ; and which must at the same 
time, reflect the highest honours on his 
understanding and integrity. In short, 
the noble earl declines entering into any 
proof either way. On the one hand, he 
does not chuse to disclose the ruinous 
state of our navy, in 1770, lest it may 
convey information to our enemies, in 
1778; nor of its flourishing state in 1778, 
lest France might come at the dangerous 
and important secret. After holding out 
‘the tendency of this argument in several 
ludicrous lights; he said, the whole was 
one solemn piece of mockery. France, he 
was fully convinced, had the most miaute 
account of the state of our navy nearly up 
to the very instant at which he was speak. 
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ing. To pretend to conceal it from France, 
was to the last degree absurd; but consi- 
dering its real condition, it was by no 
means surprising, that the noble earl was 
so extremely desirous to conceal it from 

arliament ; because if the latter knew it, 
it might affect the noble earl personally. 
So long as parliament remained in the 
dark, the noble earl only run the risk of 
suffering in the general ruin. When, 
therefore, the noble earl objected so 
strongly to the account of ships and vessels 
broke up or disposed of, he might have his 
reasons for opposing it, and probably they 
were very cogent oncs. 

The noble earl had said, that no rise 
could have happened, because no addi- 
tional official expence had been incurred. 
He would have been much better pleased, 
to hear his lordship assert positively, that 
no increase had taken place. The only 
increase the noble earl acknowledged, was 
the commissioners appointed for the docks 
in America. That could not possibly af- 
fect the estimates of 1773, or any other 
yet given in; and as for the additional 
clerks, he presumed, the noble earl would 
hardly pretend, that their salaries amount- 
ed to the difference charged ia the esti- 
mate ; nor did he hear his lordship assign 
a single reason, for making a new esta- 
blishment for the additional clerks, instead 
of paying them out of the fund appro- 
priated for that purpose; but supposing it 
to be the fact, he would be glad to know, 
to what new purposes the fund they were 
formerly xia out of, was appropriated. 
His grace finally observed it was needless 
to go down to the other House of Parlia- 
ment to hear them expatiate on the ex- 
travagance of administration; needless to 
bring evidence to the bar of their lord- 
ships’ House to prove it in any particular 
instance; needless to look for it in the 
papers on the table, for that the whole 
kingdom rung with accounts of it in the 
various departments of government. 

Having for some time pursued this ar- 
gument, he took notice of a certain hos- 
pital, the revenue of which he particularly 
stated ; shewing that its income amounted 
to near 100,000/. annually ; notwithstand- 
ing which he declared, government conti- 
nued to grant it year after year some 
thousands for its support, and even now, 
when we were in a state of war, and con- 
sequently the annual subscriptions from 
the men employed were greatly increased, 
it was set down among the list of purposes 
for which the parliament voted money. 
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To this his grace added, that he had met 
with a book, relative to the hospital he had 
alluded to, in which it was stated that the 
directors of that hospital had subverted its 
charter in more than one act, and espe- 
cially in the appointment of officers who 
were not sea-faring men. ‘The charges 
made in the book he said, he verily be- 
lieved, and so far was it from being an 
anonymous publication, that it was pro- 
fessedly written by the lieutenant-governor 
of the hospital, a man whom he had sent 
for upon reading the book and conversed 
with, and whom he had not only found to 
be a very sensible man, but had heard de- 
clare, that what he had asserted was strict- 
ly true, and that he was ready to make 
good every one of his charges on oath in 
any court in the kingdom. Among other 
proofs of mismanagement in the direction 
of the hospital, the duke said, one was, 
the directors having, at the instance of 
the lieutenant-governor, prosecuted to 
conviction the butcher with whom they 
contracted, in one penalty, for serving the 
hospital with bull beef instead of ox beef, 
and having afterwards convicted him in 
ten other penalties, and when they had 
him in court to pay them, they not only 
compounded the whole, but in a short 
time employed the same butcher, and gave 
him 2. 6d. a hundred more for his beef 
than before. His grace declared that he 
was a governor in a double capacity, as an 
admiral and as a privy counsellor; that he 
had made it his business to inquire into the 
facts, and was certain of what he men- 
tioned: he added, that the direction had 
of late years been strangely filled, that it 
had a continual majority in it who did 
what they pleased, and that gentlemen of 
real weight and ability kept away from the 
board for that reason. The duke took 
notice of Mr. Atkinson’s contract, which 
he said was made by a noble lord in his 
closet, secretly and privately in a manner 
in which he had no right to make it: that 
it was enough to alarm the public; and if 
the first lord of the Admiralty persisted 
In refusing to accede to the motions, he 
flew in the face of parliament, whose duty 
it was not more to grant money, than to 
examine the accounts of government, and 
see that the public money had not been 
prodigally thrown away. 
The Earl of Effingham said, that as he ex- 
pected it might be argued against his com- 
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now than at that period; he had given 
himself the trouble to inquire into some of 
the prices of stores in 1727, and had found 
that they were so far from being less, that 
they were infinitely dearer then than now: 
as a proof of this he mentioned the price 
of pitch, which was of late only 6s. a barrel, 
but 12. 2s. in 1727; of tar and oil, which 
were cheaper now in almost an equal pro- 
ortion. i 
The Earl of Sandwich complained much | 
of the unfair practice of going into matter 
foreign to the subject in debate, of the 
oa andy aed mode lately adopted, of 
referring to prior debates, and reciting 
what had then been spoken. His own 
memory was tolerably tenacious, but as 
other lords were not quite so happy, it 
was exceedingly injurious to attempt to 
repeat what had been said on another oc- 
casion. ‘The noble duke who spoke last 
but one, had much misrepresented him in 
declaring he had said, that when lord 
Hawke left the Admiralty, every officer in 
it was in a state of despondency, on ac- 
count of the deplorable state of the navy ; 
he had said no such thing, nor ever let fall 
a single expression which could be con- 
strued into an insinuation that lord Hawke 
had not done his duty. On the contrary, 
not one of their lordships could think more 
highly of lord Hawke than he did, and he 
should be as full of presumption as man . 
could possibly be, if he aid not feel and 
confess his own inferiority to his prede- 
cessor in office. He had never thought 
that the navy was otherwise in a weak 
condition when he had the honour to be 
appointed to his place, than as it neces- 
sarily must be at the end of a long war. 
In a long war we used our ships much, 
pecause a greater number was consequent- 
ly employed; the more service, the more 
wear and tear. Ships were necessarily 
built in a hurry of green timber, and when 
on the rumour of a war with Spain, just 
before his entrance into office, those ships 


were wanted for actual service, they were - 


discovered to be in a very ruinous con- 
dition. His expression as to the despair 
of those in the different departments of the 
admiralty and navy, when he came into 
office, was merely respecting the want of 
English timber, it being generally ima- 
gined that there was not any in the king-. 
dom. 

His lordship said he could not with pa- 


parison of the expences of the ordinary of ; tience hear the noble duke mention in that 


the navy, &c. in 1727 and at present, that 
every sort of naval stores was much dearer 


House a publication which would be pro- 
perly noticed in another place, and which 
* 
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it was every way-beneath their lordships to to cast an imputation on the noble lord, 
advert to. The book contained charges | as if he had any intercst in the contract, 
against the directors of Greenwich hos- lor had been influenced by any private or 
ital so scandalous, that he did not doubt | mercenary views; a suspicion for which 
t they would fecl themselves impelled to | there was not the slightest ground. That 


call the asserter of them to account in the 
court of King’s-bench. The directors were 
men of considerable character, of consi- | 


noble lord, he owned, had his failings as 
well as his virtues, and no man was with- 
out; but those who knew hin well, knew 


derable property; some of them, the first that he was as much superior to a mean 
merchants in London; their conduct to-! action as any man in the kingdom ; that 
wards the hospital had been irreproach- ; there did not exist a man of more in- 
able, and as to what the duke had said | tegrity, and that the very honourable issue 
relative to the meat imposition, he was’ to the enquiry sct on foot, respecting the 
quite mistaken. The man was prosecuted, | contract alluded to, in the other House, 
not by the lieutenant governor alone, but; was an incontrover‘ible proof of the full 
by the whole board of directors, and so far | conviction of the noble lord’s rectitude of 
were they from encouraging him, that they ; conduct, and the shame which fell upon 
had been obliged to enter a fresh contract | those who ventured to make the accu- 
with him, because his offer was the fairest. | sation. : 

All the contracts of Greenwich huspital| The Duke of Bolton said, that so -far 
were publicly and openly made,’ conse- ‘from thinking the affairs of Greenwich 
quently it was the duty of the directors to . hospital well conducted, he was satisfied 
close with that offer which was the best. | ot the very contrary. The sixpences of 
‘Mr. Mellish was the man contracted with. | this year were not yet come in, but those 
Mr. Mellish was no butcher, but a whole- | of the two preceding, if they were not, 
sale dealer in cuttle, a man so largely em- ; ought to have been, which were very con- 


ployed in that way, that he almost held a, 
monopoly of the business. 

The noble duke had urged the parlia- 
mentary grant, for the support of Green- 
wich hospital, as a mark of the extrava. | 
gance of government. It was no such 
thing. The hospital, it was true, had | 
large revenues, but it was a part of its es- 
tablishment to call upon government for 
aid, when those revenues were not entirely 
adequate to its necessary expences. 


had this year only asked 4,000/. of govern- 
ment, which was but a very trifling sum, 
considering the great purposes which the 
hospital served. ‘This sum it wanted to 
pay the out-pensioners, who were formerly 
1,000, but were now not half that number, 
and were daily decreasing. It was true, 
in proportion to the number of seamen 
employed, the sixpences received, in- 
creased, but they were not yet come in. 
Let the noble lords look at Chelsea hos- 
pital, and compare its state and its neces- 
sities with that of Greenwich; and the 
very trifling expence the nation was put 
to in supporting the latter, compared with 
the enormous sums voted annually for the 
support of the former. 

Betore he concluded, his lordship took 
occasion to detend the noble lord in the 
other House, from the accusation of hav- 
ing made a contract in his closet, declar- 
ing that such acharge was altogether irre- | 
gular and unparliamentary ; that it tended 


siderable ; 28,000 seamen being voted 
the first, and 45,000 the Jast; besides, 
there was the Derwentwater estate, and 
some other revenues, which made the 
whole amount to upwards of 70,000/. per 
annum. He had strong reasons to be 
convinced, that the income of the hospital, 
if properly managed, was more than suffi- 
cient to answer ail the outgoings. 

The Duke of Richmond observed, if 
the noble earl could bring no stronger 
proof of the rectitude of his own official 
conduct, than by resting it on a shmilar 
foundation with that of the noble lord in 
the other House (lord North) he believed 
it would be granting more than his lord- 
ship might be willing to accede to, if the 
consequence of the motion for enquiry was 
to be coupled with the proposition itself; 
for the consequence was, notwithstanding 
the lofty, flourishing panegyric pronounced 
by his'lordship, that a committee to en- 
quire into the expenditure of the public 
money was ordered to be ballotted for. If 
the noble earl was willing to adopt the 
noble lord’s conduct in the other House, 
why not copy him in his candour, as well 
as every thing else? The noble lord was 
in possession of a majority; but what did 
the noble lord do? ‘hough the enquiry 
was personally directed against him; in- 
stead of putting a flat negative, as the 
best proof of his innocence, he consented 
to it. He did not pretend to say whether 
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his lordship was censurable or not; he 
was however either blameable or misin- 
formed. The rum contract had been re- 
ferred to three merchants of the first emi- 
nence and reputation; they gave their 
opinion against it; and it was of little con- 
sequence tothe nation, whether the money 
went into his lordship’s own pocket, or 
into that of his secretaries, his friends, or 
his mistress. His grace replied to the ge- 
neral charges made against the propriety 
of parliamentary enquiries. He con- 
tended, that the committee on the state 
of the nation had been already productive 
of the most salutary effects, having rouzed 
the people to a proper sense of their ca- 
Jamitous situation, and given a check to 
ministers in the midst of their mad and 
ruinous career. His grace ended with 
declaring that the motions ought to pass, 
and that although reasons of weight existed 
against agreeing to them, the noble lord at 
the head of the Admiralty, whose conduct 
was supposed to be, ina great measure, 
involved in the event of them, should have 
been one of the last to oppose them. 

The question was then put on the first 
motion, when the numbers were; For it 
20; Against it 50. The second motion 
was agreed to. As soon as the Lord 
Chancellor had read the motion for “ An 
account of the number of ships broke up 
and sold, together with an account of what 
they sold for; and also an account of the 
quantity of old stores, and the prices at 
which they were sold,” 

The Earl of Sandwich hoped the noble 
mover would consent to omit the first part 
of it, as it might prove detrimental to the 
interests of the country, by shewing 
France in what proportion our navy was 
decreased. ‘The earl declared he had not 
the smallest objection to the House hav- 
ing a full account of the quantity of old 
stores sold, that he drew but a very small 
sum from the scale of them, he heartily 
wished it was a larger; but he was ex- 
ceedingly willing to let their lordships 
know what it was. As however the na- 
tion was probably on the eve cf a war 
with France, he thought it exceedingly 
imprudent to open, just at this time, any 
matters which could not, upon being in- 
vestigated, serve this country, but might 
be advantageous to its enemies. His lord- 
ship concluded with saying, he believed 
the novle earl would gratify hin in his re- 

uest, and new-model his motion. 

The Larl of /fingham said, he could not, 
by any means, consent to forego that part of 
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his motion; that it was in fact the most 
material part, and as it was a fair object of 
parliamentary enquiry, he trusted their 
lordships would support him in urging it. 
He added, that he hoped the noble carl 
would not wantonly divide the House, 
merely to shew his own influence in it ; 
that there was the greatest reason to sus« 
pect that the public money had not been 
expended with ceconomy ; that it was the 
duty of their lordships to examine how far 
that suspicion was well founded, that by so 
doing minjsters might be rendered more 
careful, and the sums voted by parliament 
be laid out more providently in future. 
The Duke of Bolton observed in a jocu- 
lar manner that the noble earl who opposed 
the motion had let the cat out of the bag ; 


-andironically congratulated those lordswho 


had voted for an address to his Majesty, in 
answer to his message, upon what must ne- 
cessarily be their feelings when they heard 
one of the ministry, who had been loudest 
in justifying the address, confess that he 
heartily wished we could avoid a war. 
His grace expressed his astonishment at 
the first lord of the Admiralty’s conduct. 
Was the noble lord determined that the 
House should have no papers before them 
which threw a light upon his conduct in 
office? Did he mean flatly to say, their 
lordships should not be enabled to draw 
any conclusions, either as to the proper ap-' 
plication, or the scandalous waste of the 
public money which had been voted for 
the navy service? ‘he motion was exactly 
similar to motions formerly made on like 
occasions. The ships broke up were in 
fact part of the old stores, as much so as 
the old stores themselves, and it was ridi- 
culous to say, that giving the House an 
account of them would furnish France 
with any information, but what she could 
with ease procure elsewhere. 

The Duke of Richmond arraigned ad- 
ministration in general, and the first lord 
of the Admiralty in particular, for treating 
parliament with such repeated disrespect. 
His grace advised, soothed, and threa- 
tened, urging those in office on the treble 
score of policy, civility, and safety, to 
relax of their wonted obstinacy in denying 
to furnish the House with all such papers 
as were likely to throw some light on their 
own conduct. He gave them this advice 
for their own sake, to prevent the dreadful 
consequences which he saw impending. 
Woe be to them if the public, who had so 
long trusted administration, and placed 
such implicit confidence in their wisdom 
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and integrity, found themselves at length 
betrayed! Administration would feel the 
weight of popular vengeance. The noble 
Jord at the head of the Admiralty, who 
now refused to accede to a motion not 
enly founded on strong necessity, but con- 
sonant to parliamentary usage, would be 
dragged from his place. ‘There would be 
insurrections of the people, who would put 
him todeath. [Herc his grace was called 
to order, but he persisted in his argument, 
declaring, he had a right to say what he 
did, and he would not be interrupted. } 
The populace would rise, and serve the 
noble lord as the Dutch served the De 
Witts, they would tear him limb from limb. 

Lord Dudley said, it was true, as the 
noble duke had mentioned, that the peo- 
ple were ready to rise; it was not how- 
ever to destroy the members of admini- 
stration, nor to punish those who de- 
served the thanks of their country, but to 
@ppose the natural enemies of Great Bri- 
tain, to fight the French, if they should 
think proper to invade the kingdom. 

The Earl of Effingham declared, that if 
the proofs of the extravagant and wasteful 
conduct of administration in the expendi- 
ture of the public money were denied him 
there, he would take care to produce 
them elsewhere. The public had a right 
to know in what manner their money was 
spent, and he would furnish them with 
joformation. It was in vain, he saw 
plainly, to attempt in that House to move 
for any thing which the ministers were not 
disposed to accede to. In the present in- 
atance, the first lord of the Admiralty knew 
his strength in a division. He would go 
below the bar, and take with him his 
he had like to have said———servile majo- 
rity ; he should not therefore rest satisfied, 
but would use proper means to come at the 
truth, which he would certainly communi- 
eate to the public. 

The Lord Chancellor left the woolsack 
In great warmth, declaring, that he felt 
himself called on to support the honour 
ef the House. If such insinuations, and 
such language were suffered to pass unno- 
ticed, the House would no longer be looked 
up to as the moderator between the Kin 
and the people. The noble earl had 
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sures of government; but would any lord 
venture to say he was under influence? 
The ministers knew his place was no tie 
upon him; they knew he always gave his 
vote freely, and according to his real opi- 
nion. He was born the heir of a seat in 
that assembly ; he enjoyed a peerage as his 
hereditary right. He could not therefore 
sit silent and hear the earl talk of a servile 
majority; and he was amazed that go- 
vernment had so long suffered theimselves 
to be abused; he hoped, however, they 
would no longer be patient under such a 
continued strain of invective, but would 
take the proper means to prevent it in fu- 
ture. His lordship said, that the ministry 
would always have a majority, for the mo- 
ment that opposition divided as a majo- 
rity, the present ministry would be no 
more. 

The Duke of Manchester said, he con- 
ceived, by what had dropped from the 
noble lord on the woolsack, that some 
strange means were about to be taken in 
order to stop the mouths of those lords 
who did not think it right to coincide 
with every measure of administration; but 
in spite of the threat thrown out by the 
learned Jord, he would persist in are 
raigning the King’s servants, as Jong 
as they continued to act in so injurious 
a manner as they lately had done; and 
it was a matter of perfect indifference 
to him, whether they bore it patiently or 
not. It was sufficient for him to be cone 
scious that he discharged his duty to the 

ublic. 
i The question was then negatived without 
adivision. The fourth motion shared the 
same fate. The fifth was agreed to. 


Debate on Mr. Witkes’s Motion relative 
to Private Aids or Loans to the Crown. | 
April 2. Mr. Wilkes rose and said : 

Sir; in this free country, where the 
pecne have so considerable a share in the 
egislature, I hold it to be the duty of 
every man to watch over the constitution. 
‘The members of this House are more par- 
ticularly delegated to a charge of this mo- 
ment and importance. Any wilful negli- 


| gence or inattention in us would be a 
| breach of trust, and highly criminal. 


In 


this thorough conviction, I shall take the 


| 
talked of a servile majority; were their 
lordships to be so grossly insulted without | liberty of submitting to your considera- 
@ rebuke? He had sat in that House ‘tion some late proceedings, because I am 
seven years, and never before heard so! convinced they are, although counte- 
indecent a charge. A servile majority! , nanced by the highest authority, directly 
The insinuation was not warrantable. He | repugnant to the genius of our laws and 


had for one voted in favour of the mea- | government. ‘Lhe late encroachments op 
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the constitution by the executive power of 
the state have neithet been gradual nor in- 
considerable. 

Among the great outlines of this well- 

oized constitution, I believe it will be ac- 
bagoledicd, that one of the most striking 
is, the power assumed and regularly exer- 
cised by this House, of granting the money 
of the people, which creates the depen- 
dence of the crown on parliament for 
supplies. The purse of the nation has 
been subject only to the controul of this 
branch of the legislature. So great a jea- 
lousy has prevailed on this occasion, that 
the other House have never been suffered 
to make the least alteration in a Bill, 
which could in any way be construed to 
be a Money Bill, even by a fine or penalty 
in an enacting clause. This, Sir, is the 
plastic power of our creation. It gives us 
@ certain, not a precarious existence. It 
is the single circumstance, which, under 
every change of ministers, ensures our 
meeting annually within these walls. 
Were the land and malt taxes made per- 
manent, could a revenue adequate to the 
whole annual public expence, and pro- 
bable contingencies, with the necessary 
ways and means, be voted by parliament 
for a term of years, I suspect the pre- 
sent set of ministers would advise as lon 
an intermission of parliaments as took 
place under some of the Stuarts. I do 
not mean, Sir, that they have now any 
thing to dread from the tame represen- 
tatives of an injured people, whom former 
ministers, who held the same principles 
and conduct, used to approach with fear 
and trembling. Ministers have now drawn 
the sting of this great popular assembly. 
We have seen this very session such a 
servile complaisance, such an extreme of 
contradiction to themselves, that it shocks 
common faith, and must disgrace the 
majority here in the eyes of all Europe. 
No cameleon ever shifted more suddenly 
to the opposite colour than they have done 
from insolence, intemperate rage, and war, 
to meekness, peace, and almost humilia- 
tion to the Americans. 

Can any thing, Sir, be more alarming 
to the acl cowiedged right and privilege 
of this House, than the doctrine lately 
propagated, and the practice begun, of 
giving private aids, benevolences, and sub- 
scriptions, for public purposes, to the 
, crown, without the sanction of parliament ? 
The constitution has wisely placed in the 
erown the right of raising forces on a 
very pressing and dangerous emergency. 
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It is a power necessary for the safety of 
the state, for the defence of the people. 
The strongest check is however at the 
same time given to any improper exercise 
of this power. It is controlled by the 
necessity of an application to parliament 
for the maintenance of such torces. If 
troops could be raised, kept up, and paid, 
without the concurrence of this House, 
the liberties of this country must be at 
the mercy of the military, and their com- 
mander in chief, perhaps an ambitious 
prince. Our statute law, Sir, is not silent 
on thie occasion. Every year in the Mutiny 
Act it is expressly declared, that ‘ the 
raising or keeping a standing army within 
this kingdom, in time of peace, unless it 
be with the consent of parliament, is againgt 
law.” But, Sir, if the crown can by a 
prerogative, which is not. disputed, raise 
a standing army, and by private loans, 
benevolences, or subscriptions, keep this 
standing army on foot, no application 
whatever need be made to parliament. 
Our government would then not be that 
of the law, but of the sword, to which 
all appeals must be trifling and ineffica- 
cious. Parliaments are now convened to 
vote the necessary supplies, which are re- 
gularly asked of the Commons on the first 
day of the session. If government could 
receive them in any other mode than by 
the grants of this House, the legislature 
itself would not only lose its most im- 
portant function, but become unnecessary, 
and very soon obnoxious. ‘The execu- 
tive power must be trusted with the raising 
of forces; but it is likewise the duty of 
this House to their constituents to take 
care that the number of those forces be 
so proportioned to the defence of the 
state, that the security of the subject may 
be provided for, and yet no alarm given 
to a nation very justly jealous of the least 
danger to its liberties. While the mili- 
tary receive their pay from the grants 
of this House, the maintenance of the 
army must depend on the approbation of 
parliament ; but if an artful, or enter- 
prizing prince can find other resources, 
the soldier will then look up to the prince, 
and not to the representatives of the 
people. The executive and legislative 

ower must now concur in the measure of 
beening on foot any number of regular 
troops, both in its first adoption, and 
continuance, or it cannot be the act of 
all the constituent parts of this governe- 
ment. If a designing prince, hostile, 
like most princes, to the cause of liberty, 
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should be able to raise an army, and by 
foreign gold, the mad zeal, or interested 
views, of a party among us, could contrive 
to keep it on foot, without the aid of par- 
Jiament, what security have we for the 
preservation of our civil rights and pri- 
vileges? The refusal of supplies in this 
House to force the disbanding an army 
could have no valid efiect, for parliamen- 
tary grants would not be solicited. Future 
princes might govern, like the Stuarts, 
without parliaments, by the exertion of 
an over-stretched prerogative, and even 
juries be under the controul of a crown 
ofiicer, when the grand inquest of the na- 
tion was superseded. 

The constitution of this country, Sir, 
would be wounded in another branch of 
the legislature, inthe House of Lords, by 
any grants of money, but through the me- 
dium of parliament. The peers have un- 
doubtedly the right to reject a money Bill. 
They may now by their negative force the 
disbanding any numbcr of troops, which 
they think unnecessary, or dangerous to 
the safety of the nation. This important 
privilege would be taken from them, if such 
a body of troops were to be maintained by 
any private loans, benevolences, or sub- 
écriptions. The whole authority of the 
state would thus be absorbed in the crown, 
and the two other branches of the legisla- 
ture become a mere phantom, supposing 
even their forms to be preserved. 

I expect, Sir, that it will be asked, are 
we not then at liberty voluntarily to give 
our money to the crown? Are free gifts 
from the subject to the King illegal? 
There is, Sir, scarcely a country in Eu- 
rope, which has not groaned under the op- 
pression of what are called free gifts. The 
very term is become ridiculous. Many a 
peasant has perished in a loathsome dun- 
geon, because he would not be compelled 
to a don gratuit. The English history 
supplies innumerable instances of the cruel 
exaction of what have been termed volun- 
tary loans and benevolences-to the king. 
Many tamilies have been ruined under the 
Tudors and Stuarts, because they would 
not be forced to free-will offerings to the 
sovereign against their consent. The in- 
discreet ardour of a few begins a subscrip- 
tion, or loan; and then the rest of a 
nation are compelled, under pain of our 
utmost royal displeasure, to the same exer- 
tion, sometimes to their utter destruction. 
Neither can equality be observed in such 
contributions; whereas the fair and equal 
proportion of what every subject should 
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pay to the exigencies of the state is one of 
the most umportant objects of every legis- 
Jature. It becomes then the wisdom of 
parliament to put a stop to all abuses of 
this nature by an express statute. 

I have heard, Sir, the Act of the 13th 
of Charles 2,* mentioned as an enacting 
law on this occasion; but, Suir, it by no 
means reaches the present case. That 
Act only provides, ‘ that no commissions 
‘or aids of this nature can be issued out, 
‘ or levied, but by authority of parliament, 
‘and thatthis Act, and the supply hereby 
‘ granted, shall not be drawn into example 
‘tor the time to come.’ The nature of 
those aids and commissions was by autho- 
rity under the great seal of England, to 
empower certain persons to receive “ such 
subscriptions as his Majesty’s good sub- 
jects should voluntarily ofler, no person, 
not being a peer of this realm, in such offer 
or present, to exceed the sum of 200. nor 
any peer of this realm the sum of 400/.° 
Reference is always had in this Act to com- 
missions issued under the great seal. The 
necessity, however, of such an Act, at a 
very particular period, plainly shews the 
sentiments of that parliament, as to the 
general doctrine of loans and subscriptions, 
without the concurrence of the legislature. 

There was, Sir, something peculiarly 
offensive to this House in the manner and 
time, which the zealous partizans of a des- 
perate administration aia for the late 
unconstitutional mode of levying money 
without the consent of parliament. The 
minister had dictated to the majority an 
adjournment of a very unusual length. 
Immediately after, their agents were busily 
employed in getting subscriptions and rais- 
ing troops. ‘There had not been the least 

revious intimation of the new plan to this 
House, nor the usual message from the 
crown. No alarming state-symptom had 
recently appeared, even according to the 
apprehension of ministers. ‘The noble lord 
with the blue ribbon assured us, that “he 
knew nothing of a treaty between America 
and Irance, nor did he believe its exis- 
tence,” so judiciously had the immense 
sums we had voted for secret services 
been applied. The House adjourned on 
the 106th of December, and we have on our 
table a letter from the War Office of the 
16th, in which the secretary at war tells a 
ieeeata very near me (sir Thomas 
gerton) that he ‘ was commanded by the 
‘ King to acquaint him that his Majesty 


* See p. 691. 
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«approves of the very handsome offers 
« made by the town of Manchester, through 
¢ him, for raising a regiment of foot at their 
‘own expence, the regiment to consist of 
‘eight battalion companies, one com- 
‘ pany of grenadiers, and one of light in- 
‘fantry.” The eagerness of the inhabi- 
tants of that loyal town to subscribe could 
only find a parallel in their efforts during 
the years 1745 and 1746, and in the 
splendid zeal of another equally well- 
attected town in the same county, I mean 
Liverpool. It appears from the same 
letter, that the Manchester regiment was 
to consist of no less than 1,000 private 
men, besides a colonel, lieutenant colonel, 
major, captains, lieutenants, ensigns, ser- 
jeants, corporals, drummers, and _fifers. 
‘The same establishment was to take place 
for Liverpool. Lord Barrington promises, 
in the King’s name, that “ the officers 
shall be entitled to half ay, In case the 
regiment shall be reduced after it has been 
once established.”” This was to be con- 
sidered as an engagement from the public, 
although without the least communication 
to parliament, or consent of this House. 
The same promises were made to all the 
different corps, which were to be raised 
during the late adjournment in another 
part of this island, where the Protestant 
succession in the illustrious House of 
Hanover is now declared to be the idol of 
the people. All the new-raised Scottish 
regiments were to be entitled to half-pay. 
These absolute engagements for public 
money to be afterwards voted by parlia- 
ment, were made in direct violation of the 
rights of the representatives of the people, 
and are contrary to both the spirit and 
letter of this murdered constitution. On 
such terms the secretary at war’s letters 
on our table state, that colonels Gordon’s, 
ivfackenzie’s, Murray’s, Maclean’s, lieut- 
colonel Campbell’s, lieut-col. M‘Donnell’s, 
the Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Liverpool 
regiments were to be raised. Private sub- 
scriptions for the raising of these corps 
were at the same. time warmly solicited 
by the agents of administration, and car- 
ried on with an uncommon spirit, imme- 
diately after the adjournment foe the holi- 
days. Some great men had the additional 
douceur of “ the list of the other gentle- 
men recommended through them for com- 
missions being honoured with the royal ap- 
probation, and the secretary’s assurance in 
the King’s name, that they should have 
commissions as soon as the regiment was 


raised,” besides the bribe of the half-pay. 
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The secretary of state, Sir, for the nor- 
thern department, ventured to assert, in 
the King’s name, that these private sub- 
scriptions were constitutional. In a letter 
from that learned lord, the earl of Suffolk, 
to sir John Wodehouse of February 17, it 
is said, ‘« I have had the honour of laying 
before the King a copy of the Resolutions 
delivered to me, and am now to inform 
you, that his Majesty is fully sensible of the 
constitutional zeal and loyalty which dic- 
tated these Resolutions.” The most im- 
portant of these Resolutions, which were 
agreed to at Norwich, is the raising money 
by a private subscription for several avowed 
public purposes respecting thearmy. The 
subscribers not only gave liberally from 


‘their own purses, but promised * to use 


their best endeavours, and to exert their 
utmost influence in that county and city 
towards carrying those Resolutions into 
execution,” contrary to what has been de- 
monstrated to be the established doctrine 
of the constitution, that the crown cannot 
receive the money of the subjcct, for public 

urposes, but through the medium of par- 
ee It ought surely, Sir, to be the 
consent of the whole people by their re- 
presentatives, not the partial benevolence 
of a few interested individuals. A few 
private disinterested men may imagine a 
favourite measure of their own to be a 
common concern of the state, while others 
make it a lucrative job for themselves and 
their dependants, by the gift or traffic of 
commissions, with the reversion of half-pay 
for life entailed on the nation. 

I confess, Sir, that there is one circum- 
stance with respect to the Manchester, 
Liverpool, and some Scottish regiments, 
which gives me pleasure. I rejoice that 
they are to be sent to Gibraltar and Port 
Mahon, to replace the Hanoverians ; for 
I think not only the spirit of the constitu- 
tion grossly violated, while the electoral 
troops of Hanover remain in possession of 
those fortresses, but the statute law of the 
realm may be evaded. In the “ Act for 
the further limitation of the crown, and 


better securing the rights and privileges of ° 


the subject,” it is declared, ‘that all and 
every person and persons, who shall or 
may take and inherit the said crown, by 
virtue of the limitation of this present Act, 
and is, are, or shall be, reconciled to, or 
shall hold communion with, the sce or 
church of Rome, or shall profess the 
Romish religion, or shall marry a Papist, 
shall be subject to such incapacities, as in 
such case or cases are by the said recited 
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Act provided, enacted, and established.” 
We all remember, Sir, a very near relation 
of the crown, the hereditary prince of 
Hesse, married to a daughter of England, 
openly embracing the Romish religion. If 
a misguided prince could ever be so far 
perverted as to follow the religion, as well 
as the maxims, of the last Stuart king, and 
the Hanoverian troops should then be io 
possession of Gibraltar and Port Mahon, 
although the crown of England would be 
forfeited, the elector of Hanover might still 
secure the possession of those important 
fortresses, which belong only to the impe- 
rial crown of this realm. 

I approve likewise the departure of those 
regiments on another account. I recollect 
what passed in the march of the Scottish 
rebel army southward in 1746. I shall be 
glad to hear of their absence, because I do 
not think an invasion of this country, as the 
present crisis, quite so chimerical a project 
as the conquest of America. I have read 
in the London Gazette, where truth was 
found in the last reign, a “ List of rebel 
officers, in the Manchester regiment, taken 
at Carlisle,” by the hero of Culloden. 

I am aware, Sir, that at the period to 
which J have alluded, many subscriptions 
were carried on, and regiments raised, 
without a previous application to parlia- 
ment.. Atthe breaking out of that rebel- 
lion the legislative body was not sitting. A 
long prorogation in the autumn had taken 
place,'as usual. The capital of Scotland 
had surrendered to the rebels even before 
the parliament could be assembled, and 
never was a more easy, or perhaps willing, 
conquest. ‘The rcbels were in iull march 
into the heart of the kingdom. Every 
thing dear and valuable to Englishmen 
was at stake. Without the most vigorous 
excrtions, the cause of public liberty must 
have sunk forever. ‘The greatness of the 
crisis called for those spirited measures, 
measures which could not be warranted in 
times of profound peace and public tran- 
quillity. In this sense only ought the fa- 
mous passage in lord Hardwicke’s cele- 
brated specch to be understood. The first 
law of every state is the salus populi. 
When he as lord high steward passed sen- 
tence of death on the Scottish peers in 
1746, he observed, “ men of property, of 
all ranks and orders, crowded in with li- 
beral subscriptions, of their own motion, 
beyond the examples of former times, and 
uncompelled by any law; and yet in the 
most legal and warrantable manner, not- 
withstanding what has been ignorantly 
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and presumptuously suggested to the con- 
trary.” He delivers the dictum with un- 
usual and indecent warmth, with the fu- 
rious zeal of a convert; for of this igno- 
rance and presumption his lordship. had 
unluckily been himself guilty. A well- 
known letter, which is still extant, from 
him toa gentleman in Surrey, a near rela- 
tion of a worthy member, whom I see in his 
place (Mr. Scawen) in the most express 
terms condemns all private subscriptions 
to the crown for public purposes, as abso- 
lutely illegal. But, Sir, I confess that I 
very little value the sentiments of lawyers 
in general on the great topics of govern- 
ment. We have indeed in this House 
three or four gentlemen of the law, of the 
most enlarged understanding, and exten- 
sive genius; but the common observation 
still holds good, that lawyers, of all profes- 
sions, seem Jeast to understand the nature 
of government in general. They are like 
under-workmen, who are expert enough 
at making a single wheel in a clock, but 
are totally ignorant how to adjust the va- 
rious parts, or regulate the movement. A 
truly wise and deeply learned Whig, lord 
Hardwicke’s professed model, the great 
chancellor Sommers, would not, I believe, 
have delivered such a doctrine as law. 
Yet, Sir, in my humble idea, those sub- 
scriptions were not only justifiable, but 
meritorious, I will venture to say patriotic, 
for they tended to the salvation of the 
country. Perhaps, Sir, after the extinc- 
tion of that wicked, unprovoked, rebellion, 
we ought to have acted as we did in the 
case of the embargo on all ships laden with 
wheat or wheat flour in September 1766. 
The order of the king and council was 
certainly irregular, illegal; but it saved 
the people from tamine, and therefore was 
sanctified by an act of the whole legisla- 
ture. The preamble of that Indemnity 
Bill says, ** which order could not be justi- 
fied by law, but was so much for the ser- 
vice of the public, and so necessary for the 
safety and preservation of his Majesty's 
subjects, that it ought to be justified by 
act of parliament.”’ 

I expect, Sir, to hear rt objected, that 
the present time is by no means a proper 
season for such a motion, as we are pro- 
bably on the eve of a war with France, 
and the whole House of Bourbon. This 
objection will have no weight with me; 
for no man can be more zealous to 
strengthen the hands of government, even 
to strain every nerve of the state, in a just 


war against France, our ancient enemy, 
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the common enemy of the liberties of Eu- 
rope. I would however do it in a parlia- 
mentary way. I wish this House, in a 
good cause, to grant the amplest supplies 
against that ambitious, formidable, and 
encroaching power, although I think the 
resent ministers wholly inexcusable in 
belie thus long duped by her flimsy pre- 
texts, and unmeaning verbal assurances. 
The Message to this House, of March 17, 
tells us, that the conduct of France is 
«© contrary to the most solemn assurances, 
and subversive of the law of nations.?? 
Those most solemn assurances deceived 
none at the time but the credulous court 
of England, and the ministers on the other 
side ot the House, who wished to be de- 
ceived. As tothe law of nations, in my 
opinion it clearly justified the late conduct 
of France. I call on any gentleman, the 
deepest read in Grotius, Puffendorf, and 
the other writers on the rights of war and 
peace, and the law of nations, to prove 
from a single passage, that the French 
ambassador’s late declaration is subversive 
of the law of nations. The United States 
of America were at the conclusion of the 
late treaty, on a footing with all other 
states. They had by the most public 
acts, with a full chorus of applause from 
almost the whole northern hemisphere, as- 
serted their independency, of which they 
had at that time near two years full pos- 
session. The present conduct of France 
to Ameriea likewise receives the fullest 
justification from the former conduct both 
of England and France to Holland and 
Portugal, when they separated from the 
Spanish monarchy, and became indepen- 
dent states. We both went further than 
France has done in this instance. France 
and England at that time furnished entire 
regiments, ships of war, ammunition, and 
all warlike stores, to the revolted subjects 
of the Spanish monarch. The imme- 
diate cause of complaint at the present 
period is only that France has concluded 
@ treaty of amity and commerce with 
America. Is this an unjust aggression on 
England? Is this a just cause of hostilities 
©0 our side, and will it warrant the involv- 
ing this country as well as France in all 
the horrors and calamities of war? France 
seems indeed to be taking a dreadful re- 
venge on us, by securing to herself the 
Commerce of America, as an indemnity 
for all she suffered during the last war; 
but in the treaty she has acted according 
‘to the law of nations. " Yet, Sir, if we must 
© forced into a war, I do not despond. 
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With the same great minister, who so 
gloriously conducted that war, and the 
same noble efforts in the people, I should 
not doubt of equally brilliant success, pro- 
vided we had peace with America, to 
whom in no small degree we owe what 
share of consideration we have among the 
powers of Europe. The navy of this 
country, which is its surest bulwark, owes 
its greatness to our colonies, has grown 
with their growth, and strengthened with 
their strength; a navy which has ungrate- 
fully and barbarously laid their towns in 
ashes. Trade and commerce, the support 
of most nations, the chief care of the 
wisest, have derived their late vigour and 
spirit from America. What dreadful com- 
mercial calamities have we suffered since 
the unhappy contest with her? If she joins 
the whole House of Bourbon against us, I 
shall begin to be alarmed for’our own in- 
dependence. At least the power and 
glory of England, which have not, till this 
fatal period, withered like a fair flower, 
nor been mowed by the scythe of all-de- 
vouring time, that strikes empires from 
their root, will be in danger of being cut 
off by the sword of her justly mcensed off- 
spring. We have been found unequal to 
the contest with America alone. A Con- 
gress worthy of Rome, while Rome was 
tree, tumidas contudit minas of an insolent: 
minister, and the venal majority of a Bri- 
tish parliament. All our ministers, Sir, 
have been grossly ignorant as to the real 
strength of that vast northern continent. 
Even the great man, who is now removed 
into the other House, delivered a very 
weak and ill-founded opinion here in the 
debate on the repeal of the accursed Stamp 
Act, that the force of this country could © 
crush America to atoms. The force of 
this country, aided by Hessians, Hanove- 
rians, and all the other German mercena- 
ries, has effected nothing, but unsoldier- 
like retreats, in three years. The united 
force of Europe, Sir, cannot crush Ame- 
rica to atoms, if we consider the natural 
strength of the various component parts of 
that immense continent. Peace, peace, 
therefore with America ought to be our 
object. Force has been tound as un- 
availing, as ill directed. 

I fear our conduct has cemented the 
union between America and France. 
Since the affair of general Burgoyne, and 
the French acknowledgment of their inde- 
pendence, it cannot be supposed that the 
Americans will ever think of returning to 
a dependence on this country. The ex- 
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periment, however, Sir, might be made, 
of endeavouring to detach the United 
States from France, by an acknowledg- 
ment of their independence, and a league 
ofmore than amity and commerce, a treaty 
offensive and defensive with. the mother 
country. The same religion, language, 
laws, love of liberty, the same common 
stock and progenitors, the genus Latinum, 
Albanique patres, a reciprocity of the im- 
portant interests of commerce, all these 
might consolidate the base of a firmer, 
more compact alliance than ever yet was 
formed between two empires. But alas! 
perhaps these are only pleasing visions, 
mere phantoms of the imagination, un- 
substantial mockeries ; and the reality will 
be an obstinate and bloody war, to be con- 
cluded possibly, even in this reign, in a 
farther dismemberment of the British mo- 
narchy. I heartily wish, Sir, a war with 
France could be avoided. I know we are 
unprepared, and that the people have no 
confidence in government. They have 
even a horror of ministers, who have lost 
more than halfour empire. The provoca- 
tion of the day cannot justify a war. ‘The 
treaty is only of amity and commerce with 
America, not of hostility against .Great 
Britain, or any power. England, in my 
opinion, ought to have done what France 
has done. ut has she, Sir, acted against 
us in a manner to justify hostilities on our 
part? Is the principle, or the policy, of 
our conduct quite ascertained to be just, 
wise, or expedient? An ignorant and in- 
capable set of ministers, have brought us 
Into so disgraceful a situation, that we can 
neither proceed with safety, nor retreat 
with honour. In such contempt is_ this 
nation now held, that even Portugal, which 
was latcly almost a province of this king- 
dom, looks down upon us with insolence. 
Sir, the spirit of liberty is a spirit of 
jealousy. It ought to be more so than 
ever at the present xra, which seems pecu- 
arly fatal to the cause of public freedom 
in Europe, while it is victorious in the 
western world. [very man, who wishes 
well to the tree English government, must 
be alarmed for its safety, when he reflects | 
on the fate of the neighbouring nations, | 
of the most considerable states. A late 
event ought always to be in the perspective | 
of the true lovers of public liberty. The ' 
kingdom of Sweden, by its constitution 
one of the freest monarchies in the world, 
has recently fallen under the galling yoke 
of despotism by the treachery and perjury 
of its king. ‘The most solemn legal obli- 
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gations, and explicit compacts, enforced, 
as it was supposed, by the most sacred 
sanction of oaths, were found insufficient 
to secure the liberties of that brave 
people from the invasion of the military, at 
the instigation, and by the command of a 
monarch, to whom every species of fraud 
and deceit seems familiar. No sovereign, 
in any age or country, ever made stronger 
and less equivocal promises to his people, 
cemented by all the holy ties of religion. 
The speeches from the throne always held 
out a profound veneration for the laws, an 
inviolable attachment to the established 
constitution. The pious hypocrite not 
only expressed his own abhorrence of ar- 
bitrary power, but declared that he would 
consider those as the worst enemies of his 
person and government, as the vilest trai- 
tors to their country, who should in any 
way, and under any pretence, scek to add 
to his power, or to introduce an unlimited 
authority in’ his person. He even pre- 
tended to think it his greatest glory to be 
the first citizen of a free country; and he 
asserted, that to govern it tree and inde- 
pendent was his highest ambition. tle 
repeatedly, with great parade, reminded 
the Swedish nation of the oaths he had 
taken to them, and the excellence of the 
constitution, to which he was £0 religiously 
attached, while at the same time he ws 
meditating the means of enslaving his 
pers: By the assistance of the army 

e has acquired the most absolute and 
despotic power. According to the new 
form of government, the states of Sweden 
cannot assemble but by the royal permis- 
sion. The king is to chuse the senate. 
They have no right to deliberate upon any 
thing but what the king pleases to lay 
before them. If the contributions are 
not granted within three months, the old 
are to remain, In cases of necessity the 
king may impose taxes, till the states are 
assembled, There would have been no 
necessity for this, if a slavish party among 
his own subjects had been willing and 
able, by any private aids, loans, benevo- 
lences, or subscriptions, to put it in his 
power to support a military establishinent, 
and to raise new levies at his »leasure. 
He, as well as the sovereign of Eneland, 
has the sole disposition of the army, navy, 
and all employments civil and) military. 
The perjured sovereign of Sweden, by the 
assistance of only a small part of the mili- 
tary, has enslaved his people, and made 
himself the absolute tyrant of a limited 
monarchy, in which be was “© bern and 
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educated,”? and whose constitution he 
was sworn to preserve. 

I know, Sir, that in the important mo- 
_ tion which I have the honour of submit- 
ting to the House, I stand on the firm con- 
stitutional ground of English liberty, and 
. the rights of parliament. I therefore par- 
ticularly claim and call for the support and 
assistance of those, whom I love and vene- 
rate, the real Whigs, and friends of this ex- 
cellent constitution. They are naturally 
jealous of every infringement on the pecu- 
liar privileges of this House, as the repre- 
sentatives of all the Commons. The fun- 
damental rights of Englishmen have al- 
ways been their peculiar care. Any ac- 
cession of power to the dangerous influ- 
ence of the crown, without the sanction 
of parliament, they must reprobate. In 
this case our very existence, as a legisla- 
tive body, is brought into jeopardy. From 
every principle of duty to the free system 
of government under which we live, and 
even of self-preservation, this motion ought 
to be supported; and in consequence I 
hope for unanimity, when I supplicate the 
House, * That leave be given to bring in 
@ Bill more effectually to prevent the dan- 
gerous and unconstitutional practice of 
giving, or granting, money to the crown, 
as a private Aid, Loan, Benevolence, or 
Subscription, for public purposes, without 
the consent of parliament.’’ 

Sic Thomas Egerton thanked the hon. 
gentleman, for taking notice of his letter ; 
guid, the people of Manchester were as 
loyal subjects as any the King had; and 
what induced them to subscribe, or pro- 

ose to raise a regiment, was to assist his 
Majesty in asserting the just rights of the 
constitution. It was true, some of the 
people of Manchester were in rebellion in 
1745; but he thought it extremely unge- 
merous to rake up the ashes and faults of 
the dead, as a ground of throwing the 
most unjust calumuies on the living. He 
said, the number engaged in the unhappy 
affair alluded to, were comparatively few 
that lived near the town; and could affirm, 
from his own knowledge, that as there 
were no people more personally attached 
to the King, so there were none who were 
more eager to support the rights of the 
constitution. 

Mr. Burke said, that British liberty 
would be but a mere shadow, if the king 
en the throne could legally or constitue 
tionally raise troops without the consent 
of parliament. There were cases of emer- 
gency, when the safety of the state de- 
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pended upon a timely and constitutional 
exercise of the prerogative; such as in 
the case of an invasion, dearth, &c. but 
pending the sitting of parliament, he held 
any attempt to raise troops, without a 
consent direct or implied, no better than 
3 royal usurpation of parliamentary rights. 
He said, a supineness, a political stupos, 
had seized parliament, and that we now 
seemed to be just ripe for ruin. | 
Lord. Nugent said, the vote of credit 
was a full, legal, and constitutional autho- 
rity for the measure. 
_ The House divided : 


Tellers. 
Sir George Yonge 
Yeas $ vir. Hussey - - - - 
Mr. DeGrey - - | 
MOE: } Mr. Robinson - - -« a 7 


So it passed in the negative. 


Debate on Sir W. Meredith’s Motion 
for the Repeal of the American Declara- 
tory Act.) April6. Sir William Mere- 
dith rose, and stated-the grounds of his 
promised motion. He descanted on the 
several obnoxious Acts passed since the 
year 1763, pointing out their destructive 
tendency one by one. He said, every 
step towards a reconciliation with our co- 
lonies would prove fruitless, without a full, 
open, and unequivocal repeal. It was hia 
sincere opinion, that America would never 
accept of our friendship, unless it was 
founded upon a basis of interest, equally 
broad and comprehensive with what they 
were likely to dean from their present cone | 
nection with France. If we made offers 
of a similar nature with France, most cer- 
tainly America would give Great Britain 
the preference. They. were our brethren, 
descended from the same stock, speaking 
the same language, professing nearly the 
same religion, and formed to the same 
studies, habits, and pursuits. We had 
every chance to sycceed and to. rival 
France, should the colonies find an equal 
interest, by giving way to their prejudices, 
and their native affuction for the parent 
state. He said, that other nations would 
be jealous of their manufactures and com- 
modities ; Sweden of her iron; Denmark 
of her timber; Russia of her naval stores; — 
in short, every power tothe northward. 
He advised not to send out the commis- 
sioners with their present pene To 
give power to suspend, and not repeal, 
was doing next to nothing; or even re- 
peal the rest, leave the declaratory law 

[3T] 
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standing, and the same difficulty would 
recur. For suppose commissioners should 
be authorised to assure the Congress, that 
the Declaratory Act would be repealed, 
what possible security could the Congress 
have for the performance, parliament being 
stil] at liberty to dissent, though America 
should agree to conciliate ? He then 
moved, ** That an Act of the 6th of the 
present King, intituled, « An Act for the 
‘better securing the dependency of his 
¢ Majesty’s dominions in America, upon 
* the crown and parliament of Great Bri- 
‘tain,’ might be read.” It was read. He 
then moved, ‘“ That leave be given to 
bring in a Bill to repeal the said Act.” 

Sir G. Yonge seconded the motion, 
which was likewise supported by Mr. 
Powys. 

Sir Cecil Wray. I give my vote for the 
question under a sincere conviction, that 

‘the declaration contained inthe Act is so 
far from being true, that the very reverse 
of it is so, and that the parliament of Great 
Britain has no power to pass laws binding 
-America in any case whatsoever. When 
America was first settled, the whole right 


to conquest, discovery, and division of 


lands was in the King; it was in his power 
‘to grant them to any body, and on any 
condition. This power he used in Ame- 
rica, in all cases without and in some 
against the consent of parliament, who 
never indeed supposed that such feudal 
rights were vested in them. At what time 
the King gave up or parliament usurped 
these rights, is not now my business to in- 
uire; but IL must maintain that unless 
merica had consented to such a cession, 
.America is not bound by it, but her rights 
remain the same as when first established 
by her charters. A late decision in the 
King’s-bench fully establishes this doc- 
trine. The King may lay any impositions 
on a conquered country by his own autho- 
rity, till he has by proclamation or other- 
wise given up that power by establishing 
another. Had I thought this Act decla- 
ratory of the real power of parliament, I 
should have voted for the repeal of the 
obnoxious Acts, on the idea of their in- 
expediency ; but thinking as I do, that the 
parliament of Great Britain has no power 
to pass laws binding America in any case 
whatsoever, I shall certainly vote for the 
motion. , 
Lord North thought the subject of much 
too delicate a nature to be agitated at that 
time ; he would therefore be glad that it 
might not be debated: indeed, the Act 
* 
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was of a great extent, and took in the 
West India islands; it was consequently 
improper to bring it at this crisis before 
the House. : | 
_ Mr. Greaves moved that the debate be 
adjourned for two months. 

Mr. Burke spoke much at length to the 
question, and with much applause from 
the greater part on both sides of the 
House. The tendency of his speech was 
to prove that the Act, as an abstract pro- 
position of law, was wise at the time it was 
made. That it produced great advantace, 
at that time, to the measures for healing 
the differences with America; and that it 
epee no ill effect. That the House 

ad already formally renounced the ob- 
noxious power in question, which was sup- 
posed to be involved in that Act ; and that, 
therefore, this repeal would be only for 
parliament to give itself the lie, for no 
manner of purpose. 

The motion of adjournment was ther 
agreed to. 


~ 


- DepaTe on THE Doxe or Ricu- 
MOND’s MoTION FOR AN ADDRESS TO 
THE KING UPON THE STATE OF THE 
NaTion—SuDDEN ILLNESS OF THE 
EARL oF CHATHAM.] April 7. The 
House being in a Committee on the State 
of the Nation, 

The Duke of Richmond rose, and pre- 
ceded the grounds of his intended motion 
with desiring, that if any noble lord had 
any proposition to offer to the committee, 
he would then move it, as his intention 
was, in case no other peer gave an inti- 
mation of his wishing to prosecute the in- 
quiry into the state of the nation further, 
to close it, by offering to their lordships’ 
consideration an Address to his Majesty, 
founded upon what their lordships had 
come to the knowledge of, in the course. 
of the committee’s sitting. No lord an- 
swering, his grace said, he had to thank 
the House for the great candour with 
which he had been heard in the progress 
of the inquiry, and to give his reasons for 
winding up the whole by such an Address 
as he had mentioned. He said the inquiry 
was highly necessary, as it had produced a 
circumstantial recital of very interesting 
information; and after shewing the bene- 
ficial consequences which the nation had 
reaped from their lordships having so pa- 
tiently and properly attended to the various 
parts of it which had been agitated, urged 
the propriety of closing it at present. 

The Duke said, he had for a long time 
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observed, that it was the object of govern- 
ment to enslave America, and to exercise 
a degree of tyranny over that extensive 
- continent, entirely repugnant to the spirit 
of the British constitution, and directly 
Opposite to every idea of liberty which 
could possibly be entertained by a free 
people. That this object was sometimes 
prosecuted with unremitting rigour, some- 
times with a sort of relaxation; but that 
the latter was obviously meant-to enable 
those who directed the design to renew 
their attempt to enslave America with 
more violence, and with a better prospect 
of success. That conscious of the in- 
fluence of administration, and convinced 
that it would be in vain to oppose their 
measures, he had for one whole session 
absented himself from parliament. Aware, 
however, from the first, that the attempt 
to deprive America of her freedom might 
terminate in the ruin of Great Britain, 
when he found such measures adopted as 
tended to accelerate that ruin, he thought 
it his duty to make one effort to let the 
people see their danger, and to judge for 
themselves of the wisdom or the wicked- 
ness of those who had loaded the nation 
with so heavy a calamity as the American 
war. The very idea of forcing America 
back to subjection, and conquering the 
thirteen provinces, was so absurd, that the 
eyes of all Europe had been provoked to 
regard the attempt as impossible. To 
carry on a war at such a distance as Ame- 
rica was situated from Britain, to transport 
an army of 40,000 men across so extensive 
asea as the Atlantic, and to suppose it 

ossible to victual that army by sending 
. It provisions from Europe, was, considcred 
altogether, a project unparalleled in his- 
tory, and so improbable to be successfully 
practised, that every nation, in the least 
conversant with the art of war, confessed 
- their admiration of the lunatic scheme. 
He begged their lordships to consider, 
that the acts of madmen created admira- 
tion, as well as the acts of the sensible. 
It was as natural to wonder, that any man 
should dare attempt what was highly pro- 
bable to end in his ruin, as it was to be 
surprized at those bold efforts which no- 
thing but the most solid judgment could 
dictate. His grace said, he had joined in 
the admiration confessed by all the world, 
and finding (as he had with others sup- 
posed) that the attempt to conquer Ame- 
rica would fail, he had thought it neces- 
sary to move an enquiry into the state of 
the nation, that their lordships might, if 
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passible, adopt such measures as were 
likely to avert the ruin which threatened 
the Lingdom: The enquiry, the duke de- 
clared, had been of singular advantage-to 
the nation ; and he was exceedingly happy 
to find that it had met with universal ap- 
probation. Another circumstance which 
gave him great pleasure was, that the con- 
duct of it had been approved of by their 
lordships, who had in no one instance ex- 
pressed their dislike of the manner of 
agitating the various questions introduced 
either by other lords, or which he had the 
honour to open to the committee; the 
only objections made to either, amounting, 
not to a denial of the resolutions of fact 
offered to their consideration, but merely 
to an argument of the inexpediency of 
carrying such resolutions at that particular 
time. Having premised this, his grace 
recapitulated the various parts of the en 
uiry. . 

After dwelling on every point which had 
been agitated, and shewing that it was of 
the utmost importance for the nation to 
beware of its danger, and to know that the 
war, if finished immediately, had cost 
them 24 millions, and if continued one 
vedr longer, must necessarily cost. them 
nine millions more, his grace said, he 
thought the propositions authorised to be 
sent out to America, under the last acts, 
and which had been a year or two since 
made without effect, would now prove a 
fruitless endeavour to conciliate the two 
countries, although various opportunities 
had offered themselves when terms might 
have been proposed with success. He 
closed with urging their lordships to save 
the loss of more lives, deeming it the first 
duty of humanity, and producing the copy 
of an Address to his Majesty, which he 
thought the present situation of affairs 
warranted ;, he begged, however, that it 
might not be argued against it, that it 
drew conclusions without premises, be- 
cause the resolutions offered to the com- 
mittee would have been the premises, had 
they been allowed tv have been carried. 
Having premised that the Address was 
necessarily long, the duke read it to the 
committee, as follows: 

‘© That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, to inform his Majesty, that 
in the serious situation in which we found 
public affairs at the opening of this session 
of parliament, this House thought it an 
indispensible duty to take into considera- 
tion the State of the Nation. 

«That we have ‘examined in a com- 
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mittee of the whole House, a great number 
of returns, accounts, and papers, respect- 
ing the torces both by land and sea, which 
have been employed in North America 
during the three years respectively that 
the present civil war has continued. - 


‘That we have also enquired into the. 


number of lives which have been lost in 
this unhappy contest. 

«© That we have considered the advan- 
tages which have been gained, and the 
disadvantages which have been suffered 
by his Majesty’s armies, and those of his 
- allies; the progress which has been made, 
and what yet remains to be done, to- 
wards reducing by force of arms the thir- 
teen revolted provinces in North America. 

«That we have further considered the 
present state of his Majesty’s forces in 
that part of the world; how far they are 
deficient from what they were ia the course 
of the last campaign; and how it may be 
possivle to render them adequate to the 
reduction of the colonies by force of arms. 

‘« That we have informed ourselves of 
the number of old corps, and of their 
strength, which are jeft mn Great Britain, 
Ireland, Gibraltar, Minorca, and the West 
Indies, for the security of these several 
parts of the empire. 

‘© That we have also weighed the re- 
sources which may be expected from the 
new levies his Majesty has thought proper 
to direct; how far it may be safe to spare 
any more of the old corps, or how far the 
new levies, as yet only raising, can be a 
recruit for the army in North America. 

“ That we have given much attention 
to the state of the navy, at all times the 
great bulwark of defence for these king- 
doms, but particularly so while so great a 
part of our land forces, and those of our 
allies, are on the other side of the Atlantic. 

‘‘ That we have examined respectable 
merchants upon oath, as to the losses sus- 
tained by the people of Great Britain from 
captures made by the Americans, and 
touching the effects which the present war 
has upon the commerce of this kingdom. 

“‘ That we have considered the ex- 
pences already incurred, and those which 
necessarily attend the further prosecution 
of this war. 

“ To assure his Majesty, that in the in- 
vestigation of these various, great, and ex- 
tensive objects, we have spared no pains to 
obtain just and true information ; that our 
enquiries have been conducted with that 
temper and fiirness, which is most likel 
to obtain truth, to produce wise eouisel, 
and to give weight to our opinions. 
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‘s That as it is our peculiar province to 
watch over the conduct of his Majesty’s 
ministers, and to lay before his Majesty 
such salutary opinions as the exigency of 
affairs may require, we are necessitated to 
offer his Majesty the following dutiful re- 

resentation resulting from facts, as they 
ave appeared to us in this great enquiry. 

«¢ That according to the returns laid be- 
fore this House, the effective numbers of 
his Majesty’s land forces in North Ame- 
rica in 1774, consisted of 6,884 men: it 
1775, of 11,219 men; in 1776, of 45,865 
men; in 1777, of 48,616 men. 

‘‘ That these forces had the assistance 
of a very great and well appointed train of 
artillery. ; 

«¢ That in the course of the said years, 
there were employed no jess than 83 men 
of war and armed vessels, whose comple- 
ment of men amounted to 22,337. 

‘¢ That no grants were spared by parlia- 
ment to enable his Majesty’s ministers to 
render these armaments as complete and 
effectual as possible; and certainly this 
country never sent out a greater or more 
respectable force. | 

“ But great and respectable as it was, 
yet after three years trial and various 
successes (among which have been victu- 
ries obtained by his Majesty’s troops over 
the chief American army ) the acquisitions 
we have made consist only in two open 
towns, difficult to be maintained, and a 
few islands on the coast, while all the con- 
tinental parts of Rhode Island, New York, 
Pensylvania, and the whole provinces of 
New Hampshire, Massachusets Bay, Con- 
necticut, the three counties on Deleware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia, still remain to be 
subdued. 

.“¢ That there have been sent from Great 
Britain upwards ef 60,000 land forces, and 
22,000 seamen. 

«¢ That the loss of men, by death, de- 
sertion or otherwise, in North America, 
according to the last returns lan before 
this House, had, in the land ferces, 
amounted to 19,381, besides 5,336 pri- 
soners ; and that there were at that tiave 
4,639 sick. 

«¢ That the loss in the navy appeared to 
have been 4,314 men; so that there bad 
been already lost to this country at the 
time when those returns were sent to Eng- 
land, no less than 29,031 men, exclasive 
of the sick. 

‘«« That it appeared that the remains of 
the army divaded in Philadelphia, New 
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York, Rhode Island and Canada, con- 
sisted altogether of no more than 36,731 
men fit for duty, officers included. 

«s That to recruit this army to what it 
was last year, will require a reinforcement 
of at least 11,885 regular old troops. 

«© That the numbers in old corps in 
Great Britain, Ireland, Gibraltar and Mi- 
norca, together with the new levies which 
are raising, appear to us on a full exami- 
nation of all the various services, to be 
such as not to render it in any degree pru- 
dent or safe to remove any part of the said 
troops to America, at a time when so great 


a part of our land and sea force is already. 


in that remote part of the world, at too 
great a distance to assist this country in 
case of a sudden emergency. 

“ That it appeared that the navy in 
North America would also want a very 
great reinforcement of ships and men. 

‘¢ That from this view of things, we are 
led to conclude, that if the whole force in 
North America (which for these last two 
years has been so greatly superior to what 
there seems to be any possibility of making 
it in the course of this year) hae made so 
little impression towards the reduction of 
the provinces by arms, at a time when 
they were very deficient in military prepa- 
rations of all sorts, had neither money, 
arms, ammunition, magazines, clothing, 
discipline or government, when the assis- 
tance they might receive from foreign na- 
tions was far jess than it has beeh since, 
and is likely to be in future, by the avowed 
part which France has taken; it is not 
reasonable to suppose that they may now 
be reduced by a force, which we cannot 
make even equal to that which has failed, 
under circumstances in every respect more 
favourable. 

‘¢ That with regard to our naval strength 
in Europe, it appears that far from being 
in that respectable condition, which it has 
often been officially represented by the 
first lord of the Admiralty in the course of 
this session, that essential part of our 
strength ie no ways answerable to the vast 
sums expended on it, or to the various 
and extensive services which it may be 
galled very shortly to fulfil. 

“ That the value of the captures made 
by the Americans on the merchants of 

reat Britain, amount to upwards of 
2,600,000/. 

* That the African trade is almost an- 
nikilated, haviag suffered & diminution of 
wo bess than 1,400,000%. per annum. 

« That the West-lodia islands are much 
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distressed, and that the great increased 
price of many essential articles of trade, 
and particularly of naval stores and in- 
surance, are such a burthen on the com- 
merce of this kingdom, as must greatly 
affect its prosperity. 

‘© That the expences on account of this 
war, over and above the ordinary high 
expence of a peace establishment, as it 
has been voted of late years, would, with 
the extraordinary charges not yet pio- 
vided for, amount to near 24 millions, if 
peace was instantly concluded ; but if the 
American war alone is continued only 
for one campaign more, the additional ex- 

ence will probably amount to nine mil- 
(rai: making in all 33 millions expended 
in this contest. Such an increase of debt, 
the interest of which is equal to the net 
produce of the land tax at 3s. in the 
pound, added to our former burthens, 
will, we fear, with our diminished trade, 
be difficult for this country to support with 
national faith. 

“« That we have made some enquiry 
into the manner in which certain parts of 
this enormous expenditure have been cone 
ducted, and we are sorry to find that the 
mode of contracting and engaging for the 
transports and supplies of the army has 
been unusual and prodigal, and such as 
affords ground for suspicion of corrupt: 
management. a 

«¢ That the state of public credit is truly 
alarming ; the small decrease of the nas 
tional debt, amounting scarcely to ten 
millions in the course of 15 years of peace, 
bears no proportion to the vast increase im 
times of war: it requires no calculations - 
to prove that a debt, continually augment. 
ing, must end in a manner we are unwilling 
to think on. The national debt has in- 
creased 100 millionsin the memory of many 
of us; the natural period and inevitable 
consequence of this system appears to be 
at hand. As one principal foundation of 
credit is a confidence in government, we 
have much to apprehend under ministers 
who have justly forfeited the good opinion 
of the nation ; the want of confidence come 
plicated with the effects of this enormous, 
and enormously growing debt, appears 
from the low state of the ‘Seas funds, 
and from the discredit of the hew loan, 
which sells considerably under par, al- 
though the terms given this year for six 
millions, are higher than those which were 
given for 12 millions in 1761, in the seventh 
year of a war with the House of Bourbon, 
and although we have hitherto had no fos 
reign war whatsoever. ‘ 
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«© That from this melancholy state of{ That the armaments long since pre- 


facts, we see it impossible to carry on the 
present system of reducing America by 
force of arms. 

«© That we conceive this impossibility 
not to have arisen from the accidents of 
this war, but to result from the very course 
of nature; to be the necessary conse- 
quence of an attempt to reduce to servi- 
tude a rumerous people united in the de- 
fence of their liberties, in a distant, ex- 
tensive and strong country. 

«© That we conceive that his Majesty 
‘and the parliament could not have been 
induced to prosecute so fatal a war, but 
from being misled in the information they 
received of the disposition of the people in 
America, of their disunion, and of the pos- 
sibility of reducing them by force of arms 
to unconditional submission, and to the 
acknowledgment of the supreme autho- 
rity of parliament, before a complaint 
even of just grievances should be listened 
to. 

«* That it was the peculiar duty of his 
Majesty’s ministers to procure correct in- 
formation on matters of such high impor- 
tance, and to have laid the whole of such 
information before his Majesty, and before 
parliament, previous to their proposing 
such steps as have led us into our present 
calamitous situation. 

«¢ That we cannot but lament that when 

ropositions of a similar nature to those 
lately proposed and enacted, were three 
years ago repeatedly offered to parliament 
in both Houses, his Majesty’s ministers, 


the very men who nowhave advised greater. 


concessions, did, upon delusive arguments 
and false representations, prevail on par- 
Jiament to reject those propositions at a 
time when they would probably have 
been successful, and might have prevented 
the prodigal, and, we fear, fruitless waste 
of so much treasure, and still more to be 
lamented effusion of so much blood. 

«¢ That, under these circumstances, we 
can give his Majesty no other advice than 
instantly to withdraw his fleets and armies 
from the thirteen revolted provinces, where 
they are decaying and wasting, where 
they subsist vith difficulty, cost immense 
sums of money, can answer no good pur- 
pose, particularly at this time when they 
are much wanted for our security at home ; 
to effectuate conciliation with the colonies 
on such terms as may preserve their good- 
will, on the preservation of which the fu- 
ture greatness of this nation may, in a 
great measure, depend. 


paring in the ports of France and Spain, 
and the late declaration of the French 
ambassador, although natural, are melan- 
choly consequences of the measures which 
have been pursued, and make it indispen- 
sably necessary to view our situation in a 
new light: that we are no longer to con- 
sider ourselves as contending solely for 
dominion over others; we are to look to 
our own safety; we are to. rescue, if pos- 
sible, what remains of this empire, ae 
the further effects of those measures by 
which it has been reduced to its actual 
limits. And as we apprehend that the 
present calamities have arisen in a great 
degree from the degeneracy of the times, 
and a departure from the true principles 
and spirit of our constitution, it would be 
highly expedient to endeavour at some 
sober well-digested plan of public refor- 
mation, in order to restore the ancient 
morals, and revive the original character 
of this nation. 

‘< That we think it our duty on offering 
to his Majesty this unhappy but true re- 
presentation of the state of lis dominions, 
to express our indignation at the conduct 
of his Majesty’s ministers, who have caused 
it; who, by abusing his confidence, have 
tarnished the lustre of his crown ; who, by 
their unfortunate counsels, have dismem- 
bered his empire, wasted the public trea- 
sures, sunk the public credit, impaired 
the commerce of his kingdoms, disgraced 
his Majesty’s arms, and weakened his na- 
val power, the pride and bulwark of this 
nation ; whilst, by delaying to reconcile 
the differences which they had excited 
amongst his people, they have suffered an 
alliance to take place between the former 
subjects and the antient rivals of Great 
Britain, and have neither taken measures 
to prevent, nor formed alliances to coun- 
teract so fatal an union. : 

‘« That in this calamitous, although ue 
trust not desperate situation of public af- 
fairs, this House reposes its ultimate hope 
in his Majesty’s paternal goodness: that 
we have no doubt that he will look back 
to the principles, both political and consti- 
tutional, which gave rise to the Revolution 
from whence we have derived the wre 
ness of being governed by princes of his 
illustrious House: that he will reflect on 
the examples of his predecessors from that 
auspicious period, during which the pros- 
perity, the opulence, the power, the terri- 
tory, and the renown of his throne and 
nation, have flourished and increased be- 
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ond all example: that he will particu- 
arly call to mind the circumstances of his 
accession to the crown, when he took pos- 
session of an inheritance so full of glory, 
and of the trust of preserving it in all its 
lustre: that, deeply affected with these 
considerations, he will be graciously pleas- 
ed to put an end toa system too well un- 
derstood in its nature, and too sorely felt 
in its effects, which by the arts of wicked 
men has prevailed in his court and admi- 
nistration, and which, if suffered to conti- 
nue, will complete the miseries which it 
has begun, and leave nothing in this coun- 
try which can do honour to his ee: 
ment, or make the name of an English- 
man a matter of that pride and distinction 
in which his Majesty and his subjects had 
so much reason to glory in former happy 
times.”’ 

Viscount Weymouth opposed the Ad- 
dress. The greater part of it, he said, 
consisted of resolutions which had already 
been submitted to the opinion of their 
lordships, and had been rejected by a con- 
siderable majority; that the very same 
reasons operated for negativing these re- 
solutions when thrown into the form of an 
address. The noble duke had said, that 
no one lord had denied the truth of each 
of the resolutions when urged, that there- 
fore it was allowed on all sides that they 
were truisms; in this point he could not 
agree with the noble duke; it was true the 
resolutions were not controverted when 
offered, but it by no means followed that 
they were admitted as facts; before that 
could be done, it would have been neces- 
sary for their lordships to have investigated 
them with a much larger share of care and 
time than they had bestowed on them ; 
that, in fact, they were deemed inexpe- 
dient to be agreed to, even if they had 
been well founded, and therefore their real 
foundation in fact, had not been considered, 
and consequently it was not to be pre- 
sumed that their lordships were convinced 
of their being true. The prayer of the 
Address was of two parts; the one desiring 
his Majesty to withdraw the troops and 
fleet trom America; the other desiring 
his Majesty to dismiss his ministry. Both 
of these points had before been agitated 
and rejected, by the previous question 
having been moved upon them, and car- 
ried. With regard to the first, the same 
arguments were still in force as had been 
urged against it before, namely, the im- 
pe of the measure, and the improba- 

ility that Amaerica would treat about 
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terms of conciliation, when this country’ 
had, by an act of her own, given her to - 
understand, that we despaired of conquest. 
Another reason which now very power- 
fully spoke against it was, our situation 
with France; a situation which rendered 
the smallest hint of our consciousness of 
being incapable of resisting an attack’ 
highly imprudent; and as there was not 
any real occasion to suppose ourselves in 
so defenceless a state as the noble duke 
had alleged, it was still more imprudent to’ 
give room for any such suspicion. Be- 
sides, it was one of the first prerogatives 
of the crown, to have the disposing and 
directing of the naval and military force 
of the jnedlom but if their lordships 
should agree to the Address, it would 
deeply affect the acknowledged right the 
King has over his fleets and armies, and’ 
of course be a direct invasion of the exe-’ 
cutive power. 

With regard to the other object of the 
prayer, the dismission of the ministry ; it 
might be thought rather indelicate for him, 
who was in some measure a party con- 
cerned, to speak to it; as those, however, 
who knew him, he trusted would believe 
him, when he declared, his employment 
was the last object of his consideration, he 
should not hesitate to repeat that it would 
be an act of violent injustice, to convey to 
the King so severe a censure upon his ser- 
vants, before they had been heard speak | 
in their defence. He added, that it was 
the King’s prerogative to appoint his own 
servants ; that if they were guilty of any 
misconduct, they were open to public in- 
quiry ; and if convicted upon competent 
proof were certainly objects of parliamen- 
tary complaint, and of parliamentary prayer 
for removal. It had been said, did mi- 
nisters consider their places as their free- 
holds? Did they hold them as a matter of 
right? Did they deem their dismission 
from employment a punishment? Certain 
no. The King, who honoured them wit 
his commands, could, whenever he pleased, 
dispense with their services; and when his 
Majesty thought proper to do so, no one 
member of administration would think 
himself punished. 


The Earl of Chatham rose: 


His lordship began by lamenting 
that his bodily infirmities had so long, and 
especially at so important a crisis, prevent- 
ed his attendance on the duties of parlia- 
ment. He declared that he had made an ~ 
effort almost‘ heyond the powers of his 
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constitution to come down to the House 
qn this day (perhaps the last time he 
should ever be able to enter its walls) to 
express the indignation he felt at an idea 
which he understood was gone forth, of 
yielding up the sovereignty of America! 
My lords, continued he, 1 rejoice that 

the grave has nat closed upon me ; that I 
am still alive to lift up my voice against 
the dismemberment of this ancient and 
most noble monarchy! Pressed down as | 
am by the hand of infirmity, I am little 
able to assist my country in this most pe- 
rilqug conjuncture ; but, my lords, while I 
have sense and memory, J will never con- 
sent to deprive the royal offspring of the 
House of Brunswick, the heirs of the prin- 
cess Sophia, of their fairest inheritance. 
Where is the man that will dare to advise 
such a measure ? My lords, his Majesty 
succeeded to an empire as great in extent 
as its reputation was unsullied. Shall we 
tarnish the lustre of this nation by an ig- 
nominious surreader of its rights and fairest 
yossessions ? Shall this great kingdom, that 

as survived whole and entire the Danish 
_ depredations, the Scottish inroads, and the 
Norman conquest ; that has stood the 
threatened invasion of the Spanish armada, 
now fall prostrate before the House of 
Bourbon? Surely, my lords, this nation is 
no longer what it was! Shall a people that 
seventeen years ago was the terror of the 
world, now stoop so low as to tell its an- 
cient inveterate enemy, take all we have, 
only give us peace? It is impossible ! 

I wage war with no man, or set of men. 

I wish for none of their employments; nor 
would I co-operate with men who still 
persist in unretracted error; or who, in- 
stead of acting on a firm decisive line of 
conduct, halt between two opinions, where 
there is no middle path. In God’s name, 
if i¢ is absolutely necessary to declare 
either for peace or war, and the former 
cannot be preserved with honour, why is 
not the latter commenced without hesita- 
tion? Iam not, I confess, well informed 
of the resources of this kingdom; but I 
trust it has still sufficient to maintain its 
just rights, though I know them not. But, 
my lords, any state is better than despair. 
Let us at least make one effort; and if we 
must fall, let us fall like men !* 


_ ® The following Report of the Earl of Chat- 
bam’s Speech upon this occasion, is 
taken from the London Mayazine : 

The Earl of Chatham followed lord Wey- 
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[ When his lordship sat dewn, earl Tem. 
ple said to him, “ You fargot to mention. 
what we talked of—Shall I get up?”? Lord 
Chatham rephied, ‘* No, no, I will do it by 
and by.’ ] 

The Duke of Richmond said, the noble 
viscount (Weymouth) objected to the 
Address, because the matter contained in 
it has already received a negative; and 
because the facts, though not controverted, 
were not proved. The noble viscount must 
have totally forgot, for the propositions 
were not negatived, but postponed; the 
very mode of getting rid of them proved it. 
If they had been negatived, the noble 
viscount well knows that they could not be 
offered to your lordships’ consideration a 
second time, in the course of the same 
session. The truth is, my lords, that the 
propositions were acknowledged to-be so 
many truisms, but not proper to be as- 
sented to; because such an assent would 
contaia a full parliamentary acknowledg- 
ment of the weak and defenceless state of 
the nation. The time is past when such 
an argument, if it ever deserved any atten- 
tion, can avail. France has already de- 
clared her intentions; the facts are before 
the public. I might with great justice 
add, France knew them long before they 
were either known or acknowledged in this 
House. But, my lords, the true motive 
for postponing to resolve them at one 
time, or for not admitting them now, is 
come out. They were early furetold bya 
learned lord (Camden). He prophesied, 
that, when the ultimate measure came to 
be pointed out, the House would have no 
premises to proceed on. The facts were, 
that such was the state of our army, navy, 
&c. that we could no longer carry on the 
war In America with any prospect of suc- 
cess; and that the present calamitous si- 
tuation of this country was occasioned by 
the ignorance and misconduct of ministers. 
The first of these would be a foundation 
for withdrawing the troops ; the last would 
be a sufficient ground for the removal of 
ministers. This was the prediction of the 
noble and learned lord; and such is the. 
conduct of the noble viscount. Without 
facts the House could not come to a can- 
clusion. The last point, as to the matters 
of fact spoken to by the noble viscount, 


mouth. He appeared to be extremely feeble, 
and spoke with that difficulty of utterance 
which is the characteristic uf severe indispogi- 
tion. His lordship began with declaring that 
his ill health had tor some time obliged him te 
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exactly corresponds with the other. The 
noble viscount tells you, that.although the 
facts were not controverted, they were b 
no means admitted. I appeal to your lord- 
an whether this was or was not the case; 
and whether, in almost every instance, they 
were not admitted as so many truisms? 
.But even though the noble viscount could 
not support this assertion on the ground 
he has taken it upon; would it not be a fair 
logical inference to presume, that in so 
solemn an investigation as that of an en- 
quiry into the state of the nation, when 
matters of the first rate consequence came 
in proof, and that from documents lying on 
your lordships’ table, that whatever was 


absent himself from the performance of his 
parliamentary duty; he rejoiced, however, 
that he was yet alive to give his vote against 
80 impolitic, so inglorious a measure as the ac- 
knowledgment of the independency of America; 
~ and declared he would much rather be in bis 
grave than see the lustre of the British throne 
tarnished, the dignity of the empire disgraced, 
the glory of the nation sunk to such a degree 
as it must be, when the dependency of America 
on the sovereignty of Great Britain was given 
up. The earl next adverted to the conduct of 
the court of France, and observed, that at a 
crisis like the present, he would openly speak 
bis sentimenis, although they might turn out 
to he danverous. Asa reason for throwing off 
reserve, he said he did not approve of halting 
between two opinions, when there was no 
middle path; that it was necessary absolutely 
to declare either for peace or war, and when 
the former could not be preserved with honour, 
the latter ought to be declared without hesita- 
tion. Having made this remark, he asked, 
where was the ancient spirit-of the nation, that 
a foreien power was suffered to bargain for that 
commerce which was her natural right, aod 
enter into a treaty with her own subjects, with- 
out instantly resenting itP Could it be possible 
that we were the same people who but sixteen 
years ago were the envy and admiration of all 
the world? Llow were we altered! aod what 
had made the alteration? He feared there was 
something iv the dark, something lurking near 
the throne, which gave motion to administra- 
tion—- something unseen, which caused such 
pusillanimeus, such timid, such dastardly 
councils, What! were we to sit down in an 
iQnoMinious tameness ? to say, take from us 
what you will, but in God’s name let us be at 

eace ?” Were we blinded by despair ? Could 
"we forget that we were Englishmen? Could 
we forvet that the nation had stood the Danish 
irruptions? had stood the irruptions of other 
nativos! had steod the inroads of the Scotch ! 
had stocd the Norman conquests! had stood 
the threatened invasion by the famous Spanish 
Armada, anid the various effurts of the Bourbon 
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contained in those documents wasadmitted, 
because it was not controverted ?.. | 
The noble viscount says, the prayer o 
the proposed Address consists of two parts: 
it recommends that our fleets and armies 
be withdrawn from the towns and coasts of 
the thirteen revolted provinces, and for the 
removal of ministers. I grant it; but, says 
the noble viscount, the first is a very im- 
proper restriction on the royal prerogative. 
His Majesty ought to be left to his own 
determination; it is to be presumed that 
he will act with suitable wisdom and pro- 
priety, in directing and employing the 
force of the state entrusted to his care. 
he second, recommending a removal of 
his ministers, is equally improper, and 


compacts! Why, ther, should we now give 
up all, without endeavouring to prevent our 
losses, without a blow, without an attempt to 
resent the insults offered us? If France and 
Spain were for war, why not try an issue with 
them? If we fell afterwards, we should fall 
decently, and like men. 

Having spoken with some enthusiasm upon 
these points, his lordship said he waged war 
against no set of men, neither did be wish for 
any of their employments: he then reverted to 
the subject of American independency ; and 
after recalling the attention of their lordships to 
the extent and revenue of the estate of the 
crown. of England, when the present King 
came into the possession of it, asked what right 
the Houses of Parliament had to deprive the 
prince of Wales, the bishop of Osnaburgh, and 
the other rising hopes of the beloved royal fa- 
mily, of the inheritance of the thirteen Ameri- 
cau provinces? Sooner than consent to take 
away from any of the heirs of the prifcess 
Sophia, what they had a legat and natural 
right to expect tu possess, he declared he would 
see the prince of Wales, the bishop of Osna- 
burgh, and the rest of the young princes, 
brought down to the committee, and hear. 
them consent to lose their inheritance. The 
earl declared he was exceedingly ill; but as 
long as he could craw! down to that House, 
and had strength to raise himself on his 
crutches, or to lift his band, he would vote 
against the giviow np the dependency of Ame- 
rica on the sovereignty of Great Britain; and 
if no other lord was of opinion with him, he 
would singly protest against the measure. 

With regard to our power to carry on the 
War, or commence a new one with France, 
there were, he said, means, though he knew 
veut what; if, however, be was called upon to 
give his advice, he would give it honestly > 
and though, trom his exceeding ill state of 
health, he feared he had vot abilities enough to 
ensure to the execution of bis measures the 
wished fur success, he would make some 
amends by his sincerity. 
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contains, besides, a charge against minis- 
ters, and recommends condemnation, with- 
out the partics being permitted to be 
heard in their own defence. Now, I to- 
tally differ from the noble viscount, that 
recommending to withdraw the troops im- 
plies any restriction whatever. It only 
relates to a matter of state, and does not, 
in the most remote degree, tend to tie up 
the hands of the sovereign. His Majesty 
may station or send the troops to any part 
of the world he pleases: the advice simply 
relates to the employing them in hostilities 
against the revolted colonies. The noble 
viscount’s argument relative to the remo- 
val of ministers, is no less ill supported: 
he presumes, that removal imports accusa- 
tion; and that ignorance or misfortune 
amounts to criminality. I am sure he 
cannot be serious, because the contrary 
has been the constant language of minis- 
ters and their friends, since the commence- 
ment of the present enquiry. If, then, 
inability or misfortune are not criminal, a 
removal on those grounds cannot import 
accusation, much less condemnation. But, 
iy lords, independent of this, I can see 
nothing in the argument. I will allow, if 
removal amounted to the same thing as a 
pill of pains and penalties, the charge 
should be carefully made and fully proved; 
but is that the case at present? Ministers, 
though they are the king’s servants, are 
likewise the servants of the public. The 
king himself is to be considered in that 
light; he is the first, but he is nevertheless 
no more than the first magistrate. If, 
therefore, parliament. and the people, 
whose servants ministers are, disapprove 
of their conduct, it is the duty, as it ought 
to be the wish of the king, to dismiss them 
from their placesand employments. The 
noble viscount says, that charges should 
be accompanied with proofs. If he wants 
»roofs of incapacity, I believe your lord- 
ships have been amply furnished with them 
in the course of the enguiry. If any more 
are wanting, look to the present perilous 
situation of this country. 

The noble earl who spoke last, for whose 
verson and opinions I entertain the highest 
veneration, thinks, that the interest and 
honour of this country unite in obliging us 
to hazard every thing io securing the de- 
pendency of the colonies ; and, as a ground 
of what we are able to do, reminds us of 
what we have formerly achieved. Not 
one of your lordships has a more grateful 
memory of the services performed for his 
country, by that noble lord, than I have: 
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he raised its glory, reputation, and suc- 
cesses to an height never before expe- 
rienced by any other nation. His lord- 
ship’s name (I beg his pardon for men- 
tioning it) the name of Chatham, will ever 

be dear to Englishmen; but when I grant 
this, I am convinced that the name of 
Chatham is not able to perform impossibi- 
lities ; and that even high and respectable 
as it 1s, I do not think that the present 
state of this country by any means accords 
with what it was when the noble lord was 
called to direct our couficils. Our finances 

were then in a most flourishing state,’ 
through the abilities and indefatigable zeal 

of that truly great man and able financier, 

Mr. Pelham; our fleet was in a most re- 

spectable condition, and under the direc- 

tion of a most able naval officer, and noble 

member of this House (lord Anson). The. 
influence of the crown had not yet got to 

the alarming hciglit it has since arrived at. 

We had, for the most part of the war, but 

France singly to contend with; and when 

Spain took a part against us, France was 

exhausted to the lowest ebb; her navy 

was almost annihilated; and the principal 

part of her colonies in the new world 

wrested from her, and in our possession. 

We had then America for us; we have 

now America against us; instead of Great 

Britain and America against France and 

Spaio, it will now be France, Spain, and 

America against Great Britain. If the 

noble lord had, indeed, pointed out the 

means of supporting ourselves in such an 

unequal contest, I should readily acquiesce 

in his lordship’s sentiments; but as his 

dordship has not only omitted to point out 

the means, but has acknowledged that he 

knows them not, I presume he will excuse 

me, if I adhere to my former opinion. [f 

am as ready as any man, to acknowledge 

and repeat, that the noble earl carried the 

glory of the nation to a higher pitch than 

had been known at any former period; 

but if his lordship were to come in now, 

he would come in under very different 

circumstances. 

My lords, there is not a person prescnt, 
who more sincerely wishes that America 
should remain dependent on this country, 
than Ido. But as I am convinced that it 
is now totally impracticable, I am anxious 
to retain them as allies, because if they 
are not on terms of friendship with us, they 
must necessarily throw themselves into 
the arms of France ; and if we go to war 
with France on account of her late treaty, 
the colonies will look upon themselves 
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bound in honour to assist her. What 
adie Fi of ‘success have we? We have 
ost 11,000 men in the course of the last 
campaign. Our peace establishment is 
between 5 and 6,000 short of its. comple- 
ment. Make this up out of the new corps, 
or send all the new corps to America to 
repair the losses of the last campaign ; is 
there one of your lordships, or a single mi- 
nister present, who-will rise and say, that 
there is the least prospect of supposing, 
that raw undisciplined troops will be able 
to effect what veterans could not? It is 
absurd to expect success, though you had 
no power but America to contend with. 
But if appearances were more favourable, 
how can money be raised? You are now 
obliged to borrow money in the third year 
of a war, ata higher premium than you 


were in the seventh year of the late war, | 


attended with this circumstance too, that 
the loan was then twelve, whereas it is now 
six millions; and-yet, high as the pre- 
mium is, the subscribers are considerable 
losers; so considerable, that an application 
has been talked of to parliament, to in- 
demnify them for their ioaeess 

The noble earl, as a reason for inducing 
your lordships to go to war, talks of the 
Injustice that must follow to the inherent 
rights of the heir apparent and his brother, 
by disposing of their American patrimony. 
I am ready to assist the noble lord, nat in 
endeavouring to recover what I deem now 


totally impracticable (I mean by force of 


arms) but in calling to a severe account, 
those who have been the cause of the loss 
of their inheritance. Much has been said, 
in a former debate, of the provocation 
given by France, on account of her con- 
duct respecting America, to prove, that 
we are compelled to resent it, in the most 
spirited and direct manner. Queen Eliza- 
beth, it is well known, openly abetted the 
revolt of the Spanish Netherlands, in the 
reign of Philip the 2nd, and assisted them 
for a series of years, with men and money. 
Philip, far from resenting it, scarcele 
seemed to take the Jeast notice. Huis 
hands were then sufficiently full; and he 
never looked upon himself bound, either 
in honour or policy, to create more ene- 
mies than he was able to contend with; 
and yet Philip was at that time the most 
owerful prince in Europe. 

The Earl-of Chatham rose to reply, but 
after two or three unsuccessful attempts 
to stand, his lordship fell down in a swoon 
on his seat, and was immediately assisted 
by the duke of Cumberland, and the earls 
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Temple, Stamford, &c. His lordship was 
removed into the Prince’s Chamber, and 
Dr. Brocklesby, who happened to be near, 


immediately attended his lordship.* 


* The following Account of Lord Chatbam’s 
Ilvess in the [Jeuse of Lords, is taken 
by memory from the Conversation of a 
Friend, who was in the House at the 
time, and saw the whole transaction. 
See Seward’s Anecdotes of Distin- . 
guished Persons, vol. 2, p. 383. 


“ Lord Chatham came into the House of 


‘Lords, leaning upos two friends, lapped ap.in 


flannel, pule and emaciated. Within his large 
wig, little more was to be seen than his aqui- 
line nose and his penetrating eye. He looked 
like adying man; yet never was seen a figure 
of more dignity : he appeared like a being of a 
superior species. . | 

‘‘ He rose from his seat with slowness and 
difficulty, leaning on his crutches, and sup- 
ported under each arm by his two friends. 
He took one hand trom his crutch and raised 
it, casting his eyes towards Heaven, and said, 
‘ J thank God that ] have been enabled to come 
here this day—to perform my duty, and to speak 
on a subject which has so deeply snpressed 
my mind. I am old and infirm—hbave one 
fout, ‘more than one foot in the grave--I am 
risen from my bed, to stand up in the cause of 
my country—perbaps never again to speak in 
this House !’—A prophecy too fatally fulfilled ¢. 
6 The purport of his speech is well known. 
The reverence—the attention—the stillness of 
the House was most affecting: if any one bad 
dropped a handkerchief, the noise would have 
been heard. 

« At first-he spoke in a very low and feeble 
tone ; but as he grew warm, his voice rose, 
and was as harmonious as ever ; oratorical and 
affecting, perhaps more than at any former 
period ; both from his own situation, and from 
the importance of the subject on which he 
spoke. He gave the whole history of the 
American war; of all the measures to which 
he had objected ; and all the evils which he 
had prophesied, in consequence of them ;_ add- 
ing at the end of each, ‘ And so it proved !? 

*¢ In one part of his speech he ridiculed the 
apprehension of an invasion, and then recalled 
the remembrance of former invasious. ‘ Of a 
Spanish invasion, of a Frencb invasion, of a 
Dutch invasion, many noble lords may have 
read in history ; and sume lords (looking keenly 
at une who sat near bim) may, perhaps, re- 
member a Scotch invasion.’ 

6 While the duke of Richmond was speak- 
ing, he looked at him witb attention and com- 
posure ; bat when he rose up to answer, his 
strength failed bim, amd he fell backwards. 
He was instantly supported by those who were 
near him, and every oue pressed reund him 
with apxious solicitude. His youngest son, 
the hon. James Pitt (since dead), was particu- 
larly active and clever in assisting his venera~ 
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As soon as the confusion occasioned by 
this public calamity subsided, the duke of 
Richmond rose, and after giving a warm 
testimony to the great political abilities 
and integrity of the noble earl, whose 
illness had caused the interruption of the 
debate, and acquainting their lordships he 
had the pleasure to inform them, that the 
noble ear!’s illness, though violent, he had 
reason to hope was but temporary, and oc- 
casioned by weakness and the excessive 
heat of the House, said he thought it 
would be better to adjourn the debate till 
the next day. The House unanimously 
agreed to it, and accordingly adjourned. 


April 8. The order of the day being 
read for resuming the adjourned debate on 
the State of the Nation, 

_ The Duke of Richmond rose, and hav- 
ing lamented in very warm terms the un- 
lucky accident which had the preceding 
day caused the House so suddenly to rise, 
said he had the pleasure to inform their 
andy that the issue was not likely to 
prove fatal in its consequences, as appear- 
_ ances at first seemed to threaten; for he 
had learned since he came into the House, 
that the noble earl was much better, and 
that he was not without hopes of soon 
seeing his lordship in his place, and in a 
capacity once more to serve his country, 
by the performance of his duty in that 
House. His grace then reminded their 
Jordships, that his motive for resuming the 
subject of yesterday’s debate was mcrely 
to give any of their lordships who might 
desire it, an opportunity of speaking to the 
question. He had himself so fully spoken 
to the several objects which it involved, 
that he should not think of troubling them 
again, unless in reply. The motion itself 
was drawn up so much in detail, that it 
called for very few arguments to support 


ble father, though ¢he youth was not more than 
17 or 18 years of aye. 

‘‘ Lord Chatham was carried to Mr. Ser- 
gent’s house, in Downing-street, where he 
was accommodated with every kind and 
friendly attention, both at this time and ona 
preceding day, when he had attended the 
Hlouse of Lords, some weeks befure. From 
thence be was carricd home to Hayes, and put 
to bed. He never rose again! Therefore his 
death may be properly said to bave happened 
in the House of Lords, in the discharge of his 
great political cuty: a duty which he came, in 
a dying state, to perform ! 

“Such was the glorious end of this great 
man ?? 
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it. On the whole, if any new matter 
should arise which might make his rising 
necessary, he should qo all in his power 
to give their lordships such explanations 
as the matter itself might call for. 

The Earl of Shelburne began with pay- 
ing very high compliments to their lord- 
ships, on the great attention shewn to the 
sable earl (Chatham) who had been taken 
ill the preceding day. He said, their 
conduct upon that melancholy occasion, 
was such as might be naturally expected 
from persons of their nice and generous 
feelings, and was worthy of the highest 
encomiums. It was a mark of respect, as 
well as of humanity, to adjourn the debate ; 
and for his part, looking upon himself to 
be highly interested in an event which so 
nearly concerned the great man alluded 
to, he was greatly obliged to them. He 
confessed, he was auch alarmed on the 
occasion, both on account of his personal 
esteem for the noble earl, and, what was 
of more consequence to their Jordships 
and the nation, the fatal consequence of 
the death of a peer, to whose wisdom, 
abilities, and happy and fortunate exer- 
tion of talents, this country stood so highly 
indebted, and whose assistance would at 
this perilous moment be so much wanting. 
He assured their lordships, that it would 
have been utterly impossible for him to 
have delivered his sentiments on the ques- 
tion before the House at the time, 50 sen- 
sibly was he affected; nor could be have 
yet collected himself sufficiently to speak 
to the subject, if the cause which first pre- 
vented him had not been removed in & 
great measure; the apprehension that the 
noble earl’s illness was likely to prove 
fatal: his apprehensions were in part re- 
moved, thank God, by an appearance of 
the noble earl’s being in a fair way of 
recovery. ; 

His lordship, by way of introduction, 
gave a particular account of his own sen- 
timents respecting America, and of the 
previous steps he took before he finally 
made up his mind on the subject. He 
was resolved to have the noble earl’s op'- 
nion, pure and genuine, unmixed #1 
compliment, or biassed by any personal 
regards. He accordingly forbore to hint 
his own opinion, till after the noble ar 
had fully given and explained lis; | 
was much pleased to find, that it exact y 
coincided with what he had himself deli 
vered in a debate, a few days since in that 
House. He was no less surprised at ip 
matter, than the manner 10 which the 
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noble earl gave his sentiments, considering 
his state of health; so sound in argument, 
so spirited, and at the same time, so replete 
with conviction, that he protested, if he 
had before doubted, he must have come 
away confirmed, or had he differed, must 
have become a convert. This interview 
took place before he last spoke on the 
subject, but he thought it would be un- 

arliamentary and unbecoming the respect 
fe owed their lordships, to trouble them 
with the opinions of persons without doors. 
He acknowledged, it gave him great plea- 
sure to have his opinion confirmed by so 
high an authority ; and he thought it 
proper, before he levee to consider 
the several parts of the question, to make 
this general declaration, that after ma- 
turely considering the question in every 
possible point of view, he was fully con- 
vinced that America was not lost, and that 
@ war was incvitable. If the result of his 
enquiries on both those points had led him 
to adopt a contrary opinion, he would have 
ingenuously recanted, and that in as open 
and explicit a manner as he delivered his 
original sentiments, which he found him- 
self obliged to adhere to. ; 

After passing the highest compliments 
on the abilities, patriotism, and vigour of 
mind of the noble earl, his lordship pro- 
ceeded. He laid it down, as the basis of 
rah thing he was going to offer, what 
fell from him ina former debate, “ That 
the moment Great Britain acknowledged 
the sovereignty or independency of Ame- 
rica, her sun was set; and that he thought 
in his conscience a war with'France was 
unavoidable.” He confessed, he differed 
from the majority of his nearest friends in 
this opinion. He differed from those with 
whom he lived and conversed; with those 
who stood in the firmest bands of intimacy 
and friendship with him. He differed 
from those who lived under the same roof 
with him. He had received private let- 
ters from his acquaintance; from anony- 
- mous correspondents. He had been ad- 
vised, intreated, soothed, admonished. He 

ad been warned of the perilous ground 
he stood on. He had been told, What, 
will you join with the destroyers and be- 
trayers of your country? Will you accept 
of a place, or join an administration who 
have already proved, in such a variety of 
Instances, their wickedness and imbecility? 
Will you trust where you have been al- 
ready betrayed? Will’ you hazard your 
own honour and safety, your reputation, 
nay, the very existence oft this country, to 
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our own Opinion? These, my lords, form 
ut an imperfect picture of the solicita- 
tions, warnings, dissuasives, and motives, 
that have been urged to induce me to 
change my opinion; but they have all 
proved fruitless. I look not to conse- 
quences. I prefer my duty to every other 
consideration. 1 look upon this House as 
my home. I think of nothing which does 
not directly affect me, as one of this au- 
gust body. I know that no honest man, 
who thinks as I do, can lend his counte- 
nance to administration ; but 1 know, too, 
that in this House I am bound to maintain 
whatever is right, independent of every 
other consideration. I have not been con- 
cerned in business for upwards of ten 
years. I know the madness of embarking, 
in some instances, with men whom one does 
or does not know; but still, though no 
other person in this or the other House, or 
within the wide domain of the British em- 
ire, thought with me, I should’ neverthe- 
ess retain my present opinion alone, and 
continue to oppose the sovereignty of 
America. | 
But, my lords, suppose that we were 
willing to allow the claim of independence ; 
that we were ready to sacrifice the most 
essential interests of this country ; are we 
likely to turn our backs upon the laws of 
eternal justice? Are we.to make a sacri- 
fice of national faith? What is to become 
of those unhappy men, who from their 
loyalty, no matter whether right or wrong, 
have lost every thing in defending the 
cause of Great Britain? What will be- 
come of the infant children of the late Mr. 
Penn, the descendants of that great man, 
the proprietcr and legislator of Pensylva- 
nig, to whose abilities, labour and atten- 
tion, America owes the greatest part of 
her present power and opulence? What 
will become of the property belonging to 
a noble viscount in my eye (lord Wey- 
mouth ) ? or of the heirs of the late lord Bal- 
timore? What will become of those men, 
who have been compelled to fly from their 
native country ; and who, if American in- 
dependency should prevail, will be the 
first persons to suffer under American pro- 
scription ; who will be banished for ever 
from their native country, and despoiled 
of their estates and possessions? What ° 
will become of the most useful, and one of 
the most respectable bodies of men in the 
nation, the merchants, particularly those 
of the city of London, who have all alon 
conducted themselves in so candid an 
moderate a manner, and have now nearly 
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two millions of property lying in America? | 
All these several descriptions of men must 
‘be totally ruined, or materially injured. 

My lords, these are but a small part of 
the misfortunes we must feel, and the in- 
justice we must inflict on the innocent and 
helpless: a small part of the disgrace we 
must incur, should America be declared 
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martyr to illness, and scarcely able to 
speak, delivered himself like an able and 
honest man, in the foregoing part of this 
debate. His advice was full of wisdom; 
and plainly contained the sentiments of a 
man, jealous for the honour of his coun- 
try ; eager to preserve the rights of the 
crown in their fullest extent; and anxious 


independent, or should we tamcly put up | to maintain the ancient established cha- 


with the msults offered to us by France. 
Suppose we should declare America inde- 
pendent, are we certain that America will 
stop short in her: pretensions? Though 
the people at large may rest contented, 
are we certain the Congress will? I have 
a high opinion of the Congress, as a deli- 
berative body. I am ready to acknowledge, 
that the views of the people of America 
are limited to a preservation of what they 
deem their own proper rights. What does 
this prove? That it the good sense and 
moderation of the people were to prevail, 
and that power were not employed to im- 
proper uses, nothing but a mere separation 
would be to be dreaded. The history of 
mankind holds another language. ‘The 
conduct of public affairs here at home, has 
recently proved it. A few men, possess- 
ing the power and offices of the state, em- 
ployed that power not in acts of justice or 
sound policy, but in realizing dreams of 
senseless unattainable ambition; they told 
the nation that the sword should never be 
sheathed, till America agreed to uncondi- 
tional submission. Who, then, knows but 
the Congress, when they have attained 
their object of independency, may look 
further ; and having the art of holding out 
false lights to the people, may inspire them 
with expectations of conquest and extent 
of dominion. Should this be the case, the 
remainder of America must fall. I have 
heard it whispered, as being a subject of 
the petty negociations, carried on by our 
phantoms of ministers, that St. John’s and 
Cdpe Breton have been already demanded 
by American agents. Should this prove 
true, away goes the fishery and 20,000 
seamen. After this will follow the West 
India islands, and in process of time, Ire- 
land itself; so that we should not have a 
single foot of land, beyond the limits of 
this island. 

The noble duke who has taken such in- 
defatigable pains in the course of this en- 
quiry, and to whom the nation stands so 
highly indebted, differs very much from 
the noble earl, and from those sentiments 
which I again avow to be mine. . For my 
part, I think the noble earl, though a 
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racter of the nation, by instantly repelling 
the insult offered by the court of France. 
The noble duke wisies. in order to avoid 
the hazard and expence of a foreign war, 
that America were declared independent. 
He agrees with the noble earl, that the in- 
sult is great; but he thinks, that the pre- 
sent state of the nation renders it not ad- 
visable to seek redress for this insult. 
His grace has observed, that the noble 
earl said, there were means, but he knew 
not what. I am precisely of the same way 
of thinking with the noble earl. I know 
there are means, but I do not pretend 
specifically to point them out. It was not 
the proper business of the noble earl to 
enter into the detail of them. His lord- 
ship would require that at other hands; 
he would call to one man for an army ; to 
another for a fleet; he would look for 
money from the people; and he would 
employ the means, thus drawn from their 
different channels, effectually. The noble 
earl, when called to the head of affairs, 
during the late war, found the nation in @ 
state of despondency. It did not, how- 
ever, long remain go. France soon felt © 
that we had the means, and that we knew 
how to use them. Religion and freedom 
will always inspire the inhabitants of this 
kingdom with an ardour, and courage, and 
perseverance, that will lead them to vic- 
tory, when those are properly directed. 
It is the business of a minister, to put the 
proper springs in motion ; to call forth the 
spirit of the people, to induce them to 
open their purses, to create a confidence 
in his measures; to unite the hand and 
purse, to warm the heart, and convince 
the understanding. With such means, 
war need not be feared, nor its event 
dreaded ; and I will maintain, that accom- 
panied with such circumstances, an imme- 
diate declaration of war would be both 
the wisest as well as most honourable step 
we could take; and the most likely to 

reserve peace, and of obtaining America. 

his, my lords, may appear paradoxical ; 
but I shall nevertheless continue to think, 
that war can only lead us to a safe and 
honoyrable peace, and to the recovery of 
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American The noble duke’s reply of | pended; not spent in private jobs; not 
yesterday, to what fell from the noble | wasted, in maintaining a set of servile de- 
earl, was founded principally upon that | pendents, or corrupting the representa- 
expression of his lordship, which I have | tives of the people in parliament. Let 
just alluded to, ‘* That there were means | every operation of government be ag 
for this country to go to war with France, | open as day-light ; and then any loan the 
though he knew not what.” This expres- | service of the state may require, will, I 
sion, the noble duke misinterpreted, and | venture to promise, be easily obtained. I 
asked how the noble earl could talk of the { have a great esteem for several individuals 
policy of going to war, when in the same | in France; but though the people of this 
instant, he acknowledged he knew not the } country are much degenerated from what 
means? The expression, my lords, I think, | they were, I would have the noble duke 
is exceedingly defensible. It was a mere | consider the sort of people we shall have 
mode of speaking. It was not the place, | to contend with, infinitely more degene- 
por was it necessary, that the noble earl | rated than us, should a war ensue. Men 
should explain, in the hurry of debate, } who have lost all that love of glory, mi- 
nor disclose plans more proper to be con- | litary prowess,. and superior discipline, 
sidered elsewhere. Possibly, the noble | which was known to prevail during the 
duke would not rest contented with ge- | reign of Louis the 14th; I profess, I be- 
neral assertions; he would call for more | lieve such is the spirit of our very women, 
substantial proofs. He would ask, where | that if the combat were left to them alone, 
are the men, where is the money? I an- | they, would be equal to the task of driving 
swer his grace, I see the bar full of men, | the French out of this kingdom, should 
there are three or four hundred now in | they attempt to invade us. 
this House. The streets of London are| The present ministry have been the 
full ef men. I see men every day pass in | ruin as well as disgrace of this country. 
crowds on the Bath road, which was one | They trifle, they negociate, they patch 
continued street almost, abounding with | up; and the whole of their evasions and 
assengers, horses and carriages, till the { tricks is but a patch-work, formed of 
te distresscs thinned it. Look round | shreds of pitiful expedicnts. The whole 
you on every side, and see what a scene | of their conduct, since the shameful trans- 
of population and opulency presents it- | action about Falkland’s island, has been 
self. Look into Hyde-Park, St. James’s- | entirely in this way. If other men were 
street. Look into the city, there is money | at the helm, France dared not act in this 
enough there. Perhaps the noble duke | manner; her ministers know it. Ver- 
will say, though there is money enough | gennes, one of the ablest men in France, 
there, the minister could not, notwitn- | has said as much: I have it from the best 
standing all the plenty, obtain the late} authority. He has ludicrously compli- 
Joan, but on very disadvantageous terms. | mented them on account of their political 
Let the noble duke consider, there is an | sagacity. He acknowledges their ways to 
essential difference between having moncy, | be past finding out. He says, no man can 
and lending it. The monied men, and I | tell the next thing they mean to do; and 
think very wisely, have no confidence in { he, or some other of the French cabinet, | 
the present administration, they will not | has said, whilst the present ministers stay 
trust their money in such hands. No { in, France has too much good sense to go 
honest or intelligent men would; and |to war. This country should have long 
whoever did, not only did a foolish thing, | since determined for peace or war. I have: 
but actually did their country a disservice. | heard much of invasions, but I know 
Let the present blundering set of minis- | France and Spain both to be vulnerable 
ters resign: let honest and capable men | in many places. But four years since, a 
fill their places. Men capable of giving | revolt might have been easily fomented in 
spirit and ss Sl to the operations of go- | Brittany; the inhabitants were ripe for in- 
vernment. Let the present paltry prac- | surrection, Much is said of the disposi- 
tices of petty private negociations be | tion and compact figare of France. I be- 
given up. Let every thread of the secret | lieve they are far from being so united, as 
system be cut, and all those little low | some persons would persuade us. Spain, 
schemes of crafty lawyers, devised by | in many respects, ia equally vulnerable. I 
them to sooth their own vanity, be aban- | know a particular part of that kingdom,, 
doned. Letthe pattie be conyinced, that | which I shall not now name, where she 
their money is honestly and fairly ex- | might be easily and successfully attacked. 
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France, in the early stages of our dis- 
ute with America, ought to have been 
ought to declare herself openly and di- 
rectly. Ministers were told, day after day, 
that France would interfere; France did 
interfere; ministers were told of the fact, 
till the noble lords on this side of the 
House were tired. Every species of apo- 
logy was resorted to; and at length, when 
hard pressed, the minister of the day rose, 
and gravely assured your lordships, that 
he had received the most satisfactory and 
friendly assurances from the court of 
France. Ministers were hlind, or pre- 
tended to be blind; they acted like traitors 
or ideots. Instead of immediately com- 
pelling France to desist, they presented 
remonstrances of the most mild and hu- 
miliating tenor, and bullied the United 
Provinces, their only friends. In the true 
spirit of their whole conduct, they crouched 
to their enemies, their natural and power- 
ful enemies; and basely bullied and in- 
sulted their less powerful friends. 

‘ The very worst state a nation can pos- 
sibly fall into is that of despondency, as 
where it gets root to any great. degree, it 
seldom fails to terminate in ruin. The 
history of Europe exhibits numberless in- 
stances of its fatal effects, and Great Bri- 
tain ought now to avoid it as its bane, for, 
{ profess I do not perceive any real cause to 
despond. It is true, danger is at hand; 
but there is nothing new in that. If we 
have never been exactly so circumstanced, 
we have frequently been in similar situa- 
tions, and have always surmounted them, 
often with glory, but always with success 
on our part, and with more or less degree 
of disgraee on that of our enemies. We 
had.the means to repel invasions, and de- 
fend ourselves in every part of our vast 
extended dominions. Common sense, 
founded in uniform experience, directs us 
to adopt vigorous and decisive measures ; 
measures that may convince our enemies, 
that the ancient spirit of the nation is 
roused; that England is not only deter- 
mined to bid defiance to all those who 
dare insult her, but to follow it, to shew 
that she still continues the same, with an 
instant proof of her ability, and a deter- 
mined resolution to procure atonement for 
the injurious insult she has received. Not 
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earl, so often alluded to by me since I rose, 
who wiscly observed, that there was no 
halting between two opinions; that there 
was no middle path which could be trod 
with honour or safety. And surely your 
lordships cannot but agree with me, that 
none but the most pusillanimous admini- 
stration that ever held the reins of govern- 
ment would think of temporizing with the 
court of France, and by Kittle underhand 
communications, and private epistolary 
negociations, endeavour, in order to keep 
their places, to explain away the honour of 
the kingdom, and sacrifice at the same 
time its most essential interests, when the 
conduct of the King’s ministers ought to 
be direct, spirited, and decisive; and be 
distinguished by, acts, not by words; by 
measures of force, not by the language of 
concession. 

As to the measures recommended by 
the motion, so far as they stand uncon- 
nected with the two great points to which 


| Ihave been speaking, I verily believe the 


facts enumerated in it are strictly true, 
and fully established, according to the 
usual mode of parliamentary proof, and 
that the censure of the ministry conveyed 
in the conclusion is most amply merited. 
I agree, therefore, heartily, my lords, in 
both points; and only wish to have it con- 
sidered, that I do not accede to the latter 
with a view to obtain the place of any one 
lord in administration. It is dangerous to 
succeed some men in office. The Dutch 
pulled down the house of the great De 
Ruyter, who had so ably served them in 
his profession, as a seaman, before they 
attacked any other; and that great states- 
man De Witt, who had acted as their sa- 
viour, was torn limb from limb by an ig- 
norant and enraged mob, as a reward for 
his services; on which occasion he gave 
the most exalted proof of his innocent and 
firm mind, by not seeming to feel the tor- 
tures inflicted on him by his savage 
murderers, but continued to repeat the 
celebrated ode of Horace, beginning with 
the words, ‘* Justum ac tenacem propositt- 
virum,”? &c. while he was going to exe- 
cution. 

We now feel the effects of the worst 
species of bad government ; money i8 
scarce for want of a confidence in ministers. 


to go to war, and to acknowledge the in- _ Great quantities of coin and bullion have 


dependency of America, my lords, would | 


been sent to America; the people that 


be to ratify the treaty between France and , have money, either hoard it, or are afraid 
America, and to render what was in itself | to part with it, The money is in the na- 


an unnatural compact, a natural one. 


I| tion, but a spirit of distrust prevails. 


heartily unite. in opinion with the noble | People are, to be sure, much -divided in 
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their opinions as to the measures proper 
to be pursued : but there is only one opi- 
nion entertained of the present ministers ; 
they are held in almost universal con- 
tempt, if not detestation. The city of 
London, which, to its honour, has con- 
ducted itself sv judiciously throughout this 
business, contains persons of both descrip- 
tions. I do not deal in little, private 
letters, or secret intelligence. I despise 
every kind of importance drawn from such 
resources ; but two particulars lately came 
to my knowledge (not, I do assure your 
lordships, of my own seeking) which will 
shew the different dispositions I have been 
describing. One was, an intended opera- 
tion on our stocks, which would shake 
public credit to its lowest foundations, and 
reduce the value of stocks at least 6 per 
cent. The other was, for a spirited at- 
tack upon a part of the territories of the 
crown of France, which if made must prove 
successful. 

When the noble duke, my lords, asks 
for the means, I answer him, that great 
things may be done, by opulent and spi- 
rited individuals. There was a time in 
which, if possible, this nation stood in a 
more perilous situation than even it stands 
in at present, and yet it was saved by the 
public spirit of the city of London, and 
the happy exertions of a few patriotic in- 
dividuals. The period I mean was, when 
Spain threatened to invade us in the latter 
end of the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
Spain was to have borrowed a large sum 
of money, In 1585, to victual her fleet, from 
the bank of Genoa. Sir Thomas Gresham 
heard of this, and managed matters so 
dexterously, as to borrow this very money, 
I think 40,000/. by which means the Spa- 
niards were obliged to defer their project 
for that year; so that when the Armada 
put to sea, this country was in a state of 
pee and the event is too well 

own to repeat. Thus, by the zeal and 
good sense of a few opulent merchants, 
among whom sir Thomas Gresham took 
the lead, this country was preserved from 
the yoke of the Spanish tyranny, or from 
being reduced to a Spanish province. 

The noble duke asks, what can one 
man do, be his talents ever so great? I 
will remind his grace what one man did 
do, in the very affair to which I have 
been alluding: the commander of our fleet 
fought the Spanish armada, contrary to 
his positive instructions, and defeated it. 
I will tell his lordship what. one man did 

on a more recent occasion: Prince 
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Ferdinand of Brunswick, with 40,000 men, 
beat the French with 100,000; and, by 
his amazing military talents, kept the 
whole land Rice of France engaged, while 
we were making conquests of their colo- 
nies and dependencies in every quarter 
of the globe. Prince Ferdioand was but 
one man, but then he was one of those 
men, who are very extraordinary persons, 
and who would, if occcasion made it ne- 
cessary, be of most essential service to 
this country. And if a war should be the 
consequence of the present misunder- 
standing, which I think it must, I know no 
man more fit to call to the head of our 
army than that illustrious prince. I am 
panes it is not the characteristic of an 
nglish general officer to be jealous. I 
know there are many able general officers 
in my eye, but I know, too, they are too 
generous, too noble minded, too- much at- 
tached to their country, to let their own 
personal pretensions stand between such 
an appointment, and the national interest 
and preservation. <A noblelord, for whose 
military character I have a very high opi- 
nion, and who has been. lately, I under- 
stand, called to the head of his profession, 
only Amherst) will, I trust, excuse me. 
do not recommend the present appoint- 
ment to take off from his merit : I know it; 
it is universally acknowledged by his coun- 
try; but his own modesty would urge him 
to agree with me in the propriety of the 
hint I have now thrown out. . 
‘My lords, I say, one man can achieve 
great things, if he possesses the confi- 
dence of the people, and by that hold 
can call forth that spirit which has always 
proved victorious when properly and judi- 
ciously directed. What was the state of 
Holland in the celebrated year 1672, when 
obliged to fight against France and Eng- 
land united? The United Provinces were 
then precisely in the state of despondency 
that Britain is now: add to this, that her 
troops and fleets were undisciplined and 
spiritless. The two brothers, Andrew and 
Cornelius De Witt, endeavoured all the 
could to rouze them to a sense of their 
situation. One of them turned admiral 
himself, and fought the enemy, but no- 
thing would do; the people were dege- 
nerate; all military discipline, regula- 
tion, and subordination, were at an end. 
Burghers and burghers’ sons were placed 
in the highest and most important com- 
mands: nay, so far had this evil spread, 
that military and naval officers employed 
substitutes! In fine, the people were se 
[3 x] 
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immersed in sloth, corruption, and so 
overwhelmed with despondency, that 12 
or 13 straggling soldiers wculd have pos- 
sessed themselves of a very strong fort, 
which led to the capital, if a servant 
woman had not braved the danger alone, 
and timely pulled up the draw-bridge. 
What was the consequence of all this? 
The only two virtuous men in the republic, 
the two De Witts, were sacrificed to the 
ill-founded prejudices of an enraged po- 
deg The people grew desperate. Offers 

ad been made to Louis 14, their con- 
oe then the most potent prince in 

urope, and aided by England, to give up 


every thing, but just to retain the name of 


sovereignty. Itwas refused by that haughty 
monarch with contempt. This rouzed the 
people to act as one man. Their supine- 
hess was no more; rouzed from their po- 
litical lethargy, every man became asallor 
or a soldier; and the event corresponded 
with the means employed. Charles the 
| 2nd saw his errar. He was detached from 
so unnatural an alliance. Holland once 
More recovered its freedom, and, in a very 
few years after, was able to vie with the 
first powers in Europe. It was the high, 
political knowledge of the De Witts that 
proved the cause of their unhappy fate; 
as statesmen, they could never be per- 
suaded that Charles the 2nd would have 
been so great a madman or ideot as to 
have joined France in forming a system 
of power which must have ultimately ended 
in the destruction or conquest of his own 
kingdoms. De Witt’s observation, who 
was the wisest and ablest statesman in 
Europe, when he heard Charles had ac- 
ceded to the treaty with France, so evi- 
dently repugnant to the interests of his 
crown and people, was, that “no man 
could possibly pretend even to guess at 
the extent of folly.” I confess the ob- 
servation has made a deep impression 
on my memory. I have often revolved it 
in my mind; and I think the period is 
now arrived, when it may be applied with 
the strictest justice. It points directly to 
the conduct of the present members in 
- administration, who seem determined to 
push their folly farther than any men in 
office had ever done before. Indeed, it 
may, by some of their advocates, be urged 
in their favour, as tending to mislead our 
enemies ; for I have heard more than once, 
that the principal difficulty with the French 
cabinet has been to explain by system, 
what has hitherto remained inexplicable, 
the conduct of the British administration ; 
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who are represented at Versailles, as men 
so mutable, various, and so contradictory 
in their measures, that the last was of 
such a nature, that no man, unless pos- 
sessed of the spirit of divination, could 
tell what the next would be. | 


My lords, our ministers, if they deserve 


that name, seem in a state of stupefaction. 
They see ruin approaching, an 
one measure to prevent, or even arrest its 
progress. They neither prepare for peace 
nor war. They know, they must 
that an invasion is intended. 
repeated advices, within these three weeks, 
that the coasts of Brittany and Normandy 
are lined with troops. Th 

son who has lately left that country, with 
whom I converse, who has not assured me 
of the fact. What is the nominal minister ? 


take no 


now, 


I have had 


ere 1s not a per- 


The servus servi. What are those who act 
with and in subordination to him ? The 


servi servorum of this phantom of power 


and mock importance. What has their 
employers desired them to say? That the 
court of Spain will not join France. The 
arrival of a courier from Madrid is an- 
nounced! These are the joyful tidings ; 
the stocks rise one per cent. till the pitiful 
trick is detected, and they fall to their 
former price. Then again it is whispered, 
we are to have no war. It cannot be, say 
the whisperers, if America is declared in- . 
dependent. Here again is another subter- 
fuge. Were I to resort to conjecture, I 
should be apt to suspect the latter to be 
the case. Ministers here are silent; they 
will not speak, or they know nothing. The 
minister in the, other House has lost all 
credit, even with his greatest friends and 
admirers. He is never of the same opi- 
nion two days running, or even twice in 
the same debate. No man, in or out of 
the House, pays the least attention to 
what he says. He says any thing, and of 
course says nothing. ‘ I would not take 
the ghost’s word for a ducat,” is an ex- 

ression extremely applicable tohim. But 
It is not even their tricks, evasions, and 
successive contradictions, that so much 
surprize me, as their total inattention to 
national security. Do they know the 
length of coast that is to be defended ? 
That Plymouth, which is almost insulated, 
will require 10,000 men for its defence ; 
Portsmouth as many more; Chatham 
and the county of Kent an equal nam- 
ber? Are ministers ignorant, that if the 
French should make good a landing, 
that there is not a single post from the 
water-side to the metropolis but one, and 


1415] 
that in she neighbourhood of some houses 
that I should be sorry to see disturbed. 
[Supposed to mean the royal palaces.} 
Do ministers know, that a chain of posts 
should be kept upfrom Lendonto Harwich? 
Then Newcastle, a place ef the first-rate 
importance, lies exposed. It is 300 miles 
of; and, to properly secure it, and the 
eastern coast, a chain of posts and com- 
mupication should be kept up between 
Harwich again and Newcastle. New- 
cagtle should be paid particular attention 
tp, and strictly guarded. France knows 
the importance of that town and its neigh- 
bourhoed es well as we.do ourselves, It 
may possibly be urged, that by these pub- 
lic convnunications, I may be throwing 
out hints to the enemy, and instructing 
them where to land. Were the French 
ignerant of these particulars, the objection 
might be plausibly made. 1 am certain of 
the contrary; the French do not stand in 
need of such information. These hints 
are intended for ministers, to inform them 
of what I have every reason to believe 
they are totally unacquainted with and 
unprepared for. The ministers of Great 
Britain, 1 believe, are ignorant of these 
perticulars ; the ministers of France, 1 dm 
thoroughly persuaded, are not. I would 
ask a noble duke over the way (duke of 
Argyll) if Seotland is in a proper state of 
defence; or if it bas either men or money 
to put it in such a stete?. I believe the 
noble duke will hardly reply in the affir- 
mative. The truth is, administration have 
lest all credit with the people. The mi- 
litia are ordered out; some of them are 
already embodied ; yet, such is the cha- 
racter of the finance minister with the peo- 
ple, that he is afraid to apply to them for 
money to pay the militia, either from the 
total ey of procuring it, or 
being obliged to give so high a premium 
as would sufficiently point out the absolute 
hecessity of removing him from his pre- 
sent ejtuation, 

In this state of despondency, had I an 
dppartupity of advising his Majesty, I 
would advise him to try what could be 
done with the Whigs. Scotland and Man- 
cheater have been tried sufficiently already. 
The Teries have been applied to, and con- 
fided in. I do not approve of exclusive 
distinctions in times of difficulty and dan- 
ger, nor at any time, much less at such 
seasons a4 the present, when even the very 
existence of the nation seems to be rather 
hazarded, sooner than apply to, or even 
recelve assistance from some of its best 
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frieads. I would advise ministers to aban- 

don all party proscription, and write to the | 
country coatleniea of weight and fortune 

in the several counties, though they should 
have the misfortune te be Whigs. State’ 
te them the real situation of public affairs, 

demand their assistance where it may be 

necessary. Offer those honours and ad- 

vantages which it is in your power to be- 
stow. Combine and connect every party 

and description of men. Leave a way 

open for every man to enter, and every ~ 
man will enter and co-operate in the sup- 
port of government. <A noble Jord near 
me, I will take the liberty to mention hig, 
name, the earl of Effingham, whose zeal 
and unwearied attention to the interests of 
his country have secured him the venera- 
tion and esteem of all ranks of people, has, 
I am told, offered his services, in person, 
to the sovereign. I know no more than 
what the newspapers, or common conver- 
sation inform me of; but I am told, he was 
looked on coolly, and that some others 
have nearly steod in the same predica- 
ment. If it be so, I am sorry for it; and 
am certain, such a,conduct must have pro- 
ceeded from weak, if not evil advice. I 
imagined, that his own personal merit, his 
disinterested conduct, would have secured 
him a different kind of reception. I was. 
led to hope, that his name, the highly re- 
spected name of Howard, and hia descent 
from that great hero, the first of his immedi- 
ate family, lord Howard of Effingham, who 
destroyed the Spanish armada in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, would have drawn a. 
degree of respect and attention due to such 
pretensions. | 

The noble duke thinks the surest way 

to secure the friendship, if not dependence 
of America, will be to relinquish it for the 
te The noble duke will excuse me, 
or thinking it a most extraordinary mode 
of securing a sceptre, to resign it. Power 
and deminion are too flattering in their na- 
ture, to be either parted with, or returned 
oa such terms. In my opinion, you would 
only arm America with a weapon you will 
never again be able to get possession of; 
it would prove a poignard, to wound this: 
country, which you could never again, by 
your greatest efforts, be able to recover 
from her grasp. ‘The proposition puts me 
in mind of a passage in a modern comedy, 
between a duke andasharper: the former 
is supposed to give the latter 20 guineas ; 
the sharper returns 21; so this kind of 
exchange increasing on both sides, conti- 
nues for some time, till the sharper at 
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length runs away with the whole. Such a 
scheme, my lords, was a very proper sub- 
. ject for a play or a farce, as a caution to 
young people not to play, or warn them 
Not to play with strangers; but it would 
be grossly ludicrous, if it was to be adopted 
in a system of politics, which was to de- 
termine the interests, if not the fate, of a 
great kingdom. Who ever yet heard of 
borrowing or lending a diadem? The idea 
is absurd; the plan is idle and imprac- 
ticable. 

The conduct of this country, respecting 
Holland, has often been introduced into 
debate on this subject, particularly by the 
noble duke; and inferences have been 
drawn from it, to prove the propriety of 
forbearing to resent the insult offered to 
‘us by France. 1 do not mean the last pe- 
riod of Dutch history alluded to; I mean 
the conduct of queen Elizabeth, relative 
to the frequent apologies, and the seeming 
good understanding which subsisted be- 
tween England and Spain, while Elizabeth 
was publicly supporting the Dutch in their 
revolt. In answer to this, I shall just re- 
mind his grace, that though war was not 
actually declared, the assistance given to 
the revolted subjects was equal on both 
sides; for while England was fomenting 
disturbances in the Netherlands, Spain was 
doing the same in Ireland, and actually 
invaded that kingdom with a very consi- 
derable naval and military force. 

The facts which introduce the present 
motion have, in my opinion, been suffi- 
ciently proved, and contain matter not of 
a dangerous nature, unless your lordships 
should be persuaded to believe the most 
improbable of all absurdities, that the in- 
formation which came out in the course 
of the enquiry, was not known to France. 
The same objection would have Jain against 
a great part of what fell from me this day ; 
but it is to the last degree farcical. The 
French know the ground, posts and pas- 
sages between London and the sea coasts, 
I will not say better, but at least as well as 
the most experienced of our own generals. 
The French are equally well informed as 
to the state of our army and navy. In- 
deed, I believe I need not hesitate to'say, 
much better than we are. But now I am 
_ up, I cannot help taking notice of a matter 
which astonished me, and which came out 
in proof. I confess I looked with amaze- 
ment at the confidence and insolence of 
the first lord of the Admiralty. When a 
war was threatened with France, and a 


noble duke (of Bolton) reminded his lord- 
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ship of his boastings, and how far short the 
fleet was of being in a state of defence; 
his lordship said, ‘“* To be sure the fleet 
was not as well manned as he could wish. 
He could not help it; he had done every 
thing in his power ; but it was impossible 
to remedy the evil, as America retained in 
their service above 20,000 of those sea- 
men, which in former wars we used to 
have to man our pavy.”” Good God! is it 

ossible to bear such evasions? Shall it be 
in the power of men in high offices to al- 
lure the natiun into measures of the most 
perilous nature; to encourage it from time 
to time, to proceed upon previous engage- 
ments; and when the instant comes that 
the nation is just at the eve of being 
plunged into a war, the event of which 
may determine its existence; shall the 
same men be so daring, to endeavour to 
shift the responsibility off their own shoul- 
ders, and tell you that they acted minis- 
terially, under the wing of the public coun- 
sels, and are not answerable for conse- 
quences? It is not the business of this 
House to call such mento account. That 
is the duty of the other House. But what 
is the other House? Can public justice 
ever be procured through so foul and cor- 
rupt achannel? Is it possible to obtain 
justice, while that House is under the im- 
mediate controul, and at the devotion of 
the minister? Can impeachments be ex- 
pected to come from pensioners, contrac- 
tors, and the whole tribe of needy depen- 
dants? Let us but recollect what passed 
here the other day, when on an inquiry 
into the shameful jobs respecting the con- 
tract for transports, the ministers sent the 
very contractors, clerks and dependants to 
insult this House with made-up tales to 
cover their own corruptions and iniquities. 
Before this country or its constitution is 
recovered, that corrupt House must be 
new modelled. It is at present the source 
of all corruptions and misfortunes ; and if 
all other means should fail, the people will 
probably rise, and ash their corrupt and 
venal representatives from their seats. I 
shall never submit to the doctrines I have 
heard this day from the woolsack, that 
the other House are the only represen- 
tatives and guardians of the people's 
rights. I boldly maintain thecontrary. I 
say this House are equally the representa- 
tives of the people. They hold the ba- 
lance ; and if they should perceive two of 
the branches of. the legislature unite in 
oppressing and enslaving the people, 1¢ 1s 
their duty to interpose to prevent it. 
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- The noble and learned lord on the wool- 
sack, in the debate which opened the bu- 
siness of this day, asserted, that your lord- 
ships were incompetent to make any al- 
teration in a Money Bull, or a Bill of Supply. 
I should be glad to see the matter rly 
and fully discussed, and the subject 
brought forward and argued upon prece- 
dent, as well as all its colliterat relations. 
I should be pleased to see the question 
fairly committed, were it for no other 
reason but to hear the sleek, smooth con- 
tractors from the other House of Parlia- 
ment, come to that bar and declare, that 
they, and they only, could frame a Money 
Bill; and they, and they only, could dis- 
po of the property of the peers of Great 

ritain, ‘Perhaps some arguments more 
plausible than those I heard this day come 
from the woolsack, to shew that the Com- 
mons have an uncontroulable, unqualified 
right to bind your lordships’ property, may 
be urged by them.. At present, however, 
I beg leave to differ from the sentiments 
delivered by the noble and learned lord ; 
for until the claim, after a solemn dis- 
cussion of this House, is openly and di- 
rectly relinquished, I shall continue to be 
of opinion, that your lordships have a right 
to alter, ep or reject a Money Bill; 
and to prevent an improper or oppressive 
‘tax being laid on the people and your- 
selves: and I trust, that if such a doctrine 
should come to be ever pressed or tena- 
ciously maintained by the other House, 
that this inherent right of controul will 
never be abandoned by your lordships. 

I so far agree with the noble viscount 
(Weymouth) that the Address consists of 
two parts, to withdraw the troops, and for 
the removal of ministers. If the first is 
meant to lead to the independence of Ame- 
rica, I shall certainly be against it. I re- 
peat what I before urged so strongly, that 
the dependence of America should never 
be given up. As to men, I shall ever pre- 
fer measures to men. 1 agree with the 
noble earl (of Chatham) in his opinion. 
I wish for no man’s place or employment ; 
yet 1 can never accede to the argument of 
the noble viscount, that to dismiss the 
present minjstry, would be pousning or 
censuring them without proof. Is not our 
present situation, a full proof of the wick- 
edness and imbecility of administration ? 
Have not they done every thing to amuse 
parliament, to deceive, to mislead them ; 
and do they not yet endeavour to cling to 
their places? Have not they planned a 
commission, armed with certain powers, to 
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treat on certain terms? Do not they know 
beforehand that this commission must mis- 
carry? Is not America previously told to 
insist on independence? Are not ministry 
and their friends silent; and preparing to 
surrender the sovereignty and glory of this 
country? Where are the high tokens of 
approbation gone, which I heard echoed 
from every courtly corner of this House, 
the last day I took the liberty to deliver 
my thoughts on the present subject? A 
solemn stillness pervades these benches, 
which on the last day resounded with 
marks of the highest approbation. There 
are many other reasons, my lords, which 
serve to convince me, that declaring Ame- 
rica independent would be rash and im- 
politic. e thirteen united states form 
at present a republic in the strictest sense 
of the word. It is a fact, confirmed by 
long experience, that republican states 
are always averse to war. If they should, 
as I fear they will, from thei present 
temper and former provocations, reject 
the offers we are about to propose to them, 
they will, from the very nature of their 
government, insensibly, by degrees, bend 
towards peace. In that view, my advice 
would be, to let them alone, and they will 
in time, even from motives of convenience 
and interest, return to an alliance with 
this country. They will naturally cultivate 
commerce and the arts of peace ; they will 
be desirous to bind and heal those wounds 
which are bleeding from the ravages of 
war ; and they will discover, as soon as 
the heats and resentments which it has oc- 
casioned have subsided, the danger as well 
as impolicy of their treaty with France, 
which, if obstinately adhered to, might 
prove their own destruction, no less than 
that of the mother country. 

My lords, whatever the strength and 
resources of this country may be, they can 
never be happily or effectually employed, 
without a thorough reformation in the 
executive government and the people at 
large. A reform of manners, both public 
and private; of the other House in parti- 
cular, who at present, I do not hesitate to 
pronounce, the servile followers of the 
minister ; ready to obey every mandate he 
thinks proper to issue; totally immersed 
in the deepest and dirtiest ways of cor- 
ruption; and lost to every sense of their 
own duty and constitutional importance in 
the state. Though 1 have strong expec- 
tations that America is not finally lost, 
but rather believe it will once more return 
to its connection with this courtry, | have 
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no hopes from the commission now going 
out, nor the acts on which it is founded. 
In my opinion, the commissioners will re- 
turn to Europe as they will leave it, ve in- 
Jecta, and that the whole scheme will turn 
out as it was really designed, nothing but 
a mere pitiful plan of the present ministry, 
to amuse the nation, and prolong for a few 
months their ministerial existence—or by 
gaining time, attempt either to divide the 
colonies, in hopes to carry into execution 
their original design of enslaving them, 
or if that should. miscarry, endeavour to 
continue their own power, by at length 
making a formal surrender of America, on 
account of its recovery, either by force or 
treaty, being no longer practicable. It is 
not yet, my lords, toolate. The first step 
I would advise, is to do America ample 
justice; to convince the people of that 
. country that we were sincere, that we were 
in earnest; that we wished to come to an 
undisguised reconciliation, framed on the 
most comprehensive bottom, and built on 
the most solid and permanent foundation. 
To secure their liberties beyond the power 
of former or recent claims. Such a plan, 
my lords, ought to be prevalent, and ex- 
tend its influcnce through every depen- 
dency of the British empire, to the East 
and West Indies, Ireland, &c. which would 
render London what it ought to be, the 
metropolis of Ireland, Asia, and America. 
Undoubtedly, my lords, in respect of Ame- 
fica, such a scheme would for a time 
meet with a strong opposition. There are 
doubtless several in that country who have 
thken a part in the contest, and who from 
ambitious views of wealth, honour, and 
aggrandizement, would oppose it; and 
would set their preachers and orators to 
work, to persuade the people of the ad- 
vantages of being independent; but the 
bulk of the people, if we acted candidly, 
judiciously, and direct, I am persuaded, 
would be easily brought to a reconcilia- 
tion, a matter I fear, for many strong rea- 


sons, which can never be effected by the: 


present ministry; the system by which 
they are upheld, and the terms on which 
they hold their appointments, being totally 
incompatible with the frame and spirit of 
this government, These dangerous com- 
binations of men, linked together for 
counteracting the designs of the constitu- 
tion; for vesting an unnatural power in 
the hands of the crown, in order to employ 
it to their own personal purposes, and 
thereby setting up a distinct interest from 
that of the people. All these dark and 
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crooked purposes must be abandoned be- 


fore we can expect to succeed in any 


measure pacific or hostile. Every thing 
must miscarry 60 Jong as this plan is ad- 
hered to. This government will never get 
clear of the various difficulties which 
on every side, unless the system of clerks 
be annihilated; till the court scribbiers 
are silenced or dismissed from the highest 
to the lowest; from the querist, employed 
to write down and vilify general Howe, 
down to the lowest mercenary scribbler of 
the day; till the lawyers and commission- 
ers are sent to their professions, offices, 
and desks, and, till every low, petty, 
under-hand part of the present paltry 
court system is entirely abolished. 
Besides the impolicy of declaring Ame- 
rica independent, my lords, I pertectiy 
agree with the noble earl, who, ia a few 
words yesterday, though pressed down 
with infirmity, spoke with so much dig- 
nity and wisdom, there would be @ gross 
injustice in such a declaration, not only 
with respect to the heir apparent to the 
crown, the duke of Qsnaburgh, and the 
several descendants of the princess Sophia 
and her heirs, being Protestants, but to se- 
veral families, the natives of this country, 
who once possessed great landed proper- 
ties in the colonies. I took the liberty to 
oint out a few of those soon after I rose; 
But if I were to enter into particulars, and 
were to have full information upon the 
subject; the consequences of a separative, 
and the confiscations which it would be pro- 
ductive of, I am confident, would ee to 
your lordships most deplorable. Though 
{ desire no man’s place nor employment, 
yet if ministers were to demand my ad- 
vice, I would readily go to the privy coun- 
cil and give them my sentiments fully. 1 
would not however go alone, they might 
possibly consider me as a spy, and my 
visit might prove equally disagreeable to 
myself, and to those to whom it was wade. 
In fine, my lords, nothing will succeed 
under the direction of adh saci admi- 
nistration, They are despised or execrated 
without doors; they have lost the public 
confidence: the system of goverument 
must be changed, and established upon & 
stronger basis. I repeat again, the law- 
yers and commis, the present conductors of 
public business, must be sent back to their 
proper vocations, or their original obecu- 
rity. America must obtain justice and se 
curity, and whatever dilliculties may arse 
to obstruct it, I have no doubt but ste may 
again be happily united to Great Britains 
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The Duke of Richmond replied to the 
* noble lord’s speech. He said, men it was 
certain were in that House and out of it, 
in great abundance; and money, as the 
noble lord has said, abounded in private 
coffers. But when a war was determined 
upon, it became necessary not to trust to 
your eye, in point of numbers, nor esti- 
mate the populousness of those kingdoms 
by the people you saw in that House, in 
London streets, or on the road to Bath. 
It was generally believed that Prance con- 
tained twenty four millions, Spain six or 
seven, and Americathree. What had we 
to oppose to that number in Great Britain 
and Ireland? Little more, he believed, 
than eight millions. He allowed, that if 
America was with us, notwithstanding the 
disparity of numbers, we might be equal 
to the whole House of Bourbon; but 
America not only detached from us, but 
actually put in the scale against us, he 
thought, to hazard so unequal a contest, 
would be madness in the extreme. 

His grace assured their lordships, that 
no one more sincerely wished that Ame- 
rica might return to her former connection 
with this country than he did; but it was 
the impracticability in one event, the dan- 
ger in the other, and the injustice of com- 
pelling her by force of arms, that all 
équally operated upon his mind, and in- 
duced him to be of opinion, that the only 
way to get clear of all those difficulties, 
would be at once to declare her indepen- 
dent. Hesaid, suppose Great Britain had 
nothing to interrupt her, and that she 
should prevail in the contest, would such 
a connection be either a desirable or a 
profitable one? Most certainly not. If 
conquest on our part was to be the conse- 
quence of the contest, the Americans 
must be slaves; and even though they 
were slaves, the expence, trouble, and ha- 
zard of keeping them in such a state of 
servile subjection, would cost this nation 
more money than would be sufficient to 
balance any advantage we could possibly 
draw from such a dominion. 

His grace observed, that the noble lord 
talked much of the vulnerable parts of 
France and Spain. If there were no other 
. motives, nor stronger, for entering into a 
war, than the advantages to be dcrived 
from sudden attacks and debarkations on 
their coasts, those would weigh very little 
with him. He remembered, that in the 
course of the Jate war, he served in com- 
pany with the noble lord on one or more of 
¢hose expeditions; and he imagined they 
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saw nothing on that occasion sufficient to 
encaqurage them to a repetition of the same 
species of warfare. 

He observed, the noble lord avowed his 
reference of measures'to men. So did 
e, when measures stood in opposition to 

men. Itis true, the noble lord censured, 
in a very able manner, the conduct of the | 
present ministry; but what did that cen- 
sure amount to, when his lordship’s gene- 


‘ral sentiments went to an indiscriminate 


approbation of-those of the noble earl who 
spoke the preceding day 2 The noble earl 
said, he desired no man’s employment; he © 
wished for no man’s place. All he found 
fault with was ‘ unretracted error.’ His 
ss appealed to the noble lord, whether 
the phrase, unretracted error, did not 
fairly import, that the noble earl had no 
objection to unite or support the present 


‘ministers, on condition that they retracted 


their errors? If measures, not men, meant 
this, he fully understood what was in- 
tended. 

His grace observed, much had been 
said and relied upon in argument, by the 
noble lord, on our abilities, on what we 
were able to do against the common 
enemy ; yet a great part of the noble lord's 
own argument went to prove the necessity 
of a superior force. His lordship called 
for a much superior force to any thing we 
could procure for several months, even for 
the defence of the southern part of the 
island. He asked a noble duke on the 
other side of the House, whether, in case 
of an attack in Scotland, he had either 
men or money to repel such an attack? 
The silence of the noble duke implied a 
negative. The same question might be 
extended to Ireland, which, by afl ac- 
counts, was in a most defenceless condi- 
tion. The noble lord had observed, very 
pointedly, that although the militia were 
called out and ordered to be embodied, 
yet such was the state of public credit, 
that the minister was either afraid, or could 
not procure money to pay them. What, 
then, said his grace, does the argument of 
the noble lord and noble earl amount to? 
The latter says, he wages no war with per- 
sons, but with unretracted error: and the 
noble lord says, that measures, not men, are 
what he looks to. Surely, the noble lord 
will not say, though war was declared to-mor- 
row, that the present ministers could have a 
more effectual support than they have; 
consequently his lordship will confess, that 
even good and necessary measures cannot 
prove successful in the hands of the pre- 
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sent ministers. His grace proved, that 
either his lordship must declare in favour 
of American independence, and peace with 
France, or give up men, as connected with 
measures: for in many instances, parti- 
cularly in the present, measures cannot be 
separated from men ; the former, however 
expedient, wise, or necessary, must fail, 
while the execution of them is intrusted in 
such hands as now hold the reins of go- 
vernment. He contended, that he repeated 
no more than the noble lord’s own argu- 
ments ; for they all went to prove, in the 
fullest manner, what had been now as- 
serted. | 

His grace, after describing very fully 
our internal state, and the powers we had 
to contend with, supposing we should 
drive France into the arms of America, 
declared, that no man in his senses would 
think of going to war under such circum- 
stances; or expect to impress the minds 
of his hearers with conviction, that this 
country, after having proved herself inca- 
poe to prevail over America single- 

anded, could stand any chance of victory 
in a contest with France, Spain, and Ame- 
rica, united. He declared, he wished as 
sincerely as any one of their lordships, or 
the noble Jord who spcke last, for a speedy 
accommodation between Great Britain 
and America, without making so great a 
sacrifice as the dependency of the latter; 
but fatal experience had put it past a 
doubt, in his mind, that things were gone 
too far for such a desirable event to take 
place. He should have been much better 

leased, if the noble lord, instead of Jaunch- 
ing forth into a description of ideal men 
and money, had shewn how America was 
to be regained; how the thirteen states 
now,. even by the noble lord, acknow- 
ledged to be independent, were to be 
brought back to allegiance and depen- 
dency on this country. He saw ho pros- 
pect of it; and therefore, being anxious to 
render America at least a friend to Great 
Britain, had thrown out his ideas as to the 
best means of doing it. He begged the 
noble earl, as well as their lordships, to 


consider, that America, if not the friend of | ( 


Great Britain, must necessarily become 
the friend of France, and of consequence, 
could not stand neuter with regard to us. 

Suppose, added his grace, that matters 
were not in the perilous state that they 
really are; suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the last campaign had been 
still more successful than it was, that 
America was likely to submit, and that 
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France had not interfered, I declare, for 
one, that I do not entertain a wish that 
America was forced into submission, and I 
will give my reason for making this de- 
claration. The conduct of this country 
for some years past, has obviously been 
such as tended to reduce America to ser- 
vility, to slavery; every measure of admi- 
nistration was calculated to wound the 
freedom of the colonies ; and it requires 
but little argument to prove, that as soon 
as America is enslaved, Great Britain’s 
loss ef liberty will be athand. Exclusive 


of this very galling circumstance, what an 


Immense expence, what a heavy burden 
would it be to this country, to keep so ex- 
tensive a continent in a state of slavery ? 
None but the weakest of politicians, none 
but the worst of men, would ever have 
dreamt of aiming at a purpose so mani- 
festly unjust, injurious, and destructive ! 

The noble earl had mentioned prince 
Ferdinand as a great general, all inti- 
mated a wish that he was at present called 
on to take the command of that army 
which was to defend the kingdom. The 
noble earl had mentioned the prince as 
the one man whose abilities and wisdom 
united had been the cause of an army of 
40,000 men beating an army of 100,000. 
He could not help differing from the noble 
earl in both points. He believed few vic- 
tories were owing either to the single 
valour or the single experience of one 
man. If the instruments under him were 
not equal to the task achieved, the at- 
tempt would necessarily prove fruitless. 
A smaller army might beat a larger ; but, 
then, not only the men must be well dis- 
ciplined, and full of spirit, but the officers 
second in command, and those inferior, 
down to the very subalterns, must be ca- 
able of giving effect to the plan of their 
eaders, and by a proper co-operation in- 
vigorate and support the efforts of the 
whole army. He had his eye on a noble 
earl who served under prince Ferdinand, 
and to whom he verily believed a great 
part of the prince’s success last war ought 
justly to be ascribed. That noble earl 
Waldegrave) was, in his opinion, as ca- 
pable of taking the command of our army, 
and conducting it successfully, in case of 
invasion, as any German prince in Chris- 
tendom; and he never could consent to in- 
treat the service of foreigners in our army, 
while so many able English officers were 
unemployed. 

The Earl of Shelburne said, as soon as 
the French ambassador delivered the of- 
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fensive paper, they should have given im- 
mediate orders for the striking of some 
decisive blow at France; some sudden 
shock, that would serve effectually to draw 
her attention from making an offensive 
war, either in Europe or elsewhere, to the 
protection and security of her own coasts 
and distant dependencies. Ministers, ig- 
norant as they were, must know, that 
France was vulnerable in the West Indies. 
There the troops and fleet under general 
and lord Howe must have proved success- 
ful. He had seen an officer of tank and 
experience, lately returned from Phila- 
delphia, who assured him that the army 
there was composed of veteran troops, 
ably commanded, and in the most perfect 
discipline and good order. This army 
and fleet might be ready to proceed on 
any service against our natural enemies 
early in the next manth, if they should 
receive their orders in time ; and having 
no equal force to oppose them, whatever 
service they were sent on must-be crowned 
with success. The noble duke had wished 
that he would shew in what manner Ame- 
rica was to be regained without our agree: 
ing to her claim of independency. He 
would give their lordships his opinion ; 
and he thanked the noble duke for call- 
ing for it. Leave the Americans to them- 
selves, and he had no manner of doubt but 
they would soon send commissioners to 
offer terms to Great Britain. ‘There was a 
natural necessity which would force Ame- 
rica to come baek to an alliance with this 
country. She could not, however artful 
men might gloss over the matter, be so 
Jost to all sense of her own interest as to 
continue dependent on France. She would 
goon see the false bias she had taken. 
Her own interest, her own ease, her own 
happiness, would point it out ; and the con- 
sequence would be, that all cause of ani- 
mosity and contention ceasing, she would, 
on motives of sound policy, at length, of 
her own accord offer terms to England. 
The noble duke had alluded to earl Walde- 
Sethe as having materially assisted prince 

erdinand in his success last war. He 
was exceedingly willing to do the noble 
earl ample credit for his bravery and skill, 
as a military man; but neither took away 
from the merit of prince Ferdinand, who 
was one of those men rarely to be met 
with; he had scarcely ever read of a ge- 
heral so truly expert, both in the cabinet 
and in the field, so wonderfully able both 
as a general and a negociator, except the 
famous John duke of Marlborough; and 
’ [ VOL, X1X.J | 
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he would venture to say, that no officer 
who served in’ Germany last war would 
deny hima claim to uncommon abilities : 
indeed he had never heard of more than 
one commander (lord G. Germain) in 
that army, who did not always speak of 
him in terms of praise, in terms of admi- 
ration. He concluded with declaring, . 
that no good could be expected from the 
present men in office, who stood not on 
their own legs, and dared not maintain a 
single opinion, unless it was backed and 
supported by their colleagues, who re- 
ceived their final instructions from an au- 
thority they dare not acknowledge. Could 
any one therefore be surprised at the errors 
of such men? Their blunders hitherto had 
obviously reduced Great Britain to a very 
calamitous situation, and their scandalous. 
inactivity on the present occasion, added 
to the encouragement they gave to the 
national despondency, by not speaking 
out, seemed to threaten the ruin of the 
empire—a predicament in which he saw 
clearly they would rather see Great Bri- 
tain involved, than part with their beloved 
places. 

Lord Ravensworth said he was astonished 
how the noble lords in administration could 
heat their conduct so severely arraigned,, 
and not offer the least justification, even to 
blunt the force of any of the heavy charges 
made against them. This silence, he hoped,” 
portended some good to the nation; for 
by refusing to answer, they tacitly con- 
fessed the truth of the several accusations ; 
and the next step he hoped they would 
take, would be to wait on their sovereign, 
fairly confess they had deceived both his 
Majesty and the nation, and resign their 
places, as no longer fit to conduct the 
public affairs, 

The House divided : Contents 33 ; Non- 
Contents 50. As soon as the division was 
over, - 

The Earl of Abingdon got up, and said, 
These dead majorities will be the ruin of 
this nation. Let the question be what it 
will, though the salvation of the country 
depend upon it, if it be moved by the mi- 
nority it is sure of a negative: and, my 
lords, we are told, too, by the ministry, 
that this is the only way in which his Ma- 
jesty will receive our counsel. It may, in- 
deed, my lords, be the only way in which 
his Majesty will receive our counscl; but 
it is not the only way in which we have & 
right to give our counsel to his Majesty. 
My lords, we are the hereditary coun- 
sellors of the crown, and have a right to 
(3 YJ 
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an audience of his Majesty at all times, 
to lay our humble services before him. I 
therefore move, my lords, that we of the 
minority do, in a body, wait upon his Ma- 
jesty with the Address that has been made 
by the noble duke: it contains informa- 
tion worthy the royal ear; what effect it 
may produce is not for me to forejudge. 
_ The Duke of Richmond assented to the 
proposal, and said, that, if it was agreeable 
to the other lords, be himself had no ob- 
jection; but that that was a matter which 
would be best settled out of the House. 
The measure was not carried into exe- 
cution. 


Protest against the Rejection of the Ad- 
dress to the King on the State of the Na- 
tion.] The following Protest was entered 
on the Journals ; 

«¢ Dissentient? 

*¢ Because, we think the rejection of the 
proposed Address at this tine, may ap- 
pear to indicate in this House a desire of 
continuing that plan of ignorance, con- 
cealment, deceit and delusion, by which 
the sovereign and his people have been 
already brought into so many and so 

rievous calamitics. We hold it abse- 

tely necessary that both sovereign and 
people should be undeceived ; that they 
should be distinctly and authentically made 
acquainted with that state of their affairs, 
which is faithfully represented in the pro- 
posed Address, ‘at a time when our exist- 
ence as & nation may depend upon our con- 
ceiving a just idea of our real situation, 
and upon our wisdom in making a proper 
use of it.——( S:¢ned.)— Richmond, Aber- 
gavenny, ‘Thanet, Abingdon, Har- 
court, De Ferrars, Fitzwilliam, J. 
St. Asaph, Devonshire, Bolton, 
Portland, Effingham, Radnor, 
Rockingham, Stamford, Manches- 
ter, Ponsonby, Craven, Spencer, 
Heretord, Ek. Carlisle.” 


The King’s Message relating toa Pro-~ 
vision ‘for his Younger Children, &c.} 
April 8. Lord North presented the fol- 
lowing Message from the King :. 

““Georce R. 

*¢ His Majesty, being restrained, by the 
Jaws now in being, from making provision 
for his younger children, out of the here- 
ditary revenues of the crown; and being 
desirous, that competent provisions may 
be made for the honourable support and 
maintenance of his dearly beloved sons, 
prince Frederick bishop of Osnaburgh, 
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prince William Henry, prince Edward, 
pee Ernest Augustus, prince Augustes 

rederick, prince Adolphus Frederick, 
and of his dearly beloved daughters, prm- 
cess Charlotte Augusta Matilda, princess 
Augusta Sophia, princess Elizabeth, prin- 
cess Mary, and prineess Sophia; and for 
the honourable maintenance and support . 
of prince William Frederick, and princess 
Sophia Matilda, the son and daughter of 
his dearly beloved brother Willam Henry 
duke of Gloucester; his Majesty hopes, 
that he shall be enabled, by act of parlie- 
ment, to grant ao. annuity of 60,000/. to 
the six princes, and an annuity of 30,0004. 
to the five princesses; and to grant an. 
annuity of 8,000/. to prince William Fre- 
derick, and an annuity of 4,000/. to prin- 
cess Sophia Matilda, the son and daughter 
of the duke of Gloucester; the annuities 
to his Mujesty’s sons. and daughters te 
take effect after his Majesty’s demise ; 
and the annuities te the son and daughter 
of the duke of Gloucester to take effect. 
after the death of the duke. of Gloucester ; 
and his: Majesty recommends the consi- 
deration thereat to this House.” 

Ordered, nem. con. ‘“ That leave be 
given to bring in @ Bill, for enabling his 
Majesty to settle on their royal highnesses 
the princes Frederick bishop of Osna- 
burgh, William Henry, Edward, Ernest 
Augustus, Augustus Frederick, and Adol~ 
phus Frederick, an annuity ef 60,000%. 
per. annum; and also to settle on their 
royal. highnesses the princeases Charlotte 
Augusty Matiida, Augusta Sophia, Eliae- 
beth, Mary, and Sophia, one. other an- 
nuity of 30,000%. per annum; and alto to 
settle on his highness prince William Fre- 
derick one other annuity of 8,000. per 


‘anoum,. and. on: her highness the princess 


Sophia. Matilda one other annuity of 


44,0004. per annum.”” 


Debate m the Commons on the Royat 
Family Anniuty Bil.) April 10. ‘The 
said Bill was brought in and read the first 
time. Lord North proposed that it should 
be reada second time immediately. 

Lard Irnham objected to the second 
reading of the Bill-on the same day. it wag 
first read. He thought that hurrying 38 
through the House, was neither a mark of 
respect. towards the duke of Gloucester, 
nor towards the princes in the succession 
to the crown. That it would be bad 
policy as well as unjust, at such a time 28 
this, to disinherit the issue of the princés 
of Brunswick and Orange, without going 
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through the decent and legal forme of ac- 
knowledging and authenticating the mar- 


riage of his royal highness the duke of 


Gloucester, ia order to legitimate his chil- 
‘dren. And it became the more necessary, 
because the present ministers had occa- 
signed so many reports of their doubts; 
which, though they only meant as a cloak 
for persecution, and to prevent foreign 
courts from paying the duchess of Glou- 
cester proper respect, might be construed 
Dy the princes in the succession, to have 
arisen frem the circumstances of the in- 
quiry made by the privy council: and as 
they were going to recognize one mar- 
riage, he thought it would be proper to 
lay before the House the certificate and 
proofs by witness, of the marriage of their 
royal bighnesses the duke and dychess of 
Cumberland. 

Mr, Jtzgby rose to ask if any man in 
the House cr in the nation had any doubt 
of the legality of those marringes? He 
said, that he satin the privy council at the 
time they were investigated; that he had 
no doubts, and did not wish to have a mo- 
_ ton which could imply that there were 

any. He thought it a proper mark of 

tespect towards the duke of Gloucester, 

e read the Bill a second time the same 
ay. 

Lord North again moved the second 
reading of the Bill, and said it was usual to 
hurry such Bills as related to the royal 
family, in order to shew unanimity upor 
the question. 

Mr. J¥ilkes. Sir; the very title of the 
Bill, which the noble lord has just. pre- 
sented to the House, wi!l give the truest 
pleasure to the friends of the Protestant 
succession. A royal family, already so 
Rumerous, is an invaluable addition to the 
national strength and importance. Every 
itnglishman, who is at heart anxious not 
only for the permanent, but the perpetual, 
preservation of our liberties in the august 
line of Brunswick, must now enjoy the 
hishest satiefaction. The alarming fears, 

which our ancestors at various periods ex- 
Perienced, from a suspicion of the failure 


succession to the imperial crown of 


these realms, are not likely to disturb their 
posterity, Welive in happier times. The 
ératitude of this House to Heaven in- 
creases every year, with the fortunately 
prolific, annual, increase of the royal off- 
spring. We triumph in those indearing 
Pledges of our monarch’s love, and the 
Pudlic felicity, which am all-bounteous 
Providence contidues to bestow on this 
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pecuitarly favoured nation. The kingdom 
et Jarge contemplate with repture his Ma- | 
jesty’s ntimerous, and still, I hope, in- 
creasing progeny, a6 insuring even beyond 
our children’s children, to the ‘* nat notoe 
yum, et gut nascerdur ab ilts,” the bless- 
ings and glories of his reign. It is the 
duty of his faithful Commons here to de 
more, to provide for them in a manner 
adequate to their exalted birth and royal 
dignity. 
The message, Sir, from the crown, points 
out to us the provision, and the mode of it, 
which ts desired. 1 give my hearty con- 
sent to the grant. It willbe a grant wor 
thy of the English nation, worthy of the 
great personages, in whom we have now 
so important an interest. Hereafter, I 
trust, we may claim a share of their future 
fame and glory. Yet Sir, I regret, that 
it is not made a certain provision for them 
during his Majesty’s life, and the duke of 
Gloucester’s, as well as during the life of 
the prince of Wales, or the successors of 
the reigning monarch. It is only to take 
effect after the demise of the crown, and 
on the death of the duke of Gloucester. 
Si, if I understand the Bill to your hand, 
it compels the prince of Wales to grant 
out of the hereditary revenues of the 
crown the annual sum of 60,Q00/. to the 
King’s sons, 30,000/. to his daughters, and 
12,0007. to the children of the duke of 
Gloucester, during their respective lives; 
but no permanent provision is made for 
them during the present reign, or the life 
of the duke of Gloucester. ‘The Bill 
effectually ties up the hands of the suc- 
cessor, but leaves the prince on the throne 
the option of any provision fur the chil- 
dren and other very near relations of the 
crown during the life of his present Ma- 
jesty, and lis next brother. I desire ta 
be set right, if I have mis-stated the Bill, 
which has just been read to the House. 
{Lord North said, ** The hon. gentleman 
is certainly right. The King will not be 
obliged to make any provision by this Bill 
for any part of the royal family, during 
his own life and that of the duke of Glou- 
cester.” Mr. Wilkes then added, | I sub- 
mit, Sir, to the House, that in this respect 
the Bill ts impertect. The provision for 
the younger branches of the royal family 
is not an immediate certain provision, but 
to take effect at a distant period. They 
ere left at the present moment without the 
smailest fixed revenue, or support, inde- 
pendent of the crown. ‘The sovereign 
‘makes no grant, but we are taking away, 
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without his consent, during his minority, 
a part of the hereditary revenue of the 
prince of Wales, for the future mainte- 
nance of his brothers, sisters, and the more 
remote branches. 

The example of this generosity is not 
given by the father and the sovereign to 


his first subject, although it comes in the 


mode of a paternal precept. We leave 
_ them now in a state of the most absolute 
dependance on the crown, on the caprice 
of the sovereign, or perhaps the mercy of 
the minister. The Bill therefore, in my 
opinion, ought to be extended to a settle- 
ment of the same revenues to take place 
immediately, and to be secured by the 
fullest parliamentary yrants irrevocably. 
The strong ties of blood in the first degree 
would in this case coincide entirely with 
the wishes of the people. I may surely, 
Sir, Jeave in all safety to. the servants of 
the crown so acceptable a service to the 
best of princes and of parents. 

A circumstance, Sir, of the utmost im- 
ortance seems on this occasion to have 
een intirely neglected by ministers. It 

is remarkable that the children of his Ma- 
jesty’snext brother, the duke of Gloucester, 
are recognized and provided for by this 
Bill, before there has been a notification in 
any way to parliament, or to the public, 
of his Royal Highness’s marriage. I have 
not, Sir, the least doubt of the legality of 
that marriage, but I know that strong 
doubts have formerly been entertained, 
even by some of the present ministers. 
The noble Jord is as ill informed on this 
subject as he has been all along respecting 
America, when he ventures to assert, 
that no man now has the least doubt 
remaining. In consequence of the ge- 
neral uncertainty in the minds of the na- 
tion avery few years ago, the privy coun- 
cil entered upon the enquiry of the le- 
gality of the duke of Gloucester’s miar- 
riage. They received evidence, which, as 
it is reportcd, satisfied them; but as that 
evidence has never been communicated to 
the public, a degree of scepticism I know 
has continued. I wish it removed. It 
will be undoubtedly, when parliament shall 
be treated by ministers with respect, when 
the great council of the nation shall be 
furnished with the proofs, which flashed 
conviction on the minds of the privy 
council. The representatives of the peo- 
ple, Sir, have surely a right to examine 
every thing respecting the succession to 
the imperial crown of these realms, be- 
cause they, in conjunction with the other 
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two branches of the legislature, have by 
an express act of parliament the power to 
“¢ make laws and statutes of sufficient force 
and validity to limit and bind the crown, 
and the descent, limitation, inheritance, 
and government thereof.””? The maintain- 
ing the contrary doctrine by writing or 
printing is deelared a species of high trea- 
son, and whatever slavish positions of here- 
ditary, divine, indefcisable mght may be 
adopted in despotic countries, and by mo- 
dern courtiers here, the people of England 
in general consider their crown as the free 
gift of the nation, settled on their own 
terms and conditions. We know that the 
British crown is not in the gift of the reign- 
ing prince. He is only tenant for life, 
while he observes the original compact. 

The people, Sir, in consequence, pos- 
sess the right to be informed of whatever 
respects the succession. All we know as 
to the marriages of the King’s brothers 
amounts to this, that they were private 
and clandestine, and that no proof of their 
legality has hitherto been given to the na- 
tion. The proofs of those marriages ought 
to be communicated to the two Houses of 
Parliament, while the parties are still alive, 
and the witnesses with us may be examined. 
The facts may now be ascertained with 
precision. If any doubts have been sug- 
gested in this age, they may be removed 
by those living witnesses, to whom no re- 
course can be had in succeeding times. I 
regret that there are so many “ historic 
doubts”’ in our history. Posterity has this 
just claim on the present generation, that 
our fields may not be again deluged with 
the blood of a brave people in a fatal civil 
contest. Should the smallest degree of 
scepticism now exist, the progress of it, if 
not timely checked, is known to be rapid, 
and it would acquire strength even from 
the general destroyer, Time. The fullest 
light ought now to be thrown on a transac- 
tion hitherto covered with clouds and dark- 
ness. ; 

This enquiry, Sir, I likewise consider as 
a point of national honour and justice to 
several foreign princes, who are allied by 
marriage to the crown of Great Britain. 
The House of Nassau, to whom we owe 
the restorer of our violated constitution, 
the king of Denmark, the princes of Bruns- | 
wick and Hesse, and others of the Pro- 
testant line, are actually in the parliamen- 
tary entail of the crown. They will think 
that we are proceeding in a very irregular 
manner, when we make settlements on the 
children of the King’s next brother, 4 
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legal heirs of the crown after the children 
of the King, before the marriage of his 
Royal Highness has been publicly recog- 
nized. 

Sir, in this Bill I should have been happy 
if there had been a clause respecting her 
royal highness the duchess of Gloucester, 
for whom no establishment is mentioned, 
although the Bill contains a provision for 
her twochildren. The honour of the na- 
tion, and the splendor of the British crown, 
call upon us to proceed to ascertain an ade- 
quate provision during life for the wives of 
the royal brothers. It would have natu- 
rally taken place in a Bill of this nature, 
consecrated to the Brunswick line, the 
elected of Heaven and the people, as the 
protectors of our liberties, if ministers had 
adopted the same liberality of sentiment, 
which pervades the nation. Is this par- 
liament, Sir, doomed to counteract the 
wishes of a whole kingdom ? or is it meant 
to attempt the subjecting every branch of 
the royal family to the same servility, 
which has characterised the present ma- 
jon in this House? 

ere is not, Sir, a private gentleman 
among us, who has not painful ideas from 
the precarious situation of the two royal 
duchesses, almost unparalleled in any 
family of distinction. They have still to 
expect, from the merited esteem of the 
nation, an establishment adequate to their 
high rank, and the additional lustre it has 
received from their unexceptionable, I 
might say exemplary, conduct. I hope 
such a provision will be made, and I am 
very happy that the worthy baronet (sir 
James Lowther) near me has given the 
House assurances of his moving it in ee 
liament, if it continues to be neglecte 
administration. The motion will come 
from him with weight and dignity, nor can 
there be a doubt of his generous endea- 
vours being crowned with success. 

To facilitate, Sir, so important a busi- 
ness, the previous step I have mentioned 
seems necessary. Every communication 
ought to be made to parliament, which 
can elucidate a matter at present obscure, 
that we may know the sure grounds on 
which we proceed. We shall then be in 
possession of those clear proofs alluded to, 
without which I do not think we can with 
a ta enter upon that clause of the 
Bill in your hand, Sir, which respects the 
descendants of the duke of Gloucester. I 
therefore hope, Sir, for the concurrence 
of the House in a motion for * an humble 


ad dutiful Address to the King, that his 
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Majesty would be graciously pleased to 
order the proofs of the marriages of their 
Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Glouces- 
ter and Cumberland to be laid before this 
House.” 

Lord Irnham seconded the motion. His 
lordship said, though on some personal 
considerations it must be disagreeable to 
me to speak on this Bill, yet as it is not 
of a private nature, but concerns the ho- 
nour and justice of the nation at large, I 
return thanks to the hon. member for his 
motion, and wish the marriages of their 
royal highnesses the dukes of Gloucester 
and Cumberland to be fully investigated, 
established, and circumstantially proved to 
the parliament and the nation. e right 
hon. member (Mr. Rigby) says, ** Who 
doubts the legality of the duke of Glou- 
cester’s marriage?’ Sir, Ishould have been 
less surprised at hearing that spoken by 
any other member than one of the privy 
council, who must either fail in his me- 
mory, or agree with me, that reports pre- 
vailed that there were doubts of sufticient 
proof being established, before the Lord 
Chancellor, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the bishop of London, sent to Glou- 
cester house to examine into the marriage 
of his royal highness the duke of Glouces- 
ter, by order of the privy council. 

It was said, and it is now avowed in par- 
liament, that they neither found certificate 
nor any living evidence to prove the mar- 
riage. That upon the report to the privy 
council, the entry was made in the boo 
“ legally raareied | ?? but the privy council 
determined to leave the word “ legally” 
out. Several occurrences followed, which 
tended to create doubts in men’s minds, 
such as sending a message to Gloucester- 
house, upon the duchess proving with child, 
to propose to them to be married again, 
and afterwards refusing to bury a child of 
the duke of Gloucester’s in Westminster- 
abbey. These reports were propagated 
by the ministers. Is it, therefore, decent 
or parliamentary, that the same ministers, 
without first quieting the minds of his 
Majesty’s subjects, and laying the evil 
spirit which themselves had raiscd, should 
in a moment make parliament decisively 
cut off the legal succession of the House 
of Hanover. I was not the person to 
doubt the marriage, and therefore I call 
for proofs to be laid before parliament. I 
believe ministers acted in this insolent 
manner, in order to have a better pretence 
for insulting the duchess of Gloucester, 
and to refuse her a maintenance. It likee 
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wise answered their purposes abroad, 
where the same ministers that now declare 
there never was a doubt of the dukes’ 
marriages, dared to represent to their em- 
bassadors and envoys, that no such mar- 
riages were established in England. 

My wishes are that our benevolence 
towards the royal family may be oper 
generous, and in a public spirited fine, 
becoming the nation and the parliament. 
But by concealment of facts, we may raise 
suspicions in the minds of those foreign 
princes included in the succession, whose 
alliance we now stand in need of, particu- 
larly the prince of Bruoswick, who led our 
arms to victory last war, and ought always 
to be honoured and respected by Great 
Britain. The opinions of the privy coun- 
cil are liable to change frequently and 
wantonly—they have given us many recent 
proofs. I have ro commands nor instruc- 
tions from the duke of Cumberlaad to 
assert it, but am sure he neither can nor 
ought to have an objection to laying the 

oofs of his marriage before parliament. 
New ministers may create new doubts. 
Let the junto who raised such dangerous 
reports quiet men’s minds, not simply by 
their proceedings in parliament this day, 
but by seme public act to recognize both 
marriages jf duly verified: and out of 
respect to the nation, if they have none 
fer the princes of the blood, it must then 
be their duty to make a provision for the 
dukes to enable them to support their 
wives, as well as to maintain their children. 
He insisted, that in full confidence of the 
sufficiency of the testimony upon these 
marriages, it would be to the honour and 
advantage of both duchesses, that the facts 
in proof should be established by the pre- 

er national enquiry, which were the 
ouses of Parliament. 

Mr. 7. Townshend wished the motion 
to be withdrawn, for fear it should widen 
the breach, instead of healing it. He 
wished to see all the branches of the royal 
family in affluence, suitable to their high 
station; and that unanimity and brotherly 
affection might make them examples wor- 
thy of imitation. He was cure the noble 
Jord so nearly allied to Cumberland-house 
meant well; but feared that his seconding 
‘the motion would prove of bad consequence 
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virtues and spirit which might, through g 
reconciliation with the crown, be emplayed 
for the benefit of Great Britain; at the 
same time he professed himself a sanguine 
and able friend to Gloucester-house. 

Mr. Walpole said, the name he bore, 
made him rise to express his astonishment 
that the legitimacy of the duke of Glou- 
cester’s children should be doubted by any 
man. He did nat asecuse the noble lord 
who seconded the motioa: he thought on 
the contrary that his lordship being fully 
satishied, that proofs could be brought of 
the marriage of the duke of Gloucester, 
ought from his connection to carry great 
weight, and hoped he would advise the 
hon. gentleman to withdraw the motion. 

Sir James Lowther paid, he was the 
person who moved an increase of income 
to the two royal dukes last year, on ac- 
count of their marriages ; which marri 
he was happy to hear so fully acknowledged 
by the ministers, Thathe recommended the 
most proper public act for acknowledging 
those marriages, by an immediate suitable 
provision for the duchesses of Gloucester 
and Cumberland ; and if ministers did not 
move it, he would. He observed, thas 
something ought to have been done for 
the duke of Cumberland, as well as for his. 
brother; but recommended to withdraw 
the mowon for the present. 

Mr. Wilkes then withdrew his motion: 
and the Bill passed both Houses without 
Opposition. 


Debate on Mr. Hartley’s Motwn for 
putting aw end to the American War.] 
April 9. The House being in a Com 
mittee on the State of the Nation, 


Mr. David Hartley rose and said : 


Sir ; the motions which I shall lay 
before the committee on the state of the 
nation to day, are nearly to the same ef- 
fect as those which I offered to the con- 
sideration of the House before Christmas. 
I was then told by the noble lord { North), 
that they were more proper for the consir 
deration of this committee, than to be 
brought, in the first iastance, before the 
House, which in the formal way of cere 
monious business might, perhaps, be true; 
but as my wish was, that the House and 


to the interest of the princes. He ap-| the public should be informed in the 
plauded highly the conduct of the duke of | earliest period of the session, of the un- 
Cumberland, in his gttention and feeling | measurable expence of the American war, 


behaviour towards lord Chatham, on his 
lerdship’s late sudden illness ia the House 


of Lords. He thought beth princes had 


I took that opportunity of giving @ com- 
putation of the total expence, trom the 
beginning of the war te the end of the 
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campaign of the year 1778. ‘There was.|. 


no objection or refutation then attempted 
to any of the articles, which are, indeed, 
incontestable ; since that time, this subject 
has been again canvassed in another 
House, upon the same documents which 
I laid before you before Christmas: I have, 
therefore, very little more to do now, than 
to walk over the ground again, and just to 
recite the documents upon which the mo- 
tions which I shalt offer to the committee 
are founded. - rr 

_ In computing the expence of this Ame- 
rtean eats I shall state the expence of the 
Navy, Army, and Ordnance in each year 
since the commencement of the war, and 


subtract from the expence of each year | 


respectively, the average expence of the 
navy, army, and ordnance, in the time of 
profound peace. The difference will shew 
the expences occasioned by the war. 

The first article which it is necessary to 
state, is the ordinary expence of the Navy, 
Army and Ordnance upon the eh esta- 
_blishment, under the following heads : 


Navy. L£. 
16,000 seamen. . . 6 . «6 « 832,000 
Ordiuary of the navy, upon an ave- 

rage, from 4764, to 1772.—i«j 
Ship-building, upon an average, 
from 1766,t0 1770... . 
Annual increase of the navy debt 
opon 16,000 seamen, on the ave- 
rage of 1765, 66, 67,68, 69. . 


284,000 


111,000 


Average Peace Establishment for 


the Navy ... . . . . 1,687,000 
Army. 
Guards, garrisons and plantations, 
about... . 2. 2. © ew 
Chelsea aud halfpay . . . 
Staff, widows, &c, . 2... 
Extraordinaries of the army, upon 
an average from 1768 to1775 


1,000,000 
230,0U0 
15,000 


269,000 


Average Peace Establishment for 


theArmy . ...... 
Orpnance. - 
Ordinary ~ 8 6 © © eo © ~=©6170,000 
Extraordinary. . , . . 50,000 


Average Peace Establishwent for 


the Ordnance . . 1... 220,000 


RecaprrvuaTion. 
Averare expence in time of peace 
for the Navy % e158 - 1.637,000 
Ditto for the Army . . . . . 1,514.000 
Ditto for the Ordnance . . . 220,000 


Total Peace Establishment for 


avy, Army and Ordnance . . 3,371,000 


Sor putting an end to the American War. 


-Forthe Ordnance. . . . . ; 


_ Articles to be added upon compnta- 


| Expences upon the vote of credit 


410,000 |. 


| Total Navy, Army, and Ordnance 


1,514,000 | 
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Having thus got a conmputation of the! 
heat | peace establishment, I have 
taken from the Journals the amooné of 
the expences incurred im each year since 
the commencement of the war, eseb ig 
totals, are as follows: 


1775. 1776. 1777. 
2,496,538 4,153,214 4,590,458 
2,206,457 4,799,008 4,003,948 

451,230 522,360 620,594 


a a ee | 


* 


Navy .. 
Army 
Ordnance . 


Total for each 
year 

Deduct, Peace 

establishment 3,371,000 3,371,000 3,871,000 


5,154,225 9,474,582 9,215,000 


Que eo 


Excess | f°. 1,788,225 6,103,582 5,844,000 


The sums already voted fer the present 
year 1778, are as follow: 


Forthe Navy . . . . . «6 « 


4,005,895 
Forthe Army. , 2... . 


2,842,557 
382,816 


7,231,268 


tion, viz. Milita . . . ° . 500,000 
and for extraordinaries of the 
army in1778 . . . . . + 2,500,000 
Encrease of the navy-debt in 1778 2,000,000 
Extras for the ordnance in 1778 . 400,000 


for 1778... 1 1 e 6 e 12,631,268 
Peduct the ordinary peace esta- 
blishment . . . . . . . 38,871,006 


EEA SD 


Excessin 1778. 2... £.9,260,268 

These are the excesses of the several 
years of this war above the current peacé 
establishment, viz. 


Excess for 1775 . . .. . 1,783,006 
1776 . . « «© «6 «66,103,006 

4777 iw ww Ct Ce: (8,844,000 

1773 «ww eh e)=6(9, 260,000 

ne Cmte 


£, 22,990,000 

But this is by no- means. the whole, for 
besides these expences, there must remain 
immense arrears upon the winding up at 
the conclusion of any war, even if it be 
supposed that this. fatal American war, 
with all its consequences, could be bronght 
to an end with the present year. In making 
an estimate of this article, we must look 
at the experience. of the last war, which 
produced arrears and unliquidated. de 
mands to the amount of near 10,000,0004 
In the present case, the great distance. of 
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thé scene of action will enhance every 
article, being in a country where during 
the last war every thing was friendly and 
assisting you, but now unfortunately to- 
tally the reverse. The charge of paying 
the troops till they can be brought home, 
and before they can be disbanded, parti- 
cularly the foreign troops, for some of 
which we are to pay even 12 monthis after 
they are returned into their own country ; 
the expence of re-conveying our army, 
artillery and stores across the Atlantic, and 
sending the foreigners to Germany, with 
all our subsidies, arrears, and demands of 
every sort, which will be coming in upon 
us from year to year, and probably a war 
with the House of Bourbon, cannot be es- 
timated at less than 10,000,000/. There- 
fore the total expence will stand thus, 


For the excesses of the Navy, . 
Army, and Ordnance, above the 
current peace establishment, as 
arranged under the respective 
years 1775, 1776, 1777, 1778 22,990,000 


Arrears by computation, after the 
close of the war, supposing it to 
be brought to a termination by 
the ead of the year 1778. . .~ 10,000,000 


£. 32,990,000 


This sum, enormous as it is, will, I fear, 
be very short of the reality. At what rate 
shall I set the loss and destruction of the 
trade of this country, with all its rich re- 
sources and produce? At what rate shall 
I set the loss of 13 provinces, once the 
pride and strength of the parent state? 
At what rate shall I set the ruin of the 
British navy, which has hitherto been the 
bulwark of this country? At what rate shall 
I set the lives of many thousands of British 
subjects, whose valour might have been 
reserved for the defence of their country, 
instead of being thrown away in the at- 
tempt to entail slavery upon the new 
world? These are losses not to be esti- 
mated in the vile trash of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. When will these follies come 
to an end? The trade, the revenues, and 
all the strength and resources of this 
country, are sacrificed to the pursuit of 
this mad and ruinous war. We have al- 
ready wasted as much money as the prin- 
cipal of a 3s. land mortgaged for ever would 
amountto. The interest of 33 millions, 
at only 4 per cent. is 1,320,000/. per 
annum, which is more than the net pro- 
duce of 3s. in the pound upon land. 

It is endless to recapitulate all the griev- 
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ances and follies of this war. It is more 
than simply self-destruction ; it is ruin 


twice told; for it isnot only cutting off our 
marine and commerce, but it is throwing 
both from out our own hands into the lap 
of our enemies. America is the source of 
the British marine; three ships out of four 
upon which the British commerce is navi- 
gated, are of American building. ‘That 
marine, and that commerce, which once 
were ours, are driven from our ports into 
those of France. Public credit must, in 
the end, sink under such conduct. When 
the commerce and the marine of this 
country are destroyed, all the means of 
supporting public credit are gone. Our 
merchants are crushed, and not supported 
by the government they live under ; what 
can we expect but perpetual bankruptcies, 
with which every Gazette is now filled? 
Even since the commencement of the pre- 
sent session, the public funds are fallen 
25 per cent. the 3 per cents from &0 and 
upwards, down to 60: that fall is the de- 
struction of 20 millions of property: 33 
millions may be set as the ostensible ex- 
pence of the war:. but it is only a small 
part of the total of the destruction of pro- 
perty occasioned by the war; 20 millions 
more of the property of the stockholders 
have been annihilated in a few months. 
The price of land is fallen in the same 
proportion.’ What is the landed gentle- 
man to do, whois called upon to dischargo 


a mortgage which may be upon his estate? 


He must sell his land, perhaps, at 20 or 25 
years purchase, instead of 30 or 35, and 
his pittance which remains must stand the 
brunt of taxation accumulated in every 
shape. The havoc and ruin of this ac- 
cursed American war overtakes us at every 
turn. Neither the landed man, nor the 
merchant, nor the manufacturer, nor the 
widow, nor the orphan, can escape its 
fury. All these curses are entailed upon 
us by the continuance of the American 
war. The adviscrs and conductors of this 
war have a heavy account to answer for 
to their country. There are 30 or 
40,000 seamen lost to this country ; 30 or 
40,000 land forces destroyed; between 
30 and 40 millions of money wasted and 
consumed; 100 ships of capital force cut 
off from our natural strength ; whole 
armies swallowed up, and all this to pur- 
chase the loss of 15 colonies; and, per- 
haps, when we have stripped ourselves of 
our natural powers of detence, we may in- 
vite an invasion at home, and bring the 
seat of war to our own coasts. Surely, 
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therefore, upon the sum total of the expe- 
rience which we have so dearly bought, 
and upon the certain prospect of all 
the farther’ evils which threaten this 
country, I am justly entitled to recom- 
mend it, as the opinion of this committee, 
that it is unbecoming the wisdom and 
rudence of parliament to proceed any 
farther in the support of this fruitless, ex- 
pensive, and destructive American war. 

I never can refrain from pressing again 
and again the necessity of an immediate 
peace with America. There is nothing 
that can destroy the powers and faculties 
of this country, but its being divided 
against itself. Give us peace with Ame- 
rica, and we shall be ourselves again. 
Give us again our American family com- 
pact, and I shall be the last man to fear 
the House of Bourbon; and with reason, 
for confidence should not be vain and vi- 
sionary, but shouldtake reasonable grounds 
for its foundation. The unfortunate treaty 
which ts already too far advanced between 
France and America, may possibly deprive 
us of the assistance of America in any 
contest with France, even if you were to 
make peace with America this moment. 
But in any case we should at least recover 
to our use 100 ships of force; which 
are now cut off from us, we might recover 
the use of 30 or 40,000 men both by land 
and sea, either for defence, or for offence, 
if necessary. If you would make peace 
with America upon equal and fair terms, 
trade would again return to your ports, 
and public credit would thereby feel the 
means of support. And besides this, what 
is beyond every thing else in national ope- 
rations, unanimity would give vigour to 
our counsels. Foreign powers, instead of 
despising us for our folly, and lying in wait 
to take advantage of the wasting of our 
strength, would staid in awe of the 
powers of this country, when conducted 
upon the principles of wisdom and justice, 
and abandon the thoughts of any insults 
or attack upon the honour or rights of 
this country. They have shrunk under 
its power when united, and conducted by 
an able administration. The means are 
still the same, if there were the same wis- 
dom in our counsels. 

No man can charge me with disparaging 
the powers and faculties of my country ; 

‘my sentiments have always been that they 
exist in all their vigour, but that they are 
misapplied. They are not directed against 
the natural enemies of this country but 
against itself. I would wish that this dis- 

[ VOL. XIX, J 
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tinction should make an impression upon 
the minds of the committee, and of the 
public, and of all foreign courts. If you 
would be prevailed upon to relinquish this 
fatal war, all would be well. There would 
then be no ground left for a war with 
France, or with any part of the House of 
Bourbon. And if they were either so 
unreasonable, or so unwise, as unneces- 
sarily to provoke a war, we should be well 

repared, and capable of resenting every 
Insult, and of repelling every attack upon 
the national honour. But it is our folly 
alone that temptsthem. I have pleaded 
so zealously for the restoration of peace 
with America, that I wish to attach the 
explanation with it, as. not undervaluing 
the powers of this country in respect to 
any foreign nations if. we were at peace 
with ourselves. It is no disparagement ta 
any country to advise them against impos- 
sibilities. Give us peace with America, 
and there is nothing under Heaven that 
this country needs to fear. For these rea- 
sons I have drawn up a particular Reso- 
lution expressive of this well ecu 
confidence, if such measures of wisdom 
are pursued, by which the national facul- 
ties and exertions may be reserved, for the 
just and necessary occasions of supporting 
its own dignity, and defending its own 
rights, instead of profusely lavishing them 
away in the pursuits of injustice, folly and 
madness. , 

But it may be said, ‘‘ How shall we ob- 
tain peace; and upon what terms? We 
would have an honourable peace.” And 
so we may; for who makes war with us? 
It depends upon ourselves. We have only 
to relinquish our folly and Quixotism, and 
there is an end. It is the madness of the 
undertaking, and the obstinacy of perse- 
vering even after conviction that 1s disho- 
nourable. The dishonour comes from them 
who would precipitate their country into 
impossibilities, who advised the King not 
even to give an answer to the united peti- 
tion of all America, when they were at the 
feet of this country seeking ‘for justice. 
You spurned them from you with indig- 
nation. It was the ministry of this coun- 
try who would admit of no reasonable or 
constitutional terms. I say, reasonable and 
constitutional terms, because I presume- 
that the ministry themselves will so deno- 
minate the terms which have been lately 
voted in this House in those Conciliatory _ 
Bills, which have recejved the unanimous 
sanction of the legislature. If those terms 
are reasonable and constitutional now, 

[32] 
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then they always were so; yet these Bills ; was the ministry of this country which 


contain neither more nor less than the 
very offers which were made to this coun- 
try from the Congress in their last petition 
three years ago. Many and many propo- 
sitions, tantamount to these, have been 
made by the opposers of this mad war, 
but the ministry have always crushed them 
by an inflexible influence in the counsels 
of this House. I myself did, more than 
three years ago, on the 27th of March 
1775,* offer to this House the very identi- 
cal terms, or nearly so, which are contained 
in your late Conciliatory Acts, and which 
- were taken as the foundation of the petition 
of the Congress in the month of July 1775. 
The draught of a letter of requisition to 
the colonies in the usual and accustomed 
.manner, which I then laid before you, 
might have made peace at that time, for 
those terms were accepted by the Congress 
in their Petition to the King and Address 
to the people of Great Britain, a. few 
months after. That they were reasonable 
and constitutional terms I am justified now 
at least to say, because in your late Conci- 
liatory Acts they have received the una- 
nimous sanction of the legislature. I hope, 
therefore, that I may stand acquit for one, 
as never having sacrificed the honour of 
this country by any mean or unbecoming 
eh toe It is not towards those who 

ave opposed this mad war, that you are 
to look as the causes of the irksome situa- 
tion in which you fmd yourselves now. If 
our advice had been followed, things would 
not now be as they are. Many thousands of 
lives, wash millions of money would have 
been saved to this country, much honour 
and prosperity would have been its lot, in- 
stead of the distraction in which we now 
see ourselves involved. 

You are to thank your ministers for 
having led you to the dishonour of refusing 
the reasonable and constitutional terms of 
accommodation offered by your colonies 
in 1775. That was the fatal wera which 
gave an inflexible obstinacy to the coun- 
sels of this nation, to require absolute and 
unconditional submission before you would 
treat. The present minister of the Ame- 
rican department entered into his affice, 
with the public avowal of these principles. 
All Europe was ransacked for mercenaries 
to Impose unconditional submission upon 
your colonics. What, then, was there left 
for them to do, but to seek their safety in 
independence and foreign alliances? It 


* See Vol. 18, p. 552. 


drove the Americans into foreign alliances, 
by the example of hiring foreign troops, 
and which reduced them to the alterna- 
tive of unconditional submission or inde- 
pendence. In this dilemma they chose the 
latter ; and in such a dilemma they should 
have made no other choice. If you would 
have conceded to them reasonable and 
constitutional terms of connexion, they did 
over and over again disavow every wish or 
claim of independence. It is the admi- 
nistration of this country who have forced 
them into independence; they now possess 
It, nor is it in your power to wrest it from. 
them. Let it be remembered who drove. 
their country to set the whole upon this 
desperate cast. By the advice of your 
ministers you set ail prudent counsels at 
defiance, and by the folly of their conduct 
you have lost America. 

We may have peace with America if we 
chuse it, but not upon the terms that we 
might have had it at the time when the peti- 
tion from the Congress was rejected, nor 
even upon the terms that we might have 
had six months ago. The only rule that. 
we seem to follow, is, to refuse the terms 
which may be had at the time, till it be- 
comes too late, and then we see our folly. 
I myself told the administration in this 
very place before Christmas, that there 
was an opening to treat, by which they 
might have prevented the treaty between - 
France and America. The conduct of the 
French court towards the Americans had 
been so deceitful and unsatisfactory, as 
gave the greatest disgust. 1 informed them 
that they might hit the blot, and take ad- 
vantage ef it. My words in this House 
were, * Do it before you sleep.’ They 
slept and did it not. They prevailed upon 
the House te adjourn itself for two months, 
and the time was lost. If nothing less 
than independence will now do, you must 
thank the administration who have driven 
things to all extremities. You have tried 
the event of three campaigns, and have 
failed in all. You have lost an entire army, 
you have likewise lost your time to recruit 
and augment that which remains, and the 
most probable prospect for sir W. Howe's 
army, is, that they may share the same 
fate with that under general Burgoyne, 
unless you have the prudence to withdraw 
it in time. 

I grieve to see that things are come to 
so desperate a pass ; none of the measures 
which have brought us to it, had my cone 
currence. I would have advised far athers. 
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At present there is no other advice left to 
be given, but to concede and to confirm 
that independence to America, which vou 
have forced upon them. I know that you 
will not consent to this, and that all coun- 
sel is vain, but I know -likewise that the 
time will come when you wil think it a 
good bargain te make peace with Ame- 
rica, simply upon the terms .of indepen- 
dence. I would advise the repeal of the 
Canada Act, but I know likewise that this 
will not be done; yet the time may come 
when this Act may be repealed without 

our consent. Look to Canada, and per- 
haps to the Floridas. It might likewise 
be worth while to think of your West In- 
dian islands. You have driven America 
into an alliance with the House of Bour- 
bon. Look to the consequences. 

For my own part I can only give the ad- 
vice of a single and insignificant individual. 
T would seek the alliance and friendship of 
America. I would cement the two coun- 
tries together by a mutual naturalization, 
in all rights and franchises to the fullest 
extent. We are derived from the same 
stock; we have the same religion, the 
same manners, the same language, the 
same temper, the same love of liberty and 
of independence; and if we must be 
seemingly divided, let there at least be an 
union in that partition. To those who 
might otherwise have a reluctance to the 
concession of American independence, let 
this serve as the morc liberal equivalent, 
Give up freely the less generous claim of 
an irksome and sterile dominion, and put 
the “ padlock on the mind.”’ I will now, 
with their permission, read to the com- 
mittee the motions which I have to make. 
They are as follow: 1.‘ That it is the opi- 
nion of this committee, that the expence 
of prosecuting the American war for ano- 
ther campaign, in the year 1778, more 
especially if, in consequence thereof, this 
country should be mvolved in any foreign 
wars, added to the expences already in- 
curred in the American war, may probably 
amount to a sum not less than between 30 
and 40 millions sterling, which must create 
an alarming increase of the principal and 
interest of the national debt, and must re- 
quire many additional heavy and burden- 
some taxes, land taxes as well as other 
taxes, upon the British subjects to defray. 
2. That the prosecution of the American 
war must be destructive of the navigation, 
trade, riches, and resources of this country, 
as well as of the lives of his Majesty’s wb 
jects, carrying our land and sea forces the 
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distance of 3,000 miles, and thereby lay- 
ing us open to the insults or attack of any 
secret or insidious enemy to this country. 
8. That among the various causes which 
may contribute todepress the national funds, 
or to embarrass the state of public credit, 
and to weaken the resources of this coun- 
try, the hostile disunion and division of 
America against Great Britain must pro- 
bably be more operative ta such fatal 
effects, than the prosecution of any just 
and necessary war against a foreign enemy. 
4. That it is unbecoming the wisdom and 
prudence of parlizment tg proceed any 
farther in the prosecution of this fruitless, 
expensive, and destructive American war. 
5. That there is no reason to doubt the 
sufficicncy of the powers of this country, 
or the most animated coercion of them, 
when disengaged from this fatal American - 
war; and under the conduct of a prudent 
and vigilant administration, effectually to 
resent every insult, and to repel every at- 
tack, upon the honour of his Majesty’s 
crown, and upon the essential interests of 
his kingdom, in the prosecution of any just 
and necessary war, against a foreign enemy. 
6. That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, that he will graciously be 
pleased to instruct the commissioners ap- 
pointed to treat, consult, and agree upon 
the means of quieting the disorders now 
subsisting in certain of the colonies, plan- 
tations, and provinces of North America, 
to establish, as a fundamental, previous to 
any treaty, and from which they shall nat 
have liberty to depart, that all ee 
born either in Great Britain, Ireland, or 
the colonies, provinces, and plantations of 
North America, shall be considered as . 
natural barn subjects, and enjoy all rights 
and privileges as such, throughout all the 
said dominions in common, in the manner 
heretofore accustomed.” 

Lord North objected to the motions in 
gross as well as in detail. He could not 
agree to the first, from its being erroneously 
stated, as well from its depending on pro- 
bability, and its indefinite amount. A sum 
between 30 and 40 millions was very in- 
definite ; but the error in the stating was 
the most considerable objection. The fact 
was, that the expence of the three last 
years was no more than 18 million or 
ee and the additions at the end 
of the campaign, would be 5 million. This, 
he said, he could prove, by enumerating 
the addition to the national debt and other 
articles. The addition to the national 
debt was 13 million. The increase of the 
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land-tax was 500,000/. a year, that made it 
14,500,000. The increase of the. navy 
debt was about a million and a half, that 
made it 16 million, and the sum which we 
should have saved in case of peace, and 
which would have gone to pay off a part 
of the national debt, might be taken on an 
average at 900,000/. a year. So that the 
sum it had already cost us is no more than 
18,700,000/. The unfunded debt for the 
eae year will be no more than 3 mil- 
ions, and the other out-guings altogether 
would make up no greater a sum than 
about 23,500,000/. He adverted to the 
hon. gentleman’s arguments on the last 
loan. The reason for his meaning to give 
the subscribers douceurs, at a time when 
thestocks had considerably decreased, was, 
that they might in future trust to the 
honour of parliament. The first deposit 
had not been made, nor was there any com- 
- pulsion upon them to make good their 
subscriptions. They would have been 
losers to have it made good, as the stocks 
then stood ; and as parliament must, sooner 
or later, have made good the deficiency, 
he thought it provident to give them a 
further advantage, which would have su- 
perseded the necessity of having the aid 
from parliament next session, as well as 
brought future subscribers forward, by 
shewing that they dealt honourably with 
them. He could not agree with the 
hon. gentleman, that it would be good 
policy to keep 5 millions reserved in the 

xchequer, while so heavy a load of debt 
hangs upon the nation. It might, indeed, 
be advantageous to have such a sum in re- 
serve, as a nest-egg, when we went to 
market, or as a provision for a rainy day, 
when we could not go; but he considered 
it impossible to accomplish such an object 
in the present state of our finances. He 
could not, from the most impartial review 
of his conduct, consider it as criminal. 
His heart must be excused, though his 
head might be to blame. With the best 
and wisest intention, an erroneous conduct 
might be joined. In a particular manner 
he justified the measure of the Quebec 
Act. After the most serious deliberation 
on the nature of the people, he considered 
it most prudent and politic to givethem the 
form of government they now enjoy. Not 


' . fitted to receive into their state an epitome 


of our original constitution, he formed a 
system partly of our own, and partly of 
the French government, merely as a pre- 
liminary to the introduction of a solid sys- 
tem, bya popular assembly. He thought 
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that the civil law of France, to which they 
had originally belonged, joined to the cri- 
minal law of Britain, which was a greater 
security to the subject than that of the 
French, would jointly form a_ system, 
favourable as a preliminary, until a more 
regular one could be granted. He con- 
cluded with movmg that the chairman do 
leave the chair: which was agreed to. 


Debate on Mr. Powys’s Motion for 
enabling the Commissioners appointed to 
treat with America to declare the Indepen- 
dency of that Country.} April 10. In- 
the Committee on the State of the Nation, 

Mr. Powys said, that from the exhausted 
state of the finances of the nation, and 
the great expence into which the Ame- 
rican war had plunged it, nothing at this 
pre’ when we were threatened with a 

rench war, could be more necessary to 
us than peace with America. After. the 
amazing stand that the Congress had made 
against our armies; after the incredible 
successes with which their endeavours to 
shake off their dependence on this country 
had been attended, it were chimerical to 
think that they would give up an indepen- 
dence which they had established with 
their blood and treasure ; and which placed 
them out of the reach of any future mi- 
nister, who, following the example of the 
present administration, might, if they re- 
turned to their obedience to Great Bri- 
tain, endeavour to enslave them with arms, 
victorious arms in their hands; it was the 
height of madness to think they would 
treat with us, but as one sovereign and in- 
dependent state ought with another: it 
was fruitless then to send out commis- 
sioners at a vast expence, whose powers 
being too limited did not enable them to 
treat upon suchterms. The people would 
be only amused with the vain expectation 
that the Americans would return to their 
allegiance; while nothing was more fo- 
reign to their intention ; and the kngdom 
already bending beneath the weight of an 
enormous debt, would be saddled with vast 
but unnecessary expences. He should 
therefore move, in order to procure a 
peace, at- present so necessary, ‘‘ That 
the powers of the Commissioners might be 
enlarged; and that they might be autho- 
rised to declare the Americans absolutely 
and for eyer independent.” - 

Mr. Pulteney thought the motion injus 
rious to the commissioners. A number 
of men had raised themselves in the colo- 


‘nies, from obscurity to grandeur, from por 
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verty to riches, from servitude to power ; 
they had the reins of their new govern- 
ment in their hands, which must be 
wrested from them; it was reasonable to 
suppose, that they would insist upon it, 
and, if not overcome by the superior voice 
of the people, would preserve it. Such a 
resolution as that moved for, would give 
them the fairest argument to persuade the 
people; and independency must be the 
consequence.. But he did not despair of 
the success of the commission. He be- 
lieved the tone of the Americans, in ge- 
neral, was against independency. They 
had been in a manner forced into a mea- 
sure, which they had not approved of, and 
it was Carried in the Congress by only one 
or two voices. It was even reasonable, 
arguing from motives of interest, to sup- 
pose that they. would prefer dependency 
toindependency. Secured from taxation ; 
relieved from the fear of having any share 
in the burthen of our debt; protected 
during war by our strength, and cultivated 
during peace by our arts—with these ad- 
vantages joined to dependency, could they 
wish to be independent? It was not rea- 
. sonable, that men, attentive to their in- 
terests, would forfeit security and protec- 
tion, for danger and the chimerical notions 
of nominal grandeur. But it hurt him to 
hear a proposition urged in that House so 
‘destructive to the welfare of Britain. 
Would not the independency of America 
be the eve of their advancement into a 
flourishing naval power? Their situation 
commanding a species of superiority over 
all the earth, they would soon rival Europe 
in arts, as well as grandeur, and their 
power in particular would rear itself on 
the decay of ours. Are we, then, so lost 
to all the feelings of patriotism, that with 
a wanton hand we would lay the founda- 
tion.stone of a blockade against our own 
existence? We were able yet to reduce 


America, should she be unwise enough to | 


refuse our offers. Efforts would then be 
made very different from the former. We 
had till then been engaged in a wrong 
cause ; our ministers had been cruel, un- 
just, and unconstitutional in their demands, 
and the hearts of the people were not in 
- the measures adopted. But now the in- 
justice would, change sides, and if they 
refused, they only would be the aggressors. 
In a war with justice on our side, what 
would not Britain perform? The national 
Spirit was not extinct, and that was the 
+ulwark of Britain. The state of the 
funds and finances had been introduced as 
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reasons for evading a war. An inquiry 
into the internal opulence of this count 
would extinguish every fear of that kind. 
The aggregate riches of Britain were not 
Jessthan 1,000 million. The national debt 
was only 146 million; a seventh part of 
the wealth of the kingdom. How, then, 
could we be so distressed in our finances ? 
In cases of national occasion, we should 
have reference to the fundamental pro- 
perty of the nation, and all Europe would 
wonder at our resources, and tremble at 
our power. 

r. Fox said, he had formed a decided 
opinion upon the present question, and if 
he should happen to differ in his sentiments 
from a venerable character, whom he ho- 
noured and revered, the committee would 
give him credit that no early prejudice, no 
infant pique, directed his judgment, or in- 
fluenced his mind. He had considered 
this matter, abstracted from every other 
object, and his judgment was formed upon 
logical, as well as natural reasoning and 
deduction. The dependency of America 
he thought it impossible, from our situa- 
tion, as well as from the nature of the ob- 
ject, for us to regain.- She had joined with . 
France in an amicable and commercial 
treaty. The latter had recognized her in- 
dependency, and both were bound in gra- 
titude to defend one another, against our: 
resentment on the one hand, or our at- 
tempt to break it on the other. Ifby con- 
cession or coercion we attempted to re- 
cover the dependency of America, we 
should have the powers of France and 
America, and perhaps Spain, to encounter. 
with. If we attempted to punish France 
for recognizing the independency of Ame- 
tica, America would join her, and we 
should have, in either case, two, if not 
three powers to combat with. It was pro- 
bable, that the greatest part of Europe 
would join in the recognizance. Grati- 
tude on the one hand, and obligatien on, 
the other, would unite them in one bond, 
and we should experience the joint efforts 
of all, if we attacked one. If, on the 
contrary, the committee agreed to the 
motion, and thereby recognized the inde- 
pendency of America, we should be no 
onger found to punish the European 
powers, who had already, or who might do 
the same: and we should probably secure 
a larger share of the commerce of the 
Americans, by a perpetual alliance on a . 
federal foundation, than on a nominal de- 
pendence. 

He could not avoid lamenting to hear 
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the language at present used in the House 
of Commons—namely, that the Americans 
were not in general mclined to indepen- 
dence. Now, could any thing be more 
distant from probability ? Had we not seen 
proof upon proof exhibited to the con- 
trary? Had not the provinces, one and 
all, entered into the most solemn bond 
not to depart from, or rescind their vote 
of independency ; and had not even thou- 
sands of them, in the province of Carolina, 
as well as in others, taken an oath before 
Heaven to maintain it? The Congress 
and the people were the same. Distinct 
opinions, party distractions, and disunited 
interests, had not been formed in Ame- 
rica, with regard to the great point in 
which, by their unanimity, they had suc- 
ceeded. He laughed to hear the contrary 
asscrted ; but he hoped sincerely that the 
hon. gentleman near him (governor John- 
stone); and the other commissioners, had 
more solid grounds to go upon, and more 
rational hopes of success. He viewed the 
dependency of America as a matter of 
very little moment to any part of this coun- 
try, other than the minister and his de- 
pendants. He understood that the ap- 
eee of governors, and other officers 

y the crown, was an object of their con- 
templation, and one which they esteemed 
of great consequence. It was meant, he 
suppoved, as an addition to the weight in 
the scale of government, and this circum- 
stance deserved the most serious atten- 
tion of the House. The three estates of 
parliament could no longer be the security 
and defence of our constitution, than 
when they remained in an equipoise with 
regard to one another: If one preponde- 
rated, the executive over the legislative, 
or the legislative over the executive, the 
superstructure must fall. It was a melan- 
choly, but a certain truth, that the power 
of the executive had been gradually ex- 
erting itself to a predominancy for some 
years past, and its growth was already 
dangerous to our constitutional existence. 
The further advantage that would be 
thrown into the scale, by the weight of 
America, would give maturity to its 
growth, and perpetual dominion to it over 
the legislative ; because, by the exemption 
from taxation, no degree of weight what- 
ever was added to the legislative state. 
Taxes were so far necessary to our con- 
stitution, sceing that they engaged the 

ople narrowly to watch and resist the 
influence of the crown. Their lives and 
properties could only be in danger when 
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the crown became despotic. <A security 
against that danger destroyed their fears; 
and not being concerned in the advance- 


ment or depression of the crown, they did 
not reg its progress. Good God! 


then, could Britons with their eyes open, 
and, sensible of the danger arising trom 
the predominancy of the executive power, 
wilfully throw so great an addition of 
strength into it, as the power of appoint- 
ing the officers to the government of Ame- 
rica must necessarily create? Had we not 
appointments, douceurs, sinecures, pen- 
sions, titles, baubles and secret-service 
money enough already? Did not the 
creatures of government swarm in every 
department, and must we add to their 
number? 

He could not see that American inde- 
pendency would so soon rise as the hon 
gentleman imagined, to maritime pre- 
eminence. The Americans could have 
no inducement to hunt fer territory 
abroad, when what they quietly pomeees 
would be more than they could occupy 
and cultivate. They would find the ad- 
vantages of conquest unequal to those of 
agriculture; and remembenng that man 
has naturally a predilection for the enjoy- 
ment of landed property, they would find 
it impossible, in a country where land was 
to be had for nothing, to propagate 8 
spirit of manufacture and commerce. 
Every American, more or less, would be- 
come the tiller and planter, and the cou- 
try might, in some future and distant pe- 
riod, be the Arcadia, but it could never 
be the Britain of the world. 

He reverted to the arguments of the 
hon. gentleman near him, in regard t& 
the finances of this country. He never 
was more surprized than he was at hearing 
aman of sense, introduce such a puerility. 
The internal opulence of the country 
night be introduced as a figure of shew, 
to delude the ignorant into an extravagant 
idea of our resources ; but the people must 
know that it was a mere delusion. if we 
wére reduced to such an emergency as te 
have reference to the fundamental opu- 
lence, so might our enemy; and compar- 
ing the one resource with the other, we 
must acknowledge that theirs, in that re- 
spect, was treble our own. Our natural 
resources, he knew, were superior to those 
of our enemy, in proportion to the extent 
of country; but we ought to remember, 
that theirs were capable of more improve- 
ments without ‘injuring the people than 
ours. Would ministers but abolish the 
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extravagant method of collecting their re- 
venues, the voluptuous manner of expend- 
ing them, and the enormous extent of the 
royal expenditure, what a superiority, in 
point of revenue, might they not effect? 
He condemned the Conciliatory Act as 
tetally inadequate to the object, and de- 
clared, that it they produced any good end, 
he should attribute it solely to the influ- 
. ence of the hon. and worthy gentleman 
(governor Johnstone) who was last joined 
in the commission. He hoped the com- 
mittee would consider seriously of the 
matter before them: there had been 
enough of treasure fruitlessly wasted ; 
and that they might'not waste more on 
an inadequate commission, he begged them 
to extend its powers, and thereby secure 
its success. Re could not avoid adverting 
to the conduct of the ministry, in regard 
to the French “ aggression.” He knew 
not from whence the word came, but he 
supposed it meant “ insult.’? Himself 
and others were termed pusillanimous, be- 
cause they attempted to stem the torrent 
of rage, that rushed from the bosoms of 
the ministry on that occasion—they were 
called pusillanimous, because they were 
calm; but could they not now, with dou- 
ble energy, send back the term on those 
men who had confessed that the nation was 
insulted; who had made the King and 
the parliament of England confess that 
they were insulted ; and who, for a whole 
month, had pocketed the insult, without 
. preparing to punish it, or taking a single 
step for the defence of the nation? He 
begged the committee to observe, that the 
ministry, conscious of their own inability, 
were obliged, when they wanted service 
to be performed, to call to their assistance 
the very men who had condemned their 
measures, and uniformly despised them. 
But if a peace was to be negociated, or a 
war to be undertaken, (meaning the ap- 
pointment of governor Johnstone in the 
One case, and admiral Keppel and lord 
Amherst in the other) they were obliged 
to employ the men on his side of the 
House. 
_ Governor Johnstone doubted, whether. 
it might not be thought imprudent for him 
to speak at all in the predicament in which 
he stood. He said it would be presump- 
tuous, in him, to say that the business of 
the commission would succeed: but he 
thought he saw so many reasons for think- 
Ing so, that he was free to undertake it. 
t was an experiment to be tried ; and he 
would undertake it on the ground, which 
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the late Conciliatory Acts had laid: it 
might be an odd thing to say, but he de- 


clared freely, that he did not desire his. 


instructions to be enlarged ; especially on 
the point of independency. He looked. 
upon the establishing of the independency 
of America, as entailing ruin upon this 
country. There were, indeed, some pre- 
liminary matters which he thought still 
remained to be settled as absolutely neces- 
sary to the success of the negociation of 
the commissioners. The first was the re- 
pealing of the Declaratory Law; which wes 
downright nonsense, as it now stood in 
our statute books, after the repeals we 
have already made. The other was the 
repeal of the Canada Act. He said, when 
these obstacles were removed, as well as 
those, to the removal of which we already 
conceded, the Americans could have no- 
thing else to ask. When they had abso- 
lute security in the possession of all their 
rights, what could they wish more? Ask. 
any dispassionate man, or any indifferent 
power upon the earth, ought they or ought 
they not, to close with us on the conces- 
sions which we offer? Most certainly they 
ought. While, indeed, we denied theue 
any rights which they were undoubtedly 
entitled to; while we, with the hand of 
power, restrained them in the exercise of 
those which we even allowed they had; 
while we made an unjust, cruel, foolish 
and abominable war against them: they 
were united in their resistance to us; ang 
Britain was divided. Half Britain then — 
was opposed to all America. But now 
that we offer them such terms as they 
ought to accept, their resistance will be- 
come positive rebellion, and our war a just 
one. It will then be all Britain against 
half America. On this ground of inde- 
pendency America is greatly divided. 
Whatever the people in power may wish 
and aim at, the great body of the people 
do not wish to change the government of 
Britain for that of the Congress. The 
people of the old settled interest and pro» 
perty do not wish for independercy, they 
rather dread it. Under this state of — 
things ; and my information, which I will 
trust and stand by, tells me that this is the 
state of things; I do not despair of the 
success of the commission with the powers 
it has at present. At least it will be worth 
the trial. If they are not actually divided 
in their measures, they are yet so unset- 
tled in their opinion, that we ought to try 
whether they will be divided. But even 
supposing that the acknowledging the in- 
& 
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dependency of America should become a| felt his pride hurt, his spirit roused, his 
right measure, I doubt whether this House | rage kindled, by the very insinuation that 
could declare them independent. Can | this country. was unable,to assert her just 
this House take upon it to hintiexibee the | rights and support her pretensions to em- 
empire? I say it cannot. Although I pire. After this, he thought it unneces- 
can never agree to the idea of the indepen- | sary to say that he was averse to the mo- 
dency of America, in the sense that gen- | tion, and would give it every opposition in 
tlemen have taken it up; yet I would not | his power. 
pe thought to entertain a hope of adepen-{| Mr. Burke inveighed bitterly against 
dence, such as others expect. Something, | those who liad reduced the nation: to the 
perhaps, of an union between two unequal | painful necessity of submitting to such 
parties, on terms suited to the condition of | terms as the Americans should think pro- 
each, may be had with America. Yet, if| per to insist on. He displayed great 
the Americans think that France has! clearness of understanding and ingenuity 
really supported them, and if they have | in pointing out the weak side of the. argu- 
made a reciprocal treaty with France, it} ments advanced by the gentlemen who 
cannot be expected that they should make , opposed the motion, and concluded with 
eace with us without including France. ! expressing his hearty approbation of the 
But if France, byfalse pretences, has drawn | motion. : 
them into all the miseries they suffer, andif; Mr. 7. Townshend thought the motion 


we can convince them of that, they ought to: premature, and moved that the chairman 


thank us for getting them out of the hands | do leave the chair. 


of France, and conclude a peace with us! Lord North was against making any 
without thinking of those’false friends. | further concessions. He said he had 

Mr. Henry Dundas (Lord Advocate) : reason to believe the treaty with France 
spurned with indignation at a proposition  was.not ratified by the Congress; and as 
which, while it endeavoured to secure in- \it was certain t2:t France had all along 
dependence to America, stamped indelible | cajoled and abused them, they were not 
disgrace on Great Britain, by declaring to! under obligation to give them either as- 


.the world that she was unable to subdue : sistance or preference. He believed, still, 


the creatures of her own raising. Every that the minds of the people were inclined 
Briton should feel his bosom glow with ' to conciliation, and he trusted that the 
ardour to destroy the ground-work of such . measures already adopted would effect it. 
a disgraceful idea: every reasonable pro-| He reverted to the expression of an hon. 
vision had been fade tor the freedom of | gentleman, that he was obliged to repair 
America in the late Acts; every reason-, to those who despised him, when he 
able proposition had been made to them: | wanted service or advice. He declared 
every offer which a great people could that it was his invariable pursuit to seek for 
make, without dishonour to their own. capable men, without regard to their situa- 
children, had been made. [Ifall this would ; tions or political opinions. As to a war 


‘not do: if nothing less than independence | with France he thought it unavoidable ; 


would satisfy a people who wantonly be- | at least, very probable.. 

gan, and obstinately persevered in the! Mr. Dunning was against the motion. 
most unnatural rebellion, he was proud to; There was no limit in it, nor could it be 
say that this country was of such atemper | construed to what it extended. He 
that it would not be dictated to by the | wished to preserve the dependency of 
most powerful state in Christendom: ac- | America. 

customed to give laws and to humble the} Sir G. Savile said we had been at law 
proud ambition of her foes, Great Britain | with America, that America had gained 
needed only to be roused: such a refusal | the trial, and would demand costs. 


on the part of the Americans ta treat but |. The chairman left the chair, and there _ 


as an independent people, would, he hoped, | was no division. 

be sufficient to rouse her: her great spirit 

was equal to every effort, to every obstacle: Debate on the Bill to exclude Contractors 
the otal of this country laughed at de- | from Sitting in the House of Comnwns.} 
spondency ; and never made a greater figure | April 13. Sir Pazlip Jennings Clerke said, 
in the eyes of the world, than whenreduced | he should not make any long preface to 
to such a state as would have made any | his motion, as its own merit would be a 
other country than herself sink beneath | better advocate, and, he trusted, recom- 
the weight of misfortune and despair. He | mend it to every part of the House. The 
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‘people of this country, in all dangers and 
difficulties, were accustomed to look up to 
‘parliament for protection. Our ancestors 
Pad maintained: many glorious struggles to 
obtain parliaments; and our brethren in 
America had profusely lavished their blood 
to procure a parliamentary representation. 
When king William delivered this country 
from the tyranny and oppression of the 
Stuarts, the first thing he did, was to pro- 
mise a parliament ; but one word was also 
added—it was “free ;’? without which it 
‘would have been of no value. He not 
only granted a free parliament, but many 
Acts passed in that reign to preserve and 
keep them independent. By the 5th and 
6th of William and Mary, all commis- 
sioners of customs, excise, salt duties, &c. 
as being concerned in public money, were 
excluded from sitting as members in the 
House. He desired those Acts might be 
read: which being done, he said, that a 
“new species of placemen had arisen since 
that time, more dangerous to the consti- 
tution, and more prejudicial to the interest 
of the people, than any excluded by those 
Acts. - These were people who held lucra- 
tive contracts underthe government. He 
wished to avoid personalities as much as 
possible, but he could not help taking some 
notice of the gold contract. The noble 
lord (North) had said, that 23 per cent. 
had been given originally on that contract ; 
but finding some time after, that it ex- 
tended itself farther than was at first ex- 
pected, he lowered the bargain to 13 per 
cent. If, then, it would bear a deduction 
Of one per cent. it must appear to the con- 
viction of every man, that2 per cent. would 
have afforded a sufficient profit on the first 
bargin. He said, he had shewn the agree- 
ment toagreat merchant in the city, and 
read his opinion, which was, that comput- 
ing the whole at the average price of 2 
per cent the profit amounted to 46,0000. 
That the established commission among 
merchants, for remitting money, even in 
small sums, ,was no more than £ per 
cent. wnaich on the sum remitted would 
amount to 11,5004, so that 34,500/. had 
‘been given more than the accustomed 
“price. Ue could name many other in- 
stances, where very disadvautageous bar- 
gains had been made for the public; but 
_ his remark, on the whole, was, that mem- 
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bers of parliament would not be contrac-_ 


‘tors, ifextraordinary and improper advan- 
‘tages were not given them. We should 
“not hear, he suid, a member rise up, and 
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cheap as any merchant in London: ano- 
ther would not engage to furnish coals; 
another would not engage to provide shoes. 
He never heard that there were au 
taylors or shoe-makers in that House. ft 
was impossible not to perceive, that giving 
these contracts to members was an arrant 
job, and created a dangerous influence in 
that House, which must operate much to 
the injury of the nation; for the more 
money was raised on the public, the 
ereatcr was the profit to these gentlemen : 
they throve upon the spoil of their fellow 
subjects. America would not submit to 
be taxed by the parliament of England, 
because the more money she levied upon 
them, the more she exonerated her own 
burden. We scemed to be something in 
their situation; the more moncy these 
entlemen voted to be raised, the greater 
would be their profit: to grant away the 
money of others to enrich themselves, was 
improper. Many more arguments might 
be offered, but he would only observe, that 
from a series of mismanagement, the situa- 
tion of this country was become very peri- 
lous. We were at the edge of a precipice, 
and, without more public virtue, we must 
inevitably sink. The very being of this 
country was hazarded, and unless a total 
alteration of men and measures took 
place, we were devoted to every specics 
of calamity, slavery itself, perhaps, not 
excepted. He then moved, “ That leave 
be given to bring in a Bill, for restraining 
any person, being a member of the [louse 
of Commons, from being concerned him- 
self, or any person in trust for him, In any 
Contract made by the commissioners of his 
Majesty’s Treasury, the commissioners of 
the Navy, the board of Ordnance, or by 
any other person or persons, for the public 
service, unless the said contract shall be 
made at a public bidding.” 

Sir G. Yonge seconded the motion, and 
said it was full time that the House should 
take the expenditure of the public money, 
and the several modes of corruption, de- 
vised to seduce members tion their duty, 
Into consideration. 

Sir J. Mawbey was sovcre upon con- 
tractors in general; and pariicularly such 
as had seats in that House. 

Mr. Harley wished tie” contracts to 
be strictly enquired into, as he was cone 
scious that, upon the most rigid investiga- 
tion, his would bear the test. Ife had 
been all along consistent, both before and 
since the war; he had always acted upon 


“assure the House, he sold his coals as | principle, and had even risked his persoa 
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and life in support of* government. He 


- differed widely from the three worthy 


“ 


baronets; for he could solemnly affirm, 
that his vote in parliament was never in- 
fluenced by any consideration but the 
merit of the several questions as they 
arose. 

Mr. Turner said, the present question 
would prove the test of ministers and their 
friends in that House; for it steered a 
middle path. It did not merely exclude 
contractors for being contractors in a fair, 


open, equitable manner; but for being 


closet contractors, for being private plun- 
derers; for entering into a conspiracy 
with a corrupt administration to plunder 
their country; and either share the spoil 
with the rest of the public conspirators, or 
with some others more remote from na- 
tional observation. 

Mr. A. Bacon said, he was a merchant, 
and had honestly served an apprenticeship 
for seven long years to an eminent mer- 
chant; and when he had contracts, he 
fulfilled them fairly and honestly. He 
had often voted against ministers, and 
voted for the repeal of the Stamp Act ; 
he could not conceive why contractors 
should be treated in so unbecoming, nay, 
contemptuous a manner—as if they were 
monsters, and not fit for human society. ’ 

Sir Cecil Wray said, he always disliked 
private contracts. The present motion 
was not ugainst the persons or charac- 
ters of contractors, but to prevent the foul 
deeds imputed to ministers, and men sup- 
posed to be leagued together to rob the 
public. The minister, if he considered 
properly his own reputation and personal 
satisfaction, ought to support the motion. 
Those who wished to contract, on the 
other ‘hand, would be relieved from all 
that obloquy, which necessarily follows 
the present mode of serving the public, in 
@ private manner. 

Colonel Barré said, contracts ought 
to be open, and offered to the highest 
bidder. The gentlemen rise one by one, 
and say, ‘‘I am not influenced; I have 
voted sometimes one way, sometimes ano- 
ther.” This, however, must be taken upon 


_ the bare credit of the hon, gentlemen. I 


have indeed observed, that gentlemen of 
this description, when Bills for laying 
duties on ships going out or coming into 
harbours, or to build or repair piers, or 
for passing light-houses, sometimes differ 
from administration, but upon no other, 
that IT can recollect, during a very long 
knowledge of this House.—The colonel 
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next observed, that he remembered a gen- 
tleman in that House who rose in a ve 
haughty tone, and avowed his independ: 
ence; yet, ppon further enquiry, this 
same independent gentleman turned out 
to be in possession of a private contract, 
which brought him in $0,000/. a year. 
He owned he suspected it at the time; and 
it was that suspicion which led him to the 
discovery, of the fact. He said, he was 
himself a contractor with the public; and 
was actually entered into a contract with 
twenty persons; [The Select Committee 
on the Public Expenditure of the public 
money.] He did not know how he should 
get out of it, or rather, how he should die 
init; not for fear of any personal violence, 
but how he should get his dinner, He 
then made several severe allusions to con- 
tracts and contractors, and insisted that 
the public money had been shamefully 
and traitorously lavished. He said, sup- 
ose a minister, during the recess of the 
reasury board, should send for a con- 
tractor, and give him a large contract, in 
which the nation was to be plundered of 
30 or 40,000/. or more; and suppose the 
Treasury board should meet after the said 
recess; and that after this closet arrange- 
ment the minister should, through neglect, 
forget, or purposely omit, to mention a 
syllable of this closet contract—suppose, I 
say, not a single iota of the contract 
should be mentioned; surely this must be 
@ private contract with a witness; and the 
minister must be entitled to the public 


_ thanks of his country. 


Lord North replied, that the facts al- 
luded to would come before the House 
properly authenticated, from the Select 
Committee. He therefore wished gentle. 
men would suspend their opinions. He 
said, if he had made any contracts, he 
had made them for the public benefit; 
and if they had turned out otherwise, it 
was not his fault; at least, whatever he 
had done, he did for the best. 

Lord George Gurdon* said, that he 


ee eee 

* Lord George Gordon, son of Cosmo-. 
George, duke of Gordon, was born in London, 
Dec. 19, 1750, and George the Second was 
his godfather. He early entered into the navy, 
but quitted it during the American war, in 
consequence of an altercation with the earl of 
Sandwich about promotion. In 1774 he was 
elected member for Luggershall. An alarm 
having been excited by the repeal of certain 
penal statutes against the Roman Catholics in 
1779, lord George was chosen president of the 
Protestant Association at London; and on the 
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was sorry to differ in opinion with the 
noble contractor in the blue ribbon, the 
right honourable privy counsellor con- 
tractor, and the rest of the honourable 
contractors on the other side the House, 
who had delivered their sentiments in op- 

sition to the motion. He took the 
iberty of rising to declare his hearty con- 
currence with the very respectable and 
eloquent members near him, who, with so 
much power and persuasion, had delivered 
to the House unanswerable arguments for 
giving their assent to bring in the Bill. 
That, having mentioned the noble lord as 
the head of the contractors, he would take 
the liberty of instancing one example of it 
m very few words to the House. He said, 
that noble lord was the greatest of all con- 
tractors; he was a contractor for men; a 
contractor for your flock, Mr. Speaker, 
[addressing himself to the Chair] a con- 
tractor for the representatives of the 
people; that noble lord proposed to give 

place of 1,000/. a year, provided a 
noble duke would prevail on the most in- 
significant member in that House to vacate 
his seat in parliament. The noble duke 
behaved like a man upon the occasion ; 
like a friend, like a brother; he rejected 
the villainous proposition that noble lord 
had the assurance to make. He then told 
the House, he was not acquainted with 


and of June 1780 went to the House of Com- 
mons, to present their petition, attended by 
about 60,000 of the petitioners. The dreadful 
consequences of this measure are well known. 
Lord George was imprisoned in the Tower, on 
the 9ih June, and tried for High ‘Treason, but 
acquitted on the 4th Feb. 1781. On the 4th 
May 1786 he was excommunicated by the 
archbishop of Canterbury, for not appearing in 
court as a witness in a cause. In Feb. and 
June 1787 he was tried before the court of 
King’s-bench, for publishing libels on the queen 
of France, the French embassador, and the 
empress of Russia; and also for a seditivus 
amphlet. Being convicted of these charges, 
e, on the 25th of June, went over to Hoiland, 
where he turned Jew, and was circumcised ; 
but, returning to England in August, he was 
apprehended on the 7th Dec. at Birmingham ; 
and on the 28th Jan. 1788 was sentenced to 
imprisonment for five years, and to continue 
in gaol till be should find bail for his good be- 
haviour im 10,000/. Not being able to find 
bail at the end of that period to the extent re- 
quired, this operated as a sentence of imprison- 
ment for life. In July 1789, he presented a 
petition to the national assembly of France, and 
was visiled by several eminent revolutionists. 
He died ist Nov. 1793 of a fever, attended with 
delirium, in the 43rd year of his age. 
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the noble lord; he had never spoke to 
him ; he had never the honour of being 
introduced to him; but he sincerely wished 
him to save his country and his own life. 
He desired him to call off his butchers and 
ravagers from the colonies; to retire with 
the rest of his Majesty’s evil advisers from 
the public government, and make way for 
honest and wiser counsellors ; to turn from 
his wickedness and live; it was not yet 
too late to repent; the public clamour for 
revenge was not yet raised against him ; 
his Majesty’s troops were not yet totally 
defeated in America. | 

Lord North denied that the proposi- 
tion the noble lord had alluded to was a@ 
villainous proposition ; and objected to the 
word villainous, as highly unparliamentary 
and improper. 

‘ Lord Ge.rge Gordon replied, that he 
retracted the epithet villainous, as an un- 
parliamentary expression ; but defied the 
noble lord, or any man, to deny the vera- 
city of what he had related, and left it to 
the breast of every member to apply an 
epithet more suitable to a treaty of that 
nature, with brother for brother. 

The House divided : 


Tellers. 
Sir P. J. Clerke 


YEAS Mr. Turner- - ‘t a 
Sir Grey Cooper - -]? - 
Noxs Mr. Bacon - - - t 50 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


May 1. The said Bill was brought in 
and read a first time. The ministry did 
not oppose arguments to the Bill, but 
trusted to numbers ; but in this they were 
disappointed; and lord North was again 
in the minority. For on the question 
being put for the second reading, the 
House divided : 


Tellers. | 


Mr. Powys - - : 
Yzas Mr. Baker - - f 72 

Lord Lisburne - - - 
Noes Mr. Robinson - - z G1 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


May 5. The order of the day being 
read for going into a committee on the 
Bill, the question being put, That the 
Speaker do leave the Chair, 

Earl Nugent objected to the Bill upon 
two grounds. It appointed, that all con- 
tracts; in which members or their agents 
were concerned, should be purchased by 
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auction, and yet government were not | made of the public money. The noble 
bound by it to accept the offer of the lowest : lord in the blue ribbon had declared, that 
bidder; therefore, he thought the Act | he did not wish to see contracts given to 
would be nugatory. Contracts had been | members of parliament: but his words 
in usage for many years, and were consi- | and actions had not corresponded, as he 


dered by the wisest administration as the 
Wisest way of serving the public; it was, 
therefore, unfair that members of that 
House should be excluded from their 
shure in a fair mercantile practice till it 
had been proved upon them that they had 
made an unworthy use of the indulgence. 
A committee was sitting, employed in the 
examination of the contracts now in 
existence. It would be prejudicing the 
contractors to do any thing against them 
before the report from that committee was 
made. He could not suppose that con- 
tracts created any undue iniluence in the 
Ilouse any more than sinecure places 
(which, by the bye, he supposed no man 
on either side of the House would agree 
to exclude); and the legislature, by to- 
leratin:: the latter, had determined it to be 
no prejudice. 

Sir 4’. J. Clerke said, the noble lord had 
very justly stated the principle of the Bull, 
which was to prevent any undue influence 
in that House by members holding bene- 
ficial contracts under government, and also 
to guard against an improper expenditure 
of the public money. If the conduct of 
the majority of that House for the two 
preceding years was adverted to, there 
would appear to be too much reason to 
apprehend, that some improper influence 
had prevailed; how else could it be ac- 
counted tor, that a great number of gen- 
tlemen should uniformly pursue measures 
of force and violence, should declare they 
would never consent to a peace with Ame- 
rica while there was a ship that could 
swim, or a soldier carry a musket? Others 
declare they would bring them on their 
knees ; others talk of starvation ; and every 
one of those gentlemen, above two hun- 
dred, in one morning, in one half hour, all 
change their opinions, confess themselves 
to have been in an error, and all adopt a 
new conduct, and submit to become sup- 
eats for that favour which, when they 

ad the power, they with so much haughti- 
ness refused to grant. Such a versatility 
of conduct could not possibly be ascribed 
to a sudden general conviction; no man 
with a grain of sense covld imagine it was. 
When it has been already proved, thit one 
man got more than 35,000/. above the 
ordmary profit on one contract, it was un- 
hecessury to say that an ill use had been 


had shewn an extraordinary avidity to get 
contracts into his hands, particularly one 
for hiring ships; when he had stepped out 
of his own department into that of the 


| Navy-board, which was somewhat hurtful 
, to the public, as the business had been 


always carried on there by public bidding, 
and no complaint had ever been made. 
The noble lord told the House, that the 
Navy-board had excused themselves from 
this contract, as being tvo full of business. 
It was true they did refuse it; it was put to 
them in a way to insure their refusal; the 
noble lord wished them to refuse it, and 
put the question to them as an old man 
puts a question to a fine woman, in making’ 
her to say yes, and wishing nothing so 
much as to have her say no. The noble 
lord’s wishes prevailed; and how did it 
answer to the public? Why, one of these 
ships carried out to America 100 wheel- 
barrows, one smith’s forge, and a pair of 
bellows, for winch the nation paid 1,3002 
The object of the Bill was to take care 
that the public shouid not be defrauded 
out of that money which they so liberally 
granted to defend the nation; and he 
could not conceive that any member could 
be so regardless of the interest of his con- 
stituents as to say they should be. He 
therefore hoped that, for the honour and 
credit-of the House, the Bill would pass. 

Sir Edward Astley observed to the noble 
lord (Nugent), that though he might call 
it prejudging the contractors to enter on 
the business before the House, till the re- 
port from the select committee was made, 
he assured him, as he was one of that 
committee, that the report would suffi- 
ciently prove the necessity of the Bill. 
The noble lord had thrown out a kind of 
reflection on the House at large, by say- 
ing they would not wish on either side to 
preclude pensioners and placemen from 
seats. Ele declared he, for his own part, 
wished such a motion was made, as he 
would be happy if every placeman and 
pensioner was shut out, and he would 
zealously espouse such a motion. 

Mr. ombwell objected to the motion, 
because he believed putting up contracts 
to sale, would be prejudicial to the public 
service. Men inadequate to the accom- 
plishment of the contracts, would at all 
times bid lower than men of ability and 


i 
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reputation, and they would do much morc | ranks, but he trusted they would be a 
injury by serving the public badly, than | third time routed. The Treasury message 
the difference of expence. He had seen | cards had been circulated upon this occae 
instances of it in the contracts of the East | sion with rather too much notoriety; 
India Company, and those of so fatal a| even the hour of appointment had come 
nature, that he could not agree to the | to the ears of people not called on the oc- 
motion. Gentlemen unacquainted witi | casion. I twas cautiously done, however, te 
business, and of little consequence in the | mention the hour, that the minister might 
eye uf the public, might move for refor- | not again, if he chose to oppose numbers 
mations in every department of govern- | for want of argument to the question, be 
ment. / worsted. He hoped the Bill would pass. 
Mr. T. Townshend called him to order,| Lord George Gordon. I rise to declare 
and said, a gentleman rises in his seat, } my happiness in concurring with the ver 
who holds a contract himself from govern- | respectable baronet on the floor, who wit 
ment, and in the assembly of the nation | a laudable zeal for the credit of the House; 
dares to call the mover of a question, one , has this day moved the commitment of the’ 
of the most independent members of the | Contractors’ Bill, It meets with my hearty 
House, a man of no consequence. He, approbation, as being one of the many 
would give that hon. gentleman to under- ! steps absolutely necessary to be taken to-~ 
stand, that the gentleman referred to, in | wards regaining the eonfidence and respect 
better times than the present, merited a, of the people to the privileges of parlia- 
scat in that House, while others ought to; ment. 1 confess, at the same time, it is 
stand at the bar. an Herculean labour the hon. member has 
_ Mr. W mbwell resexted the insinuation, | undertaken: for 1 think the cleansing king 
and after explaining what he had said, add- ; Augeas’s stable from the filth and dire 
ed, that the hon. gentleman had not made | of 3,000 oxen, for the space of thirty- 
a pertinent, but a very impertinent conclu- | nine years, in the course of a day, was @ 
sion trom it. He explained his own con- | mere play and pastime, compared to the 
tract to the House. arduous task of restoring this House to its 
~ Earl Nuzent observed, that the hon..! ancient and original purity. Though the 
gentleman had meant no affront by the | hon. baronet is not quite so strong as Her- 
expression. The House would remember | cules, he is supported in his endeavour of 
he was a merchant, and ‘a man of no con- | to-day by truth, justice, and good policy : 
sequence’ was a mercantile phrase, and | which, added to his own abilities, with 
meant no more thana man unknown upon | that great respect which every member in 
?Change. [This created a laugh, and quiet- | this House, as wellas his countrymen at 
ed the House. ] | large, entertain for his intentions to pro- 
Sir [V. Gordon condemned both sides of ' mote the welfare of the public, will, I 
the House, panegyrised both sides of the ; hope, induce a very great majority to ap- 
House, sided with neither side of the | prove his present proposition. 
House. He had come into parliament with | Sir, this dunghiil of contracts has given 
a determination to be a patient hearer; an ill air to our whole proceedings. It 
his patience was exhaustcd, and he was‘ has got wind abroad, and proves very of- 
determined to turn speaker. The conduct ' fensive to the public nostrils; our consti- 
of the Hlouse was intolerable, he knew not ' tuents begin to smell a rat; they nose us 
where to place himself. If onthe ministry in the lobby, and call us (with more truth, 
side, he should be called by the opposition ' J am afraid, than politeness) taylors and 
@ pensioner; if on the opposition, he should —shoemakers; colliers and cabbage-salters, 
be called by the ministry a factious man. | potatoe-forestallers,sour-crout-makers, and 
The conduct of the House rendered his swine contractors. Our mace ts tarnished 
opinion of mankind day by day worse ; and , with this dunghill; our authority choaked, 
yet he belicved both parties voted from a and the dignity, reputation, and fair name 
principle of honesty, and a conviction of , of the Commons are smothered, and sink- 
rectitude, - | ing in porter and salted-cabbage, shoes, 
Mr. Byng observed, that the crowded | sour-crout, and potatoes. Foh, Mr. Speak- 
appearance of the House, no doubt, gave! er! what a nauseous banquet have the 
the ministerial phalanx ground for hope, | Treasury invited their friends from their 
that they would not be again defeated in | pleasant gardens and villas in the country 
this favourite point, Ele knew what mi- | to partake of in the month of May! An 
serable arts had been used to collect the | hon. member (Mr. A. Bacon) one of the 


§ 
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most ancient contractors within. these 
- walls, and, as I am told, a considerable 
merchant in the city, has mentioned that 
contracting in this House was the very 
spirit of trade. So I believe it is; and the 
noble Jord in the blue ribbon may pew 
find, when the day of trouble and adver- 
wity shall arrive, that that very ie of 
profit, which induced Inkle to sell Yarico, 
may tempt some few steady friends of his 
prosperity to contract for, and furnish out 
the black cloth and scaffolding at their 
unhappy patron’s execution. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair said, he was cer- 
tain, that among the merchants of Lon- 
don, many might be found as adequate to 
the execution of a contract as any mem- 
ber of that House; yet he was sensible, 
that in case of a competition he who had 
a seat would be preferred ; and this created 
a fuir conclusion, that contracts were be- 
neficial to the minister. He would wish 
that a clause, however, were inserted into 
the Bill, preserving the present contractors 
from its tendency; they had made their 
treaties before its existence, and it ought 
not to be of an ex post facto nature. He 
recurred to what a noble Jord said in the 
outset of the debate, that pensioners and 
placemen ought to be excluded, as well as 
contractors. He from his heart thought 
60, and was sincerely of opinion, that there 
never would be an independent House of 
Commons until such an event should take 
place. 

Governor Pownall was for going into a 
committee; because the sense of the 
House had already been twice taken upon 
it, and a respectable majority having both 
times appeared in favour of it, he thought 
there was an indecency upon a small ma- 
jority to refuse sending the Bill to a com- 
mittee. 

The question being put, That the Speak- 
er do now leave the chair, the House di- 
vided : 


Tellers. 
Mr. Thomas Townshend - 
YEAS 3 y,.. Bynes ee % 113 
Sir Grey Cooper - - - 
mon Mr. George Onslow - $ ue 


So it passed in the negative. It was 
then moved, * That this House will, upon 
this day two months, resolve itself into a 
committee upon the said Bill.”’” The House 
divided ; 

Tellers. 
General Fraser- - - 


Yeas Mr. Bacon ~« «= « - 


“f1is 
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Sir Cecil Wray- - < - 
Nozs } Mr. Elwes - - - - - 109 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
The Bill was consequently lost. 


PROCEEDINGS IN THE COMMONS oN 
THE Irish TRADE Bitis.*] April 2. 


* «Phe distresses of Jreland had long been 
an object of regret, even with many of those 
who had no particular interest in that country. 
Without entering into the causes from which 
these originated, it will be sufficient to ubserve, 
that they bad grown to their present alarming 
and deplorable state under the unhappy conse- 
quences of the American war; so that the 
country became unequal to the support of that 
great establistiment, with which it had (per- 
haps too inconsiderately) encumbered itself, 
when the flourishing state of all other parts of 
the British empire, had diffused a considerable 
degree of prosperity even thither, This state 
of affairs became now so notorious, and the 
consequences were said to be so urgeut, that 
the ministers were at length convinced of the 
necessity of paying attention tu them; and of 
affurding some immediate satisfaction to the 
feelings, if not’ an entire redress to the griev- 
ances of that people.” Annual Register. 


The following Letrens will be found to 
throw much light on the subject of these Bills: 


Two Lerrers from Mr. Burke, to Gentle- 
men in the City of Bristol, on the Bills 
depending in Parliament relative to the 
Trade of [reland, 1778. 


To Samuel Span, esq. Master of the Society 
of Merchants Adventurers of Brisiol. 


Sir; 1 am honoured with your letter uf the 
15th, io answer to mine, which accompanied 
the Resolutions of the House relative to the 
trade of Ireland. 

You will be so good as to present my best 
respects to the Suciety, and to assure them, 
that it was altovether unnecessary to remind 
me of the interest of the constituents. I have 
never regarded any thing else, since I had a 
seat in parliament. Having frequently and 
matnrely considered that interest, aod stated 
it to myself in almost every point of view, I am 
persuaded, that, under the present circum- 
stances, I cannot more effectually pursue it, 
than by giving all the support in my power to 
the’ propositions which I lately transmitted to 
the hall. Cea 

The fault I find ia the scheme is, that it 
falls extremely short of that liberality in the 
commercial system, which, [ trust, will one 
day be adopted. If J had not considered the 
present resolutions, merely as preparatory to 
better things, and as a meaus of shewing ex- 
perimentally, that justice to others is not al- 
ways fully to ourselves, I should have con- 
tented myself with receiving them in a cold 
and silent acquiescence. Separately considered, 
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Earl Nugent moved, ‘ That this House 
will, upon Tuesday morning next, resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole House, 
to take into consideration the several acts 
of parliament relating to the Trade and 
Commerce of Ireland.’”? He observed that 


they are matters of no very great importance. 
But they aim, however imperfectly, at a right 
principle. I submit to the restraint to ap- 

ase prejudice: [ accept the enlargement, so 
far as it goes, as the result of reason and of 
sound policy. 

We cavnot be insensible of the calamities 
which have been brought upon this nation by 
ap obstinate adherence to narrow and restric- 
tive plans of government. I confess, I cannot 
prevail on myself to take them up, precisely at 
a time, when the most decisive experience has 
taught the rest of the world to lay them down. 
The propositions in question did not originate 
from me, or from my particular friends. But 
when things are so right in themselves, I hold 
it my duty, not to enquire from what hands 
they come. I opposed the American measures 
upon the very same principle on which I sup- 
port those that relate to Ireland. I was con- 
vinced, that the evils which have arisen from 
the adoption of the former, would be infinitely 
aggravated by the rejection of the latter. 

Perhaps gentlemen are not yet fully aware 
of the situation of their country, and what its 
exigencies absolutely require. I find that we 
are still disposed to talk at our ease, and as if 
all things were to be regulated by our good 
pleasure. I should consider it as a fatal symp- 
ton), if, in our present distressed and adverse 
circumstances, we should persist in the errors 
which are natural ooly to prosperity. One can- 
mot indeed sufficiently lament the continuance 
of that spirit of delusion, by which, for a long 
time past, we have thought fit to measure our 
wecessities by our inclinations. Moderation, 
prudence, and equity, are far more suitable to 
our condition, than loftiness, and confidence, 
and rigour. We are threatened by enemies of 
no small magnitude, whom, if we think fit, we 
may despise, as we have despised others; but 
they are enemies who can only cease to be 
truly formidable, by our entertaining a due re- 
spect for their power. Our danger will not be 
Jessened by our shutting our eyes to it; nor 
will our force abroad be increased by rendering 
ourselves feeble, and divided at home. 

There is a dreadful schism in the British 
nation. Since we are not able to re-unite the 
empire, it is our business to give all possible 
vigour and soundness to those parts of it which 
are still content to be governed by our councils. 
Sir, it is proper to inform you, that our mea- 
sures must be healing. Such a degree of 
strength must be communicated to all the 
members of the state, as may enable them to 
defeud themselves, and to co-operate in the de- 
fence of the whole. Their temper too must be 
managed, and their good affections cultivated. 
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the conduct of Great Britain towards the 
sister kingdom had been no less impolitic 
than unjust, and that the present situation 
of public affairs called particularly on this 
country to enter into a revision of the Irish 
trade laws. | 


They may then be disposed to bear the load 
with cheerfulness, as a contribution towards 
what may be called with truth and propriety, 
and not by an empty form of words, a common 
cause. T'oo little. dependence cannot be had, 
at this time of day, on names and prejudices. 
The eyes of niankind are opened; and com- 
munities must be held together by an evident 
and solid interest. God forbid, tbat our con- 
duct should demonstrate to the world, that 
Great Britain can, in no instance whatsoever, 
be brought to a sense of rational and equitable 
policy, but by coercion and force of arms! 

I wish you to recollect, with what powers of 


concession, relatively to commerce, as well as 


to legislation, his Majesty’s commissioners to 
the united colonies have sailed from England 
within this week. Whether these powers are 
sufficient for their purposes, it is not now my 
business to examine. But we all know, that 
our resolutions in favour of [reland are trifling 
and insignificant, when compared with the con- 
cessions to the Americans. At sach a juncture, 
1 would implore every man who retains the 
least spark of regard to the yet remaining 
honour and security of this covotry, not to 
compel others to an imitation of their conduct ; 
or by passion and violence, to foree them to 
seek in the territories of the separation, that 
freedom, and those advantages, which they are 
not to look for whilst they remain under the 
wings of their ancient government. 

After all, what are the matters we dispute 
with so much warmth? Do we in these reso- 
lutions bestow any thing upon Ireland? Not a 
shilling. We only consent to leave to them, in 
two or three instances, the use of the natural 
faculties which God has giveu to them, and to 
all mankind. Is Ireland united to the crown of 
Great Britain for no other purpose, than that 
we should counteract the bounty of Providence 
in her ravour? And in proportion as that bounty 
has been liberal, that we are to regard it as an 
evil, which is to be met with in every sort of 
corrective? To say that Ireland interferes with 
us, and therefore must be checked, is, in my 
Opinion, a very mistaken, and a very danger- 
ous principle. I must beg leave to repeat, what 
I took the liberty of suggesting to you in my 
last letter, that Ireland is a country, in the 
same climate, and of the same natural qualities 
and  easaaeris with this; and has conse- 
quently no other means of growing wealthy in 
herself, or in other words, of being cseful to 
us, but by doing the very same things which 
we do, fur the same purposes. I hope that in 
Great Britain we shall always pursue, without 
exception, every means of prosperity, aod of 
course, that Ireland will ioterfere with us in 
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- Mr. Burke spoke to the same baal babe 
Ireland was now the chief dependency of 
‘the British crown, and it particularly be- 
' Jhoved this country to admit the Irish na- 
‘tion to the privileges of British citizens. 
Mr. Baker said, the restrictions on the 


something or other; for either, in order to limit 
her, we must restrain ourselves, or we must 
fall into that shocking conclusion, tbat we are 
‘to keep our yet remaining dependency, under 
@ general and indiscriminate restraint, for the 
mere purpose of oppression. Indeed, Sir, 
England and Jreland may flourish together. 
The world is large enough for us both. Let it 
be our care not to make ourselves too little 
for it. 3 
I know it is said, that the people of Ireland 
.do not pay the same taxes, end therefore ought 
not in equity to enjoy the same benefits with 
this. LU had hopes, that the unhappy phantom 
of a compulsory equal taxation had haunted us 
kong enough. 1 do assure you, that until it is 
entirely banished from our imayinations, (where 
~ alone it has, or can have any existence) we 
shall never cease to do ourselves the most sub- 
stantial injuries. To that argument of equal 
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| Irish trade defeated themselves, and, in- 


stead of promoting the staple manufacto 
of this country, that of woollens, had the 
direct contrary effect, by furnishing the 
French with raw materials, which enabled 
them to undersell us in all the markets of 
Europe. 


privileges and modes of government; and they 
raise their supplies in different ways; in dit- 
ferent proportions ; and under different autho- 
ritiess yet none of them are for this reason 
curtailed of their natural rights; but they 
carry on trade and manufactures with pertect 
equality. In some way or other the true ba- 
lance is found ; and all of them are properly 
poised and harmonized. How much have you 
lost by the participation of Scotland in all your 
commerce? The external trade of England 
has more than doubled since that period; and I 
believe your internal (which is the most ad- 
vantageous) has been augmented at least four- 
fold. Such virtue there is in liberality of sen- 
timent, that you have grown richer even by 
the partnership of poverty. 

It you think, that this participation was a 
loss, commercially considered, but that it has 


_as many taxes as those who are the best jndyes | has taken in defraying the public charge—I 


taxation, [ can only say,—that Ireland pays | been compensated by the share which Scotland 
of lec powers, sre.of opinion she can bear. | believe you have not very carefully looked at 


To bear more, she must have more ability | 


and in the order of nature, the advantage must 
Bhai the charge. This disposition of things, 
zing the law of God, neither you nor I can 
alter it. So that if you will have more help 
from Ireland, you must previously supply her 
‘with more means. I believe it will be found, 
that if men are suffered freely to cultivate their 
natural advantages, a virtual equality of con- 
tribution will come in its own time, and will 
flow by an easy descent through its own proper 
and natural channels. An attempt to disturb 
that course, and to force nature, will only bring 
on universal discontent, distress and confusion. 
You tell me, Sir, that you prefer an union 
‘with Ireland to the little revulations which are 
proposed in parliament. This union is a great 
‘question of state, to which, when it comes pro- 
erly before me in my parliamentary capacity, 
i shall give an honest and unprejudiced consi- 
deration. However, it is a setiled rule with 


the public accounts. Treland, Sir, pays a great 


, deal more than Scotland; and is perhaps as 


much, and as effectually united to England as 
Scotland is. Butif Scotland, instead of paying 


ie 
ee had paid nothing at ali, we should be 


gainers, not losers, by acquiring the bearty co- 
operation of an active intelhent people, to- 
| wards the increase of the common stock ; in- 
stead of our being employed in watching and 
counteracting them, and their being employed 
in watching and counteracting us, with the 
peevish and churlish jealousy of rivals and 

enemies on both sides. 
J am sure, Sir, that the commercial experi- 


abuse them of the prejudice, that they can trade 
no longer, if countries more lizttly taxed are 
permitted to deal in the same commodities at 
the same markets. You know, that in fact, 
you trade very largely where you are met by 


the goods of all nations. You even pay high 


| 
| 
H 
ence of the merchants of Bristol, will soon dis- 


ane, to make the most of my actual situation ; | duties, on the import of your goods, and after- 
and aot to refuse to do a proper thing, because | wards undersel] nations less taxed, at their own 
-there is something else more proper, which I | markets; aud where goods of the same kind 
am tot able todo. This union is a business of | are not charged at all. If it were otherwise, 
difficulty ; and on the principles of your letter, | you could trade very litle. You know, that 
‘a business impracticable. Until it can be ma- | the price of all sorts of manufacture is nota 
tured into a feasible and- desirable scheme, ‘I ‘ great deal enhanced (except to the -domestic 
-wish to have as close an union of interest and ‘ consumer) by any taxes paid in this country. 
ieffection with Ireland, as Peau haves and that, | This [ might very easily prove. 

«J am sure, isa far better thing than any no- The sane consideration will relieve you from 
iminal anion of government. the apprehension vou express, with relation to 


France, ant indeed most extensive empires, 
‘which by various designs and fortunes have 
grown into one great mass, contain meny pro- 
ivinces that are very different from each other in 


sugars, and the difference of the daties paid 
here and in Treland. ‘Those duties affeet the 
interior consomer only 3 and for obvious rea- 


aa relative to the interest of revenue itself, 
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Sir W. Meredith confirmed what Mr. 
Baker had said; observing, that the Irish, 
in order to pay the enhanced value of 
lands, were obliged to carry their wool to 
France, where it brought a most exorbi- 
tant price. | 
_ Mr. Byng 


- 


hoped the narrow. policy 


they must be. proportioned to his ability of 
ayments; but in all cases in which sugar can 
be an object of commerce, and therefore (in this 
view) of rivalship, you are sensible, that you 
are at least on a par with Ireland. As to your 
apprehensions concerning the more advantage- 
ous situation of Ireland, for some brauches of 
commerce, (for it is so but for some) I trust you 
will not find them more serious. Milfurd Ha- 
ven, which is at your door, may serve to shew 
you, that the mere advantage of ports is not the 
thing which shifts the seat of commerce from 
_ one part of the world tothe other. If Lthought 
you inclined to take up this matter on local con- 
siderations, I should state to you, that I do not 
_ know any part of the kingdom so well situated 
for an advantageous commerce with Ireland as 
Bristol; and that none would be so likely to 
profit of its prosperity as our city. But your 
pron and theirs must concur. Begyary and 
ankruptcy are not the circumstances which 
invite to an intercourse with that or with any 
country ; and I believe it will he found inva- 
_tiably true, that the superfluities of a rich na- 
tion furnish a better object of trade than the 
necessities of a poor one. [It is the interest of 
the commercial world that wealth should be 
found every where. 

The true ground of fear, in my opinion, is 
this; that [reland, from the vicious system of 
its internal polity, will be along time betore it 
can derive any benefit froin the liberty now 
granted, or froin any thing else. But as } do 
not vote advantages, in hopes that they may 
nut be enjoyed, EL will not lay any stress upon 
this consideration, 1 rather wish, that the par- 
hhament of Ireland may, in its own wisdom, re- 

. Move these impediments, and put their ceuntry 
In acondition to avail itself of its natural advan- 
tages. [Af they donot, the fault is yith them, 
and not with us, 

I have written this long letter, in order to give 
all possible satisfaction te my constitucnts with 

_regard to the part I bave taken in this affair. 
_It gave me inexpressible concern to find, that 
my conduct had been a cause of uneasiness to 
any of them. Next to my honour and con- 
science, I have nothing so near aud dear to me 
as their approbation. However, I bad much 
rather ruu the risk of displeasing than of injur- 
ing them ;—if I am driven to make such an 
option, You obligingly lament, that you are 
not to have me tor your advocate ; butif I had 
been capable of acting as an advocate io oppo- 
.sition to a plan so perfectly consonant to my 
known principles, and to the opinions I bad 
publicly declared on a hundred occasivos, I 
should only disgrace myself, without support- 
(VOL, XIX.j © 
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which induced this country to prevent the 
people of Ireland from manufacturing their — 
native produce was at an end, and trusted 
that the House would come to the busi- 
ness with one heart, and a spirit of unuani- 
mity. 


The motion was agreed to nem. con. 


ing with the smallest degree of credit or effect, 
the cause you wished me to undertake. I 
should have Jost the only thing which can 
make such abilities as mine of any use to the 
world now or hereafter ; 1 meau that authority 
which is derived from ap upinion, that a mem- 
ber speaks the language of truth and sincerity ; 
and that he is not ready to take up or lay down 
a great political system for the convenience of 
the hour; that he is in parliament to support 
his opinion of the public good, and does not 
form his opinion in order to get into parliament, 
or to contione in it. Itis in a great measure 
tor your sake, that I wish to preserve this cha- 
racter, Without it, 1 am sure, 1 should be ill 
able to discharge, by any service, the smallest 
part of that debt of gratitude and affection 
which I owe you for the great and honourable 
trust you bave reposed in me, Iam, with the 
highest regard and esteem, Sir, &c.  E. B. 
Beaconsfield, April 23, 1778. 


Copy of a Letter to Messrs. *¥*** E*¥###* 
and Co. Bristol. 


Gentlemen; It gives me the most sensible 
concern to find, that my vote on the resolutions 
relative to the trade of Treland, has not been 
fortunate enough to meet with your approba- 
tion. [I have explained at large the grounds of 
my conduct on that occasion in my letters to 
the Merchants Hall: but my very sincere re- 
yrard and esteem for you will not permit me to 
let the matter pass without an explanation, 
which is particular to yourselves, and which, I 
hope, will prove satisfactory to you. 

You tell me, that the conduct of your late 
member is not much wondered at; but you 
seem to be at a loss to accuunt fur imine; and 
you lament, tbat I have takeu so decided a 
part against my constituents. 

This is rather an beavy imputation. . Does 
it then really appear to» you, that the proposi- 
lions to which you refer, are, on the face of 
them, so manifestly wrong, and so certainly 
injurious to the trade and manufactures of 
Great Britain, and particularly to yours, that 
no man could think of proposing, or supporting 
them, except from resentment to you, or from 
some other oblique motive? If you suppose 
your late member, or if you suppose me, to 
act upon other reasons than we clhouse to avow, 
to what do you attribute the conduct of the 
other members, who, io the beginning, almost 
unanimously adopted those resolutions? To 
what do you attribute the strony part taken by 
the ministers, and along with the ministers, by 
several of their most declared opponents? 
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April 7. The House went into a com- 
mittee on the Acts relating to the Trade 
and Commerce of Ireland; lord Midleton 
in the chair. 

Earl Nugent opened the business. From 
along series of unshaken loyalty, the Irish, 


This does not indicate a ministerial job; a 
arty design; or a provincial or local purpose. 
t is therefore not so absulutely clear, that the 

measure is wrong, or likely to be injurious to 

the true interests of any place, or any eat 
The reason, gentlemen, for taking this step, 

at this time, is But too obvious and too urgent. 
I cannot imagine, that yon forget the great 
war, which has been carried on with so little 
success (and, as 1 thought, with so little 
policy) in America ; or that you are not aware 
of the other great wars which are impending. 
Ireland has been called upon to repel the at- 
tacks of enemies of no small power, brought 
upon her by councils in which sbe bas had no 
share. The very purpose and declared object 
of that original war, which has brought other 
ware, and other enemies on Ireland, was not 
seat flattering to her dignity, her interest, or 
to the very principle of her liberty. Yet she 
submitted patiently to the evils she suffered 
from aa attempt to subdue to your obedience, 
countries whose very commerce was not open 
to her. America was to be conquered, in 
order that Ireland should not trade thither ; 
whilst the miserable trade which she is per- 
mitted to carry on to other places has been 
torn to pieces in the struggle. In this situa- 
tion, are we ueither to suffer her to have any 
real interest in our quarrel, or to be flattered 
with the hope of any future means of bearing 
the burthens which she is to incur in defending 
berselfagainst enemies which we have brought 
upon her? 

I cannot set my face against such argu- 
ments. Is it quite fair to suppose, that J have 
no other motive for yielding to them, but a 
desire of acting against my constituents? It is 
for you, and for your interest, as a dear, che- 
rished, and respected part of a valuable whole, 
that 1 have taken my share in this question. 
You do not, you cannot suffer by it. If honesty 
be true policy with regard to the transient in- 
terest of individuals, it is much more certainly 
so with regard to the permanent interests of 
communities. 1 know, that it is but too natu- 
tal for us to see our own certain ruin, in the 
possible Bobet of other people. It is hard 
to persuade us, that every thing which is got 
by another is not taken from ourselves. But 
it ts fit, that we should get the better of these 
suggestions, which come from what is not the 
hest and soundest part of our nature, and that 
we should form to ourselves a way of think- 
ing, more rational, more just, and more religi- 
ous. ‘Trade is not a limited thing; as if the 
objects of mutual demand and consumption, 
could not stretch beyond the bounds of our 
jealuusies. God has giv:n the earth to the 
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he said, were entitled to every encourage- 
ment which good and faithful subjects 
could deserve, and a wise and grate- 
ful government could give; oppressive 
laws had hitherto been their only reward: 
he did not, however mean to complain ; if 


children of men, and he has undoubtedly, in 
giving it to thein, given them what is abun- 
dantly sufficient for all their exigencies; not a 
scanty, but a most liberal provision for them 
all. The author of our nature has written 
it strongly in that nature, and has promual- 
gated the same law in his written word, 
that man shall eat his bread by his la- 
bour; and I am persuaded, that no man, 
and no combination of men, for their own 
ideas of their particular profit, can, without 
great impiety, undertake to say, that he shall 
not do so; that they have no sort of right, 
either to prevent the labour, or to withhold the 
bread. Ireland having received no compen- 
sation, directly or indirectly, for any restraints 
on their trade, ought not, in justice or common 
honesty, to be made subject to such restraints. 
1 do not mean to impeach the right of the par- 
liament of Great Britain to make laws for the 
trade of Jreland. 1 only speak of what Jaws it 
is right for parliament to make. 

It is nothing to an oppressed people, to say 
that in part they are protected at our charge. 
The military force which shall be kept up in 
order to cramp the natural faculties of a people, 
and to prevent their arrival to their utmost pros- 
perity, is the instrument of their servitude, not 
the means of their protection. To protect men, 
is to forward, and not to restrain their improve- 
ment. Else, what is it more, than to avow to 
them, and to the world, that you guard thein 
from others, only to make them a prey to 
yourself? This fundamental nature of protec- 
tion does not beluny to free, but to all govern- 
ments ; and is as valid in Turkey as io Great 
Britain. No government ought to own that it 
exists for the purpose of checking the prospe- 
rity of its people, or that there is such a prin- 
ciple involved in its policy. 

Under the impression of these sentiments, 
(aud not as wanting every attention to my 
constituents, which affection and gratitude could 
inspire,) 1 voted for these bills which give you 
so much trouble. I voted for them, not as doing 
complete justice to Ireland, but as being some- 
thing less unjust than the general probibition 
which has hitherto prevailed. I hear some 
discourse, as if in one or two paltry duties on 
materials, Ireland had a preference ; and that 
those who set themselves against this act of 
scanty justice, assert that they are only con- 
tending for an equality. What equality? Do 
they “forget, that the whole woollen’ manu- 
facture of Ireland, the most extensive and pro- 
fitable of any, and the natural staple of that 
kingdom, has been in a manner so destroyed 
by restrictive laws of ours, and (at our persua- 
sion, and on Our promises) by restrictive laws 
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he did, his generous countrymen would 
disavow his complaints: they now saw 
Great Britain in distress; that silenced 
their resentment; and, forgetful of their 
. wrongs, unsolicited they now made a ten- 
der of their lives and fortunes for our ser- 
vice. If our narrow policy had not kept 
them low, they would send over something 
more substantial than addresses ; we shoul 
see their armies arrive here for our defence. 
Would the parliament of Great Britain 
sufler every sentiment of gratitude and 
justice to be inactive in their breasts? 
Would they become deaf to the voice of 
policy? He was sure they would not: 
and he had not a doubt but the House 
would give ample proof that they were not 
void of Giscernment to see, nor of inclina- 
tion to reward merit. He had taken a 
view of all the Jaws which bare hard on 
Ireland, and, trusting to the justice and 
humanity of the House, had deat up a 
few Resolutions which he hoped the com- 
mittee would adopt. Some opposition 
would, he feared, arise from a quarter 
from which he could never have expected 


of their own, that in a few years, it is probable, 
they will not be able to wear a coat of their own 
fabric? Is this equality? Do gentlemen forget, 
that the understood faith upon which they 
were persuaded to such an unnatural act, has 
not been kept; hut a linen-manufacture has 
been set up, and highly encouraged, against 
them ? Js this equality? Do they forget the 
state of the trade of Irelani io beer, sv great an 
article of consumption, and which now stands 
in so mischievous a position with regard to 
their revenue, their manufacture, and their 
agriculture? Do they find any equality in all 
this? Yet if the least step is taken towards 
doing them common justice in the slightest 
article for the most limited markets, a cry is 
raised, as if we were going to be ruined by par- 
tiality to [reland. 

Gentlemen, | know that the deficiency in 
these arguments is made up (not by you, but 
by others) by the usual resource on such oc- 
casions, the confidence in military force, and 
superior power. Bat that ground of confi- 
dence, which at no time was perfectly just, or 
the avowal of it tolerably decent, is at this time 
very unseasonable. Late experience bas shewn, 
that it cannot be altogether relied upon ; and 
many, if not all of our present difficulties, have 
arisen from putting our trust in what may very 
possibly fail; and if it should fail, leaves those 
who are hurt by such a reliance, without pity. 
Whereas bonesty and justice, reason and equity, 
go a very great way in securing piesne ny to 
those who use them; and in case of failare, 
secure the best retreat, and the most bonour- 
able consvlations. 

It is very unfortunate that we should con- 
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it, he meant from the West India planters, 


.but he could not conceive why they should 


oppose a relaxation of the trade laws re- 
specting Ireland; he knew several gentle- 
men who had plantations in the islands ; 
they told him, that they could allege no- 
thiug against the expediency of the mea- 
sure he was now about to propose. He 
discovered, indeed, that the planters were 
much in the power of the merchants here ; 
that the 2} commission on the sugars ex- 
ported from this kingdom to Ireland was 
too lucrative to be given up. He did not 
doubt but the House would disregard any 
Opposition from such selfish views; he 
would not, however, have any thing in his 
motions which could possibly be opposed ; 
he would make them in such a manner, as 
he hoped would gain them the unanimous 
approbation of the committee; a circum- 
stance that would make the proposed in- 
dulgence to the Irish the more agreeable 
to that people, and challenge all their gra- 
titude. His lordship then moved, “ That 
all goods, wares, and merchandize, being 
the produce or manufacture of the king- 


sider those as rivals, whom we ought to regard 
as fellow-Jabourers in a common cause. Ire- 
land has never made a single step in its pro- 
gress towards prosperity, by which you have 
not had a share, and perhaps the greatest share 
in the benefit. That progress has been chiefly 
owing to her own natural’ advantages, and her 
own efforts, which atter a long time, and by 
slow degrees, have prevailed in some measure 
over the mischievous systems which have been 
adopted. Far enough she is still from having 
arrived even at an ordinary state of perfection ; 
and if our jealousies were to be converted into 
politics, as systematically as some would have 
them, the trade of Ireland would vanish out of 
the system of commerce. But believe me, if 
Ireland is beneficial to you, it is so not from 
the parts in which it is restrained, but from 
those in which it is left free, though not left 
uvrivalled. The greater its freedom, the 
greater must be your advantage. If you 
should Jose in one way, you will gain in twenty. 

Whilst 1 remain under this unalterable and 
powerful conviction, you will not wonder at the 
decided part I take. It is my custom so to do, 
when } see my way clearly before me; and 
when I know, that I am not misled by an 
passion, or any personal interest; which in this | 
case, J am very sure, I am not. I find that 
disagreeable things are circulated among my 
constituents; and I wish my sentiments, which 
form my justification, may be equally general 
with the circulation against me. bave the 
honour to be, with the greatest regard and 
esteem, Gentlemen, &c. E. B. 

Westminster, May 2, 1778. 

P.S. I send the Bills. 
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dom of Ireland, be permitted to be export- 
ed directly from the said kingdom, in Bri- 
tish ships navigated according to law, to 
be imported into any of the British plan- 
tations, or to any of the settlements be- 
longing to Great Britain on the coast of 
Atrica; wool and woollen manufactures 
only excepted.” 

Mr. Pelham professed himself a well- 
wisher to Ireland; and said, that no man 
had a greater respect for that kingdom 
than he had; he was not, however, without 
his doubts, that the present measure would 
be highly detrimental to the manufactures 
of this country ; the taxes in Ireland being 
low, and labour cheap, the Irish would be 
able to underscll us, and thereby ruin 
several of our trading towns. 

Lord Beauchamp begged leave to set 
the hon. gentleman right. The taxes in 
Ireland were many and high; and, pro- 
portionably to the means of paying them, 
considerably greater than in England. 
Some gentlemen who had travelled into 
Ireland, had, from the opulence of its me- 
tropolis, and the unbounded hospitality of 
the people of fashion, formed very unjust 
ideas of the real state of the kingdom: it 
was reduced by oppressive laws to a 
wretched situation; their loyalty was, 
however, superior to every selfish consi- 
deration; they saw nothing but our danger; 
and though our acts had banished into fo- 
reign countries numbers of their brethren, 
and icft them in a miserable state, still 
they were willing to strain every nerve to 
serve us in the moment of distress: a 
braver, more generous, and more loyal 
people was notto be found. He flattered 

umself, therefore, that they would be 
‘treated by the House according to their 
high deserts. 

Sir Thomas Egerton was of opinion, 
that this kingdom would sufter by its in- 
dulgence in this point; the manufactures 
of Lancashire, in particular, would be 
ruined; and that county alone would, as 
he was informed, lose 100,000/. per annum 
in the article of checks only, if the mea- 
sure now proposed should pass into a law. 

Mr. 7. Lownshend expressed his warm 
approbation of the motion. He was happy 
to see the mist of prejudice begin to dis- 
perse, and wonld be happy to give the 
measure a broader bottom: though as 
stedtast a Protestant as any gentleman in 
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of men to the present government; their 
affections had been alienated; he wished 
to recall them by indulgent behaviour. 
He hated the Romish religion for its per- 
secuting spirit; but he would not on that 
account wish to be a persecutor. 

Lord North declared he would with all 
his heart concur in any measure that could 
tend to answer so desirable an end; but it 
was not their province; it was the province 
of the parliament of Ireland: the laws 
which were so severe against the Roman 
Catholics had originated there, and redress 
of domestic grievances should of right ori- 
ginate likewise from them. He was of 
opinion, that the Irish parliament would 
see where the grievance lay, and redress 
it, for there was not any where a people of 
more liberal sentiments than the Irish. 
The penal laws of Ireland were the conse- 
quence of apprehension, which, however 
groundless, always adopted the most cruel 
and severe policy. The Irish complained, 
and complained with justice. “Leaving to 
the candour of their own parliament to 
grant such indulgence to the oman Ca- 
tholics as their loyalty deserves: he re- 
quested the House would agree to that 
which was in their power, and proper in 
their province: to relax the trade laws 
would benefit the Irish, and ultimately 
enrich ourselves; embarked in the same 
cause with us, they could not be called 
our rivals in trade, but their rivals were 
our rivals. ‘The exception of woollen 
cloths he would say nothing to: it might 
not, perhaps, be just; but it was a point 
given up by the Irish, and confirmed by 
an ancient compact; if it should be found 
in the course of the proceedings that any 
other exceptions were necessary, the 
House no doubt would make them. Upon 
the whole, the motion should meet his 
hearty concurrence. 

The question was carried nem. cn. 

Earl Nugent then moved, “ That. all 
goods, wares, and merchandize, being the 
produce of any of the British plantations, 
or of any of the settlements belonging te 
Great Britain, on the coast of Africa, be 
permitted to be exported from thence into 
the said kingdom of Ireland, indico and 
tobacco only excepted.”? He next moved, 
“ That the Acts prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of ylass be repealed: also, That the 
duties on the importation of cotton yarn 


the House, he declared he should be glad | manufactured in Ireland, be no longer 
to see some means adopted to grant such ° paid.” 


indulgencies to the Roman Catholics of 
Jreland, as might attach that great body 


Mr. Burke then moved, “ That all sai 
cloth and cordage, of the manufacture of 
# 
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Ireland, be permitted to be imported from 
Ireland into Great Britain, free of duty.” 
The above Resolutions were agreed to by 
the Committee. | 


April 8. Lord Midleton brought up 
the report of the Committee. ‘The first 
and second Resolutions were ordered to 
be recommitted; the other three were 
agreed to by the House. 


April 9. Lord. Midleton reported from 
the Committee to whom the first and 
second Resolutions were recommitted, the 
Resolutions which the committee had di- 
rected him to report to the House ; read, 
and are as followeth, viz. 

‘That all goods, wares, and merchan- 
dize, being the produce or manufacture of 

the kingdom of Ireland, or commodities 
of the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
Great Britain, legally imported into Ire- 
sland, or foreign certificate goods legall 
imported from Great Britain into teclaod, 
‘be permitted to be exported directly from 
‘the said kingdom, in British ships navi- 
gated according to law, to be imported 
‘into any of the British plantations, or to 
any of the settlements belonging to Great 
Britain on the coast of Africa, wool and 
woollen manufactures only excepted. 

«< That all goods, wares, and merchan- 
dize, being the produce of any of the Bri- 
tish plantations, or any of the settlements 
belonging to Great Britain on the coast of 
Atrica, be permitted to be exported from 
thence into the said kingdom of Ireland, 
tobacco only excepted.” 

Mr. Burke moved, that the first Resolu- 
tion be recommitted. The House resolved 
itself immediately into a committee on the 
first Resolution. Mr. Burke’s amendment 
was agreed to; and the House being re- 
sumed, lord Midleton reported the Re- 
solution as follows : 

‘* Resolved, That all goods, wares, and 
merchandize, being the produce or manu- 
facture of the. kingdom of Ireland, wool 
and woollen manufactures only excepted, 
or commodities of the growth, produce, or 
manutacture of Great Britain, legally im- 
ported into Ireland, or foreign certificate 
goods legaily imported from Great Britain 
into Ireland, be permitted to be exported 
directly from the said kingdom in British 
ships navigated according to law, to be im- 
ported into any of the British plantations, 

or to any ef the settlements belonging to 
Great Britain on the coast of Africa.” 
as Cecil Wray, on the second Resolu- 
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tion, begged the House to proceed on so 
interesting a matter with the utmost cau- 
tion. He thought it very imprudent to 
procced in it at this late season of the year, 
when the House was very thin, and the 
kingdom could not be enough advertised 
of their proceedings. If these proposi- 
tions were introduced merely to try the 
pulse of the nation, and to lie over to the 
next session, he should be most agreeable’ 
to that procedure, because thercby every. 
one would have leisure to consider, and the 
House would be full to discuss the matter. 

Mr. Connolly said, though an Irishman, 
and much of his property lay in Ireland, 
it was not from mere local considerations 
that he lent his hand to the work: he was 
convinced that the advantages proposed 
by the Bills, for the Irish, would turn out in 
the end to the benefit of Great Britain. 
As a‘member of the British empire, be did 
not deem it a matter of sufficient weight to 
prevent the Bills from passing into a law, 
that a part of the kingdom might bea little 
injured, provided the general good of the 
while was promoted by it. 

Mr. Jenkinson said, there would be good, 
time, by the intervention of the holidays, 
to give the nation leisure to consider and 
start their objections to it. : 

Lord North was of the same opinion ; 
but hoped that no new propositions would 
be gratted upon it, but that it would pass 
in its present form. 

Sir Ceci! Wray then declared, that as 
the fiat of the noble Jord had determined 
it to pass this session, he would take a de- 
cided part in the business, and steadily op- 
pose it; and in this he hoped to be as- 
sisted by every independent member. 

The Resolutions being agreed to, Bills 
were ordered to be brought in thereon.* 


*« A strong opposition was forming against 
the Irish Bills, which were founded upon the 
Resolutions already stated. A general alarny 
was spread, through most of the trading and 
manufacturing parts of the kingdom. The 
considered the admittance of Ireland to any 
participation in trade, as not only destructive 
io the most ruinous degree of their property, 
but as being equally subversive of their rights. 
They were as little disposed to consent that the 
people of Ireland should cultivate their own 
manufactures, and dispose of their native com- 
modities at the proper foreign markets, as they 
were tu admit them to any limited degree of 
participation. Ip a word, a foreign invasion 
could scarcely have excited a greater alarm. 
It ran like an infection every where, and took 
such ahsolute possession of the. mind, that the 
recent, and immediately sere-felt example of 
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May 4. A-Petition being presented from 
the manufacturers of Somersctshire against 
the Bill for permitting the importation of 
sail-cloth from Ireland, 

Mr. Burke observed, that it was he 
who through mistake had moved for leave 
to bring in the Bill, though, upon enquiry, 
he had since discovered, that such a law 
was already in being. If the Bill would 
be productive of the consequences stated 
in the Petition, it was a little extraordinary 
the petitioners forgot to complain when 
they were hurt; and now felt so strongly, 
when there was not even a possibility of 
sustaining any injury. From this he in- 
ferred, that the jealousy entertained of the 
other Irish Bills was equally ill-founded, 
and only originated in gross prejudice, or 
the selfish views of a few interested in- 
dividuals, 

The Petition was ordered to lie en the 
table. | 


May 6. The order of the day for the 
second reading of the Bill * to permit 
the Importation of sail cloth and cordage 
of the manufacture of Ireland, into this 
kingdom, duty free,’ being read, 

Sir Cecil Wray moved, that it be read a 
second time this day three months, which 
was agrecd to. 

On the motion for the second reading 
of the Bill ‘¢ to permit the importation of 
certain goods from the British plantations 


America,. with respect to any general applica- 
tion of causes to effects, was totally forgotten. 
The city of London preserved the dignity of so 
great and majestic an emporium, and conti- 
nued uninfluenced by common opinion, and 
unmoved by popular clamour. The Easter 
recess afforded time and opportunity for public 
meetings, for the preparation of petitions, and 
of instructions to representatives, which were 
accordingly brought up in considerable num- 
bers at the meetiug of parliament. A curious 
circumstance occurred upon this occasion, 
which afforded a striking instance of the eager- 
ness with which ill-founded popular apprehen- 
sions, may, in certain cases, be received and 
communicated. A motion had been made, and 
a Bill accordingly brought in, for the importa- 
tion of sail-clath from Ireland. ‘This was 
however founded totally in error, aod Mr. 
Burke, who brought it in afterwards, discovered 
that the liberty of importing Irish sail-cloth 
was already established, by a positive law of 
long standing. Yet this Bil was as violently 
opposed by petitions from different parts of the 
Jungdom, and as strongly charged with the 
most ruinous consequences, as any of the other 
four Bills its compavions, which were all 
founded upon pew ground.” Annual Register. 
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in America, or the British settlements on 
the coast of Africa, into the kingdom of 
Ireland, 

Sir Cecil Wray took a general review of 
the commercial state of Ireland, and ex- 
pressed his hearty wishes, that the British 
parliament might render her every assis- 
tance in its power, without infringing oa 
the trade of Great Britain. He said he 
had no objection to admit of Ireland’s 
participating equally with us of the be- 
nefits of a free trade, provided she bore 
an equal share of our national burthens; 
but that was not the case, Ireland was 
computed to contain two million of souls, 
and they were taxed at one million; 10s. 
each upon an average; that Great Britain 
having six million of souls, and her taxes 
being twelve million, each inhabitant was 
taxed 40s. an astonishing difference, and 
such as could not justify the introduction 
of the Kills now depending. He well 
knew the grievances of the former coun- 
try, and lamented them; among which 
were the Irish pension list, the sinecure 
offices, the Roman Catholic bills, the ab- 
sentees, and various others; and assured 
the House he would gladly jpin in redress- 
ing them; but the present business was of 
too serious and complicated a nature tp be 
hurried through at the latter end of a 
session ; that, in bis opinion, the trade of 
Ireland should be referred to a committee, 
who should minutely investigate it, and 
report it to the House, who might thea 
take the whole into consideration, and en- 
deavour to relieve them. As to arebellion 
in Ireland, in consequence of a non-com- 
pliance with the present request, he had 
no idea of it; the people at large were not 
interested in the event; a few merchants 
of Cork, Dublin, &c. might; but the opu- 
lent were not the men for rebellion; they 
were the poor and indigent; if America 
had been rich, she would never have been 
in rebellion ; the rich only are calculated 
for slaves. If these Bills passed, he would 
not answer but a rebellion might happen 
in England, because our manufacturers 
would be out of employ; and as a further 
consideration, a part of our sca nursery 
would be destroyed by the passing of these 
Bills.—On the whole, sir Cecil was of opt- 
nion, that the present measure was brought 
into the House at a very improper tume, 
when the minds of men were taken up 
with matters of the most singular im- 
portance; and, besides, at the conclusion 
of the session. A matter of such magor 
tude, as overthrowing the whole system of 
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our trade laws, was not of light considera- 
tion; and ought not to be hurried on in a 
sudden and indecent manner. Besides, 
the petitions on the table deserved par- 
ticular attention ; the petitioners were men 
of a description entitled to respect, and a 
patient hearing; and he would appeal to 
the candour of gentlemen on every side of 
the House, whether now, on the 6th of 
May, was a Poe time to enter into so 
laborious and important an investigation ? 
He professed the best disposition towards 

_the whole Irish nation; said, he was ready 
to concur, at any time, in whatever might 
promote the true interest of that country ; 
and if the amendment which he meant to 
propose should meet the sentiments of the 
House, he would move for a committee, 
before the House rose, to take into consi- 
deration, early in the next session, the re- 
strictive laws on the trade of Ireland ; and 
do all in his power to forward the interests 
of that country, where they did not imme- 
diately interfere with those of England. 
He concluded by moving, “ That the Bill 
be read a second time upon this day three 
months.” 

Sir Thomas Egerton seconded the mo- 
tion. He said the loss to Manchester, in 
checks only, if these Bills passed, would 
be 100,000/. annually; he begged the 
House would at least hear counsel for the 
different petitioning towns, before they 
passed them; and agreed in recommend- 
ing the Irish trade to be referred to a 
committee, of which he would readily 
make one, and give it all the attention and 
assistance in his power. 

Mr. T. Townshend said, the proposition 
of going into a committee, was little 
better than a direct negative. It held out 
no security, but a vague promise to move 
a committee, which committee would 
appoint another committee. On these 
grounds, he entirely disapproved of the 
Amendment. 

Earl Nugent particularly adverted to 
the motives which had actuated the peti- 
tioners against the Bills, and in a peculiar 
manner he spoke to the conduct of the 
city of Glasgow, who had, with the most 
illiberal sentiments, prayed that neither 
the picsent, nor any future advantage 
should be granted to Ireland, that might, 
In the least degree, operate to the disad- 
vantage of Britain. He could not, he 
said, bestow upon this conduct a term 
Vile enough; it was mean, unmanly, un- 
Senerous, despicable, and even diabolical. 

Sir Adam Ferguson defended the city 
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of Glasgow, against the charge of having 
entertained diabolical motives. He read 
the petition, and spoke highly in favour of 
the liberality and philanthropy of the 
Glasgow merchants, at the same time say- 
ing, they so faf gave preference to their 
own, before any foreign country, that they 
could not see its interests violated, as they 
imagined, without exerting their endea- 
vours to prevent it. If the Bills passed 
into a law, the city of Glasgow would in a 
particular manner, be affected. They had, 
in common with the rest of Scotland, em- 
barked in the same bottom with England, 
and become liable to a proportion of the 
national debt, for the sake of enjoying an 
equality of commerce. On that founda- 
tion they had laid out immense sums of 
money in the cultivation of the sugar-trade; 
they had considered it as an hereditary 
right, depending on the security of the 
acts in their favour; and it was, in a great 
degree, their only property and wealth. 
A great part of their annual returns flowed 
from Ireland, and they would be most ma- 
terially injured if that kingdom should 
participate the trade withthem. He con- 
sidered the present Bills as improper on 
another account. By their passing, the' 

would stand in the way of an Union, which 
he considered as the only solid basis of 
equality’ that could be built upon. He 
therefore hoped the House would agree 
to the amendment. 

Viscount Midleton said, he had heard 
that the peonle of Manchester and Liver- 
pool had determined, nothwithstanding 
their late exertions, to be no longer loyal 
if these Bills should pass. He was sensi-. 
ble that these towns, as well as Glasgow, 
were experienced in rebellion so abun- 
dantly, that the transition would be an ob- 
ject of easy accomplishment, and the 
world would entertain little surprize if 
they threw aside their new-fangled opi- 
nion. He could not enough wonder, that 
the hon. gentleman should, of all men, 
plead the hereditary right of the city of 
Glasgow to the commerce of the English, 
on the principle of having taken upon 
themselves a proportion of the national 
debt. Ile thought a gentleman of that 
country ought to have been silent upon. 
that head. . 

Lord North was of opinion, that as the 
expectations of the Irish were raised from 
what the House had already done, it would 
be unwise to protract the business to an- 
other session. The gentlemen who op- 
posed the Bill seemed all to agrce in one 
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point, that something ought to be done for 
their relief, though they differed about the 
nature and extent of what ought to be 
done. He saw no reason, however, why 
the present Bill should not pass, since the 
House might, notwithstanding, appoint a 
committee to enquire into the state of the: 
trade, that from their report a plan might 
be adopted. He did not see the mighty 
difficulty that was said to exist, in calcu- 
Jating the difference necessarily to arise in 
the annual imports, by the effect of the 
Bill before the House. It would create 
small difference, comparatively speaking, 
in the revenue, since the diminution in the | 
imports of one place would give an addi- | 
tion to those of another, as the difference : 
of duty on the enumerated articles was | 
very trifling. He held it as the duty of 
Britain to give Irclanda degree, at least, 
of recompence for the exertions she had 
made, supposing we were not inclined, in 
policy, to give her relief from the restric. | 
tions she laboured under, and he hoped | 
the House would agree to the present Bill, : 
as atest of their intention and inclination 
to befriend her more substantially in future. 
Mr. Burke * rose to answer the argu- 
ments of the hon. gentlemen who opposed 
the Bill. The Bills before the House, he : 
said, were no more than restorations of 
what the wisdom of a British parliament | 
had, on a former occasion, thought proper 
to invest Ireland with. In the 12th of 
Charles 2, the Navigation Bills passed, 
extending to Ireland as well as England. | 
A kind ot left-handed policy had, however, | 
deprived her of the treedom she had en- | 
joyed under that Act, and she had ever 
since remained under the most cruel, op- 
pressive, and unnatural restriction. De- 
prived of every incentive to industry, and 
shut out from every passage to wealth, she 
had inwardly lamented, but she had never 
complained of her condition. She had | 
gone the most forward lengths in serving | 
the interests, and in defending the rights 
of Great Britain. She had assisted in 
- conquests, from which she was to gain no 
advantage, and emptied her treasury, and 
desolated her land, to prove her attach- 
ee 
* “Mr. Burke was the great and powerful 
supporter of the Bills in point of debate. His 
situation was rather singular, and undoubtedly 
embarrassing, For he received his seat in 


{ 

; ; 
parliament, without expence, from the free | 
| 


votes and predilection of the citizens of Bristol 
jo his favour, and his constituents now thoucht 
their Inlerests materially affected by the Bills 
Jn question.” Annual Register. 
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ment and loyalty to the government of 
this country. Such had been her ¢on- 
duct, and her reward had been restriction 
and bondave of the most cruel ‘nature. 
He did not mean, he said, by describing 
her situation, to engage the humanity of 
the House in her favour: he knew very 
well they were but pour resources. The 
people of Ireland would not accept of fa- 
vours flowing from the humanity of the 
House. . They called for justice, not for 
pity. They requested Britain to be wise, 
not to be generous; to provide for her 
own good, and secure her own interest, 
sensible that wisdom and prudence would 
dictate, that to accomplish these, a 
contrary conduct towards them was ne- 
cessary. . 

The hon. gentlemen who opposed the 
Bill, had drawn into collection the argu- 
ments and reasons they maintained to 
exist against all the Bills, meaning, no 
doubt, thereby to prejudice the House the 
more by their aggregate effect. Though 
he detested this inequitable mode of pro- 
ceeding, he would not evade the com- 
bat even on that ground, nor wish to en- 
gage the House in favour of the Bills, if he 
could not, in the fullest manner, answer 
every objcction they had brought to every 
part. ‘The hon. gentleman who had 
moved the amendment, wished to recon- 
cile the people of Ireland to delay, by 
pledging the honour of parliament, that 


somcthing effectual should be done in 


their favour next session. He knew the 
temper of the Irish too well, to believe 
that they would sit down satisfied with 
They would conclude 
within themselves, depending on experi- 
ence for their guide, that the promise of 
something to be done next session, would 
alone produce the repetition of a promise 
for the session following ; and promise, 
repetition, and promise, from session to 
session, would be the only benefit they 
would receive. He did not conclude, 
that the denial of what even justice de- 
manded of us in their favour, would pro- 
duce rebellion and disturbance in that 
country ; their loyalty and zeal was supe- 
rior to complaint; they might despair, 
but they would not resist. Other places, 
experienced in rebellion, had determined, 
it seems, to enter or not to entcr into it, 
according as these Bills were determined’; 
but Ireland regarded more the welfare of 
the empire at large than the interest of 
itself in particular. They were patient 
and loyal, and therefore, he supposed, they 
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were crushed ; for it was the policy of the 
present day to forego the excellent and 
noble maxim of the Romans, ‘ parcere 
subjectis et debellare superbos,’’ for the in- 
famous proverb of British growth, “ Proud 
to the humble, and humble to the 

He then went into a particular detail of 
the arguments of the hon. gentlemen re- 
lating to commercial advantage. The 
annual revenue of the two kingdoms, he 
‘said, had been exultingly, but most in- 
equitably, drawn into comparison, to prove 
that Ireland paid no proportion of tax. It 
was not the number of inhabitants that 
constituted the specific difference in the 
‘article of taxation between two countries ; 
‘but the distinction of internal opulence 
and external advantage. 
‘two couniries by that line, and it will be 
‘found that Ireland is taxed in a quadruple 
proportion more than England. The in- 
‘ternal wealth, and the external advantage 
of trade and commerce are forty times 
greater in England than in Ireland. 
‘There is, therefore, no ratio of propor- 
tion in the mode of taxing the latter. 
‘She its taxed without enjoying the means 
-of payment. There are scveral exciscs 
‘which England is subject to, and which 
she is not. Suppose them luid: they 
must be laid for the sake of oppression, 
not production ; and for the benefit of the 
officers, not of the revenue. Leather is 
taxed in England —but what would be the 
product of sucha tax, where such innume- 
‘rable multitudes of the people never wear 
shoes? You tax candlesin England. But 
there are two hundred thousand houses 
‘m Ireland, in which probably a candle, 
such as you tax, was never lighted. The 
taxes must follow wealth, and not precede 
it. If any attempt against this rule is 
made, there will neither be wealth nor 
taxes. ‘This, he said, was the order of 
nature; which must be followed. And 
as to the jud,ment of the proportion, it 
must be left to themselves, or they are not 
free ; und surely the fault of the parlia- 
ment of Ireland has never been iltherality 
Inits yrants. Restricted from trading, she 
enjoys no opportunity of acquiring wealth 
to defray and discharye the taxes imposed 
upon ber, Ealtrve her means of pay- 
ment, and, in proportion to her ability, she 
will enlarge her toxes. An equality of 
commercial advantage could not be estas 
blished hetween the two countries. ‘The 
opulence of the one is a great obstacle to 
the other. The great digproportion of 
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of an equality. And as the ability of pro- 
ceeding will increase in the same propor- 
tion, in the progress of the one and of the 
other, the same proportion of advantage 
will still remain. © The Irish will be able 
to follow the English at an equal dis- 
tance in every stage, both in the outset 
and in the continuance; but they will 
never be able to accelerate their -motion 
so as to overtake them. ) 

He said, the supposed operation of the 
cheapness of labour with respect to manu- 
factures was totally unfounded, and the 
arguments founded thereon nugatory ; and 
that until the instant that the price of 
Jabour was equal in both countries, thie 
superiority of manufacture would remain 
with the English. That the price of 
labour rises with the growth of manufac- 
ture, and is highest when the manufacture 
is best. And that the experience of every 
day tells us, that where the price of labour 
is highest, the,manufacturer is able to sell 
his commodity at the lowest price. He 
observed, that the difference of duty on 
some of the enumerated imported articles, 
was so abundantly overbalanced by the 
other advantages enjoyed by this country, 
that without it, there could not be the 
smallest degree of competition in manue 
facture on the side of Ireland; nor could 
that in any degree hurt England. The 
had, he said, a strange opinion of the ex- 
tent of the world, who believed that there 
was not room enough in it for the trade 
of two such islands as these. 

He observed, that most, if not all of the 
petitions on the table, tended to express 
the utmost fears of the consequences that 
would arise from granting a free exporta- 
tion of sail-cloth and ironto theTrish. At 
the same time the real matter of fact is, 
that the Irish have long possessed, with- 
out being able to turn it to any advantage - 
worth mention, the free exportation of 
manufactured iron and steel, as well as of 
sail-cloth. From hence it is evident, that 
the petitioners have not felt froin the realit 
what they dreaded in the idea; and it ts 
fi:irly to be inferred, that the other matters 
of apprehension contained in the petitions 
are as groundless as these; and are vnly 
founded, like them, upon mere conjecture. 
It also appears evidently, that the advan- 
tages possessed by the "nglish are so far 
superior in these respects, that the Irish 
were not able to prosccut+ these manufac 
tures to any purpose, nor consejuently to 
turn their liberty of exportation to ace 


capital effectually destroys the possibility | count. And this, he said, was 60 truly tlre 
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fact, that every species of iron manufac- 
ture, in particular, was actually exported 
in incredible quantities to Ireland. 

He shewed from other instances, as well 
as the present, how hastily and erroneously 
manufacturers are liable to form their opi- 
nions upon subjects of this nature; and 
upon what slight grounds alarms are 
raised, and os areata propagated 
amongst them. Particularly, when, some 
years ago, a Bill was brought in for the 
free importation of woollen yarn from Ire- 
land, an universal alarm was excited, and 
petitions were sent in from every quarter, 
stating and complaining of the ruinous 
consequences which it would produce; the 
Bill, however, passed into a law, and now, 
upon a full experience of its effects, they 
both feel and acknowledge its beneficial 
tendency. But it was absurd, he said, to 
think that a participation of manufacture 
would be detrimental to this country. Had 
we not seen the woollen manufactory 

lanted in different parts of this country ; 
aod had we not also seen that it throve by 
the competition ? 

He concluded with lamenting that it 
could happen in any one instance, that his 
conscience should direct him to take a 
part contrary to the ae of his consti- 
tuents. It had been his invariable aim to 
protect their rights and interests, and to 
act at all times as became the senator and 
representative of the people. In this in- 
stance he had dared to act contrary to 
the wishes, though, he was sensible, not 
to the interests, of his constituents. And 
- 3f, from his conduct in this business, he 
should be deprived of his seat in that 
House, as he apprehended he might, his 
conduct being disapproved by many of his 
chief friends and supporters, as well as by 
all who had opposed him at his election, 
he had the satisfaction of being perfectly 
assured, that he should suffer in the very 
cause of those who had inflicted the pu- 
nishment. He should not blame them if 
they did reject him; the event would af- 
ford a very useful example; on the one 
hand, of a senator inflexibly adhering to 
his ae against interest, and against 
popularity; and, on the other, of consti- 
tuents exercising their undoubted right of 
rejection; not on corrupt motives, but 
from their persuasion, that he whom they 
had chosen had acted against the judg- 
ment and interest of those he represented. 

The question being put, That the Bill 


be now read a second time, the House 
divided : 
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Tellers. 
7 Lord Clive - - «+ « 
YEAS Mr. Robinson = - f 126 
Sir Cecil Wray - - - 
mons Sit Thomas Egerton -t 7 


Sir Cecil Wray’s Amendment was con- 
sequently lost; and the Bill was read a 
second time. After which, Counsel were 
heard on behalf of the Petitions against the 
Bills. They were again heard on the 13th. 


May 19. The House went into a Com- 
mittee on the Irish Importation Bill. 

Mr. Gascoyne, when the enumerated 
articles came to be necessarily mentioned, 
in order to fill up the blanks, moved, 
That woollens, woollen cloths, whole or 
mixed cotton, and cotton goods, whole or 
mixed painted and printed linens, 
powder, and several other articles of infe- 
rior consequence, be exempted.—He next 
moved, That whatever goods or merchan- 
dize, &c. which should be permitted to be 
exported under this Act, should have 
duties laid upon any of them, or the in- 
gredients which composed them, equal to 
those already subsisting in Great Britain, 
and likewise of any of the said export 
duties. This clause being agreed to, sir 
W. Bagot proposed a clause, that no iron, 
manufactured, should be permitted to be 
exported under this Act, till a duty of 
2/. 10s. per ton be laid upon all foreign 
iron imported into Ireland. These clauses 
being agreed to, sir T. Egerton moved, 
That the liberty given by this Act to ex- 
port checks from Ireland, do not take 
place till the parliament of Ireland shall 
take off the duty of one halfpenny per- 
pound on all linen yarn exported from that 
kingdom, 

The question. being put, the committee 
divided; Ayes 33, Noes 79. 


May 25. The House resumed the ad- 
journed debate upon the motion made on 
the 15th instant, ‘* That the Bill to permit 
the importation of certain goods from the 
British plantations in America, or the Bri- 
tish settlements on the coast of Africa, 
into the kingdom of Ireland, be com- 
mitted.” 

Sir George Yonge moved, ‘ That the 
debate be further adjourned till this day 
two months.” 

Lord Newhaven said, he was anxious to 
embrace the first moment to convince the 
House, that his dividing the House about 
a week ago on this question did not pro- 
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ceed from a desire to give trouble, but to 
comply with the conviction of his own 
mind ; thinking it much better to deter- 


‘ mine the fate of the Bill there than to feed 


the hopes of the es le of Ireland for ten 
days- longer, and then reject it; which 
could only aggravate the disappointment, 
if it did not pass into a law. That, if it 
did not pass, he must lament that it ever 
came into the House; for, as it had not 
the most favourable reception, the expec- 
tations of the people of Ireland were raised 
to the highest pitch, and would now be 
plunged into the deepest despair. That, 
while nothing was done, they still had hope 
to cherish them, that some time or other 
something might be done; but if this Bill 
was rejected, the curtain of despair must 
be drawn on their hopes for ever. That 
the evidence at the bar and the counsel 
who pleaded for them urged, that if this 
Bill passed it would take something from 
England; though in the same breath they 
tell you that something ought to be done 
for Ireland: but that that something must 
not be any thing taken from England. 
Arguments too absurd, futile, and ridicu- 
lous to be seriously refuted. He said, he 
had read all the petitions upon the table 
against this and the other Bills, in which 
were enumerated various articles in which 
the petitioners thought they would be in- 
jured ; but at the same time they sum up 
the whole of their apprehensions and ter- 
rors in this one sweeping objection; that 
from the cheapness of labour the Irish 
would undersell them at all foreign mar- 
kets. He urged, if this argument was ad- 
mitted, and that Ireland was never to re- 
ceive any benefit till Great Britain could 
work as cheap as her, it must strike every 
man that Ireland can never receive any 
indulgence from England; and without 
advantage in trade Ireland must ever re- 
main in its present state of indigence, and 
labour be for ever cheaper than in Eng- 
Jand. All which shewed clearly that the 
postponing the Bill could gain it no advo- 
cates ; for the argument of the petitioners 
against it would be the same next year as 
this, and so on for ever, while the poverty 
of Ireland and the jealousy of England 
existed. That if this Bill was rejected, it 
was at once telling the people of Ireland, 
You have soil, you have climate, you have 
millions of inhabitants that you could turn 
to lawful industry, you are blessed with 
harbours where your fleets of commerce 


" may ride in safety, and your isle, by the 


hand of Providence, is better situated for 
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the commerce of the western world; but 
all this shall avail you nothing ; America 
shall be exempt from taxation, they shall 
be the arbitrary despots of their own soil; 
but Ireland must continue for ever to 
smart under the proscribing hand of Great 
Britain. 

The House divided, on sir G. Yonge’s 
motion : the Yeas went forth. 


Tellers for the Yeas, sir G. Yonge, 
sir P. J. Clerke: 


Lord Newhaven was appointed one 
of the Tellers for the Noes; but no other 
member remaining in the House to be a 
second Teller for the Noes, the Yeas re- 
turned into the Hause; and Mr. Speaker 
declared the Yeas had it. So the ques 
tion was resolved in the aftirmative. 


June 2. Earl Nugent declared it to be his 
intention, early in the next session, to 
move for the Irish Importation Bill ; and for 
this plain reason, because the Export Bill, 
without it, would avail them nothing. Ire- 
land could not afford to give long credit, 
which, however, she must be necessitated — 
to do, unless in her commerce with our 
plantations she was permitted to barter for, 
and import their commodities: contend- 
ing at the same time, that their present 
national necessities demandetl this indul- 
gence of the English parliament. 

Sir George Yonge said, he should oppose 
the Bill, because the present necessities of 
Ireland were created by her voting sums 
of money to government which they were 
unable to pay. 

Lord Newhaven said, he should move 
early in the next session for the Import 
Bill to be brought in, not even excepting 
sugars, though he found the noble lord 
was inclined to give it up. 

Mr. Gilbert said, he should propose an 
enquiry into the trade of both countries, 
Bere he voted for any more commercial 
Bills at all.* 


* “In censequence of some compromise 
between the supporters and opposers of the 
Irish Bills, although the former shewed a 
great superiority of strength, it was notwith- 
standing thought necessary to give up, for the 
present, most of the advantages that were ori- 

inally intended for that country. Some en- 
argement, however, was given to the linen 
trade, particularly in the article of checks ; and 
some openings given in the African and West 
Jodia trades which did not before exist. Thus. 
the measure, at its final transit through parlia- 
ment, might be rather considered as an open- 
ing to future service, and an earnest of good 
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Debate on Sir George Savile’s Mutton for 
the Ri peal of the Quevec Government Bill. ] 


Debate on Sir George Savile’s Motion 


| 


' 


April 14. Sir George Suviie made his pro- , 
maised motion forthe repeal ofthe Act of the . 


14th of his present Majesty, intituled, “ An 
Act tor making more eflectual provision 
for the government of the province of 
Quebec.”” Among a variety of arguments 
adduced in support of this motion, he 
urged that the bill for regulating the 
government of Canada had trom the be- 
ginnive been considered, by the other 
rovinces in Amcrica, as inimical to their 
iberties, both from the discordant seeds 


ieee eo ee Se ee a 


of religion aud government, which it was— 


to sow between them and the inhabitants 


ot Canada, and from its evident object. 


In extending the limits of that province 


beyond its former bounds. The jealousies | 


raised by this Act had produced a peti- 
tion against it two years ago from the 
oiher provinces, which unhappily for this 
country ministry had too rashly rejected. 
The revolted provinces hed considered 
this measure of government as the first 
link of those chains which were intended 
to bind them in the most ignominious 
slavery, thercfore it was absolute folly 
to think of their listening to any terms 
of accommodation till that link was bro- 
ken. Whilst that Bill was unrepealed, 
it was impossible we should ever per- 
suade them that we were earnestly dis- 
posed to leave them in the undisturbed 
enjoyment of liberty. He strengthened 
his deduction by quoting the opinion de- 
livered a few days ago in that house by 
governor Johnstone, one of the commis- 
sioners now guing out to America. That 
a even after his appointment, 
ad declared that the Quebec Act ought 
to be repealed. It was one of the most 
necessary concessions to be made by this 
country. Besides the consideration of 
our other provinces, he insisted that the 
Act was never a popular one, even among 
the Canadians themselves: it had indeed 
given oe to the little noblesse who 
erived a few superior privileges from it; 
but he had been assured, that it was far 
rom being agreeable to the generality 
of the people. After he had stated the 
various disadvantazes produced by this 
Bill; the etfcect it had in promoting the 
revolt in America, and the impediments 


in‘ention, than as affording any immediate 
benefit, or even as holding out any future ad- 


vantage, of any great importauce to Ireland.” 
Auuual Register, 


| 
| 


! 
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which it would now of necessity throw 
in the way of accommodation between the 
provinces and the mother country, he an- 
ticipated the grand objection which he ap- 
prehended would be urged against the im- 
mediate expediency of its repeal. It 
would probably be said, that no form of 
government had yet been planned for us 
to establish in its stead; and that it would 
be most irrational to put an end even toa 
bad government before there was a good 
one ready to replace it. But this evil 
would be avoided, and yet every other 
purpose fully answered, if the eifects of 
the repealing Bill were not to take place 
tll after the next session. The Ame- 
ricans would be instantly satisfied that the 
injurious Measure would be done away as 
soon as possible, and before the Act 
should take place, a mode of constitue 
tional government could be laid down for 
them, and ready to be carried into exee 
cution, so that no inteival of anarchy 
was In any respect to be apprehended. 
He concluded by a warm exhortation to 
the House not to treat this motion with 
the same iddifference that they had so 
long persevered in slewing to every ad- 
vice that came from that side of the 
House; for that the fate of it would 
bear a very near relation to the fate of 
our proposed treaty of accommodation. 

Mr. Jolliffe objected to the propriety 
of repealing an Act, whose operation was 
80 extensive, without any petition or cvi- 
dence offered ayainst it, without any com- 
plaints from the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince, without any kind of proof that it 
was injurious in its effects, or disapreeable 
in any degree to that people for whom 
It was framed: in short, that he had not 
heard a single argument to induce his 
assent to the motion; and he thought 
that as people without doors were so read 
to find fault with their representatives, it 
sheuld be their study within doors not to 
give an opportunity for its being said, 
“* you make laws ignorantly in one session, 
which you repeal in another.” 

Mr. Fielde wondered it could be asserted 
that no argument had been adduced to 
warrant the reneal of the Bill, or that no 
complaint had been made against it. He 
asked the hon. member, if the opinion of 
governor Johnstone, one of the commis- 
sioners going out to treat with America, 
was no argument? Did not the petition 
presented two years ago contain come 
plaints? And had not the hon. gentleman 
who made the motion given reasons sufii~ 


” 
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cient to evince the good policy of the re- | opinion upon the measure in agitation ? 
peal he moved tor? The Americans, he | He was as sensible as any man to the mili- 
said, were alarmed at the first passing of | tary merit of that great man; he admired 
the Bill. They looked on it as a sample | his virtues, and felt the strongest indigna- 
of that despotic mode in which they should | tion at the ungrateful treatment he had 
be hereafter governed themselves; and if | received at the hands of administration ; 
this Act was one of their first incentives | but, notwithstanding those senfiments, he 
to revolt, was it to be presumed in the | could not help considering him as a prejue 
present state of affairs that they would | diced judge on this occasion, as the Bill 
not insist ou a repeal of it? or that our re- | which was now to be repealed was framed 
fusing to do it now would not confirm in- | by the advice of that gentleman ; it was a 
stead of allaying their alarms? favourite Bill of his, and his former incli- 
Sir George Howard was against the mo- | nation for the principle of it might bias his 
tion, as he had been assured, from the best |! present opinion of its operation. Besides, 
authority, that in the present disposition | though he allowed much to the judgment 
of the Canadians it would be highly dan- | and experience of that governor, yet he 
gerous. Such was the opinion of sir Guy | had a strong instance of his being deceived 
Carleton, a man for whose understanding ' in his ideas of the Canadians, which he 
and abilities he had the greatest respect, | begged leave to recall to the memory of 
and who from a long experience of the | the House. He had been examined at the 
habits and temper of that people should | bar about four years ago,* when the Bilt 
be supposed well acquainted with the sub- | was about to pass that House; and he 
ject. The Americans, he said, had in- | then declared that he had very little reli- 
vaded Canada at the beginning of the con- | ance on the English settlers there, but he 
test. ‘They-tried force and persuasion in | had great confidence on those who were 
vain to gain them over to their interest; | stiled the Croix de St. Louis, and impro- 
would it now be prudent or generous in | perly the noblesse of that country. Yet 
us to sacrifice the inclinations of that pro- | on the invasion of that poe by the 
vince to the wishes of the others? It was | Anglo-Americans, those English, of whom 
allowed that the noblesse, at least, approved | he was so diffident, were the only persons 
of the present mode of government, though | who saved Quebec from falling into the 
the rest of the people disliked it; was this | hands of Montgomery. It had been urged 
then a crisis to hazard experiments? Ina | that there was no petition against the Bill; 
word, so far was he from agreeing in the ; but had there not been a petition against 
expcdiency of the motion, that he appre- | it two years ago, when the repeal of it was 
hended there were but two things likely | moved for by the same hon. member ? 
to cause the loss of that province to this | There was indeed no petition now before 
‘ country; the one was, the repeal of this | them, for the ill-treated Americans were 
Act; the other the recall of sir Guy Carle- | no longer our petitioners. Those who 
ton trum the government of Quebec. As | wanted argument in favour of the motion, 
to the circumstance of recalling that ge- | he referred to the opinion of a man whom 
Neral, he had no kind of certainty whether | ministers themselves shewed their reve- 
it wus determined on or not; but if it was, | rence for, by appointing him their com- 
he should fear much for the consequence. | missioner, though he had always opposed 
Mr. 7. Townshend avowed the greatest | their measures, and denied their abilities to 
respect for the merits of sir Gcuy Carleton, | govern: it was a disgrace, to be sure, to 
as well as for the last speaker, though he | enact laws ignorantly, as the hon. member 
was not so happy as to agree with them in | had said, but it was the more honourable 
that instance. [ealso saw the danger to | to repeal them. 


which our possession of Canada was ex- “i 
peed by the recall of that general; but The House divided : - 
© was surprised to hear that his recall was Tellers. 


yet a matter of doubt with any person. Mr. Thomas Townshend - 
Was not general Haldimand appointed in YEAS Mr. Fielde ie Se 8 SS its 


his stead? And had he not delayed a few 
days too long on a visit to his friends in| Nogs 
Switzerland, would he not this day have 
been in his government of that province, So it passed in the negative. 
whilst sir Guy would probably have been 
then at the bar of the House, giving his * See Vol. 17, p. 1367. 


Sir George Howard - - -2 
Mr. Robinson _2 © “$96 
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Debate in the Commons on the King’s 
Message for a Vote of Credit.) May 5. 
Lord North presented the following Mes- 
sage from his Majesty: 

“<< GzorceE KR. 

“ His aes: relying on the experi- 
enced zeal and affection of his faithful 
Commons, and considering that, in this 
critical juncture, emergencies may arise, 
which may be of the utmost importance, 
and be attended with the most dangerous 
consequences, if proper means should not 
be immediately applied to prevent or de- 
feat them, is desirous, that this House will 
enable him to defray any extraordinary 
expences incurred, or to be incurred, on 
account of military services, for the service 
of the year 1778, and to take all such 
measures as the exigency of affairs may 
require.” 

. Lord North moved, That the Message 
be referred to the Committee of Supply. 

_ Sir George Yonge considered it very 
improper, in the present crisis of affairs, 
to vote indefinite sums of money to an ad- 
ministration so incapable of expending the 
bate revenue with ceconomy and effect. 

e thought the emergencies ought to be 
ascertained to the House, the sums speci- 
fied, and authentic documents laid upon 
the table. 

Mr. Turner was of the same opinion : 
the House ought to sit and vote the money 
gradually, as the wants and occasions arose. 

Mr. Townshend said, it was no secret, 
that the Toulon squadron, consisting of 12 
ships of the line, and several others of in- 
ferior force, had sailed from that port on 
the 138th of April, in order, as was sup- 
posed, to strike some decisive blow in the 
western world. Yet what had been the con- 
duct of administration? To keep our fleet 
idle at home, or for no other purpose but 
to be exhibited as a public spectacle, to 
gratify the curiosity of those who were in- 
clined to waste their time and money. He 
then pointed out the very defenceless state 
of our several dependencies in North 
America and the West Indies; and said, 
he trembled for their fate. As soon as 
ministers had notice of the forwardness of 
this armament, they ought to have dis- 
patched a sufficient force to watch their 
motions, and have taken such a certain 
atation as would have put it out of the 
power of D’Estaing to elude us. What 
was the case now? The fleet was sailed ; 
but whither, no man could tell; whether 
to Halifax, the Delaware, Quebec, to at- 
tack our West India islands, or to make a 
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conquest of the East Indies. He asked, 
whither is the spirit of a poe fled? 
Where is the wisdom that used to pervade 
her councils? Where are the terrors gone 
with which she was wont to fill the bosoms 
of those who dared to insult her? Britain, 
he feared, was betrayed; treachery and 
corruption vied with each other to see 
which should first effect her downfall and 
disgrace. He was remarkably severe upon 
those who, he said, affected to fill the rank 
of ministers, and directly charged them 
with ignorance, laziness, incapacity, and 
treachery; and lamented, that while our 

ageant shews and streamers were wanton- 
ing in the wind at Spithead, our glory was 
tarnishing ; our coasts were insulted ; and 
the British flag for ever disgraced. 

Lord North hoped, that when the hon. 
gentleman knew the preparations that had 
been made, and the care taken to protect 
this country from invasion, he would not 
so hastily condemn the ministry as trea- 
cherous and incapable. The utmost ex- 
ertions had been made; and though no 
fleet had yet sailed to oppose the Toulon 
squadron, that could not be properly laid. 
to the charge of ministerial incapacity, 
since the French had it at all times in their 
power, by their mode of supply from their 
register, to man out a fleet sooner than 
we had. 

_Mr. Adam congratulated the nation on 
the recovery, in some degree, of that 
worthy spirit which had on so many occa- 
sions signalized the nation. The example 
in the hon. gentleman (Mr. Townshend) 
shone so bright, that he hoped it would be 
followed. 

Mr. Pulteney begged the House to re- 
member that the advice of the sailing of 
the Toulon fleet, came to the administra- 
tion on Monday the 27th ult. and no privy 
council was summoned until the Wednes- 
day following. The wind was fair for sail- 
ing even till Saturday last, and the oppor- 
tunity was neglected. 

The motion was agreed to. 


May 6. The House went into a Com- 
mittee of Supply ; in which a Vote of Cre- 
dit to his Majesty of one million was 
moved. 

Mr. T. Townshend drew a picture of 
our national defence, having, as he said, a 
militia without arms, who were gone to be 
encamped without tent equipage; and a 
navy, either not manned, or not victualled, 
but lying embayed at Spithead for the mere 
parade of a naval review, while the Toulon 
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fleet had sailed on its expedition, which 
might prove fatal to the distant settle- 
ments of the British empire. He enquired 
whether we were actually at war or at 
peace with Spain, that she dared to insult 
our flag in her ports, and our commanders 
were so degradingly treated by her, whilst 
every attention was paid to the ships of our 
revolted provinces, and their captains sa- 
luted with naval honours by the admiral at 
Cadiz? Was it the mere incapacity of ad- 
ministration which tempted Spain to treat 
ug with such reproach? If it was; that 
incapacity was as injurious to the nation 
as the blackest treachery. He asked if it 
was possible for ministers to be awake, and 
yet suffer the Toulon ficet to sail, without 
taking a single step to oppose them? 
Could they call themselves ministers and 
guardians of the nation’s weal, and yet 
confess that they had procured no intelli- 
gence till Monday sen’night, of the depar- 
ture of that fleet on the 13th of April? 
Was it from want of power to oppose 
them, or from the same inauspicious fata- 
lity which had banished every honest man 
from the councils of his Majesty ? Was 
our navy a mere pageant fleet, or was it 
equal to actual service ? Was it victualled 
and manned, or was it yet to be equipped ? 
Did the registry of seamen in France give 
her an advantage over usin the speedy 
equipment of her navy? Was this ne- 
ver known till that day? Were we so ig- 
norant of this advantage, that no exertions 
should be made to guard against it? 
Where was now the boasted respectability 
of our navy? Were we to trace it in the 
pillages suffered on our coasts, or the 
alarms and terror into which so many 
parts of the kingdom had been lately 
thrown, by invading insolence? But the 
plundering a nobleman’s house, the ravag- 
ing a few estates, or burning an odd town, 
were not perhaps objects to challenge the 
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House—“ that they had suddenly rushed 
from backwardness to precipitation, from 
despondency to confidence, from checking 
the ardour of administration to a crimina- 
tion of their inactivity.”? But had not the 
change of public affairs reconciled the con- 
sistency of these two lines of conduct? 
The first was between us and America, 
the latter between us and France. That 
related to an offensive war against our 
brethren ; this toa defensive one against 
our natural enemy. Upon the whole, he 
would not oppose a grant which was for 
such necessary purposes, but he appre- 
hended it would be of little use, if the ad- 
ministration of affairs remained in the 
hands of men so flagrantly ignorant, and 
so scandalously negligent as the present 
servants of the crown. 

Mr. T’enton assured the House, that 
we had a fleet ably equipped, and ready 
to sail when commanded. He denied that 
the Spanish admiral had returned the sa- 
lute of the rebel privateer, and said he had 
his information of the affair from no less 
an authority than captain Rowley himself. 
He vindicated the ministry respecting the 
Whitehaven affair. Such attacks had been 
made in the most active administrations, 
of which the descent of M. Thurot upon 
Carrickfergus in the north of Ireland, 
during the last war, was a recent instance. 
Every thing that could be done on that 
occasion, had been instantly put in exe- 
cution. Four ships of force were dis- 
patched in different courses, in search of 
the privateer, and would, he hoped, be 
soon able to give some account of her. 
On being asked by sir G. Yonge, if the 
fleet at Spithead had received any orders 
for sailing, he declined giving an answer 
to that question, unless called upon by the 
House. 

Mr. Fox asked the House, if any man 
in his senses would give a vote of credit 


vigour of our fleets! The spirit of the mi- | to an administration, who were always the 


litia was certainly great. The ardour of 
the first men in the kingdom, and the ge- 
nerous alacrity of persons of every condi- 
tion to enter into that constitutional 


i 


last to learn what they should be the first 
to know? An administration who could be 
so insensible of the sudden emergencies of 
such times as these, that, when official ad- 


body, lett us little apprehension for | vice came of an event almost universally 
our internal defence; but in this, as in; understood for several days before, not 


every other instance of the conduct of go- 
vernment, there were many evident neg- 
ects. The delay in calling them out, and 
the want of tents and arms, left them even 


more than one of them could be found in 
town; their amusements had engrossed 
their attention ; nor could a sufficient num- 
ber be procured for holding a council till 


yet unequal to the duties of essential ser- | the hour of debate was lost?) Who, then, 
vice. He appealed to the House on the ; could support such ministers? Who could 
walidity of the charge of government ; be extravagant enough to trust them with 
against gentlemen on his side of the hase expenditure of a single shilling ? 
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Lerd George Germain acknowledged 
that appearances were against the minis- 
‘try ; but appearances were not to justify a 
condemnation ; a full enquiry into the cir- 
scumstances might place their case in a 
‘different lizght. For his part, he was ready 
‘to meet every scrutiny, and wished punish- 
ment to fall where it was deserved. When 
ithe dispatches arrived he took the speediest 
‘means to convene the ministers from the 
country, where some of them were. From 
‘the time of their arrival the greatest ex- 
pedition had been used by him, in sending 
‘the orders of council to the proper officers 
‘at Spithead ; but misfortunes were not al- 
sways to be avoided. He hoped, he hear- 
itily wished, our affairs might take a hap- 

ier turn; and concluded by urging, that 
3t would have been imprudent to have dis- 
patched after count D’Estaing a fleet in- 
‘tended for our home defence before we 
iknew the destination of his fleet. 


Mr. Fox then begged the attention of. 
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French squadron, and, if not too late, to 
prevent the destruction of our navy and | 
army in America. 

‘Lord George Germain complained that 
his words were not fairly interpreted: he 
wished, indeed, that the orders of council 
could have been sooner dispatched to Spit- 
head, but he had not expressed a single 
idea of despondency. ‘The navy was now 
in a formidable state, and was every da 
increasing in strength and numbers, out 
cient to warrant the fairest hopes. - If mi- 
nisters had been disposed to trust the de- 
fence of this kmgdom to the militia, much 
as the fleet might be wanted at home, a 
number of ships might have been sent 
abroad. The painful pre-eminence of of- 
fice at such a time was little to be envied; 
for his part, if any gentleman of talents 
and inclination to serve his country wish- 
ed to come into his place, he was ready 
to resign it. 

Mr. Burke said, it was idle to pretend 


ithe House to a resolution which he had | that the destination of the Toulon fleet 


Hately moved in the Committee on the 
State of the Nation, “* That the navy in 
tits present state is inadequate to the de- 
_ fence of the empire.”? Ministers then op- 
(posed it by assertions and votes, but they 
inow confirmed it in argument and action; 
‘for the noble lord admitted that a fleet 
should have been ordered out for our ex- 
iternal protection if our internal defence 
-could have permitted it. He asserted, 
‘that a-fleet might have been spared from 
ithe immediate protection of our coasts, as 
the was confident our militia and army 
‘would be fully sufficient tc repel any fo- 
‘reign invader: there were ample resources 
‘in the present spirit of the nation to mock 
every menace of invasion. With such a 
«dependence, -how was.it possible to esti- 
mate the guilt of ministers who could 
ey suffer an hostile squadron to carry 
unmolested destruction to the British army 
‘tin America? The disgrace of a Burgovne 
‘was, it seemed, to be atoned by the defeat 
cof a-Howe, ‘and the waut of information, 
‘respecting the Franco-American treaty, 


had been so long a secret, or that it was 
criminal if true. American pilots had 
been long engaged to conduct it. We 
-had lost the advantage of the wind, which 
blew to the west during the month of 
April, and that by the crime of ministers ; 
were we therefore to give our purse strings 
.to their will, and retire in confidence to 
cultivate our gardens, smooth our lawns, 
and assume the little offices of rustic ma- 
gistracy? Could we trust the sole gui- 
dance of the ship of the state to pilots, 
whom we have so lately detected in the 
basest torpor, whilst the danger threat- 
ened—who had left her to the mercy of 
the waves, quitting the decks in the mo- 
ment that called for all their ekill and ac- 
tivity—who were not to be found when 
the squall came on. Alas! the rudder 
was Jashed, and Palinurus gone to sleep! 
He concluded by lamenting that his coun- 
‘try should be reduced to the poor de- 
' pendence of hopes and prayers, the arms 
of old women; and that a British minister, 
rinstead of acting the statesman, and trmely 


re ee ce 


‘was compensated in the ignorance of . exerting the streneth of the nation, should 


\D'Estaing’s sailing and destination. Was 
‘there any thing more wanted to seal the 
'fatal character of the present inauspicious 
‘ministry? Or could they any longer hope 
‘to:be trusted with the treasures of a nation 


‘ 
’ 


dwindle into a priest, and piously offer up 
his prayers for the salvation of his country. 

Sir Edward Astley would not give his 
-assent to the vote of credit. He asked 
' whether government were sure of the al- 


ithey had so shametully betrayed, and of legiance of Canada? and whether they had 
‘whose situation the noble lord himself; not received accounts that they were pre- 
-seemed to entertain such little confidence ? | paring té revolt; had desired to be ad- 
'He wished to know whether a-fleet had | mitted into the league with the thirteen 
even yet been ordered to sail after the | united celonies, andhad selicited the mar- 
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in enfotcing, yet suffered such intolerable 
penalties and disqualifications to stand 
against them on the statutes. A late loyal 
and excellent Address,* which they had 


syuis de la Fayette to assist them in their 
requisition? | 

Governor Pownall entered into the n- 
structions given to the commissioners gone 
over to America. He said, the Americans 
would never admit ef the controul of par- 
liament; that their assent thereto would 
only be an act of political delusion; and 
therefore, if it was not too late, he recom- 
mended that the commissioners might be 
instructed to acknowledge their indepen- 
dence; and to restore peace, the only 
desirable object with Great Britain, to 
enter into treaties with them, commercial, 
offensive, and defensive. 

Mr. Turner observed, that the hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last had not said one 
word to the question; he should content 
himself with three, and those should be to 
the point; he would not vote a shilling of 
his constituents’ money, in support of the 
measures at present adopted. 

The motion wae agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on Sir George 
Savile’s Bill for the Relief of the Roman 
Catholics.] May 14. Sir George Savile 
moved for leave to bring ina Bill for re- 
lieving his Majesty's Roman Catholic sub- 
jects, from certain penalties and disabili- 
ties imposed on them by the Act of the 
11th and 12th of William 3, intituled, 
‘An Act for the further preventing the 
«growth of Popery.’ He stated, that 
one of his principal views in proposing this 
repeal was, to vindicate the lhonour, and to 
assert the principles of the Protestant reli- 
gion, to which all persecution was, or 
ought to be, wholly adverse. That this 
pure religion ought not to have had an 
existence, if persecution had been lawful; 
and it ill became us to practise that with 
which we reproached others. That he did 
not meddle with the vast body of that 
nenal code; but selected that Act, on 
which he found most of the prosecutions 
had been formed, and which gave the 
greatest scope to the base views of inter- 
ested relations, and of informers for re- 
ward. The Act had not indeed been re- 
gularly put in execution, but sometimes it 
had; and he understood that several lived 
under great terror, and some under actual 
contribution, in consequence of the powers 
given by it. Asan inducement to the re- 
peal of those penalties, which were direct- 
ed with such a violence of severity against 
Papists, he stated the peaceable and loyal 
behaviour of that part of the people under 
s government, winch, though not rigorous 

( VOL, XIX. ] | | 
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© On the ist of May, 1778, the following 
Address of the Romau Catbolic Peers and 
Commoners of Great Britain, was. presented to 
his Majesty by the earl of Surry, and the right 
hon. the lords Linton and Petre, and was most 
graciously received. 


“To the King’s most excellent Majesty. 
‘ The hamble Address of the Roman Catho- 
lic Peers and Commoners of Great Bri- 
‘tain. 
‘* Most gracious Sovereign ; 
We, your Majesty’s dutiful and loyal eab- 


jects, the Roman Catholic peers and com- 
moners of your kin 
most humbly hope, t 
to the clemency of your Majesty’s nature, OF 
to the maxims of your just an 
ment, that any part of your subjects should 
approach 
Majesty 
bear to your person, and their true attachment 
to the civil constitution of their country 5 
which having been perpetuated 
changes of religious opinions and establish- 
ments, has been at length perfected by that 
revolution which has placed your Majesty’s 
illustrious house on the throne of these king- 
doms, and inseparably united your title to the 
crown, with the laws and liberties of your 


dom of Great Britain, 
at it cannot be offensive 


wise govern- 


oar royal presence to assure your 
the respectful affection which they 


through all 


ple. 
« Qur exclusion from many of the benefits 


of that constitution, bas not diminished our 


reverence to it. We behold, with satisfaction, 
the felicity of our fellow-subjects, and we par- 
take of the general prosperity which results 
from an institution so full of wisdom. We 
have patiently submitted to such restrictions 
and Jiscouragements as the legislature thought 
expedient. We have thankfully received such 
relaxations of the rigour of the laws, as the 
mildness of an enlightened age, and the benig- 
nity of your Majesty’s government, have gra- 
dually produced: and we submissively wart, 
without presuming to suggest either time or 
measure, for such other indulgence as those 
happy causes cannot fail, io their own season, 
tu effect. | 

“We beg leave to agsure your Majesty, 
that our dissent from the legal establishment, 
in matters of religion, is purely conscientious 5 
that we hold no opinions adverse to your Ma- 
or repugnant to the daties 
of good citizens. And, we trast, that this has , 
been shewn more decisively by our irreproach- . 
able conduct for many years past, vader cir- 
camstances of public discountenance and dis- 
pleasure, than it can be matifested by any de- 
claration whatever. 

In a time of public danger, when your 
Majesty’s subjects can have but one interest, 
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presented to the throne, stood high among 
- the instances which sir George pointed 
out, of the safety, and the good’ conse- 
quences, which were likely to attend this 
liberal procedure of parliament. He ob- 
served, that in that Address they not only 
expressed their obedience to the govern- 
‘ment under which they lived, but their at- 
tachment to the constitution upon which 
the civil rights of this country have been 
established by the Revolution, and which 
placed the present family upon the throne 
of these kingdoms. As a further guard 
and security, however, against any possible 
consequence of the measure, he proposed 
that a sufficient test might be formed, by 
which they should bind themselves to the 
8 of the civil government by law es- 
tablished. 

Mr. Dunning seconded the motion, and 
went into a legal discussion of the princi- 
ple, objects, and past operation, of the Bill 
which was intended to be repealed. The 
following he stated as the great and griev- 
ous penalties. —The punishment of Popish 
priests or Jesuits, who should be found to 
teach or officiate in the services of that 
church; which acts were felony in fo- 
reigners, aud high treason in the natives of 
this kingdom.—The forfeitures of Popish 
heirs, who had received their education 
abroad, and whose estates went to the next 
Protestant heir.—The power given to the 
son or other nearest relation, being a Pro- 
testant, to take possession of the father, or 


and ought to have but one wish, and one senti- 
ment, we humbly hope it will not be deemed 
improper td assure your Majesty of our unre- 
served affection to your government, of our 
wnalterable attachment to the cause and wel- 
fare of this our common country, and our utter 
detestation of the designs and views of any 
foreign power against the dignity of your Ma- 
Jesty’s crown, the safety and tranquillity of 
your Majesty’s subjects. . 

‘« The delicacy of our situation is such, that 
we do not presume to point out the particular 
means by which we may be allowed to testify 
our zeal to your Majesty, and our wishes to' 
serve our country ; bat we intreat Jeave, faith- 
folly to assure your Aiajesty, that we shall be 
perfectly ready, on every occasion, to give 
such proofs of our filelity, and the purity of 
our intentions, as your Majesty’s wisdom, and 
the sense of the nation, shail at any time deem 


a toa 
he above Address was signed by the duke 
of Nortoik, the lords Surry and Shrewsbury, 
Liaton for the Scotch, Stourton, Petre, Arun- 
del, Dormer, Teynham, Clifford, and 163 
eomsmicners. 


Debate on Sir George Savile’s Bill 
other relation’s estate, during the life of 


(EL 


the real proprietor.—And, the depriving 
of Papists from the power of acquiring any 
legal property by purchase ; a word which, 
in its legal meaning, carried a much greater 
latitude than was understood (and. that 
perhaps happily ) in its ordinary accepta- 
tion ; for it applied to all legal property 
acquired by any other means than that of 
descent.— These, he said, were the ebjects 
of the proposed repeal. Some of them 
had: now ceased to be necessary, and 
others were at all times a disgrace to hu- 
manity. The imprisonment of a Popish 
priest for life, only for officiating in the 
services of his religion, was horrible in its 
nature; and must, to an Englishman, be 
ever held as infinitely worse than death. 
Such a jaw, in times of so great liberality 
as the present, and when so little was so 
be apprehended from these people, called 
loudly for repeal; and he begged to re- 
mind the House, that even then they 
would not be left at liberty to exercise 
their functions ; but would still, under the 
restriction of former laws, be liable to a 
year’s imprisonment, and to the punish- 
ment of a heavy fine—The mildness of 
government had hitherto softened the ri- 
gour of the law in the practice, but it was 
to be considered that the Roman Catholic 
ieee were still left at the mercy of the 
owest and basest of mankind; for on the 
complaint of any informing constable, the 
magisterial and judicial powers were bound 
to enforce all the shameful penalties of the 
Act. With respect to the encouragement 
held out by it, to those children who were 
base enough to lay their hands on the 
estates of their parents, or which debarred 
a man from the honest acquisition of pro- 
perty; it needed only to be mentioned in 
order to excite the indignation of the 
House. | 
Mr. Attorney General Thurlow declared 
he had no intention of opposing the Bill; 
bat he divided its object into four heads, and 
wished that the House would not go into the 
consideration of repealing this or that ob- 
noxious Clause in this or that Bill; but 
that it would take up the principle upon 
which the laws on each head were enact- 
ed, and so modify the indulgence to be 
given the Roman Catholics, as not to lose 
sight of the civil objects for which they 
were framed. The first proposition, he 
said, was the preaching and teaching of 
priests; the second, the education of 
children abroad; for this was different 
from the teaching meant in the first pre- 
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‘position, as one was the department of the 
priest or jesuit, the other of the parent in 
directing his child’s education; the third 
was the forfeiture of infants educated 
abroad to the Protestant next of kin; and 
the last was the prevention of holding ac- 
quired property. Of all these he held as 
the most shocking that which debarred the 

rent from exercising the noblest and 
best of all affections, the educating of his 
child in the manner that he thought best 
for the happiness of his beloved -offspring. 
It was arming the vices of a family against 
its domestic ceconomy, and could not but 
excite detestation in every breast in that 
House. To remedy 80 glaring an evil re- 
quired little’ hesitation; but to repeal the 
penalties against Popish priests exercising 
their functions freely, required some con- 
sideration. ‘The House was first to deter- 
mine how far they thought it safe to allow 
the free preaching and teaching of that 
religion. When this point had been set- 
tled, acts could be framed accordingly : 
then the business could be effected on fix- 
ed principles, and not by piecemeal. 

Lord Beauchamp expressed his sa- 
tisfaction that the motion was not likel 
to meet. one dissentient voice; and it 
gave him the more pleasure at this 
time, as he thought the commercial ad- 
vantages that parliament now meant to 
bestow on Ireland, would be of very ‘little 
use to that country, unless it was accom- 
panied by a'repeal of their penal laws, 
which so long depressed three-fourths of 
the people there ; and this Bill he hoped 
would, when passed, be an example to the 
Irish parliament, in whose power it was to 
give that relief to their brethren ; and he 
was sorry to say he thought, though their 
faith was in some degree pledged for the 
effect of some such measure, that nothing 
had yet been done for that people. They 
had begged to have a test of loyalty and 
obedience to the government given them— 
that test was made, and taken by a large 
and respectable number of Roman Catho- 
lics, yet nothing had‘ yet been granted 
them in return for that test; nay more, 
when a Bil had been brought into the 
Irish parliament to allow Papists to take 
building leases in corporate towns, that 
most reasonable indulgence was ungene- 
rously refused them. Something, he said, 
might be’ suggested in excuse with relation 
to the late disturbances in the south-west 
part of Ireland; but he assured the House, 
that he never knew a Roman Catholic of 
property in that country who did not ex- 
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press the greatest abhorrence of those vio- 
lences; and he was convinced, that ‘it was 


want of employment, want of industry, and 


want of reward for labour, that caused 


them; and he concluded with a declara- 


tion, that he did not think the little indul- 


-gence which was now proposed to be given 


the Roman Catholics of this kingdom 
should be accompanied by any test, as he. 
was sure that any member who read over 
the Act of king William would think that 
in repealing it he was not so much em- 
pieyes in conferring favours on the Ca 
tholics as in rescuing the statutes from dis 
grace. ; 

Mr. Henry Dundas {lord advocate) in-. 
formed the House that the acts intended 
to be repealed were made before:the union 
of England and Scotland, and therefore 
the repeal would not extend to Scotland, as 
a statute had taken place in their own par- 
liament,nearly inthe same terms, and which 
he would bring in a motion to repeal. : 

Mr. Serjeant Adair spoke in favour of 
the motion, not only on account of its 
principal tendency in point of policy, but 
because it would liberate the Roman Ca- | 
tholics from the frequent attacks made _ 
upon them, under the Acts, by persons, 
from motives of interest or envy. 

The motion was agreed to nem. con. 


May 18. The Bill bemg brought in 
and read a first time, sir G. Savile moved 
the second reading. 

Mr. Ambler thought that the whole. 
system of our penal laws should be revised : 
infinite and well-grounded were the objec- 
tions against them, and whatever might 
have been the cause for which they had 
been enacted, he was satisfied that none 
existed now. .A committee ought to be 
appointed to examine into the penal code, 
and see what parts of it ought te be re- 
pealed; but as that must necessarily take 
up a great deal of time, being a business 
of very great importance, and the session — 
being so far advanced, he thought it would 
be proper to defer the further considera- 
tion of the Bill to next year. He insi- 
nuated, however, that somerestraint should 
be laid on the Catholics; he had no ob- 
jection to giving them security for the 
quiet possession of their estates: those 
who now enjoyed any might be confirmed 
in them, and their heirs, as Catholics, de- 
clared capable of succeeding to them 


. without being obliged to conform, in order 


to secure themselves from informations, 
or against the mean attacks of protestant 
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relations on their property: but he wished | 


that the bar which parliament had formerly 
thought proper to lay in the way of any 
future acquisition of landed property might 
not be removed ; let them enjoy what they 
_ have, but let them not increase their pos- 
SeSSIODS. 

Mr. Turner detested the cruel policy 
that reduced men, by nature free, to a 
state of slavery. Religion, he said, had 
always been an engine in the hands of 
pewer to enslave mankind: he wished to 
see all his fellow subjects free, Catholics 
and dissenters alike; and an universal to- 
leration established by law. The Catholics 
of this country were amiable, worthy citi- 
zens; they lived on their estates, improved 
them, pent the produce of them at home, 
and daily exercised the most voluntary and 
generous acts of charity among those who 
resided on or near their estates. Their 
charities knew no bounds ; and by all their 
actions he declared they had manifested 
a behaviour highly worthy both of good 
Gitizens and good Christians. 

The Bill was read a second time; and 
afterwards passed the Commons without 
opposition. 


Debate in the Lords on the Bill for the 
Reliefof Roman Catholics.] May 25. On 
the second reading of the Bill, 

The Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. John 
scent said: As a friend to civil and 
religious liberty, I am free, my Jords, to 
own that I think there ought to be neither 

enalty nor restraint on the intercourse 

etween God and a man’s own conscience. 
X cannot therefore but disapprove of all 
Jaws which are calculated to oppress men 
for their religious persuasion; and to tempt 
- any one with views of interest to trespass 
on his duty and natural affection, by de- 
priving his father of his estate, or supplant- 
ing his brethren, is a policy, in my opinion, 
Inconsistent with reason, justice and hu- 
‘manity. At the same time, my lords, 
permit me to say, I am not so ignorant 
of the genius of popery, as not te know 
it is a very difficult matter to consider its 
religious principles altogether distinct from 
that political superstructure which has 
been raised upon them: and to the sup- 
port of which, I cannot but fear, that 
should occasion offer, they might still be 
made too _Subservient. Any alteration, 
therefore, in those laws which the wisdom 
of parliament has thought necessary, from 
_ time to time, for the preservation of our 


church and state, ought not to be made | 
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without due deliberation ; and although I 
profess myself te be a friend to the princi- 
le of this Bill, yet I wish it had been 
brought in sooner im the session, that it 
might not have appeared to be hurried 
through both Houses; and that we might 
not only have had time to consider it our- 
selves, but to know the general disposition 
of the nation ere it past into law, for I 
hold it to be worthy your lordships’ atten- 
tion not only to look into the real security 
of the constitution, but to pen alarms 
of imaginary danger, with which ignorance 
and malice have heretofore, and may agai 
kindle such a flame, as the authority of 
law will find it difficult to extinguish. But 
as there may be particular circumstances 
which might make delay inconvenient; I 
beg leave to submit to your lJordshipe’ 
consideration a doubt concerning the ope- 
ration of this Bill. As the law now stands 
a younger son may, by professing himself 
a Protestant, deprive his elder brother of 
the estate. But after the Bill before us 
shall have passed, may not an estate be so 
limited, as to descend only to a Catholic ; 
and an elder brother be incapacitated by 
the limitation, if he professes himself a 
Protestant ?, Provision was made by the 
Act of king William for the maintenance 
and education of a child, being a Protes- 
tant, during his father’s life, at the direc- 


.tion of the lord chancellor; this part of 
the Actis not repealed by the 


esent Bill; 
but, my lords, what may be the conditioa 
child under the conditions of set- 
tiement, after his father’s death? May he 
not be left destitute, because he is not a 
Roman Catholic? These doubts I submit 
to your lordships’ better judgment; and 
trust that, if necessary, some provision will 
be made in the committee, to prevent the 
Imconveniences that may hereafter arise, 
if they are not in time attended to. 

. The Marquis of Rockingham said a few 
words to shew that the repeal of these 
clauses would but relieve a very dutiful 
and loyal part of the King’s subjects from 
hardships, which it was disgracefal for 
any government to inflict. The reverend 
prelate had mentioned a particular effect 
which would be produced by the Bill, as 
rf, in some instances, it gave advantage to 
those people superior to what the rest of 
his Majesty’s subjects enjoyed; but the 
Bill had, in fact, no such purport ; it 
brought them back to a level with thei 
fellow subjects at large, in a few certain 
points of religious toleration and security 
of possessions, whilst in a variety of othef 
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instances they remained m a situation 
much inferior to them with respect to pri- 
vileges of religion, profit, power, and he- 
nours. 

The Ear] of Shelburne followed the noble 
marquis upon the same grounds, wishing 
that restraints similar to those now about 
to be repealed, had not reduced three- 
fourths of the people of Ireland to a state 
of wretchedness, tending equally to alienate 
their affections from this government, and 
to prevent an influx of wealth from that 
country to this, He wished that with a 
liberal toleration of religion there should 
be given to a people, who had demeaned 
themselves so well, asecurity and free dis- 

al of their property. Further than this, 
he would not venture to hint at or ap- 
prove; and as the present Bill did not go 
beyond that, or indeed so far, he wished 
it should neither meet with opposition or 
delay. He went a little into the history 
of the penal clauses, which the Act was 
intended to repeal; and observed, that 
when they were first proposed in parlia- 
ment vobody approved of them, yet no- 
body had spirit enough to oppose them. 
He adverted to the case of a Mr. Molony, 
a priest of the Roman Catholic persuasion, 
who bad been apprehended and brought to 
trial by the lowest and most despicable of 
mankind, a common informing constable 
of the city of London. He was convicted 
of being a Popish priest, and the court 
were reluctantly obliged to condemn him 
(shocking as the idea was) to perpetual 
imprisonment. His lordship was then in 
office, and though every method was taken 
by the privy council to give a legal dis- 
charge to the prisoner, neither the laws 
then in force would allow of it, nor dared 
the King himself to grant him a pardon. 
He however, with his colleagues in office, 
“were so perfectly persuaded of the impo- 
licy and inhumanity of the law, that they 
ventured to give him his liberty at every 
hazard. 

The Bill was read a second time, and 
afterwards passed without opposition. 


Debate ox the Duke of Richmond’s Mo- 
tzon respecting the Equipment and Sailing 
of the French Fleet from Toulun—And 
on the State of the British Navy.| May 
25. The order of the day being read for 
taking into consideration the Papers re- 
lating to the Equipment of the Toulon 
Fleet, 

‘The Duke of Richmond said, that in 
@pite of every difficulty which had been 
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thrown in the way to obtain informatien* 
and open the eyes of the people to the 
‘ooo situation in which they stood, he 

ad persevered in his duty. Convineed of 
the inevitable ruin which must have en- 
sued, had the same mad career of politics 
been pursued, he endeavoured to rouse 
the nation to a proper sense of its real 
state ; and in the whole of what had been 
urged against this line of conduct, he was 
glad to see it this day refuted in the fullest 
manner, and that by an evidence no less 
authentic and decisive than the very papers 


now read. The only semblance of argu- 


ment resorted to by the noble lords in 
administration against agreeing te the Re- 
solutions, moved in the committee on the 
state of the nation, was shortly this: 
‘¢ We,”’ said the noble lords, ‘ agree with 
you, that the propositions now made are 
incontrovertible, are trvisms; but we do 
not wish to give them a parliamentary 
sanction, lest it should expose our in- 
ternal weakness, and thereby invite our 
rivals to break with, or attack us.”? What 
do the present papers prove? That minis- ’ 
ters in general a full and correct ac- 
count of what was going forward in the 
French ports. Is there one of your lord- 
ships, who can entertain a doubt, that 
France was not only well acquainted with 
the mutilated, imperfect information which 
came before this House, but was tho- 
roughly mformed of what was then held 
back. His grace observed, that early in 
January, and regularly thenceforward to 
the last date, accounts had been trans- 
mitted to the office of the noble viscount 
(Weymouth) and latterly to the Admi- 
ralty, of the armaments going on in De- 
cember at the port of Toulon. This in- 
formation was full, uniform, and frequent, 
till thre last ten days; and yet no step was 
taken to defvat the intentions of the French 
court. It had been regularly the mode 
adopted on the approach of a war with 
France and Spain, more particularly since 
Gibraltar and Minorca formed a part of 
the dominions of the British crown, to 
dispatch a fleet into the Mediterranean, 
ae the reason was obvious; because the 
strength of either one, or both of those 
powers was divided by nature. The Gut 
of Gibraltar formed this natural barrier. 
In the event of a war, therefore, it was 
always the policy of this country to avail 
itself of the possession of the fortress of 
Gibraltar, by stationing a squadron there, 
to aaa a junction of the naval force 
of France in the Mediterranean, in tha 
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first instance, with its fleet in the Western 
sea. The same conduct applied when 
France and Spain were united, or were 
expected to unite. 

efore he proceeded, he would be glad to 
know what was the reason that the informa- 
tion of the state of the Toulon fleet, which 
was 50 full, and in general correct, should 
have stopped short for the last ten days, Pe 
vious to the account of its sailing, which 
appeared by the papers not to be known 
here till the Z9th of April? He would 
assure their lordships, that it was pub- 
licly mentioned in the streets of Paris, on 
the 17th of April, that the Toulon fleet 
had sailed on the 13th; how, then, came 
it to pass, that administration had no 
certain account to the 29th; at soonest 
till the 27th? a space of full ten days, in 
which time aman might have hopped from 
Paris to London! His grace allowed, 
that the fact might be well known to admi- 
nistration ; but that they might not have 
thought it prudent to detach ; if the latter 
was the case, then the situation of this 
country was truly deplorable. Our navy, 
when upon the former occasions an at- 
tack from France on these islands was said 
to be possible, if not probable, was 
affirmed to be our national bulwark; it 
was added emphatically by the noble earl 
at the head of the Admiralty, that it was 
the duty, and that no man was fit to pre- 
side at that board, who was not able at all 
times to have fleets superior to any that 
France and Spain united should be able 
to bring against us. Taking this public 
declaration on one hand, and opposing it 
with the inability to detach from our- home 
defence, would reduce the person who 
made this confident assertion to the dilem- 
ma of being accountable to the nation 
by his head, of assuring it that he would 
always have a superior fleet to any thing 
which France and Spain could bring 
against us: or that, having a fleet in our 
ports strong enough to spare a detach- 
ment, he had neglected to send one, after 
so many repeated informations of the 
equipment, and at length the sailing of 
the Toulon fleet. From the papers on 
the table, there were 16 men of war of the 
line at Toulon, or had sailed from thence ; 
25 at Brest, and 23 at Cadiz. Without, 
therefore, taking into account what might 
be in the French and Spanish West In- 
dies, or at home in other ports, he was 
fairly justified in affirming, that the naval 
force at sea, or fit for it, belonging to 
France and Spain, consisted of 64 or 65 
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men of war of the line, with a propor- 
tionable number of frigates. What had 
Great Britain to this? Twenty men of 
war of the line under admiral K 
eleven of which he saw Jeave St. Helen’s, 
under admiral Parker; one of which 
sailed under admiral Montague for New- 
foundland, and another for the West In- 
dies; in all 33. He could not help ob- 
serving, however, the very humiliating ap- 
pearance it had, to see a vice-admiral of 
the red-squadron unaccompanied to his 
station, at the very eve of a war; and 
another admiral obliged to go in the same 
manner; nor at the same time of lament- 
ing the fate of this country, which was 
reduced to running the hazard of trusting 
its flags aboard single ships ; and of course, 
in the event of hostilities, subjected to the 
probability of capture. Taking this ac- 
count to be as he had stated it, his 
grace observed, in case of an union of the 
naval force of France and Spain, it would 
appear, that the whole of our fleet fit for 
service would be found to amount to 33 
ships; while it was acknowledged, that 
the navy of France and Spain amounted 
to 64 or 65. 

The noble earl would probably say, 
though we were able and willing to detach, 
that it was impracticable on account of 
contrary winds. He could assert, how- 
ever, that at the time it was said the 
fleet was- detained by contrary winds, 
that the Victory came round from Chat- 
ham, and that two men of war of the line 
had separately sailed from Portsmouth 
harbour for Plymouth. Why not, then, 
send the eleven? The fact, he believed, 
was, that no part of the fleet had its stores 
on board, to proceed upon any distant 
service, which was totally inexcusable, as 
the ministers must: have known some 
weeks before, if any such detachment 
could be spared, that the papers on the 
table pointed out the necessity of being 
every way prepared either for a short or 
long voyage. 

His grace said he must advert to the 
vauntings and boastings of the noble earl 


(Sandwich) early in the present session, 


when a noble earl (of Chatham) now no 
more, and whose loss must be deservedly 
regretted by every lover of his country, 
told him, that we had not 20 ships of the 
line, fit for actual service; the noble earl 
at the head of the Admiralty answered, 
that we had 35 ready to proceed to sea at 
a day’s notice, and seven at a fortnight; 
yet it had now come out, that the whole 
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of six months, did not exceed that number ; 
and that those in any state of forwardness 
did not exceed the other seven; so that 
the whole of the noble earl’s assertions 
amounted exactly in May to what they 
were meant to import in the preceding 
Noyember; from which he drew this in- 
ference, that considering the different 
means used within the six months now 
alluded to, the deceased noble earl was 
fully justified in his assertion. | 

The noble earl had but one answer, and 
that one he had once already given, to de- 
fend his breach of promise to the nation ; 
that was, that seamen could not be pro- 


cured on account of the loss of the sup-- 


ply we always procured in time of war 
from America. The noble earl should 
have foreseen this eventual defalcation, or 
he was not worthy of the high post he oc- 
cupied. He should have allowed for this 
loss, have provided against it, or shaped 
his measures accordingly. He knew, long 
before his late boastings, that that supply 
would be cut off; consequently he had no 
right to count on it, or took credit for the 


on the Slate of the Navy. 
number, allowing for odd ships, at the end 
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not attended to; the truth was, that 
France had been, for the two or three Jast 
years, acting a most insidious part; and 
had done us more mischief than if she had 
actually declared against us. 

As to the assertion made by the noble 
duke, of what had fallen from him on a 
former occasion, the words imputed to him 
were, that he said, “‘ that the person who 
held the office of first commissioner of the 
Admiralty ought no longer to hold it than 
while he had a fleet, on every occasion, 
equal to any that, France and Spain could 
bring against us.’”? The noble duke had ~ 
misstated his words. What he said was, 
‘that he thought administration ought, 
at all times, to have a fleet at home supe- 
rior to France and Spain.” If we had not 
such a fleet, which he by no means agreed 
to, he certainly would be liable to his 
share of the blame, as an individual com- 
posing that administration ; but not in the 
character of first lord of the Admiralty. 

The noble duke had made another 
charge, which he thought himself bound 
to reply to, which was by implication, sup- 
posing that what had fallen trom him ina 


present, though he knew it was a false one. ; former debate, in answer to a noble states- 


His grace concluded with moving, ‘* That 
it appears to this.Housé, that his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers did receive intelligence at 
different times, in the months of January, 


February, March, and April last, of the - 


equipment of the Toulon fleet, which 
sailed under the command of the count 
d’Estaing on the 13th of the said last 
month of April.” 

The Earl of Sandwich begged to remind 
their lordships, that the question of detach- 


ing or not detaching was not now before’ 


the House; because, to enable the House 
to decide upon go important and delicate 
& question, the force, intentions, and dis- 
position of our enemies should be known ; 
which would be subjects extremely im- 
proper to be discussed in that assembly. 
As to the general censure thrown upon the 
conduct of naval affairs, and pointed per- 
sonally to him, he begged leave to differ 
from the noble duke in the application. 
He was no more answerable than any other 
Individual in administration ; if the mea- 


sures were wisely planned, he was entitled 


to share the credit; if otherwise, to share 
the blame. If, on the other hand, the 
measures committed tohis charge had been 
faithfully executed,-as far as lay in his 
power, he must stand fully justified to the 
public. The noble duke had lamented, 
that the advice of him and his friends was 


man, now no more, who insisted in No- 
vember last, that we had not 20 ships of 
the line ready for actual service, could 
not be true; iat we had 35 ready for sea, 
and seven more in great forwardness, the 
crews being more than half formed ; and 
the proof on which the noble duke rests his 
charge is, that we have not now more than 
that number. If the noble duke’s proof 
fails him, his argument is at an end. His 
lordship said, there were 21 under admiral 
Keppel; 15 gone to Plymouth; the Mars, 
since that time, was condemned ; another 
was burnt to the water’s edge; two were 
at Plymouth; two more had part of their 
crews shipped on board of the grand fleet; 
the Terrible had 240 sick a-board, and was 
therefore unfit for sea; two others were 
cruising: one paid off; one sailed to the 
East Indies, and two came into dock, in 
order to undergo a slight repair; so that 
the whole number fit for sea was 49; of | 
course the Admiralty was not quite idle, 
from November till May: nor was it any 
proof now, that because we had 49 ships 
of the line, most of them fit for actual 
service, that we had not more than 20 in 
November. It might be said, that although 
we had 49, it was not equal to the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain; on this 
he could only observe, that it was not 
certain that Spain would join France; or 
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if she did, could any one say what state 
the force thus anited was in? Friendly as- 
surances from the court of Madrid were 
received: but even supposing the worst ; 
besides the 49 ships last mentioned, 10 
more had been put in commission for a 
considerable time, ,and were completing 
their crews: several more ships were ready 
to take crews aboard; andif seamen could 
be procured, he had no dread of his being 
able to procure ships enough for their re- 
ception ; add to this, that there were nine 
ahips of the line more now in America, or 
on their respective stations in the West 
Indies. 

The noble duke seemed to lay great 
stress on our neglect in permitting France 
to collect so formidable a naval force: be- 
sides one reason already assigned (their per- 
fidiousness,) he wished the noble duke 
would recollect, that France, for the last 
three years, had, contrary to her constant 
policy heretofore, directed her chief atten- 
tion to her marine ; and had by that means, 
oh it on its present respectable oe 

ut even still, if seamen could be had, 
there was very little to be dreaded from 
her naval power. The noble duke lived 
in an extensive maritime country, where it 
might be presumed, he had great influ- 
ence. The most essential service he 
thought, at this conjuncture, when he had 
every reason to believe a war to be inevita- 
ble,would be, for his grace to exert himself, 
and support the naval officers in their en- 
deavours to procure seamen. The noble 
_ duke was lord lieutenant of that county ; 
and therefore required no aid from go- 
vernment, in order to strengthen his hands. 
The noble duke says, if we are able to de- 
tach a fleet, it should have been sent to 
Gibraltar to watch the Gut, and prevent a 
junction of the French and Spanish, or 
French or Spanish fleets from the Medi- 
terranean to the ocean: and the reason 
assigned by him is, that it was the con- 
stant practice, in former times. If his 
grace rests his argument there, he is most 
certainly mistaken; for it was not even:so 
at the approach of the late successful war. 
We did not send a squadron there, though 
hostilities had commenced at sea for some 
months. 

The Duke of Richmond replied, that the 
noble earl took a responsibility on himself, 
when he assured the House, that it was 
the duty of the first commissioner of the 
Admiralty to have a flect at all times su- 
perior to the combined force of France 
and Spain. The noble earl had contra- 
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dicted that assertion. To preserve par- 
liamentary decorum, all he could say was 
to appeal to their lordships, whether such 
an expression as that imputed to the noble 
Jord, had not more than once come from him. 
But, in his lordship’s defence, he perceived 
he had blended another matter, by way of 
justification, which to all substantial pur- 
poses confirmed what was imputed to him, 
as if he had acknowledged what he now 
so earnestly denied. Says the noble 
earl, I am not individually responsible: I 
have acted in concert with others, and am 
willing to share the blame, in common 
with the rest of his Majesty's confidential 
servants. Now, how does the case stand? 
The noble ear] himself acknowledges, that 
admmistration ought at all times to have 
a superior naval force to that of France 
and Spain; he allows we have not such a 
torce ; he consequently confesses that ad- 
ministration are culpable; and being so, 
makes himself responsible for every con- 
sequence which may follow his neglect or 
ineapacity. But, independent of this cir- 
cumstance, he has not been less indus- 
trious to convict himself in his oflicial ca- 
pacity. A superiority at sea, he grants, 
ought to be maintained; that superiority has 
not been maintained ; why, then, remain in 
an office to execute ministerially, when he 
must know that those who have acted with 
him have failed in their first duty, that of 
having a superior fleet to any that France 
and Spain can bring against us? As to 
his lordship’s answer to the state of the 
navy, in Noventber, by giving a list upon 
paper of 49 ships of the line, in his opi- 
nion it only served to confirm the asser- 
tion of the deceased noble earl; for, with 
all his lordship’s ingenuity, the total, after 
deducting the ships condemned, burnt, 
disabled, repairing, stripped of part of 
their crews to be put on board others, &c. 
did not amount, on the ZOth instant, to 
more than about 3.5 ships of the line, 
ready to proceed to sea, at a day's notice, 
and seven in a fortnight. He defied the 
noble earl to contradict him. If so, then 
it was fair to say, that either the state of 
the fleet in November was fallacious, or 
the noble earl, with the aid of a six 
months press, during the two last of which 
it was carried on with all imaginable 
vigour, had done next to nothing ; though, 
from the evidence now on the table, he 
was fully apprized for the greater part of 
the time, that France was arming, and 

reparing to strike a blow against this 
Gaadow: or some of its dependencies. 
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As’ to what had been recommended to 
him, m order to assist in procuring sea- 
men, he was ready to do every thing in 
his power. He disliked the mode of man- 
ming our navy by a press; but necessity 
superseded all other consideration. The 
time was now come when we must con- 
tend for the very existence of this coun- 
try as a free state. He disapproved of a 
press, when the purpose it was intended 
to serve was the enslaving our brethren in 
America; but as soon as the French mi- 
nister, by drawing the mask aside, had de- 
clared the intentions of his court, he be- 
gan to entertain very different sentiments ; 
and as a proof that he did so, he appeale 
to the noble earl, who as a minister, must 
know, that he offered his services, and en- 
gaged to raise a regiment; stipulating no 
other conditicn, but that he might be per- 
mitted to serve as a professional man, 
without pay or any species of emolument 
whatever. It was not thought proper to 
accept of this tender ; but his duty to his 
country nevertheless pointed out to him 
to advance its interests to the utmost of 
his ability, without waiting to do it in the 
manner most agreeable to him. 

The Earl of Bristol. In the weak state 
of body 1 am in, your lordships will easily 
believe it must be a very strong impulse 
of the duty I owe my King and country 
that could induce me to appear before 
your lordships lame as I am, and mtrude 
on those deliberations which this country 
now so much stands in need of. I assure 
ide lordships that all the bodily pains I 

ave gone throuch, ever since I had the 
honour of being last in this House, great 
as they were, were not equal to that which 
I felt in my mind, at being deprived, in so 
critical and dangerous a moment, of giving 
every assistance in my power in my dif- 
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nies of atiy security from thaf squadron, 
left our trade and even our own coasts, 
exposed to, the msults and attacks of that’ 
squadron. And, my lords,’ what has fallen 
from the noble lord at the head of the Ad- 
miralty, im opposition to these motions, 
being in my opinion, still stronger argue 
ments for the resolutions moved for, I 
must observe to your lordships, that it is’ 
notorious, though we have been near 20 
months preparing for a war with France, 
that, till within these six weeks, we have 
never had a ship make any attempt to look 
into Brest, to observe what that fleet was 
about; till the Bienfaisant the other day 
was ordered; but whom the French never 
suffered to approach the port. ' Nor can E 
learn that we have ever had a ship of 
frigate look into Toulon, although that 
fleet has been fitting ever since Nov. 
1777; and it is notorious, that part of the 
French fleet were in the road of Toulon 
ever since January ; and between that time 
and the 13th of April, that they sailed, 
you have had no ships to watch them: 
and surely, my lords, had our fleet been in 
the boasted situation we have heard, and 
that there had been even 35 sail of the 
line ready for immediate service in March 
last, why were not 12 or 14 ships dis« 
atched to the Mediterranean, which must 
vave effectually prevented the Toulon 
fleet from passing the Streights; and I 
believe, would have effectually prevented 
their moving from Toulon. No, my 
lords, the French fleet would never have - 
stirred, nor would any squadron have at- 
tempted to have gone into the Streights, 
whilst ours were lying at Gibraltar, or in 
the Streights’ mouth. As certainly, had 
any ships sailed from Brest, you might 
then have spared others to foll»w those, 
and join your own, provided you had ships 


ferent capacities, to endeavour to extricate | off Brest, to watch their motions also. 
this country from the deplorable state it is | Your lordships must all remembcr, that 
reduced to, through the fatal counsels of | admiral Osborn, in 1759, kept the French 
those who have been intrusted with the af- | fleet a whole winter from passing thé 
fairs of this kingdom. Streights, by his’ diligence in cruizing for 
My lords, the noble duke has fully ex- | ever in'an easterly wind: and though that 
patiated on the two principal heads of his ; since was fatal tohis life, yetit notonly kept 
motion, which are, ist, to prove the in- | the French from sailing, but he took three 
telligence received regularly ever since | of their ships, by which he ruined that in- 
the 3d of Jan. 1778, of the fitting of the ‘ tended expedition, and obliged the rest to 
Toulon squadron, till’ the 13th of April; return to Toulon, having locked them up 
last, of their sailing; and our never taking | for some time in'Carthagena. _ I was one 
any steps to prevent thcir sailing, by Hav- | of that squadron, and cannot think any of 
ing a squadron at Gibraltar, or ever send: | your lordships can have forgot that me- 
ing orders for any to sail'till the 20th of ; morable service, except the noble lord, 
this month: Secondly, by such omission, | who might have profited by the example, 
eur having effectually deprived: the colo- | and by sending a squadton'to the Medi- 
[ VOL. X1X. ] [4 £] 
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terranean, have saved himself the shame 
’ which I think the ignorance of the pre- 
sent situation of the Toulon fleet now 
covers him with; as also, the censures, to 


say no more, with which his fellow-sub-. 


jects must for ever load him, should any 
blow be given by that fleet: nor will any 
providential impediment, which may occur 
to prevent that squadron as yet from act- 
ing, disculpate his lordship and his bre- 
thren: their inactivity, after the wanton 
_ protusion of the public money, remains 
the same, and. renders them equally cen- 
surable, equally culpable. 

The noble lord told us, in March, he 
had 90 frigates, to replace those with lord 
Howe, if any were wanted; if so, why 
were not two or three sent off Toulon, 
two or three off Brest, and one to attend 
the motions, at a distance, of the enemy’s 
fleet when sailed, by which you might 
have had almost a certainty of their desti- 
nation. At present you know not where 
they are: they are on the coast of Bar- 
bary; they are off Minorca; to-day they 
are returned to Toulon; in short, they 
are in a fog, in the clouds. Is this igno- 
rance to be borne, my lords? My lords, 
if we had not frigates, at least 1 would 
have had some light vessel hired, if only 
a clean tartan, to have kept them com- 
pany till they passed the Streights; there 
was time sufficient to have had that exe- 
cuted. My lords, it turns out there were 
no frigates fit for service. Why not send 
one of the lightest line of battle ships, or 
two, for that important service, instead of 
keeping them cruizing at a great distance 
from the Channel, where they could nei- 
ther protect our coasts from insults of the 
American privateers ; nor could they pro- 
tect our trade, or even be a watch over 
the motions of the enemy’s fleets in any 
part. So much, my lords, for the wise 
conduct and distribution of those few ships 
fit for service, which I am positive, till 
within these eight weeks, did not surpass 
22 sail of the line here in England: but 
instead of this, my lords, the services of 
every kind were to be neglected and post- 
poned, and even the trade delayed with 
their convoys, till the first lord of the Ad- 
. miralty could shew his Majesty chis boasted 
fleet; and for that purpose rendezvoused 
them at Spithead, where they ought at this 
‘time never to have been collected; but 
the Plymouth ships should have remained 
either there or at Torbay, ready for im- 
mediate service: instead of which, they 
are brought all to Spithead, where there 
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was neither beer nor water sufficient for 
such a number, and locked up afterwards, 
as your lordships see, by the westerly 
winds. 

Your Jordships will remember that this 
flect has been fitting since Nov. 1776; 
that it was March 1778, that the first lord 
of the Admiralty told us he had then 35 
sail of the line ready for service ; and that 
from 1771, we have always had 20 sail of 
guardships of the line, which his lordship 
always boasted were ships fit for service, 
not hulks, useless as they were left to him; 
and that, after all this, and with drawing 
from every service every ship that could 
be collected, and straining every nerve, 
there could only be 31 ships of the line 
pore tohis Majesty. My lords, I am 
iappy that his Majesty has been pleased 
to honour his fleet with his royal presence : 
no man can respect or love his sovereign 
more than I do; but I cannot say that was 
the moment to have chosen, to have col- 
lected the fleet, to have shewn his Ma- 
jesty, by which means every thing must 
be postponed, and every service of the state 
neglected; and for what? Only to shew 
his Majesty 31 ships; the poor remains of 
once so great a fleet ! Nor was his Majesty 
told how these were fitted and manned; 
that even two of the capital ships of that 
squadron, intended for the two senior: 
flags, were only tolerably manned a few 
days before his Majesty's arrival. The 
Prince George, admiral Keppel’s ship, 
having had near 300 men changed; and 
the Queen, admiral Harland’s, between 
one and two hundred vagabonds exchanged 
for as many picked men ; and where could 
these men have been so picked, had not 
other ships been dismantled for them? 
the Resolution, Burford and Centaur, and 
two admirais just returned from a three 
years station each, whose men were alse 
taken, I mean admiral Gayton, from his 
Jamaica station, and admiral Mann from 
the Mediterranean. These are facts known 
to the whole fleet: exclusive of this, there: 
is not a’74 gun ship which does not go out 
with 50 seamen less than her war comple- 
ment. M y lords, is this being manned fit 
for action? Is this being fitted after two 
years preparation? But, my lords, many 
and many admirals and captains have com- 
plained to me of this reduction in time of 
war. His lordship will perhaps tell us 
many have approved of it to him. No 
wonder they have so; they knowing the 
noble lord’s method of acquiring approba- 
tion. I desire no such. I have nothing 
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at heart but the good opinion of my coun- 
try, and to serve it whenever my health 
will let me. 

But, my lords, I say again, if this fleet 
had been 35 sail of the line, well fitted 
and manned, with other ships which I must 
suppose were preparing to receive men, 
what is the reason that 12 or 14 could not 
have been detached for this most essential 
service of all, that of preventing the Tou- 
- lon fleet passing the Streights, and attempt- 
ng a junction with the Brest fleet, or any 
other service they were intended for? 
They must know that they could have had 
ships in time to replace that small number 
on any emergency, had they taken the 
proper methods for manning them; but 
there seems to me to have been a total 
neglect of every thing, except making a 
parade of these few ships to the public, 
merely to endeavour to delude people. 
Your lordships will all do me the justice 
to recollect that when the state of the 
navy was debated, I told your lordships 
that I would not then enter more minutely 
into the detail of the navy, which I could 
have done, because a noble lord high in 
office, had told us we were at the eve of a 
war. My lords, there is no such restraint 
on me now. The noble lord has exhibited 
the state of the navy to be indeed a most 
melancholy one, since all he could produce 
was 31 ships. When lord Hawke left the 
Admiralty, I soon after came to that board, 
and being very minute in every daily oc- 
currence, took an exact list of the navy, as 
they were in 1771, when they stood thus: 
81: ships of the line fit for service: 14 
building: 12 repairing: 7 bought of the 
foreign ships. This makes 114 of the line. 
32 were in a doubtful state, and those I 
looked upon as lost, 146: 40 or there- 
abouts have been since sold and broken 
up. So that 106 ships of the line were 
remaining. Many, it is to be supposed, 
have been built since 1771; the noble lord 
has had 3,500,000/. and more for building, 
repairs, &c. and yet, my lords, he now 
confesses he has but 49 ships fitting for 
service, when all is collected in England! 
As this possible? Is it to be borne? What 
is become of the ships then? or what is 
become of the money? But we have nei- 
ther the one nor the other, nor any satis- 
faction to the public for either. My lords, 
here is the navy list in my hand, by the 
' poard’s authority, for May 1771, they 
stood thus: 139 ships of the line; and of 
frigates, vessels, yachts, &c. 243; in all 
882. <A prodigious pavy indeed—all 
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dwindled to nothing! My lords, pardon 


me if lam warm upon this subject; I can- 


not help it, when I see my country so 
used, and it is in a department that 43 
years service surely entitles me to know 


full as much of, at least, as the noble lord 


now at the head of the Admiralty can. 

But, my lords, it is said there are ships, 
if men could be had. Great God! What 
language, to be held here! No men!—I 
say there are men, if proper means were 
used to get them, and a proper distribu- 
tion made of them when got: but, alas! 
there is no knowledge in any thing done. 
But, my lords, if they want men imme- 
diately, why do not they make seamen of 
all their marines, and put the officers of 
marines on shore to recruit; they will 
sooner and more easily get men by re- 
cruiting for new marines, than you can get 
of seamen. Borrow two or 
three battalions of regulars for your fleet 
that is to be at home, for the present, you 
can always land them when wanted; and 
I remember that was the advice of all the 
great sea officers in 1749, when there was 
a scarcity to man the fleet. Sir John Nor- 
ris, sir Charles Wager, and others, were 
called to the cabinet on that question, by 
that great minister sir Robert Walpole; 
and they gave that as their advice, and it 
was followed in part. 

But, my lords, notwithstanding all these 
errors, all these negligences and igno- 
rances, I am not one of those who de-« 
spond ; I trust from the time our enemies 
have-as blunderingly given us, and the 
alarm the whole nation has now taken, 
we shall yet extricate ourselves. I have 
not the least doubt but if we are let to 
come to action, we shall beat the French, 
as we have ever done. I most heartily 
rejoice that the magnanimity, judgment 
and goodness of his Majesty has called 
forth that brave officer to command his 
fleet; I rely on his skill, bravery and con- 
duct, if let to act, as-I do in all the officers 
and men under him; and I will venture to 
say, his Majesty could not, in all his king- 
dom, have a better man to command his 
fleet, either on shore or afloat, than ad- 
miral Keppel. My lords, I am not one of 
those either who think France will dare to 
make more than an appearance for a de- 
scent in England; that they may do, by 
way of endeavouring to divert our other 
operations; and I am persuaded that had 
we ministers capable of properly distribut- 
ing and conducting the force still left in 
this kingdom, that we should yet be able 


‘ were not full, was delusive. 
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to revive that former superiority we had 
last war, and put a speedy end to all the 
threats and menaces of our enemies. But 
we must have a change of conduct indeed 
for this, and I see no such: therefore, my 
lords, 1 shall this day vote for the Beso- 
Jutions. . 

The Duke of Bolton said, it was no 
longer a question whether exceptions 
should be made in favour of this or that 
man, When the salvation of the country 
depended upon it, every man’s assistance 
was due; and if necessary, must be com- 

elled. But such a necessity could not 
have existed, but through the gross igno- 
rance in maritime affairs, of which the 
noble earl at the head of the Admiralty 
had exhibited such repeated proofs. Se- 
verity without effect ; and indulgence with- 
out favour. He spoke particularly of the 
absurd conduct of the noble earl at the 
time of the declaration of the French mi- 
nister, which was little short of a declara- 
tion of war. How did the noble Jord act 
upon that occasion? He suffered two or 
three days to elapse before he gave di- 
yections for a general press; by which 
_ means the seamen had time to get out of 
the way ; and when he did issue his orders, 
it amounted nearly to a total prohibition 
ar suspension of commerce; for it swept 
the crews of all the outward bound vessels, 
by which our trade was greatly hurt; the 
Admiralty, board were abliged to relax 
upon repeated applications from the mer- 
chants; those who should have been prest 
got out of the way; and, in fine, the effect 
of the press was in a manner totally de- 
feated ; for instead of procuring 6 or 8,000 
men, he was well informed, that the first 
fortnight’s press did not procure more than 
1,000 able seamen, His graee dwelt on 
the number of men that should be aboard 
a 74, which, he said, should be 650. To 
talk, therefore, of such a number of ships 
being manned when their complements 
He was ex- 
tremely severe on the noble earl at the 
head of the Admiralty ; and attributed the 
present war, not to lis counsels as a mi- 
nister, but to his ignorance and incapacity 
as an ofhcial man. 

Lord Dudley rase to defend the noble 
earl, His defence was founded upon the 
testimony of his own eyes, when he ac- 
companied the noble earl in one of his 
marine excursions to the several dock- 
yards; and on a conversation which he 
had with one Wells a builder, who refused 
to have any thing to do with the noble 
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earl; because, said the builder, his lord- 
ship is so extremely hard in the contracts 
he makes with the builders, that they must 
lose, were they to undertake them at his 
price. The noble viscount then moved 
the previous question. 

The Duke of Richmond said, he felt 
sincerely for the noble earl at the head of 
the Admiralty, who had this day, for the 
first time, been deserted in the midst of 
his distress by his colleagues in office. He 
called upon administration to rise and say, 
whether they had deserted their measures, 
as well as the noble earl; or, knowing 
them to be no longer defensible, upon any 
ground of reason or policy, were deter- 
mined to persevere to the end, and hang 
by their places, though national destruc- 
tion should be the consequence? If the 
latter was the case, he hoped the House, 
whose confidence and favour they had all 
along abused, would interpret their silence 
into a tacit acknowledgment of. their total 
incapacity. If, on the other hand, mi- 
nisters should be silent, and be supported 
by a majority of that House, the nation 
was lost, and their lordships would be an- 
awerable to the public and posterity for 
the conseguence. The forms of the con- 
stitution, and their lordships assembling in 
that House, was no better than a solemn 
mockery of the nation. The other House 
were known to be at the devotion of the 
minister; if, therefore, their lordships had 
nothing to do, but to pass the Bills pre- 
sented by the other House, and no redress 
was to be had but from those who were 
the authors of the public misfortunes, he 
saw no service parliament could be of. In 
such a critical state of affairs, when every 
thing within and without portended public 
calamity, he desired their lordships to look 
forward to their own safety, and prevent 
those mischiefs which have so often fol» 
lowed the mal-administration of the go- 
vernment of this country. 

The House divided: For the previous 
question 49; Against it 34. 

The Duke of Richmond then moved 
the following Resolutions, which were 
lost by the previous question, without 
a division: 2. ‘* That no orders were 
issued until the 29th of April last, for 
any fleet of observation to attend the 
motion of the said Toulon fleet, and that 
no fleet did actually sail until the 20th of 
this present month of May, when eleven 
sail of the line left St. Helen’s. 3, That 
if the naval strength of this kingdom were 
in the respecjable state of superiority ™ 
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which it has been represented to this' vanced in the menth of May, yet our fleet 
House, his Majesty’s ministers are blame- | is still at Spithead; not a ship is sent out, 
able for not having, according to the con- , nor one step taken to guard us againet this 
stant practice of former times, and in ; formidable armament, wherever the at- 
similar circumstances, stationed a strong | tack may be destined. Yet it was on the 
squadron in the Mediterranean, to observe | 20th Nov. when the earl of Sandwich in- 


the motions of the Toulon fleet, and to, 
prevent the junction of the marine forces | 
of the House of Bourbon from the ports 
in the ocean and Mediterranean sea; by 
which neglect the principal advantage to 
be derived from the expensive fortresses 
of Gibraltar and Port Mahon is lost to 
this nation. 4. Thatif the navy of Great 
Britain, after such early and full notice of 
the preparations in the ports of France and 
Spain, given to this House from the throne 
at the opening of this session, and after 
the liberal grants of parliament for many 
years allotted to this service, be not in a 
condition to support such a decided supe- 
riority as muy enable us to make detach- 
ments without endangering our security 
at home; those invaluable out-lying pos- 
6essious, on which the wealth and glory of 
this nation depend, must be exposed to. 
the greatest perils, and even our internal 
safety be ultimately endangered, whereby | 
a crime of the greatest magnitude is im- 
putable to the ministers having betrayed a 
trust of the greatest moment, and which 
called the most loudly for their attention, 
gas the very first object of care to a British 
minister.” 


Debate on Sir W. Meredith’s Motion 
respecting the Equipment and Sailing of: 
the French Fleet from Toudon—And on: 
the State of the British Navy.| May 25. 
Sir William Meredith observed, that, 
amidst all the dangers that threatened the 
very existence of this country, in the wreck | 
of our commerce, and amidst the shocks | 
of public credit, the ministers themselves 
seemed careless, thoughtless, and regard- 
Jess of what was past, present, and to come. 
It docs not, however, appear that they 
have been wanting in jitarenitcal they 
had early and complete intelligence of the 
preparations at Toulon. On the 3d Jan. 
last they had notice of the equipment; on 
the 8th Feb. they had advice of the num- 
ber of ships that was to campose the squa- 
dron, and on the 28th of the same month, 
that the crews were all completed. They 
had early information of M. d’Estaing’s 
arrival, and of the day on which he in- 
tended to sail; that he had 6,000 troops on 
board ; and that he actually did sail upan : 
the 13th, We are pow pretty far ad- 


4 


formed the.public there were 42 ships of 
the line fit for service, of which he said 36 
might put to sea at an hour’s warning, and 
the remaining seven jn a fortnight. One 
needs not be a statesman to know, that an 
an apprehension of a foreign war, the first 
thing to be done is to send a fleet to the 
Mediterranean. To what other purposes 
were Gibraltar and Minorca conquered 2 
And why bave they been maintained at 
the expence of many millions? He ear- 
nestly wished the King’s ministers might 
clear themselves irom every possible im- 
putation. It is not only necessary in this 
country that public opinion should go 
along with government; but that they 
should maintain their credit in the several 
courts of Europe. But if it be true, that 
we had go great a fleet ready in Noveme- 
ber, and which might by this time have 
had 20 more ships of the line added to . 
them, it is unaccountable that they should 
be at this hour lying idle and useless at 
Spithead. If a negative was to be put on 
the motion going to be made, he sincerely 
wished it might be on the fullest proof 
and conviction that the ministers have 
done their duty. Without such proof 
and conviction, the numbers which may 
compose a majority cannot, in the eyes of 
the world, clear them of neglect and cri- 
minality. Sir William then moved: 1. 
‘¢ That it appears to this House, that his 
Majesty’s ministers did reccive intelli- 
gence, at different times, in the months 
of January, February, March, and April 
last, of the equipment of the fleet at 
Toulon, which sailed under the command 
of the count d’Estaing, on the 13th of 
April last. 2. That it does not appear 
to this House, that any orders were sent 
until the 29th of April, for any fleet of ob- 
servation, to attend the motions of the 
said Toulon fleet; and that no fleet did 
actually sail, until the 20th of the present 
month of May, when eleven sail of the 
line left St. Helen’s. 3. That whereas the 
navy of Great Britain was in the month 
of November last, represented by the 
King’s ministers and servants to consist of 
42 ahips of the line in Europe, of which 
$5 were supposed to be ready for imme- 
diate service, and seven others were in 


such forwardness, that they might put to 
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sea in a fortnight: his Majesty’s minis- 
ters were inattentive to the public welfare 
and safety, in not having stationed a fleet 
in the Mediterranean, as has been the 
practice in former times, and on similar 
occasions; by which neglect, the advan- 
tages to be derived from the expensive for- 
tresses at Gibraltar and Port Mahon have 
been lost: and the Toulon fleet has been 
Jeft at liberty, for six weeks past, to pro- 
ceed towards the attack of any of his Ma- 
“jesty’s defenceless dominions abroad, and 
to form a junction with the fleets in any 

orts out of the Mediterranean, and there- 
Py collect a force from which Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland may be exposed to immi- 
nent danger.” 

The question being put on the first Re- 
solution, 

Sir George Yonge seconded it. 

Mr. Adam said, the consideration of 
the papers upon the table were materially 
connected with the situation of this coun- 
try, and that situation was 60 critical as 
to merit more attention than the House 
seemed inclined to bestow upon it. He 
then entered into adiscussion of the charac- 
ters of the present French ministers, toshew, 
that if we had been decided in our plan, or 
had acted with vigour, we should have 
forced that court to have renounced its 
American treaty, and to have sued for a 
continuance of peace. But that, unfortu- 
nately for this country, our ministers 
secmed to be as ignorant of the characters 
of those they had to deal with, as they 
were of events; for it was well known, 
that the pacific disposition of the French 
king, the cautious temper of M. de Mau- 
repas, and the difficulty M. Neckar found 
in procuring money, seconded by the vi- 
gorous decision of this country, would 
have overbalanced the interested and am- 
bitious views of the person at the head of 
their naval department. He mentioned 
three things that might have been done, 
any one of which would have raised the 
glory of this country, and humbled the 
court of France. First, by a spirited mes- 
sage accompanied with a powerful fleet, 
in December last, to have ordered the 
French court to dismiss Franklin and 
Deane, which he had the best reason to 
believe, from his information, would have 
been acquiesced in: or to have declared 
war, or acted as if war had been declared, 
upon the recall of our ambassador: or to 
have sent a fleet to the Mediterranean, to 
oppose the Toulon squadron. The efficacy 
of this last measure he was so much con- 
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vinced of, that he heartily agreed to the 
third motion. He proceeded to say, that 
the fault must either be owing to want of 
a decisive and vigorous plan, or to want of 
readiness in our navy: that the first might 
be the case, our present desperate situa- 
tion with respect to American affairs, gave 
us but too much reason to suppose: if it 
was owing to the second, even then part 
of the blame belonged to the first minister, 
who ought to controul all subordinate de- 
partments. He insinuated, that when ti- 
mid and conciliatory measures were to be 
entered into, that then the noble Jord did 
exert these powers in their full extent; 
but when vigour, activity and exertion 
were necessary to animate and push for- 
ward the slow and tedious operations of 
the various departments of government, he 
then disowned that he had any controul- 
ing power, or that he would ever think of 
encroaching upon the province of others. 
He here recommended Jord Chatham to 
his example; and exhorted hin, if he had 
any ambition, by an effort of exertion and 
activity, to retrieve his character, that he 
might receive hereafter the same honoura- 
ble testimonies of approbation from a 
grateful people, that they were now pay- 
ing with so much alacrity to the memory 
of that great and illustrious statesman. He 
then warned the noble Jord, that he would 
not now meet with the same excuse and 
forgiveness from this country, as he had 
met with in the American affairs; that the 
whole nation were unanimous upon this 
subject: that the spirit of the nation was 
up, and it was the business of the minister 
to pursue measures that should resent the 
injuries of France, and intimidate the 
other branch of the House of Bourbon 
from fulfilling the family compact. 

Mr. Welbore Ellis objected to the pro- 
priety of the motion, and said, however 
true the facts were, the enquiry was highly 
improper. He did not think the House 
of Commons an assembly calculated for 
the discussion of state affairs; it was the 
business of parliament to raise supplies, 
not debate on the measures of government, 
The one was the proper object of legisla- 
tive, the other of executive power. The 
senate of Rome, indeed, discussed all po- 
litical questions: but that body was com- 
posed of men of honour and discretion, 
who could keep their own secrets. A 
point of great moment was once agitated, 
when six hundred senators were present ; 
but not a word transpired of their delibe- 
rations, till the execution of their counsels 
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had actually taken place; whereas the 
debates of both Houses of Parliament in 
England were sure to be published in every 
news-paper. He then moved the previous 
question. . 

Mr. ‘ownshend ridiculed the notion of 
the secrecy of this House being greater in 
former times than now. He condemned 
the previous question, and the doctrine 
upon which it was founded, as calculated to 
crush all enquiry at all times, and as depriv- 
ing the House of one of its first privileges. 

Mr. Byng said, he had formerly blamed 
the ministers for having no information ; 
he had now to blame them for taking no 
advantage of the good information they 
had had. 

Mr. James Luttrell. Though I despair 

from any thing I can say to awaken minis- 
ters toa sense of their duty, when so many 
gentlemen of much greater abilities and 
importance than myself have failed in the 
attempt; yet, when I reflect a moment on 
the present times—times, Sir, of general 
outcry of an invasion, of the failure of 
public credit, the excess of taxes, the de- 
cline of commerce, the bankruptcy of 
merchants, the murmurs and discontent of 
our fellow subjects, and when we have 
been told, that our ficets and armies are 
scarcely sufficient to protect this island 
and its foreign dependencies, much less 
adequate to revenge the grossest insults 
and indignities ever dared to be offered to 
the crown of England by the House of 
Bourbon,—indignities announced by a 
message from his Majesty,— insults warmly 
acknowledged by the ministers in full par- 
liament—at so humiliating a period of our 
history, with the sword of Great Britain 
sheathed in disgrace; I cannot find myself 
seated in the presence of men, who have 
brought so much dishonour and calamity 
on my country, without persevering to 
reprobate their past conduct—without the 
utmost jealousy and mistrust of their future 
conduct. 

The papers now upon the table. are 
proofs presented to us by government, 
that they had full and timely intelligence 
of the armament at Toulon; they knew its 
Progress regularly from the 3rd of January 
till It sailed on the 15th of April, with a 
fair wind; and though that fleet was but 
seven or eight days moderate sail from the 
Streights of Gibraltar, it was suffered to be 
at sea 18 days, and none of our ships or- 
found to be in readiness to 
Proceed against that fleet, either by 
Strengthening our force in the Mediterra- 
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nean, or upon any other plan whatsoever : 
for it was not till the lst of May, when 
the wind changed to the westward, that 
admiral Byron received his orders. ‘The 
nation will judge whether ministers have 
acted like wise men, who made proper use 
of intelligence, or like persons taken by 
surprize, and totally ignorant of the opera- 
tions of France. ‘Their conduct is some- 
what similar to that extraordinary general, 
prince Charles of Lorraine, who having 
received certain intelligence, that the king 
of Prussia intended to surprize his camp, 
surprized the king of Prussia, by getting 
drunk, and making no preparations for a 
defence; by which means his army of 
§0,000 men was cut to pieces, and deteat- 
ed by the king’s army of only 25,000. 

I beg leave to remind the House, that 
the Conciliatory Bills are founded on a 
pec. that we are able to contend with 

rance, Spain, and America. How does 
it agree with that principle to find diffi- 
culty in opposing one single French squa- 
dron? The ministerial argument, that 
because all is in danger, we must only look 
at home, may be consistent with their fa- 
vourite selfish policy; but I trust, the 
nation has more enlarged ideas, and there-~ 
fore I think the sailing of the ‘Toulon fleet 
cannot be too often repeated ; the neglect 
of ministers, which made that fleet of con- 
sequence, cannot be too much censured. 
As a member of this House, I must think 
it my duty to investigate the charge; but, 
Sir, I am called upon by additional consi- 
derations, for I was bred in a profession in 
which I was early taught to look up with 
emulation and respect, to those great naval 
characters, who have so often distinguished 
themselves, at the hazard of their lives, in 
their country’s service, and done all that 
men could do to merit the esteem of the 
people; to merit a fair and honourable 
protection from the crown and _parlia- 
ment. Need I say, Sir, that lord Howe is 
one of those cliaracters; or that to see 
him sacrificed and betrayed must give 
every honest man pain? i cannot, there- 
fore, pay a compliment to that sort of can- 
dour in ministers which consists in pre- 
tending to beso careful of this island, that 
so gallant an admiral was not thought of 
till too late to send him any assistance, or 
even intelligence. | 

] have heard ministers plead, that they 
knew not the destination of the Toulon ar- 
mament: I should imagine their intelli- 
gence that eighty masters of merchant ves- 
sels were scnt to Toulon as pilots; their 
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intelligence that passengers of distinctson, 
answering to the description of emissaries 
from the court of France, were to em- 
bark; added to the hastiness of the equi 

ment, and the strength of the fleet, would 
have alarmed ministers to prepare for its 
destination being to America. Were mi- 
nisters ignorant that our army in America 
depends for subsistence or retreat: upon 
our superiority by sea? Were they igno- 
rant that a scattered fleet is not a match 
for one that is united? Were they igno- 
rant that a single ship can outsail a fleet ? 
And ought not a man of war to have car- 


ried intelligence to lord Howe of a supe-. 


rior fleet to his own standing to the west- 
ward? If ministers could not spare a 
squadron, was the object hazarded not 
worth sparing one single ship ? 

Ministers knew the Toulon armament 
was destined to commit hostilities against 
us. Were they ignorant that we are un- 
prepared to contend with it in any part of 
the globe? Ought not a fleet, then, to 
have been ready to oppose it? Ought not 
the same admiral and the same ships, to 
have been ready to sail from Spithead in 
time, when the wind was fair, instead of 
delaying till it was too late, and the wind 
contrary ? Could no privy council be found 
between January and May, to determine 
how to act, should the Toulon fleet put 
to sea? Were they all that time wrangling 

who should have the reversion of the 
~ Cinque Ports? or are they totally indif- 
ferent how many gallant ef ot ships, or 
troops, are sacrificed through their waver- 
' she policy of extreme rashness, or extreme 
indolence and somnolency ? 

What is the situation of lord Howe? 
Was he sent to America to watch the mo- 
tions of the French, or to protect the army, 
and to scatter his fleet along the coast, to 
prevent the Americans from interrupting 
our commerce? Lord. Howe is known to 
be as vigilant as he is brave; but it may be 
difficult to enter into his great mind, that 
an insulted flag is parading at Spithead.; 
or that ministers, who promised to be his 
trusty: centinels upon barsns, have slept 
on the watch, or been regaling at a mere 
puppet-shew; whilst that gallant admiral, 
without time to collect his scattered ships, 
ig suffered to be attacked: by a fleet supe- 
rior to his own—a fleet from France—a 
fleet escaped from under the eye of go- 
vernment, and gone forth in. defiance of 
that boasted navy of Great Britain, which 
the earl of Sandwich so often pledged his 
faith to be superior tothe united. fleets of 
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Franee and Spain. That boasted navy, 
which, by the grants upon our Journals, 
appears to have cost this nation, in the 8 
years of that earl’s administration, twice as 
much as the 8 years of the last war. Had 
a single ship been sent in time to lord 
Howe, with orders to prepare, perhaps 
the great naval skill of that admiral, joined 
to the abilities of the gallant officers who 
serve under him, might have united @ 
force, and so managed it, as to have pro- 
tected that part of the coast where general 
Flowe’s army is employed. But, then we 
must judge of lord Howe's fleet by his re- 
turas in November, and attribute to the 
confidence which ministry place in our 
running no hazard of defeat in America; 
thatin all there remains 7 sail of the line, 5 
fifty-gunships, 3 forty-gun ships, and about 
26 frigates, with the advantage of smaller 
ratesto supply the fleet with men. But par- 
liament must see that under the most flat- 
tering circumstances, that fleet could not 
protect the Delaware, New York, Nova 
Scotie, and Canada. 

But what shall be said severe enough of 
ministers, if they have hazarded so formi- 
dable an attack from the French, not only 
without the advantage of lord Howe to 
command our fleet, but’ perhaps deprived 
of half the ships I have before stated ; 
for, if report says true, lord Howe, in the 
Eagle, with two 64 gun-ships, and some 
frigates, are now in their passage home. 
Others only say, that a part of our ships 
are ordered to return, but not lord Howe. 
Sir, if either of those reports are founded 
on truth, what sort of a flect will then re- 
main-in America te protect the British 
army? Or should any squadron of ours 
be niet om their passage home by the Tou- 
lon: flect, would they not be sacrificed 
through the fatal neglect of ministry? 
For thougty I will admit that it might not 
have been count D’Estaing’s original plan 
to have steered to intercept them, yet 
when we consider the strong south-west 
winds which blowed in the beginning of 
May, which would have driven the French 
fleet (if in the western ocean) up into our 
northern latitudes, it is no longer improba- 
ble that our men of war should be met on 
their pastes home, and be taken by so 
superior a force. A Mediterranean fleet 
of observation was the more necessary, 
because a fair wind depends not only upon 
the place bound to; but the place bound 
from’; whereas a squadron sent from our 
channel, having the same: wind with the 
French fleet, might not find equal advan- 
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tages to shape a course for America, and 
thereby arrive too late to be of any utility. 

How far the resources of this country, 
its sea and land forces, are equal to con- 
tend with France, Spain, and America, 
ministers, who have made the task inevi- 
table, must answer to the nation. But 
I do say, if parliament is so panic-struck 
about invasions—is grown so very humble 
and insignificant, as to give up all hopes 
of revenging the insults of the House of 
Bourbon, and bascly mean to yield up the 
dominion of the scas to our natural ene- 
mies, without striking one blow, for the 
ancient honour and reputation of the 
British flag: parliament ought, at least, 
in common justice to the characters of 
gallant officers, who have lived to serve 
their country in better days, and under 
bettcr ministers, to have secured to them 
a safe and honourable retreat, which the 
army and navy in America may, through 
the fatal treachery and neglect of minis- 
ters, be totally cut off from, for want of 
timely intelligence, and a proper addition 
of ships; and, should the hand of Provi- 
dence have interposed so much in our fa- 
vour, as to have rendered eighteen days 
inetiectual to the designs of France, and 
so ordered the winds, that, whilst they 
blew strong at east, both in the Channel 
and Mediterranean, when the Irench fleet 
sailed, and, though the wind did not 
change to the westward with us till the Ist 
of May, that it should have changed in 
the Mediterranean soon after count 
D'Estaign. 1 believe so providential an 
event would not be attributed to the 
prayers of the carl of Sandwich, or be 
sufficient to convince the nation of the 
, vigilance, foresight, and wise precaution 
of government. 

I shall take this opportunity to say a 
few words relative to the armament at 
Cadiz. I have heard it said, that it is only 
meant to protect their galleans, But can 
we be a moment deceived in the inten- 
tions of the Spaniards, when we sce them 
send out a force equal to the utmost exi- 
gency of being absolutely at war with 
Great Britain? Is it not a proof, that they 
do not expect to be at peace with us, even 
till the month of June, when, at the latest, 
their galleons should arrive? Is it not a 
proof, that they, too, have signed the 
treaty? Whatever be the real destination 
of that armament, let me remind the mi- 
nistry, that the review is over, and Gibral- 
tar defenceless. As to an invasion, I have 
too great an opivion of the spirit of Eng- 
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lishmen, to dread its consequences. I 
hope, likewise, that we have at last gota 
fleet to guard our coast. We know we 
have an admiral to command it (Keppel) 
justly confided in by this country, and 
whom the French and Spaniards dread, by 
their dear-bought experience. I cannot 
sit down, Sir, without touching on the dif- 
ficulty which gentlemen on that side the 
House have expressed, to. reconcile to 
their understandings the warlike order of 
the minority members, who so long repro- 
bated the civil contests. I think 1 can, in 
very few words, prove my conduct to be 
consistent, if not to their satisfaction, at. 
least to their conviction. I never mean 
to retract my opinions on that subject. I 
acknowledge wished the Americans 
success, as long as you waged an unjust, 
rash, and savage war against them, with- 
out holding out redress of grievances, and 
constitutional terms of peace. And, Sir, 
the same sentiments which warmed me in 
their cause, must animate me to call 
strenuously upon ministry for vigorous 
ineasures against France and Spain. It is 
because I glory in opposing arbitrary 
power, and never wish to see despotic 
principles established in the constitution of 
Great Britain, whether by the arnis of our 
enemies, .or through the treachery of our 
ministers. I shali give my hearty assent 
to the motions. ‘They are founded on 
strong incontrovertible facts, furnished by 
government themselves. : 

Sir James Lowther observed, that our 
present temporizing with the court of 
Spain was, of all politics, the worst; for 
that she was only amusing us till the ar- 
rival of her flota, which was looked for 
early in June, and which, some said, was 
arrived. He asked the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, whether it was so, or not? If 
not, the only step was, instantly to take it, 
on board of which were cight millions of 
money. He said, that the Spanish docks 
lay, some little tine ago, so defenceless, 
that the principal part of their marine 
might have been destroyed, with the 
greatest ease. 

Mr. Fox said, he could not avoid giving 
his opinion upon the present question, ill 
defended, or rather totally neglected as it _ 
had been by the ministers, He should 
think himself happy if any of the hon, 
gentlemen upon the Treasury-bench would 
interrupt him at that moment; but find- 
ing they were not likely to afford him that 
satisfaction, he felt himself in a situation, 
in which according to his comprehension 
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of the question, no member of parliament 
had ever stood before. He felt that he, 
as a member of that House, had, with 
many other persons in it, been insulted by 
what the right hon. gentleman had said. 
For what had the right hon. gentleman 
proposed? After papers had been deli- 
vered to that House, and those papers 
taken into consideration, he had moved 
the previous question. And upon what 
grounds had he moved that question? Be- 
cause that House ought not to determine 
that the facts arising out of those papers 
were, fit to determine upon; that the con- 
clusion drawn from these facts was not a 
fit conclusion for that House to draw ! He 
said, that so far from being an improper 
time to enquire, he thought the present 
the favourable moment for these resolu- 
tions to be entered into: that all the 
arguments of the right hon. gentleman 
were calculated for refusing the informa- 
tion that had been already given, and 
should have been made when the papers 
were moved for, not when they were to 
be taken into consideration; that the un- 
doubted privilege of that House was to 
enquire into, and to censure the conduct 
of those who were entrusted with the 
executive power of the state. The right 
hon. member had said, that the matter 
before them was a fit subject for the de- 
liberation of his Majesty’s council, but not 
for the House of Commons. The right 
hon. gentleman, surely, could not mean 
that the cabinet council was the fit place 
to censure want of wisdom in his Majes- 
ty’s councils. Nor could it be supposed 
that the same council which had givan se 
many unhappy proofs of its total want of 
wisdom, would now correct its.own errors 
and be the avenger of its own offences. 
He observed, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s argument was so broad, that it 
Was calculated to screen every minister 
that had ever existed; and, if founded in 
reason, ought to put an end to all inquiry 
nto the conduct of those who had the di- 
rection of public affairs. But broad as that 
argument was, it was not calculated to 
6creen the present ministcrs. 

The right hon. gentleman had ex- 
pressed a very indecent opinion in very 
decent words; for nothing could be 
60 injurious to the honour - of parlia- 
ment; nothing so great an imputation 
on their credits and undcrstandings; no- 
thing so abhorrent from the ends and 
principles of their institution, as to suppose 
parliament incapable of deliberating on 
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those affairs of state, which they were 
immediately summoned to vote and de- 
termine upon. To speak with freedom, 
and to the fullest extent that reason dic- 
tated and information gave, was the es- 
sence of parliamentary famevane: and its 
exercise became at present more particu- 
larly necessary than at any other time, 
when, through the egregious folly, or the 
most heinous treachery, in the King’s mi- 
nisters, and notwithstanding the enormous 
supplies granted by that House, yet, not a 
single measure had been taken, to guard 
against the greatest danger that ever 
threatened this country. In such asitua- 
tion, when France was with great activity 
sending out fleets to reduce our remaining 
foreign possessions, and preparing for an 
immediate invasion of England or Ireland, 
whilst we were languishing under the 
torpor of a supine, senseless, incapable go- 
vernment, it was the care, the vigilance, 
and the vigour of parliament only, that 
could afford even a hope of redeeming this 
country from destruction. 

Lord North said, he should be happy to 
have his conduct inquired into when the 
proper time arrived, but he did not con- | 
ceive the present to be fit for that purpose. 
That he could not answer for the ability of 
his advice, nor that he would prove success- 
ful; but he was sure that what he did ad- 
vise, he advised honestly. He seemed to 
think the channel service necessary to be 
taken care of, though he dreaded an inva- 
sion as little as any body ; nor did he think 
any such thing very likcly to happen. He 
did not know but a house or a village 
might be burnt, but he was sure conquest 
could never be the consequence of such a 
descent. That freemen would always be 
able to repel every such attempt. That 
with respect to the dependencies of this 
country, they were so scattered, that it 
was impossible to defend them all from at- 
tack, but he trusted something might be 
done tu protect them. ‘That he had every 
reason to believe the French fleet was very 
ill manned, and ill provided with every 
thing, and that they were gone back to 
Toulon. He then entered into a compara- 
tive view of the French and Spanish fleets 
with that of England, and seemed to think 
it was not at all wonderful, if the other 
two nations had a larger united flect than 
this country; for if a country did apply a 
great part of its revenue to building of ships, 
no doubt it could build ships; but he was 
inclined to think the British seamen were 
much superior, and that we should beat 
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them, though we had fewer ships of the 


line. 

. His lordship then entered into the dis- 
cussion of continental connections. He 
vindicated himself from having any share 
in giving them up. It was very difficult, 
from what he said, to understand whether 
he thought them useful or not. He said, 
they cost Great Britain a vast deal, and 
the return they made was not adequate to 
the expence. Great-Britain was strong 
enough without them: they did not add to 
her strength, He then seemed to think 
that the battles won by our allies were 
battles won to Great-Britain, and that 
she, therefore, might be advantaged by 
them. He said, the declarations of Spain 
were perfectly peaceable, and thought it 
could not surely be good policy to act in a 
hostile manner against a country that had 
not done any thing to offend us; that such 
a conduct was the sure and only way to 
establish the family compact. An hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Adam) had accused him 
early in the debate for not taking upon 
him the controuling power of first minister, 
and guiding all the inferior departments ; 
and had insinuated, that on some occa- 
sions he was not averse to assume that 
power. In answer to that charge, his 
lordship had to say, that he knew no such 
sere as prinie minister; that he was first 

ord of the ‘Treasury, and would be answer- 
able for every thing that came within his 
office, but further he did not go; that he 
trusted he never should be so presumptuous 
as to think himself capable of directing 
the departments of others; that whatever 
name he might receive, he did not think 
our constitution authorized such a cha- 
-racter, and that he stood responsible as 
one of his Majesty’s cabinet council, but 

not as that animal called a prime minister. 

He said, when Minorca was lost, there was 
no enquiry nor censure past, till the busi- 
ness was allover. His lordship seconded 
the previous question. 

Mr. Grenville said, that, although he had 
rctired into the country, and wished to 
have enjoyed the comforts and tranquillity 
of domestic happiness, without interrup- 
tion, yet the importance of the question, 
and the alarming state of our affairs, had 
impelled him to return to his duty in par- 
liament, and to give his vote on the pre- 
sent question. Hie desired the House to 
remember, that he had given notice of the 
French treaty with America, and that the 
minister had denied what turned out to be 
true. He called to the memory of the 
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House, how notorious the preparations at 
Toulon were; that it now appeared, the 
ministers knew every step that our ene- 
mies were taking; and asked, how they 
could answer to their king, their country, 
and their God, for all the mischiefs which 
their delay and inattention might probably 
bring on this devoted nation ? 

The House divided: For the previous 
question, 117; Against it, 91. 

Sir William Meredith then moved his 
second resolution; but lord North, after a 


short speech, moved an adjournment. 


After the second motion was read, and 
lord North had moved the adjournment, a 
member desired to know, why the mode of 
proceeding was altered from the previous 
ee to a motion of an adjournment? 

o which lord North gave no answer; but 

Sir W. Meredith replied, that there was 
a very obvious motive for preferring the 
motion of adjournment; because the House 
would then break up without having the , 


‘third motion stated, which contained a 


charge of neglect and inattention, and 
which the minister himself now admitted 
to be true: for it amounted to the eadmis- 
sion of a fact, when the person charged 
not only avoided an enquiry but flew even 
from discussion. Perhaps, indeed, # might 
not have been agreeable to the noble lord 
to have seen a motion of personal cen- 
sure supported by so great and so very 
respectable a minority, as had just now 
voted against the previous question ; and 
the more so as people without doors will 
be apt to compare the respective situa- 
tions of the majority with that minority ; 
that the one is composed of independent 
men, the others almost to a man enjoy 
the emoluments of government. But there 
was one thing, sir William said, he could 
not help taking notice of, which was that 
his lordship had attempted to justify his 
conduct by the example of the ministry 
in 1756. Whereas nothing could be more 
dissimilar, neither could any thing be more 
unfair or indecent in any man than to rake 
the ashes of the dead for a covering to his 
own shame. In 1756 the French, with a 
force fitted out at Toulon, attacked and | 
took Minorca. The ministry at that time 
were very highly and perhaps deservedly 
blamed for not having a flect in the Me- 
diterranean, which the policy of this coun- 
try requires to be always ready there on 
the most distant apprehensions of a war. 
But did the ministers then lie sleeping on 
their posts as the present ministry are now 
doing? No, it was on the 27th of March 
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when they received intelligence of the: 
preparations at Toulon; and such was the 
diligence and dispatch of lord Anson, the 
first iord of the Admiralty, that a flect was 
got ready in a fortnizht ; it actually sailed 
on the 12th of April ander admiral Byng ; 
and ha:l that flect been successful, there 
would have been no failure in point of 
time or preparation. But it is a mistake 


to assert, that parliament did not go as; at 
early as possible into the discussion of that | means 


business. ’Twas, indeed, too late to enter 


into a formal enquiry that session; but the ; 7 
ministers were immediately and incessantly ; ROW returne 


arraigned both within and without doors 
for not being armed sooner. The very 
first day of the next session, the enquiry 
was moved ; but the ministers then did not 
shrink from it as these do now; on the 
contrary, when the motion was made on 
this sile the House, a noble marquis 
(Granby) whose memory will ever be dear 
to his friends and to his country, instantly 
rose, as a friend to the administration, to 
second it; and so far from shirking with 
previous questions, cr a still more dis- 
graceful motion of adjournment, the strife 
was, who should promote the enquiry 
most. Let me, then, ask wherein does the 
conduct of that administration resemble 
this? Whatever disgraces and whatever 
Josses may happen from the operation of 
the Toulon squadron, are all to be attri- 
‘buted to those ministers who might have 
prevented our misfortunes, if they had 
_ made a proper use of those ample sup- 
plies which we have granted. From their 
tempers and habits much may be attri- 
buted to inattention and to carelessness. 
- It Ig Ignominious, it is hateful for men in 
public stations even to scem regardless of 
public safety in the hour of danger; but 
in the present situation of affairs, there is 
something more than can be set down to 
the account of folly only ; and if the King’s 
ministers shrink as they do now from all 
Investigation of their conduct, unjustifiable 
as neglect is, they will incur a suspicion 
of something still more criminal. 

The question being put, that the House 
do now adjourn; the House divided : 


Tellers. 


Mr. Charles Townshend 
aEAS 3 General Vitzroy . = 
Mr. Thomas Townshend 
ae Mr. Fux - .« - - . 89 


. So it was resolved in the affirmative, and 
the House adjourned accordingly. 


. 
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Debate on Mr. Vyner’s Motion for an 
Enquiry into the Convention at Saratoga— 
And into the Conduct of General Bur- 
goyne.*] May 26. 

Mr. Vyner moved “ That this House 
will, now, resolve itself into a committee 
of the whole House, to consider the state 
and condition of the Army which surren- 
dered themselves prisoners on Convention 
Saratoga in America; and also by what 
lieutenant general Burgoyne, who 
commanded that army, and was included 
in that Couvention, was released, and is 
d to England.”’+ He stated 


* «+ Lhe arrival of general Burgoyne from 
merica, with some peculiar circumstances 
accompanying or consequent of that event, 
served, all together, to cause a revival of the 
business relative to the Norihern Expedition, 
and seemed to indicate such an accession of 
new matter of investigation, as mizht possibly 
keep parliament together longer than had been 
expected. That once favourite general soon 
discovered, upon his return, tbat he was no 
longer an objcct of court favour, or of ministe- 
rial countenance. He was, io the first tn- 
stance, refused admission to the royal presence, 
and from thence experienced all those marks 
of being in disgrace, which are so well uoder- 
stood, and so quickly perceived, by the re- 
tainers and followers of courts. Under these 
circumstances of disgrace and interdiction, a 
court of enquiry was appuinted ; but the gene- 
ral officers reported, that, in his then situation, 
as a prisoner on parole tothe Congress, under 
the convention—they coulil not take coyni- 
zauce of his couduct. This spirited officer 
then demanded a court martial—which on the 
saine grounds was refused. He then declared 
himself under -a necessity of throwing himself 
upod parliament, for a public enquiry into his 
conduct. The business was not, however, 
taken up, as he expected, by any side of the 
House at his first appearance. Possibly the 
lateness of the season, and the fear of the de- 
termination of a ministerial majority, might 
deter the opposition from any steps to that 
purpose. Mr. Vyner, however, removed the 
difficulty that occurred on teither side, &c.” 
Annual Register. | 


+ “ A vast concourse of gentlemen, being 
introduced by men:bers, assembled this day in 
the gallery, and some confusion ensuing in 
consequence thereof, Mr. Gascoyne moved for 
the House to be cleared of Stranzers ; the ser- 
jeant at arms was accordingly directea to clear 
itimmediately. After which a warm debate 
ensued on the propriety of sbutting up the 
Gallery on such a day ; Mr. Duaning, geueral 
Burgoyne and several other members contended 
sirongly for its being opened, particularly the 
latter, who wishe:! the public at large to judge 
of his conduct. But all this availed nothing.” 
London Chronicle. 
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a variety of questions, to which he desired ; scene of action. I am sure he will most 


answers from general Burgoyne. 
Hoghton proceeded to put several other 
questions, when he was interrupted by the 
Speaker, who observed that the motion 
had not been seconded : a silence of a few 
minutes ensued, when 
Mr. Wilkes rose and said: I rise to 
second the motion of the hon. gentleman ; 
‘but I confess that I am not a little em- 
barrassed as to the mode of our proceed- 
ing on this singular business. I entirely 
approve the motion as far as it goes, and 
will give it a firm support. At the same 
time I declare, that 1 think it too narrow, 
and that it ought to be amended and en- 
larged by some general words, which 
would comprehend all the transactions of 
the northern army in America during the 
last campaign, prior to the affair of Sara- 
tova. 1 believe that I am not at liberty 
both to second the motion, and to propose 
an amendment. - I submit to you, Sir, the 
point of order. I rejoice that the ho- 
nourable member is now among us, for I 
hope to obtain from him that information 
which ministers have denied to this House. 
I think that information ought to include 
every transaction of moment from the ge- 
neral’s leaving Europe to his embarking 
from America. ‘Truth will, I am_ per- 
suaded, at length reach the public ear. I 
do not, however, Sir, in this fair and full 
historical detail mean to include a relation 
of the military operations of the last cam- 
paign. The House may not be compe- 
tent to a decision on those subjects. but, 
Sir, I would go much farther than the ho- 
nourable gentleman, who made you the 
motion. 1 would closely pursue the stcps 
of those who with unhallowed fect invaded 
Amcrica. A nice sense of national ho- 
nour calls upon us to enquire into the 
causcs of the loss of an entire British army 
by a disgraceful capitulation, into the par- 
ticulars of the treaty with the savages, 
their conduct during the campaign, the 
amputed cruclties, and particularly the 
setting fire to villages and houses of the 
country people, without any apparent ne- 
cessity from military motives. These im- 
portant considerations, with many others, 
are not comprehended in the motion of 
the honourable gentleman. 
Sir, I desire it may be understood that 
I do not rise to bring a charge against the 
commander in chief: but, as a public 
man, to ask that information which can 
best be had from an intelligent ofticer of 
high rank, just returned from the great 


“ 


Sir H. | willingly give it to the House. 


Every ga- 
zette of Europe and America has pub- 
lished the disgrace of our arms at Sara- 
toga, the ignominious terms of the con- 
vention, the charges of frequent murders 
and massacres of the defenceless inhabi- 
tants, and the wanton devastation and 
burning of the country by the British 
troops. I am entitled to the gencral’s 
thanks for assisting in giving him this 
long-wished opportunity of clearing up 
oe many particulars, eta per- 
plexed and intricate, of justifying himself 
and others, under the charges which have 
been exhibited, at the bar of the public, 
by half the printed papers of almost the © 
last twelve months. His delicate feelings 
will always respect the opinion of his coun- 
try, and he will listen with attention to 
the voice of the people, possessing an un- 
doubted right to scrutinize his conduct, as 
well as that of every man in their service, 
and the military servants of the crown 
mentioned in the proclamation. I should 
rejoice that the unhappy impression made 
on the minds of men by that proclamation 
issucd by the general last June, from the 
camp at Putnam Creck, was done away. 
It bears his name, and is, I believe, avow- 
ed. ‘The candid part of the world will be 
anxious to have the same clear evidence 
of his wise conduct and humanity in 
North America, which he often gave there 
of an active spirit and great personal 
bravery. It would ill become me, Sir, on 
this momentous occasion, to take up 
more of your time. The impatience of 
the House is highly raised and justly ex- . 
cited by objects of infinite consequence, 
and cannot fail of being completely gra- 
titied. 

Mr. For proposed an amendment, by 
inserting, after the word “ consider,” the 
words, “of the transactions of the nor- 
thern army under lieutenant general Bur- 
goyne, and of 3 

The Amendment was seconded by Mr. 
T. Powys. 


General Burgoyne spoke nearly as fol- 
lows: * 

Mr. Speaker ; not imagining there would 
be any motion by the hon. gentleman who 
spoke first, but that merely a desire of ine 
formation would be expressed upon certain 
subjects, I had myself prepared a motion 


* From the Original Edition printed for 
J. Almon, 1778. ; 
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for an Address to the King, to have such 

apers laid before the House, as are now 
an possession of the Secretary of State, 
and contain an account in detail, much too 
Jong for me to give in my place, of every 
circumstance expressed in the questions 
of the hon. gentleman. . Those papers are 
of the utmost importance to the state, to 
parliament, and to the public. 

The turn the business has taken pre- 
cludes me at present from my intended 

-motion; but I rise to give my warmest 
support to the amendment proposed; and 
_as reasons for the expediency of institut- 
ing a full enquiry, to which the amend- 
ment points, | shall endeavour, as far as 
I can do it without breach of order in de- 
bate, to give to both the gentlemen satis- 
faction upon the particular subjects of 
their enquiries, 

I agree with the hon. gentleman who 
seconded the motion, that all the conduct 
respecting the Indian nations is a matter 
that ought to be thoroughly canvassed ; 
and I look upon his calling ‘upon me 
openly, and in my place, as some repara- 
tion for the very free, and not very gene- 
rous comments he made upon my conduct 
In my absence. 

Sir, l ever esteemed the Indian alliances, 
at best, a necessary evil. 1 ever believed 
their services to be over-valued; some- 
times insignificant, often barbarous, always 

capricious ; and that the employment of 
them was only justifiable, when by being 
united to a regular army, they could be 
kept under controul, and made subservient 
to a general system. 

Upon this principle I heartily concurred 
with that gallant and humane general, sir 
Guy Carleton, in the year 1776, to de- 
cline the offers and solicitations of the In- 
dians to be then employed separately : the 
impossibility of completing the prepara- 
tions for passing the regular troops over 
the lakes made it impossible to employ 
them conjunctively. 

In that year, Sir, it was my lot, by de- 
legation from sir Guy Carleton, who was 
then at Quebec, to preside at one of the 
greatest councils with the Indians that 
had been held at Montreal. Many gen- 
tlemen here know, that the ceremony 
preccding the taking up the hatchet, is, 
to offer to the representative of the power 
they mean to serve, the pipe of war. It 
was pressed upon me by the chiefs pre- 
sent ; and it was in my power, by a single 
whiff of tobacco, to have given flame and 
explosion to a dozen nations, I never felt 
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greater satisfaction than in being able to 
fulfil the instructions I was charged with, 
for restraining the impetuous passions of 
these people: it was a secondary satisfac- 
tion, at my return to England in the 
winter, to justify the conduct of sir Guy 
Carleton in this respect, though the justi- 
fication was very unpopular, among those 
—I mean not to particularize ministers, 
or ministers of ministers—but among those 
men, who, in their zeul against the colo- 
nists, had adopted the reasoning, that 
‘* partial severity was general mercy,” 
provided by carrying terrors it conduced 
to finishing the war. How just so ever 
this principle may be, my mind is not of a 
texture for carrying it into effect; and I 
returned to Canada the following spring, 
when I succeeded to the command, deter- 
mined to be the soldier, not the executioner 
of the state. , 

1 found care had been already taken by 
general Carleton, upon the same principles 
of humanity which always direct his con- 
duct, to officer the Indians with gentle- 
men selected from the British troops, upon 
a distinction of their temper and judg- 
ment, as well as upon that of their valour; 
and in much greater number than ever was 
destined to that service before. To these 
precautions I added that of a favourite 
priest, who had more controul over the 
passions of the Indians than all their chiefs 
put together; and I trust the expence put 
upon government to engage that gentle- 
man’s assistance through the course of the 
campaign, will not be esteemed an im- 
proper article in my accounts. 

Sir, with these assistahces I was able to 
enforce obedience to the injunctions of 
my speech at the great council, upon as- 
sembling the army, which has been made 
public. Barbarity was prevented—so much 
so, that in one instance, two wounded pro- 
vincial officers were brought off in the 
midst of fire upon the backs of Indians; 
and a captain, and his whole detachment, 
placed in ambuscade, were brought pri- 
soners to my emp by Indians, without a 
man hurt, though it was evident they 
were placed for the special purpose of de- 
stroying me upon a reconnoitring party, 
and I was at that time very popular with 
the Indians. 

I could produce many more instances to 
shew, that every possible exertion of hu- 
manity was used; and that, the case of 
Miss Mecree excepted, which was acci- 
dent, not premeditated cruelty, the stories 
upon which the hon. gentleman founded 
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his accusation of me, were merely those 
fabricated by committees, and propagated 
In news-papers, for temporary purposes. 
The proclamation, which the hon. gentle- 
man in my absence treated with so harsh 
terms, I avow, was penned by myself. 
The design was to excite obedience, first 
by encouragement, and next by the dread, 
not the commission of severity,—‘* to 
speak daggers, but use none.’? And so 
far were the Americans, in their hearts, 
from putting upon that proclamation the 
interpretation that gentleman has done, 
that it served to procure me respect and 
acknowledgment wherever I afterwards 
travelled through the country. 

Sir, a gentleman has been in London 
great part of the winter, who I wish had 
been called to your bar. It is for the sake 
of truth only I wish it; for he is certainly 
not my friend. His name is St. Luc le 
Corne, a distinguished partisan of the 
French in the last war, and now in the 
British service as a leader of the Indians. 
He owes us indeed some service, having 
been formerly instrumental in scalping 
many hundred British soldiers upon the 
very ground where, though with a different 
sort of latitude, he was this year employed. 
He is by nature, education, and practice, 
artful, ambitious, and a courtier. To the 
grudge he owed me for controlling him in 
the use of the hatchet and scalping knife, 
it was natural to bis character to recom- 
mend himself'to ministerial favour, by any 
censure in his power to cast upon an un- 
fashionable general. He was often cluset- 
ed by a noble Jord in my eye (lord George 
Germain), and, with all these disadvan- 
tages, as he has not been examined here, 
I wish the noble lord to inform the House, 
what this man has presumed to say of my 
conduct with the Indians. I know, in pri- 
vate companies, his language has been, 
that the Indians might have done great 
services, but they were discharged. Sir, 
if to restrain them from murder was to dis- 
charge them, I take with pride the blame, 
—they were discharged. That circum- 
stance apart, I should say that the Indians, 
and Mr. St. Luc at the head of them, de- 
serted. 

[*Sir, in regard to the call made upon 


—. 
* This part of the speech included between 
crotchets, was omitted at the time of the pre- 
ceding apd following parts, and delivered se- 
abana upon a secood call of Mr. Wilkes; 
ut now is inserted in its proper place, as better 
connecting the whole matter spuke to by gene- 
ral Burgoyne. 


rinse. 


me by the same hon. gentleman, for ex- 
planation respecting the burning of the 
country during the progress of the army 
under my command, I am ignorant of any 
such circumstance; 1 do not recollect 
more than one accident by fire; I posi- 
tively assert there was no fire by order or 
countenance of myself, or any other officer, 
except at Saratoga. That district is the 
property of major general Scuyler of the 
American troops; there were large bar- . 
racks built by him, which took fire the day 
after the army arrived upon the ground in 
their retreat; and 1 believe I need not 


‘state any other proof of that matter being 


merely accident, than that the barracks 
were then made use of as my hospital, and 
full of sick and wounded soldiers. General 
Scuyler had likewise a very good dwelling- 
house, exceeding large storehouses, great 
saw-mills, and other out-buildings, to the 
value altogether perhaps of 10,000/.; a 
few days before the negotiation with ge- 
neral Gates, the encmy had formed a plan 
to attack me; a large column of troops 
were approaching to pass the small river, 
preparatory to a general action, and were 
entirely covered from the fire of my artil- 
lery by those buildings. Sir, I avow that 
I gave the order to set them on fire; and 
in a very short time that whole property, 
I have described, was consumed. But, to 
shew that the person’ most deeply con- 
cerned in that calamity, did not put the 
construction upon it, which it has pleased 
the hon. gentleman todo, I must inform 
the House, that one of the first persons I 
saw, after the convention was signed, was 
general Scuyler. I expressed to’ him my 
regret at the event which had happencd, 
and the reasons which had occasioned it. 
He desired me to think no more of it; 
said that the occasion justified it, accord- 
ing to the principles and rules of war, and 
he should have done the same upon the 
same occasion, or words to that effect. He 
did more—he sent an aid-de-camp to con- 
duct me to Albany, in order, as he ex- 
pressed, to procure me better quarters 
than a stranger might be able to find. 
This gentleman conducted me to avery 
elegant house, and to my great surprise, 
presented me to Mrs. Scuyler and her fa- 
mily; and in this general's house I re- 
mained during my whole stay at Albany, 
with a table of more than twenty covers 
for me and my friends, and every other 
possible demonstration. of hospitality: a 
situation, painful it is true in point of scn- 
sibility at the time, but which I now con- 
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template with some satisfaction, as carry- 

mg undeniable testimony how little I de- 

served the charges of the hon. gentleman ; 

and I leave it to his feelings, whether, after 

this explanation, some farther apolegy is 
not due to me. } 

' In regard to the first and most material 
question asked me by the hon, gentleman 
who proposed the motion, viz. In what 
situation is the army at Cambridge? It is 
with some surprize I find that any part of 
this country is ignorant of the extraordi- 
mel circumstances that bave attended it, 
as 1 conceive government must have re- 

ceived intelligence of them some time ago. 

In regard to the report made by myself, I 

acquit the King’s ministers of any blame 

in not yet having made it public, because 
it was so voluminous that the papers 
could not be digested and copied, with 
the constant labour of three clerks, before 
last Saturday, when they were put into the 
hands of the noble lord, secretary of state 
for the American department. But I trust 
that noble lord will now lose no time to 
make public matters of such importance. 
Let them undergo the scrutiny of the 
committee as proposed by the amended 
motion, and let the world judge, upon 
their report, whether the spirit of the 
troops and the honour of the nation have 
been sustained and vindicated during those 
transactions. In confidence that these 
papers cannot possibly be withheld, I refer 
the hon. gentleman to them for a full de- 
lineation and explanation of the state of 
things at Cambridge, and will rest my pre- 
sent information upon a few material facts. 

The troops have undergone hardships and 

trials of patience as severe, though of a 

different nature, as any they experienced 

in the conflicts of the campaign. They 
have acquitted themselves with equal reso- 
lution, temper, and honour. They are at 
present detained by a resolve of the Con- 
gress, expressing that there are causes of 
suspicion that the convention was designed 
to be broke on our part, and therefore 
they arc justifiable, without breach of pub- | 
lic faith, to suspend the embarkation of | 
the troops till the Convention is ratified | 
by the court of Great Britain. | 
In common with various pretences | 
which involved other names im high de- | 
partments to justify this measure, the Con- | 

shes grounded many suppositions that I 
new to be unjust, upon my conduct. I 

thought it a duty to the state, to the army,» 

and to myself, to refute those suppositions, | 
and still, if possible, to give immediate | 
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effect tq the convention. It will rest upon 
the House to judge, when they see the 
papers, whether I made good that refuta- 
tion. And that brings me to another 
question asked by the hon. gentleman: 
‘© By what means and upon what condi- 
tion [ am in person here?’’ Sir, I charged 
my aid-de-camp, who carried my dispatch 
to the Congress in answer to their vote of 
suspension, which the president had offi- - 
cially sent me, with a second letter to be 
delivered in case the suspension, after con- 
sideration had of my first letter, was con- 
tinued: the puiport of this letter was to 
ask passports for my personal return tor 
the re-establishment of my health (which 
was then much affected) for the purpose 
cf settling large and complicated accuunts, 
and other reasons; and I offered to give 
a parole that should the suspension of em- 
barkation be prolonged beyond the time 
apprehended, I would return to America 
upon the demand of the Congress, aid 
due notice given, re-deliver my person 
into their hands, and abide the fate of the 
rest of the army with.whom I had served. 
Sir, I had many reasons, not necessary nor 
proper to be alleged to the Congress, 
founded upon a nearer interest than health 
or any private expediency, to make me 
desirous to return home: to lay before 
government important truths, not to be 
communicated by other means, and to sup- 
ply, as far as in me lay, by an assiduous 
and honest exertion in this House, the 
misfortune that had: disenablcd me from 
performing my duty in the field. I ac- 
companied my Jetter to the Congress by 
one to general Washington, wherein upon 
an opinion of his character, I asked him 
for his support to an application that could 
not interfere with the public duties of our 
respective situations. I shall beg leave to 
read his answer as part of my speech; and 
I do it, Sir, not only lest in these times of 
doubt and aspersion, I should incur cen- 
sure for holding private correspondence 
with an enemy, but likewise because I 
think this letter, though from an enemy, 
does honour to the human heart. [Here 
the General read the following letter]: 

“ Head-quarters, Pennsylvania, 
March lith, 1778. 

“Sir; I was, only two days since, ho- 
noured with your obliging letter of the 11th 
of February. 

‘ Your indulgent opinion of my cha- 
racter, and the polite terms in which you 
are pleased to express it, are peculiarly 
flattering ; and I take pleasure in the op- 
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portunity you have afforded me ef assuring 
you, sige, fae from suffering the views of 
national opposition to be imbittered and 
debased by personal animosity, | am ever 
ready to do justice to the merit of the gen- 
tleman and the soldier; and to esteem, 
where esteem is due, however the idea of 
@ public enemy may interpose. You will 
not think it the language of unmeaning 
ceremony, if I add, that sentiments of 
personul respect, in the present instance, 
‘are reciprocal, 

‘¢ Viewing you in the light of an officer 
contending against what I conceive to be 
the rights of my country, the reverse of 
fortune you experienced in the field cannot 
be unacceptable to me; but, abstracted 
from considerations of national advantage, 
{ can sincerely sympathize with your feel- 
ings, as a soldier, the unavoidable difficul- 
ties of whose situation forbid his success ; 
and as a man, whose lot combines the ca- 
lamity of ill health, the anxieties of capti- 
‘vity, and the painful sensibility for a repu- 
tation, exposed, where he most values it, 
to the assaults of malice and detraction. 

‘** As your aid-de-camp went directly on 
to Congress, the business of your letter to 


me hid been decided before it came to: 


hand. I am happy that their cheerful ac- 
 waaceee with your request, prevented 
e necessity of my interventions. And, 
wishing you a safe and agreeable passage, 
with a perfect restoration of your health, 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
“Gro. WASHINGTON.” 


Sir, the Congress readily consented to 
my application ; and by this candid treat- 
ment of my ehemies, I am here to vindi- 
cate my conduct against the false and bar- 

arous interpretations that have arisen and 
have been suffered to prevail, by those who 
could have contradicted them, at home. 

The hon. gentleman wishes to know 
what is the difference of numbers of the 
army between the time of signing the con- 
vention, and the present time ; and I find 
the idea of great desertion very much pre- 
vails. That some men have deserted, in 
the worst sense of the word, istrue. They 
are few, the scum of the regiments, and 
no loss of real strength. The greater part 
who have absconded, have had no intention 
to abandon the service, and if an epithet 
of honour could at any time be applied to 
a fauk, theirs might be called an homour- 
able desertion.* Some of these men left 


* General Bargoyne took oecasion' in two 
subsequent debates to explain bie meaning in 
[ VOL, XJX.} 
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letters or serit messages to their officets, 
informing them that in their present want 
of netessaties and comforts, and their in« 
ability to serve in arms, they had taken to 
trades and day labour in the country, but 
that they held themselves under an obli- 
gation from whieh they would never de« 


-part, fo return to their regiments when 


ever the time of embarkation was ascer- 
tained: others, upon a high, though a 
mistaken suggestion of spirit, made efforts 
to effectuate a passage through the woods, 
to join the armies under sir Willitm Howe 
or sir Henry Clinton, and it is believed! 
that some of them succeeded. The wholé 
of the absentees amounted to between five 
and six hundred men. 

Sir, I have thus far endeavoured to give 
the hon. gentlemen: satisfaction in the 
matters that seem most immediately té 
engage their attention, and that I could 
consistently with order adduce in argument 
to support my vote for a more 
ir et 

- shall now proceed, (as yet stronger 
reasons for peor as ea the amendment, } 
to take notice of what has hitherto passed’ 
in the. House, and upon very imperfect: 
information, respecting other parts pf the’ 
late campaign. 

But, Sir, aecustonied as I have been to’ 
be indulged by the House upon every 
occasion; and confident, as I ought to bey: 
upon one where their indulgence is justice, 
I find cause in my own mind, in entering 
upon so complicated a subject, td implore 
anew, the fullest scope to their patience 
and candour, fora man, whose faculties,’ 
far too weak for such shocks, are almost: 
unhinged by @ succession’ of difficulties’ 
abroad, that fall to the lot of few, and whosé: 
disappointments and anxieties have beer 
consummated, by the unexpeeted receps’ 
tion he has met-at home. 
this. phrase, whieh he found had been misan- 
derstoed both within and withont the House:- 
He meant to apply the word ‘ honourable’ only: 
to the common soldier’s conception, who, ona 
used to consider and discriminate punctiliously 
the obligations of conventions with an ancy) 
acted only upon tbe princip'es of zeal to serve 
his king, and again to be actively employed in 
arms that therefore their conduct was honour- 
ably intended, though misconceived. That so 
far trem justifying that conception himself, be 
was persuaded that to retain such deserters 
when demanded, or indeed discovered, wotld 
be an infringement of the convention, and he 
was persuaded sir William Howe or sir Henry 
Clinton would, upon such.demand or diseovery, 


‘retarn them. : 


[4G] 
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_ And this address, Sir, is the more ne- 
cessary, because I stand here unconnected 
and unassisted. I amignorant who would 
have supported my own motion, had I 
made it, though confident from a prepos- 
session of its propriety it would have found 
assistance somewhere. Neither courting 
nor fearing power, neither courting nor fear- 
ing party, I stand here upon the sole basis 
of truth and honour, and only ask support 
in proportion to the justice of my cause. 

_ During my absence an enquiry was in- 
stituted, in which my name was very much 
involved. _In the short space of time 
since my return, and in the agitated state 
of mind I have mentioned, it has been 
impossible for me to obtain from the mere 
conversation and recollection of friends, 
all that passed upon that occasion: but I 
have collected enough to know that I 
have been treated with great attention ia 
general, and it is among my first duties to 
return to every quarter of the House my 
very sincere and grateful acknowledg- 
ments. I also know, that with all that 
attention and favour, much implied cen- 
sure must have fallen upon me, from the 
nature of the proceedings, and more es- 
pecially from the position, which I cannot 
admit to be a true one, but which [ un- 
derstand has been much: insisted upon, 
‘¢ That where there is miscarriage there 
must be blame: and consequently, that 
the acquittal of one man infers the con- 
demnation of another.” 

Sir, the papers which have been laid 
before the House are in some respects 
deficient and in others superfluous. The 
iret superfluity to which | allude is a pri- 
vate letter from me to the noble lord, ac- 
quainting him with my intention of going 
to Bath; of my audience with the King; 
of my solicitation to his Majesty for active 
employment the next campaign ; express- 
ing my hopes of his lordship’s patronage 
in that pursuit, and concluding with such 
acknowledgments and professions as were 
natural to flow from a warm and unsuspi- 
cious heart impressed with a sense of ano- 
ther’s favour. 

Not conceiving for what possible public 
purpose this letter was produced, I can 
‘only attend to the effects it has had to 
‘te eee me personally. Suspicions have 

een excited, that at the time I wrote 
that letter I was courting command, and 
by adulatory means, in preference and in 
pee to sir Guy Carleton uasder whom 

had had the honour to serve, a confi- 
dential second, the preceding campaign. 
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Every persen in government might have 
pronounced my acquittal of so base a pro- 
ceeding, because they knew, though the 
public did not, that it was decided* in 
the autumn of 1776, and notified to sir 
Guy Carleton accordingly, that his mili- 
tary command was confined to the bounda- 
ries of the province of Quebec. It did not 
occur to the noble lord to state that fact, 
because doubtless he did not foresee the 
Poe the letter would occasion; but 
cannot but lament he did not produce 
other letters of mine, which would have 
removed effectually every possible suspi- 
cion of a design so foreign to my heart as. 
that of supplanting a gallant friend. Such 
letters would at the same time have ren- 
dered unnecessary the long train of cor- 
respondence laid upon your table, to shew 
that the preparations in Canada were duly 
expedited ; because I should have been 
found to express the fullest sense of the 
zeal, the assiduity, and the honour with 
which sir Guy Carleton acted, notwith- 
standing his disappointment in not being 
employed to eodduct the campaign. 

Will it be said, that the letters I allude 
to were withheld because they were pri- 
vate ?—In the first place they do not pro- 
perly come under that description, though 
it is true they were not office letters.— 
They could not be directed as such, be- 
cause acting in subordination to sir Guy 
Carleton, the official cocrespondence could 
only with decorum pass through him; but 


| they were not private as applied to secresy, 


nor improper as they related to the dis- 
tinct and separate object of the command 
I was entering upon. But, Sir, had any 
parts of these letters (or of any others ne- 
cessary to my justification, of which I say 
there are many) been private in any sense 
of the word, will that excuse be alledged 
for ‘detaining them, when there has ap- 
peared before he a paper of the most 
secret nature, I mean my thoughts upon 
conducting the war from the side of Ca- 
nada. What officer will venture hereafter 
to give his opinion upon measures or men, 
when called upon by a minister, if his 
confidence, his reasonings, and his prefer- 


* This decision was made, not only upon 
the expediency of the governor attending the 
civil duties of the province, which were thought 
at that time to require particular attention, but 


-also upon doubts whether the general’s com- 


mission authorised him to act beyond the 
boundaries: and this whole transaction passed 
loug before the return of generat Burgoyne to 
Eogland, and entirely without bis knowledge- 
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ences are thus to be invidiously exposed ; 
to create jealousies and differences among 
his fellow-officers, and at last tq put an 
imposition upon the world, and make him 
responsible for the plan as well as the exe- 
cution of a hazardous campaign? The 
plan, as originally drawn, I have no reason 
to be ashamed of, because it underwent 
the inspection, and had the sanction of 
some of the first and ablest officers of this 
eaves but the plan, as it stood when 
my orders were framed, can with no more 
poy be called mine, than any others 
ormed by the cabinet for the distant parts 
of America, or any other quarter of the 
globe where [ had no participation or con- 
cern.—The noble lord well knows, that 
the idea expressed in the secret paper laid 
before you of a latitude to act against 
New-England, was erased; that a power 
to embark the troops in case of unforeseen 
impediments, and make the junction with 
thesouthern army by sea, was not admitted. 
— Will it then be insinuated, that the plan 
was mine ?—Why was it not produced in 
that changed and garbled state, by which 
the minister made it his own? Because it 
would have been one proof, if one had 
been wanting to unprejudiced minds, that 
by cutting off every proposed latitude, 
and confining the plan to one only object, 
the forcing a passage to. eeete the 
orders framed upon that plan could be no 
otherwise understood, than as positive, 

eremptory, and indispensible. But, Sir, 
it has been boldly insinuated, and perhaps 
even credited by some in this House, that 
the words at the latter end of the or- 
ders, whicli are called the saving clause, 
were specially dictated by me.—Sir, to 
suppose that, is to suppose me an ideot ! 
—Saving clause—to whom? Surely, not 
to the general who was to act under it; 
—for see the situation in which it puts 
him.— Under the words “ you are to act 
as exigencies may require,” let us suppose 
him to take the cautious part. He makes 
no attempt upon the enemy, because his 
exigency was such, that in doing so he 
must abandon his communications and risk 
his retreat. What would the government, 
the army, and the country have said to 
him? What ought every man to have said 
to him who read the prior part of this 
order ? * Is this vigorous exertion? Is this 
to force your way to Albany. The enemy 
were panic struck before British troops: 
their numbers therefore were but as sha- 
dows. The loyalists awaited your advance 


to join by thousands—sir H. Clinton was 
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ready to move upon the lower part of 
Hudson's river—your interpretation of — 
orders was nonsense; your inactivity was 
cowardice—you have ignominiously lost 
the campaign.” 
Take the consideration the other way— 
the general follows the principle, the spirit, 
and the letter of his order—fights his 
ground by inches, and miscarries. ‘ You 
shall be disgraced for your rashness,”’ says 
the minister, ** You had a reserve and 
should have made use of it. Exigencies 
required that you should have remained 
on the east side the Hudson’s river.’’ Sir, 
to imagine a general could dictate such a 
dilemma for himself is preposterous. To 
believe that ministers could mean it, is 
severe credulity against them; it would 
be to believe them capable of the equivo- 
cation of a fiend, to insure the ruin of those 
who acted under their direction, whatever 
part they should take. I charge them not 
so heavily. 1 am persuaded that saving 
clause was meant when it was penned, as 
it has been understood by me, by sir 
William Howe, and by every other person 
who has read it, as referring solely to exi- 
gencies after the arrival of my army at 
Albany. | 
But, Sir, this ideal blame in not avail- 
ing myself of the saving clause, has been 
supported by a story, that I should hardly 
have believed it within malevolence to in- 
vent, but which I find has been propagated 
with great industry, viz. that yenerals 
Philips and Frazer remonstrated against 
the passage of the Hudson’s river; and 
that finding their remonstrances of no 
avail, they took the parts of brave men in 
despair, and persevered in their duty 
against their reason. Upon the honour 
of a gentleman, without any saving or re- 
servation soever, I pronounce that report 
to be a direct and abominable fulsehood. 
Sir, those officers were the eyes and the 
hands by which I conducted all material 
operations: more able advisers, or more 
faithful friends, never existed: that they 
saw I was placed in an arduous situation, 
and felt for my difficulties, it is true; but 
that they ever dropt a syllable that implied 
an idea that I had an alternative, I flatly 
deny. The indefatigable alacrity of zene- 
ral Philips to bring torward the transports 
preparatory to the passage of the river, 
was unconmon even in support of a fa- 
vourite object ; it would have been uncom- 
mon indeed, had he acted with secret re- 
luctancy! As to general Frazer, our com- 
munications were those of the most unre- 
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served friendship; and it is my pride to-| the indispensible purpose of transporting 
affirm, that the ponsonancy of ble aan: provision, where there was no water car- 


ments with mine were almost invariable, 
Upon the passage of the Hudson’s river, 
in particular, he thought it of uncontro- 
vertible expediency 5 ‘he thought it glo- 
rious danger; he wag consulted upon all 
measures at the time and subsequent to 
it; he bore an active part in many; he 
approved of al); and the Jast sentence he 
uttered, was a message of affection and 
good wishes to me. | 

The other falsehoods that have been dis- 
persed respecting the same period of time, 
can hardly be urged as reasons for enquiry, 
for they are below refutation; such as the 
delays occasioned by carrying forward all 
the artillery, and a cumberous train of 
baggage—“ It was a mark of Eastern 

omp,” says @ ministerial news-writer. 

hat all the artillery was with the army is 
false, for the heavy train was sent back to 
Canada: the field-train which remained 
was that which had been destined for the 
expedition, when sir Guy Carleton ex- 

ected to have the conduct of it in person. 

hat intelligent and judicious officer, ge- 
neral Philips, had been consulted upon the 
proportion; and it had been regulated 
upon the consideration of the nature of 
the war; the power of that arm in forcing 
posts, and against new troops; and the 
aM of having posts ourselves to 
_ fortify. Neither, Sir, was the artillery, in 
the proportion carried, cause of the least 
delay ; because the horses that drew it 
were supernumerary to those which were 
sufficient for all the carte and waggons we 
had; and consequently within the time 
ee given for the transport of the 
provision, the artillery was brought for- 
ward by horses that coyld have been no 
gtherways employed. 

The supposed quantity of baggage is 
equally erroneous, cannot suffer an 
jdea so unjust to the spirit of the army, 
to remain upon the minds of the public. 
All baggage of bulk, to the abridgment of 
many material comforts, had been cheer- 
fully left behind by the officers; some of 


them had not beds; many lay in soldier’s 


tents; and I know of none thas had more 
than the common necessayiea for agtive 
service. 

It must be total want of knowledge of 
the country and the war, to suppose that, 
with all these precautions, the train of car- 
riages did not still remain great. It is to 
be considered, there was a train of six 
hundred carriages; and those too few for 


riage; there was another train of very 
cumberqus carriages, equally necessary 
for the transport of the boats, where the 
rapids preveated their passage in the 
stream; a transport, in some places, of 
many miles in length. Sir, it would be 
trifling with the House to dwell longer 
upon these censures, the offipring of ma- 
lice and ignorance ; the prevalence of such 
reports tends to one use—it will persuade 
the world, at least, that material faults 


could not abound, when detraction itself 


is reduced to have recourse to such ac- 
cusation. 

Sir, reverting therefore. to the more 

gross injuries my reputation has sustained, 
I think I have stated: enough to shew, that 
the character of a member has been un- 
avoidably brought into question, and upos 
his. assertion that the information the 
House has proceeded upon, is incomplete 
and fallacious, I know nat what descrip. 
tion of men could justly refyse to him 
personally a new and full enquiry, 
e I would ask of ministers themselves, 
what. would be their feelings, if, after an 
unsuccessful undertaking of high trust and 
importance, and debarred, by aa interdicy 
tion, from the presence of their sovereign, 
the means of submitting their conduct to 
that royal breast, where justice, and bene- 
valence, and protection to the innoceut 
are ever to be expected, except wher 
truth is perverted or concealed, what 
would be their feelings if refused aleo aa 
appeal to their country? To my brother 
officers in parliament I would more party 
cularly apply for support te this amend- 
ment, as a common cause of the profes- 
sion: they will consider the discourage- 
ment that must ensue, and the injury the 
service must suffer, if an efficer, who is 
conscious to have done his best, whose | 
greatest enemies pretend not ta impute to 
him any other charges than excess of 
zeal and erroneous judgment, and even 
these charges founded upon a mutilated 
state of facts—what is the state of officers, 
if upon such grounds, and by the artful 
management of other circumstances, they 
are disgraced at court, put by, if not ine- 
vitably precluded the judgment of a mil 
tary tribunal, and at a denied the only 
possible means of justification that re 
mains—a parliamentary investigation of 8 
measure of state with which the rectitude 
or criminality of their conduct is ins 


bly blended? To. my honourable friends 
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who made the original motion early in the 
winter, and all who took part in it, I may 
yet more strenuoysly address myself, to 
repair, by the paesing this question and 
amendment, the injury that unintentionally 
they brought upon me by the then con- 
fined mode of proceeding. To all these 
considerations, Sir, I could join, were it 
expedient, many more persuasive calls 
upon the human heart, to take up this 
proceeding for the sake of an injured in- 
dividual; but I wave an appeal to private 
sentiments, and desire the motion to be 
considered as a call upon the public duty 
of the House; and; divesting myself, as 
fur as possible, of every personal motive ; 
scorning the pitiful contention, for such 
comparatively it would be, whether the 
minister should exonerate himself from 
this error in his instruction, or the general 
from that in his execution; 1 here in my 
place as a representative of the nation, 
require and demand a full and impartial 
inquiry into the causes of the miscarriage 
of the northern army in an expedition 
from Canada. 

It is a great national object. The crisis 
of the time emphatically requires it. The 
existence of the British empire depends 
upon the exertions of the military, and the 
best foundation for public spirit is public 
justice. In addition to the natural anima- 
tion which as Britons the army possess, 
place before their eyes that secondary 
spring and controller of human actions, 
reward and punishment. Let the first and 
most glorious reward, the honest applause 
of the country, be obtained by a scrutiny 
into truth for those who deserve it: on 
the contrary, if there has beendelinquency, 
let ‘the spirit of Manlius preside in the 
punishment, 


«6 The hand of fate is over us, and Heaven 

«© Exacts severity from all our thoughts.” 

If there has been disobedience; if un- 
authorised by circumstances, if uncom- 
pelled by orders (for I will never shrink 
from that plea) a general has rashly ad- 
vanced upon the enemy, and engaged 
against insurmountable odds, the discipline 
of the state should strike, though it were 
a favourite son, 


‘tJ, Lietor, deliga ad palum.” 

_ These, Sir, are the means to excite true 
ambition in your leaders, these are the 
means to keep them in due restraint ;_ this 
was the system of the glorious patriot, 
whose obsequies you now celebrate, and 
could his ashes awaken, they would burst 
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their cearments to su it, As for my- 
self, if I am siiliy | feat lam = 
guilty: an army lost! the sanguine ex 
pectation of the kingdom disappointed ! a 
fureign war caused, or the commencement 
of it accelerated! an effusion of as brave 
blood as ever run in British veins shed, 
and the severest family distresses combined 
with public calamity. If this mass of 
miseries be indeed the consequence of my 
uence ier vain will be the extenuatien I 
can plead of my persenal sufferings, fati 
and hardship, Naboriods days aad ilcepleas 
nights, ill health and trying situations ; 

and insufficient will be such atone- 
ment in the judgment of my country, or 
perhaps in the eyes of God—yet, with this 
dreadful alternative in view, I provoke a 
trial—give me inquiry—lI put the interests 
that hang most emphatically by the heart 
strings of man—my fortune—my honour 
—my head—I had almost said my salvae 
tion, upon the test. 

But, Sir, it is consolation to me to think 
that I shall be, even in surmise, the only 
culprit; whatever fate may attend the ge+ 
neral who led the army to Saratoga, their 
behaviour at that memorable spot must 
entitle them to the thanks of their count 
—Sir, it was a calamitous, it was an awful, 
but it was an honourable hour—during the 
suspence of the answer from the general of 
the enemy, to the refusal made by me of 
complying with the ignominious conditions 
he had proposed, the countenance of the 
croops beggars description—~a patient for- 
titude; a sort of stern resignation, that no 
pene or language can reach, sat on every 

row. I am confident every breast was 
prepared to devote its last drop of blood 
rather than suffer a precedent to stand 
upon the British annals of an ignoble sur- 
render. 

Sir, an important subject of enquiry, as — 
I mentioned at my out-set, still remains— 
the transactions at Cambridge, and the 
cause of the detention of the troops, . If I 
there have been guilty, let me there also 
be the only sufferer. : 

Sir, there is a famous story in antient 
history, that bears some analogy to my 
circumstances; and when allusions tend te 
excite men’s minds to exertions of virtue 
or policy, I shall neverthink them pedantic 
or misplaced. The event I mean hap- 
pened in an age when Rowan virtue was at 


* It had been mentioned in a furmer debate, 
that references to ancient history carried some- 
times an airof pedantry and were selduim ol use 
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its height. It was that wherein Manlius 
devoted his son and the first Decius de- 
voted himself. A Roman army, shut up 
by the Samnites at Caudium, were obliged 
to surrender their arms, and to submit 
to the more ignominious condition of pass- 
ing under the yoke of the enemy. The 
consul who had commanded them, pro- 

sed in the senate, to break the treaty 
whereby the army was lost to the state, and 
to make him in person the expiation, by 
sending him bound to the enemy to suffer 
death at their hands. In one point of 
view the present case extremely differs 
from the example; because by the treaty 
at Saratoga the army was saved to the 
state. - It is the non-compliance with pub- 
lic faith that alone can lose it—and here 
the parallel will hold; if I have been in- 
strumental to the loss of those brave 
troops since the treaty, I am as culpable 
as if I had lost them by the treaty, and 
ought to be the sacrifice to redeem them. 
Sir, this reference may appear vain-glo- 
rious. It may be doubted whether there 
‘exists in these times public spirit seriously 
to emulate such examples. I perhaps 
should find myself unequal: but others, 
who are most ready to judge me so, must 
at least give credit to one motive for stat- 
ing the parallel—that I am too conscious 
of innocence to apprehend there is the 
Jeast risk of being exposed to the trial. 
Sir, I have only to return my sincerest 
thanks to the House for the patience with 
which they have endured so long a trespass 
upon their time, and to join my hearty 
concurrence with the other gentlemen who 
have spoken in favour of the amendment. 

Lord George Germain said, the hon. 
gentleman seemed desirous of an explana- 
tion to three circumstances, which he 
would readily give him. As to the con- 
fidential letter, it was accidentally put 
among the official letters, and by that 
means was sent by the clerks, among 
other papers, for which he was very 
sorry. With respect to M. St. Luc, that 
gentleman had introduced himself to 
him, as a man who had performed great 
services at the head of the savages; and 
in conversation with him, he had been told, 
that the general (Burgoyne) was a fine 
officer with the regulars, but that he did 
not seem to like the savages, nor did he 
take the proper steps to retain their good- 
will: that he was * un brave homme, mais 
lourd comme un Allemand”’—a very brave 
man, but as heavy as a German! As to 
his not having access to his sovereign, 
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there were various precedents for the re- 
fusal, till his conduct had undergone a 
military enquiry. His lordship concluded, 
that as military men were the most proper 
judges to decide in the present question, 
he did not see the propriety of parliament 
interfering in it at all. 

Mr. Cornwall was likewise of opinion, 
that parliament were incompetent judges 
of the matter then before the House. 

The Attorney General said, they had 
obtained one enquiry into the matter, 
which had been sufficient for the House to 
form an opinion on the matter; for his 
part, he had formed one, though he should 
not declare it. 

Mr. Grenville wished to revive the com- 
mittee on the state of the nation, and that 
the Canada papers might be laid before 
them. 

Mr. Fox said, the papers might be re- 
ferred to a new committee, which he 
would prefer, because he hoped the same 
resolutions would not be passed: he was 
for a thorough and complete investigation ; 
he was apprehensive that upon certain 
questions being asked, the spirit of the 
hon. general would lead him to go into 
the detail for his own justification, and 
from his openness and candour, he wished 
to state the motion so as to take in pro- 
perly the whole unreserved discussion of 
these melancholy events. Ifa committee 
should revive the former subject, he would 
lay open the dark and shameful decisions, 
against positive facts, which passed that 
committee, under the banners of a noble 
lord over the way, (lord G. Germain.) 
All the hopes he now had, were, that the 
House had not yet sanctified the resolu- 
tions of that committee ; there were now 
three times the number of members pre- 
sent that there were upon a former occa- 
sion, and he hoped, they would not go 
quite the length of the former committee. 
The surrender of the army Was, as the 
worthy alderman had said, ignominious to 
this country, whoever might be the occae 
sion of that ignominy, whether the general 
or the ministry. 

Sir W. Meredith said, that an hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Wilkes) had criminated in 
a cruel manner an unfortunate gencral, 
and made use of injurious and unbecoming 
expressions against an othcer of distin- 
guished merit, who had ventured his life 
in the bravest manner on many occasions. 

Earl Nugent said, there was not the 
least blame any where in his opinion, but 
a series of unexpected events, which were 
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the fortune of war; that every thing re- 
specting the charge of inhumanity, or 
cruelty, or unsoldierlike treatment, was 
merely a vague report; that he had read 
every thing published on the occasion, 
and would assert, that not a single paper 
or letter of authenticity, had appeared to 
justify any harsh expression against the 
commander in chief of the army which ca- 
pitulated at Saratoga. 

Mr. Wilkes. I am_ on this occasion 
merely the echo of the public voice. I 
have made no-personal attack on the com- 
mander in chief, nor undertaken to sup- 
port any charge against him. Measures, 
and not persons, I desired miriutely to in- 
vestigate; and the epithets which I em- 

loyed, were to the facts and the events. 
f suppose it will be admitted, that the 
convention in 1777 at Saratoga was more 
disgraceful than the capitulation at Closter 
Severn in 1757, because the troops there 
kept their arms. I have not proceeded, 
Sir, at any time on vague report. I re- 
ferred to authentic letters published by 
order of the Congress, and to other state 
papers of unquestionable authority. The 

on. general has given us a good deal of 
the ancient Roman history, but overlook- 
ed two or three important questions re- 
lating to very modern transactions, and 
our own history. I wish, Sir, an answer 
to the charge I have repeatedly read of 
the burning villages and houses, and the 
wanton destruction and devastation of 
property, during the progress of the nor- 
thern army under his command. One 
word, Sir, on what is stated by the hon. 
gentleman, as an event in the Roman his- 
tory similar to the affair of Saratoga. A 
considerable Roman army was shut up by 
the Samnites at the Furce Cauaine, 
obliged to capitulate, and with their gene- 
ral to pass under the yoke. So far is re- 
tailed out to us, but the sequel of the 
transaction is not mentioned. I shall give 
it briefly to the House. Early in the fol- 
lowing year, the dictator Cornelius Len- 
tulus put himself at the head of the same 
Roman legions, and gave the Samnites a 
total overthrow. It was no article of the 
capitulation at Caudium, that the same 
troops should not serve again against the 
same enemy, ‘The Samnite general, Pon- 
tius, was the very next year after the af- 


fair of the Caudine Forks, with the whole | 


- Samnite army, forced by the Romans to 
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troops on the same enemy. The Roman 
spirit soon made a conquest of the whole 
country of the Samnites, and afterwards 
of all Italy and the world. i 

Lord George Gurdon. I hope this very 
melancholy account of the sufferings of 
the King’s army under the command of 
that unfortunate general will at length 
impress parliament with a due sense of the 
rashness of their proceedings, and prove a 
timely warning to his woes and to the 
people, that the most accomplished gene- 
rols, at the head of the completest armies, 
when einployed by arbitrary power to re- 
duce mankind to unconditional submission, 
are frustrated in their wicked attempts by 
the heavenly interposition of the Divine 
Providence. It has pleased God to sup- 
port the zealous assertors of civil and reli. 
gious liberty in theit just rights; and by 
crowning their resistance with success, he 
has, through his infinite mercy, averted 
those evils from America, which the vio- 
lent proceedings of this kingdom, both in 
church and state, have so manifestly 
threatened. The experience of a few 
years has shewed to the whole world the 
justness of their apprehensions, and the 
historians of this war will be puzzled to 
decide, whether the governors of the’ 
church, or the governors of the state, 
have been most eager, bloody, and op- 
pressive in their pursuit after American 
subjection. The ambitious prelates in the 
House of Lords have dared to countenance 
his Majesty in preferring Popery when 
he had it in his power to have establish- 
ed Protestantism, and'parliament has con- - 
firmed it annually, by not complying with. 
the pious petitions of the Protestant inha- 
bitants of Canada, who have devoutly, re- 
ligiously, and constitutionally implored the 
repeal of that obnoxious Act, the Quebec 
Bill, as establishing the government of 
their country’ upon the narrow basis of 
French law, and militating in the highest - 
degree-against the glorious constitution of 
this kingdom. | Those same high prelates 
have countenanced his Majesty in em- 
ploying the savages—heathens | without 
grace or mercy, to carry desolation and 
destruction amongst the presbyterians and ° 
independents in America. And that most 
horrible massacre of Miss Mac Ray’s, will 
remain an indelible stain on the religion 
and humanity of Great Britain in after 
ages, when queen Mary’s massacre of the 


pass under the yoke, unarmed, with only | Protestants in England, and the persecu- 


one garment each, that the former igno- 
miny might be retaliated by the same 


tions of the'presbyterians in Scotland by 
king Charles and their predecessor arch- 
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bishop Land; of infamous memory, shall 
be done away and forgotten. I am very 
happy at the same time to be able to make 
two mést goodly exceptions in the per- 
sons of the right reverend bishops of 
Peterborough and St. Asaph, who have 
done honour to religion and their country, 
through the pious course of their own 
lives, and by their generosity and loving- 
kindness to their brethren in America. I 
beg to add, that from my attachment to 
his Majesty's person and family, and for 
the love 1 bear my fellow-subjects, their 
lives and Jiberties, | hope there is no truth 
in what has been of late very much re- 
ported about town, I mean the promotion 
ef certain characters. For I am of opi- 
nion, that if his Majesty can be so ill-ad- 
vised, so far misled, and so deluded, as to 
continue any longer in his council, or to 
confer any honours, places, pensions, pro- 
fit, or emolument, on those unhappy per- 
sons who have wickedly attempted to re- 
duce the colonies to unconditional submnis- 
sion, his Majesty will as justly, as neces- 
sarily, and as certainly lose the con- 
fidence and support of the people of Great 
Britain, as he has clearly aad evident- 
_ly thirteen flourishing provinces, and 

ese millions of the bravest, most reli- 
ious, and virtuous subjects of the crown. 


_shall vote for the enquiry, as amended. 


by the hon. member on the floor, in com- 
pliaste to the wishes of the unfortunate 
eneral who is so very seriously interested 
in the event. 
The House divided upon Mr. Fox's 
‘Amendment : 
Tellers. 


Sir James Lowther - - - 
Yeas Si George Yonge 
Sir Richard Worsley - - 
Nors d Si Grey Cooper - - “§ as 


So it passed in the negative. Then the 
main question being agam propased, it 
passed, after debate, in the negative. 


Altercation between Mr. Temple Luttrelé 
and Lord George Germain.} In the 
course of the debate on the main question, 

Mr. Temple Luttrell drew a comparison 
between the conduct of the officer and of 
his minister, In former times, he said, it 
had been the custom of Britons to give 
praise and thanks to such of their offi- 
cers and servants as exerted their strenu- 
ous and zealous efforts for the public weal, 
even if those efforts were not crowned 
with success; but now-a-days they be- 
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atowed praise only in proportion te the list- 
leasness and inattention with which these 
servants performed their duty. The 
noble lord, said he, in the blue ribbon 


‘(lord North) disclaims being dictator 


whenever the mismanageitent of ygovern- 


,Mment comes under the consideration of 


parliament. Whether Great Britain is 
prosperous or defeated, it is none of his 
plan, none of his act. In every thing es- 
sential to the greatness or happiness of 
the nation, we find the noble lord tmid; 
he is not first minister, he is only the in- 
strument of the privy council; he has but 
one humble vote there, ard cannot be ac- 
countable to the nation for the folly of 
the plans he undertukes to recommend to 
his sovereign. And should the plan strike 
at the liberties of his country, at the very 
root of the constitution, he is then but the 
echo cf parliament. In what is the noble 
lord daring and enterprising? He prides 
himself but in one act founded on his 
own resolution, judgment and integrity; 
he asks credit in parliament but for one 
ornament added to the crown, one benefit 
to the state; that act of his own consists 
in having fixed on a crisis of impending 
ruin and calamity unknown in the annals 
of our history before, and which the firm 
spirit and exalted wisdom of a Chatham 
might have found difficult to cope with ; 
then did he seize the glorious opportunity 
to recommend to his sovereign a wer mi- 
nister, whose public incapacitation for 
every vigorous exertion of mind, whose 
disgrace at the court of George the 2nd, 
was founded on the most decisive censure 
of a court martial, whose loss of the na- 
tion’s confiderce, and his own character, 
is a public record. What had the nation 
to expect from his councils? What plan 
of his, since in his office, dare he expose 
ta the public eye, and say it has succeeded? 
Why, then, should we give him a partial 
acquittal to. the prejudice of a gullant 
officer, whose only crime has been avow- - 
edly that he was too zealous, too brave, 
too enterprising, too anxious for the good 
of his country, had strictly obeyed his 
orders, and done all that British valour 
was capable of, to carry the minister's 
plan into execution. Had he, instead of 
that, receded from his colours, disobeyed 
the commands of his superiors, and hid 
himself from danger, he might have had 
pretensions to one noble Jord’s patronage, 
oe North) and to the other’s (lord G. 
Jermain) dignities and emoluments. Ge- 
neral Burgoyne aska a fair and open trial, 
+ : 
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the man who shrinks from it, and avails 
himself of an unjust, partial acquittal, 
must be guilty. 

Lord Ge sree Germain said, that he 
never was personal in the House, never 
by any conduct of his merited such an at- 
tack; he despised that hon. member, but 
would level himself with his wretched 
character and malice; old as he was, he 
would mect that fighting gentleman, and 
be revenged. He was interrupted by a 
cry of Order in the House, and general 
confusion. 

The Speaker said, if the House would 
support him, he would keep.order. A 
ery of Chair, chair. 

Lord North admitted, that lord G. 
Germain bad been out of order, what fell 
from him had nothing to do with the 
question. It was a personal attack on an 
individual, and therefore out of order. 

Mr. Luttrell said, he would not be bul- 
lied out of the privilege of a member of 
that House; he had a right to speak his 
sentiments publicly and fully on a public 
character. The sentence of the court- 
martial, in the reiga of George the 2nd, 
was a public record, relative to a man ina 
public post of trust, which required spirit, 
zeal, abilities, and integrity, and many es- 
_ sential qualities, as requisite in a war mi- 
nister as ina general. He had not alluded 
to the noble lord’s private vices or virtues, 
and if he could be conceived out of order, 
as toa the question, it could not imply that 
public charge of the minister was a private 
personality. 7 

Mr. Luttrell took an opportunity, in 
the confusion of debate, to attempt to get 
out of the House, to avoid being compelled 
to promise not to resent lord George Ger- 
muin’s personal abuse of him, but the 
Speaker gave orders to the Serjeant at 
Arms, tostop Mr. Luttrell, and bring him 
to his seat. 

' ‘The Speaker then said, that words of 
heat having dropped from two honourable 
menibers, in the course of the debate, he 
must require them to stand up in their 

laces, and give the House an assurance 
that the matter should go no farther. 

Lord G. Germain said, if he had said 
any thing that was improper to be said in 
the House, he was sorry for it, and hoped 
the House would excuse it. He acknow- 
ledged he was out of order. | 

Mr. Luttrell was then called upon. He 
said, if after being insulted for doing his 
duty, he was to be committed for deliver- 
ing the sentence of George the 2nd, he 

[ VOL, XIX. } | 
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should prefer being committed, to giving 
up the privilege of parliament, and pro- 
mising to take no notice of a personal at- 
tack, not founded upon public opinion, 
upon any sentence, upon any trial, and 
hearing epithets made use of against him, 
which was meant as personal as they ap- 
peared; he should give no other answer, 
and abide by the decision of the House. 

Several members rose, and a dispute en- 
sued, whether lord George had made sufs 
ficient apologies or not, and a motion was 
made about eleven o'clock, by Mr. Buller, 
‘© That the hon. Temple Luttrell be im- 
mediately taken into the custody of the 
Serjeant at Arms.’ Disputes cootinued 
till past twelve, in which sir James Low- 
ther, sir G. Yonge, Mr. Howard, and 
others, were of opinion that the privilege 
of parliament would suffer, if Mr. Luttrell 
was cominitted upon the present facts be- 
fore the House; and drew a distinction 
between public and private charges. Mr. 
Buller, Mr. Onslow, and many members 
on that side, thought lord George could 
not, in honour, make further apologies, 
and were therefore for committing Mr. 
Luttrell. 

Mr. Luttrell stood up, and said that be- 

ing again informed by the oldest members 
of parliament from every quarter of the 
House, that no public business whatever 
could go on till this altercation was set- 
tled, and being resolved to abide, at all 
events, by his privilege of parliament, he 
should beg leave to second the motion for 
his immediate commitment; that by his 
absence the House might proceed on a 
question of great importance to every mi- 
litary man, and to the whole nation ; and 
that as parliament had but a few days more 
to sit before its prorogation, and still more 
weighty affairs of state remained for their 
discussion, it was necessary to discharge 
this dispute, he would make no apology for 
public severity of language, but an apology 
he must seck for personal insult to him- 
self. 
Upon this, Mr. Luttrell was, between 
twelve and one o’clock in the morning, 
going to be taken into the custody of the 
Serjeant at Arms, when 

Lord George Germain rose to make a 
second apology, which was fairly and par- 
ticularly addressed to the hon. gentleman, 
for certain improper words, which the no- 
blelord had addressed to him, in the warmth 
of debate, and from feeling himself hurt 
by the charges stated. against him. 

Mr. Luttrell then said, that now 

[4 H) 
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House were satisfied that sufficient apology 
was made for the personality they had 
heard spoken against him, he should, out 
of respect to the House, comply with their 
injunctions, that it should go no further ; 
and begged leave once more to observe, 
that what was said by him of the noble lord 
was meant as public matter, not as private 
abuse or enmity. | 

The previous question was put on Mr. 
Vyner’s motion, and carried without a 
division. 


' ADMISSION OF STRANGERS INTO THE 
House or CommMons—PUuBLICATION OF 
THE Desates.] May 27. Sir PB. J. 
Clerke observed, that the members of that 
House were very improperly treated in the 
House of Lords, by being associated with 
every stranger that was promiscuously in- 
troduced either by the peers or the door- 
keepers. They were obliged to stand, 
and run the danger of having their pockets 
picked, as had in more than one instance 
occurred this session. Considering how 
very differently the members of that House 
were treated in this, he thought it became 
them to assert their dignity, and establish 
a perfect equality between them. The 
House unanimously concurred with the 
hon. member, and hoped that in the be- 
ginning of next session it would be a mat- 
ter for their consideration. 

Mr. Temple Luttrell expressed his sa- 
tisfaction that the standing order, which 
bad been exerted the day before to exclude 
strangers from the gallery, was again re- 
Faxed. That circumstance induced him to 
depart from the intention he had otherways 
formed, of putting every standing order 
that existed, no matter how troublesome, 
into execution. He considered it as the 
right of his constituents, that they should 
have admission to see the proceedings of 
their representatives, and whenever that 
right was invaded he would, if he could 
not prevent, at least make them repent 
it. 

Lord Ongley complained bitterly that 
the debates of that House should be per- 
mitted to appear in the news-papers. He 
saw them daily misrepresented, as party 
opinion, favour, or disgust, directed; and 
it was for that reason that he wished the 
gallery to be shut against strangers. He 
would be happy if an act of parliament 
was made totally to prevent the publica- 
tion of their debates, 

_ Mr. Temple Luttrell replied, that now 
indced they spoke out, and avowed their 
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reason for excluding strangers. This he 
suspected before to have been their mo. 
tives, notwithstanding the many disguise 
they had thrown upon it, and the avowal 
determined him in his conduct. He knes 
it to be necessary to the existence of the 
constitution, that the people should be ac- 
quainted intimately with the conduct of 
their representatives. The news-papen 
were the only channels of conveyance, 
and he declared for his own part, that if 
such a measure was adopted, he would 
dare to inform his constituents of the pro 
ceedings of parliament. 


Debate on Mr. Hartley's Motions fs 
putting a Stop to the War tn America— 
And against the Prorogation of Pari 
ment.] May 27. Mr. David Hartley sav: 
The motion which I shall offer to you to- 
day requires little explanation, and I hope 
the House will think that it requires no 
apology. IfI thought that it could posst- 
bly admit of any debate, that the House 
before their prorogation should make a 
sort of recapitulation of the objects which 
have been adopted as the ultimate end of 
all our labours during this session, f might 
trouble you with some arguments to induce 
your compliance. But as the system of 
conciliating America by those reasonable 
concessions which we, on this side of the 
House, have been many years pleading 
for, has now been adopted by the adminis 
tration themselves, I could wish to fix the 
sense of the House and of the public to 
perseverance in the same disposition, and 
that they should publish to the whole 
world that the change in their conduct hs 
not arisen from any temporary capmce, 
but from a sedate and considerate review 
of past measures respecting America. and 
a firm conviction of their injustice and folly, 
thus producing, as the fruit of that con: tc- 
tion, a total reversal of them. It certain! 
may fall out, that the concessions now ol- 
fered to America, may not be received 8 
they would -have been some time 4g, 
when we, on this side of the House, 9 
strenuously contended that some offers of 
concession and accommodation should be 
made to them: that it is possible that this 
may happen, will be allowed by those who 
are most sanguine in their expectations 
success from the commissioners. For my 
own part, I am perfectly clear, that thir 
voyage will be totally fruitless. Th 
terms which you now offer might have 
served to have brought on a treaty of 3¢- 


commodation if they had been offered 
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w some time ago; for instance, when the 
ry noble lord at the head of the Treasury, of- 
1 fered what was called his conciliatory pro- 
ig position, but a fallacious indecision has ac- 
companied every measure that has been 
taken towards the recovery of the affec- 
gw tions of America by any proceedings of 
, justice or moderation. For these reasons 
4; Principally it is, that I offer this motion to 
you to-day, to signify, that you are hear- 
tily bent upon accomplishing the great ob- 
ject of reconciliation; that you value 
peace above every other consideration ; 
and if any rubs should happen in your 
present plan, to declare to all the world, 
, that you will be ready to co-operate with 
his Majesty in any further conciliatory 
measures which may be necessary to give 
efficacy to your pacific intentions. I 
therefure move, ** That an humble Address 
‘ be presented to his Majesty to represent 
? to his Majesty, that the great and impor- 
' tant events which have come to the public 
“notice since the commencement of the 
present session of parliament, both with 
respect to the state of the American war, 
and the conduct of the court of France 
towards Great Britain, are of the most 
alarming nature, and call for the most 
speedy and prudent counsels to put a stop 
to the progress of the war in America, as 
well as the most vigorous and decisive 
measures to repcl any hostile attempts 
from France. To assure his Majesty that 
his declaration at the beginning of the 
present session, ‘That he should consider 
the restoration of peace in America as the 
greatest happiness of his life, and the 
greatest glory of his reign—is perfectly 
consonant to the dispositions of his faithful 
Commons: and tha this further declaration 
to them in the course of the present ses- 
sion, of his determination to maintain and 
uphold the power and reputation of this 
country in respect to all foreign nations— 
is not less satisfactory to them, as the na- 
tional honour must ever be as dear to 
them as it can be to his Majesty himself. 
To represent to his Majesty, that those 
two points of restoging peace in America, 
and of maintaining the national honour in 
the sight of all foreign powers, are the 


a 


nearest to the hearts of his faithful Com- | 


mons, and that they will never relax from 
pursuing them with sincerity and ardour 
till they shall be fully and effectually ac- 
complished. That his faithful Commons 

eg leave to express these sentiments in 
the most public manner to his Majesty, 
with this view, that.there may remain no 


doubt or suspicion in the minds of any 
persons in America of their sincere desire 
for the restoration of peace, which they 
value and prefer above all other conside- 
rations whatsvever ; and for which purpose 
they will be ready to co-operate with his 
Majesty in any further conciliatory mea- 
sures which may be necessary to give ef- 
ficacy to their intentions; and that it may 
be known at the same time to all foreign 
powers, that the Commons of Great Bri- 
tain stand always preparcd, upon all just 
and necessary occasions, to resent every 
insult, and to repel every attack upon the 
dignity of his Majesty's crown and upon 
the national honour.” 

Sir George Savile seconded the motion. 

Lord North heartily concurred in the 
motion. 

Mr. Grenville thought the words “ any 
further conciliatory measures’? were very 
loose, and might be construed to include 
the independency of America, which he 
was not for allowing. He must therefore 
wish that either those words might be to- 
tally left out, or others inserted, restrain- 
ing this approbation to such measures as 
were consonant to the act appointing com- 
missioners. 

Earl Nugent was for having the motion 
negatived as it stood. 

Lord Newhaven opposed the motion ; 
saying, he would never agree to it, as he 
suspected independence to America lurk- 
ing in some corner of it. That he had 
supported government to the best of his 
abilities, with a view to recover America 
from its unhappy delusion. That he had 
never wished to enslave America, but 
ardently wished they should continue sub- 
jects to Great Britain as free as himself, 


with the fullest exercise of all the rights . 


of the British constitution; but that he 
would never give a vote to render them 
independent, or suffer them, while the 
powcr of this country existed, to extort 
it by rebellion. He would be bold to say, 
that it was not in the power of the King, 
‘Lords, and Commons, to give independence 
;to one part of the British dominions to 
, the prejudice of the rest. He lamented, 
, that there was an end to all government 
in this country ; that the laws of the land 
stood still, and that the constitution reeled 
to and fro like a drunken man. 

Sir George Savile jocosely observed, 
that it was no wonder the constitution 
should recl, seeing that our administration 
had been drunk these four years. 

Sir W. Meredith said, that whether or 


- 
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not the motion went sa far as to offer in- 
dependence, it was a certain known truth 
that it was not the interest of America to 
insist on it. The religion, language, cus- 
toms, manufactures, and Jaws of this coun- 
try, would naturally invite a connection 
between them and us. France and her 
laws were odious to them. Extreme dis- 
tress was the only tie that united America 
with France. The independence of Ame- 
rica would only be of service to a few of 
the rulers. The peopk at large would 
suffer by it. It was as inconsistent with 
their interest to desire, as it was with our 
honour to grant it. The mean conces- 
sions of ministry, he feared, would not be 
accepted. Propositions of reconciliation 
with a people who had been go ill used, in 
order to have effect, should come from 
men in whom that people could have a 
proper confidence, not from those who 
fad so long harassed and deceived them. 
The friends of the motion perceiving, 
that if the question was put, it would be 
negatived, strongly solicited Mr. Hartley 
to withdraw it: which he consented to, 


May 28. Mr. David Hartley rose and 
said: I propose, with your permission, 
this day, to offer the following motion to 
the House: * That an humble Address 
be presented to his Majesty, to intreat his 
Majesty, that he will be graciously pleased 
not to prorogue the parliament, but that 
he will suffer them to continue sitting for 
the purpose of assisting and forwarding 


the measures already taken for the Resto-: 


ration of Peace in America; and that they 
may be in readiness, in the present critical 
situation and prospect of public, affairs, to 
provide for every important event at the 
earliest notice.’ ‘This motion was ori- 
ginally a part, and intended to have been 
subjoined to the motion which I offered 
yesterday to the IIouse; but as this pro- 
position was independent of the other, I 
was induced to separate them, to accom- 
modate myself to the sentiments of some 
hon. gentlemen who were willing to give 
their assent to the declaratory Address, 
but not to the proposition of keeping the 
parliament any longer sitting. The per- 
son to whom I more particularly allude, is 
the noble lord at the head of the Trea- 
sury, to whom I beg leave to return my 
best thanks for his support of my motion 
yesterday, though it was ineffectual. There 
is no obligation that I could feel more 
sensibly, because there is nothing that I 
have so much at heart as cultivating and 
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improving every possible opportunity of 
restoring peace between this country and 
America. I am very confident, that the 
day will soon come, whien the House will 
regret having been so touchy upon every 
proposition that has but the shadow of 
American independence. It is want of 
prudence in the extreme to become more 
and more attached to impossibilities, in 
proportion as they become more evidently 
so. The Americans, you all know, are in 
fact independent. If you regret that in- 
dependence, you have your ministers alone 
to thank for that event. By their advice 
and persuasion, his Majesty and _ this 
House have turned a deaf ear to all the 
petitions and applications from America 
for redress of grievances. But you would 
at that time offer no other terms than un- 
conditional submission, the only alterna- 
tive to which is independence. Your 
force is now, in all eftect, defeated in 
America. One army entire is taken pri- 
soners. The force which remains, is so 
far from being adequate to the conquest 
of America, that, I fear, it will find great 
difficulty even to defend itself. ‘The mi- 
nisters of this country first introduced fo- 
reign forces into the contest. The Ame- 
ricans have now in their turn called ina 
foreign power to their aid. We know that 
a French fleet of 12 or 14 ships of the 
line (and, as report says, with 3,000 land 
forces on board ) has sailed these six weeks 
from Toulon to their assistance. Then 
see what a situation your remaining army 
will soon be in. ~The whole force of Ame- 
rica augmenting and triumphant, against 
a brave, but diminished and deserted 
army, for the ministry have taken no care 
to send them sufficient succours. ‘These 
are the events which are coming upon you 
without delay. Let me then ask, whether 
this be the time to be prorogued for sum- 
mer amusements; or rather ought we not, 
at such a moment, to redouble our anxiety * 
and attention, to provide “ ne quid detri- 
menti capiat res publica.” 

Another argument that I would offer to 
you against a prorogation is, that we may 
be found watchfal upon our post, as the 
guardians of this country, to be in readi- 
ness to reccive at the earliest moment, the 
report from the commissioners, who are 
gone to offer a treaty to America. 1 think 
we may be but too well assured what that 
answer will be. Can it be believed that a 
nation who renounced the government of 
this country, and asserted their indepen- 
dence even as a challenge to you twa 
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years ago, when you made the great and 
formidable attack upon them, being then 
without allies ; can it, I say, be conceived 
that the same people, having now success- 
fully. asserted that independence, and 
being triumphantly in possession of it, 
with foreign alliances for their farther sup- 
port, now that your force is but litile better 
than totally defeated, should for no reason, 
and from no necessity, relinquish that 
situation of independence, which you can- 
not wrest from them? It is an impossible 
expectation. The declaration of indepen- 
dence has not only passed in Congress, 
but every province has adopted the new 
government of independence; and almost 
every individual upon the continent has 
taken the oath of allegiance to their re- 
spective new governments. Besides these 
proofs, which I think can hardly be called 
presumptive proofs, because they amount 
to a certainty, we have, however, recent 
and positive proofs which lately arrived 
_ from America. I mean the resolution of 
the Congress of the 22d of November, 
1777, which runs to this effect: ‘* Re- 
solved, that all proposals for a treaty be- 
tween the King of Great Britain, or any 
of his commissioners, and the United States 
of America, inconsistent with the indepen- 
dence of the said states, or with such trea- 
ties or alliances as may be formed under 
their authority, will be rejected by Con- 
gress.” These are the considerations 
which induced me to offer you the motion, 
which 1 did yesterday. 1 am confident 
that you have sent your commissioners 
upon a needless errand, and that they will 
return with a refusal ; for which reason, if 
I could have had any influence with the 
House, [ would have recommended to 
them as a preparation for such an event, 
to have come toa declaration, that, pre- 
ferring peace above every other conside- 
ration, they would have been ready to co- 
operate with his Majesty in any farther 
conciliatory measures, which might be 
necessary to give efficacy to their pacific 
intentions. 

If any man were to put the question to 
me, what should we do in the present cir- 
cumstances of our affairs? if my motion 
of this day were to be complied with, I 
confess I should be put to a great difficulty 
to give him an answer. But this is an 
additional reason for taking the wise and 
prudent advice that parliament upon con- 
sultation might afford. The point of in- 
dependence is over ; do not deceive your- 
selves upon that subject. Can you break 
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the alliance between France and America? 
eae not. America will be faithful 
to her alliances. Remember at the same 
time, that it is the ministry of this coun- 
try which has driven them into those al- 
liances. These points are fixed; I know 
they are. I have had some means of in- 
formation authentic upon these subjects, 
that lam confident I am not deceived. If 
as a private person, I might give an opi- 
nion, I would endeavour to obtain your 
consent.to the following terms, as the 
basis ofanegociation. 1 havethe strongest 
reasons to know that this country will 
never get better terms of treaty. I have 
explained the reasons of my conviction 
to his Majesty's ministers, and have laid 
before them the following heads of nego- 
ciation, as the result of the best opinion 
and expectation, that in my opinion, the 
case presents: That America be declared 
independent: That Great Britain and 
America shall agree mutually not to enter 
into any treaty offensive to each other: 
That an open and free trade shall be 
established between Great Britain and 
America: That a mutual naturalization 
shall be established between Great Britain 
and America; That commissioners be ap- 
pointed on each part, to negociate a 
foederal alliance between Great Britain 
and North America. 

Sir George Savile seconded the motion. 
No person offering to answer, the Speaker 
was proceeding to put the question. Ge- 
neral Burgoyne applied to the Treasury- 
bench, to know whether the King’s ser- 
vants meant to agree to the motion? In 
which case he said he should give the 
House no trouble: that otherwise he 
thought himseif pledged to deliver his 
sentiments. The call was, ‘* Go on; and 

General Burgoyne proceeded as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not pursue the ar- 
gument of the hon. gentleman, upon the 
expediency of parliament being ready sit- 
ting to deliberate upon the first intelli- 
gence that may arrive from your commis- 
sioners ; that argument has already been 
too ably enforced to require a second: 
neither, Sir, after so long an indulgence 
as I received in a former debate, shall I 
again press upon the attention of the 
House the debt they owe to national jus- 
tice and policy, upon the subject of en- 
quiry: though the generals Howe and 
Carleton may be expected every day ; and 
it was upon their absence alone, that the 
greater part of the House seemed disposed 
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to postpone so important and necessary a 
duty. But, Sir, I shall rest solely upon a 
view of the present state of this country, 
gs universally compulsive upon the under- 
standing, in favour of the measure pro- 
posed. While an enemy is ideas upon 
the neighbouring coast, an peep is at 
this hour embarking, diffidence, despon- 
dency, and consternation, are evident 
among great part of the people. A more 
fatal symptom prevails among a greater 
part; a torpid indifference to our impend- 
ing fate. Men dare not, or will not, look 
into their desperate circumstances. God 
grant that general panic be not the result 
of all these demonstrations! for panic is 
incident, upon some occasions, to those 
who have been most distinguished for 
bravery me others. 

The salvation of the country depends 
upon the confidence of the people in some 

art of government. The ministry have 
it not; the whole nation see, or think they 
see, their insufficiency. I mean not to 
apply these words grossly or virulently ; 
there are among them many to whose per- 
sonal qualities and talents I bear respect, 
and to none more than the noble lord 
in the blue ribbon. But talents are re- 
lative to times; and it is no reproach to 
say, that men well qualified for negocia- 
tion, finance, or the smooth current of go- 
vernment, may be totally unfit for their 
stations, when the crisis requires instant 
resource, decisive counsel, animating ac- 
tion. That these are notoriously wanting, 
the best friends of the ministers shake their 
heads and confess. Is there a man of 
common sense and common spirit in the 
country, that does not stand confounded 
and aghast at the late supineness? that 
does not think the heralds ought to have 
accompanied your coach, Sir, when you 
carried up the Address of the Commons ; 
and that the declaration of war at St. 
James’s gate should have accompanied the 
answer from the throne? “ Be patient,” 
we are told; ‘‘ France may repent; Spain 
yet speaks us fair,”’—Sir, to be patient in 
our situation is to be abject: our pusilla- 
nimity gives tenfold increase to our na- 
tural weakness. Patience in private life, 
under affliction or disease, the strokes of 
fortune, or the hand of heaven, is a virtue 
of lovely hue; but political enduring— 
tamely to suffer provocation and injury,— 
the most wanton insult that ever was of- 
fered to a nation,—I mean the message of 
the French ambassador : 
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“ Tarn thy complexion there, 
Patience, thou yeung and rose-lipp'd cherubim, 
‘* And there look grim as hell.” —__—_—- 

It will be difficult to those who are mast 
conversant in history, and accurate in ob- 
servation, to point out examples, where, 
after an alarm, the spirits of men have re- 
vived by inaction. This nation is put into 
the state of a garrison, whose out-posts are 
abandoned, whose sallies are stopt, and 
who are to combat in the body of the place 
for their last stake. I do not say, that 
men have not fought desperately in such 
situations; but then they have been 
brought to extremity by a progression of 
conflicts, and have seen great examples to 
raise and stimulate their public passions. 
I know of no great exertions, where the 
governing counsels have shewn apprehen- 
sion and terror, and consequent confusion 
at the outset. The success of vigorous 
measures to restore an army after a panic, 
is almost invariable ; ancient history 
abounds with examples; in our own time, 
they are frequent. When general Ro- 
manzoft found the Russians impressed with 
apprehensions of the Turkish cavalry, his 
first measure was to lay aside the use of 
chevaux de frize, and to encamp without 
entrenchments. The revival of the gene- 
ral spirit of a state depends upon the same 
principles. We need not Jook abroad for 
examples; we have a more striking one at 
home than foreign annals can produce, in 
that immortal year, 1756, the commence- 
ment of the earl of Chatham’s administra- 
tion. The most glorious tribute we can 
pay to his memory, is to follow his exam- 
ple. Let ministers visit his remains, while 
yet above oe and catch wisdom, and 
vigour, and virtue from the view. Did he 
keep fleets at Spithead to prevent inva- 
sion? Did he fear to trust the internal de- 
fence of the nation to her own sons? No, 
Sir, your navy was employed in offensive 
operation in every quarter of the globe; 
and the nation, supported by a just confi- 
dence, were ten times stronger after the 
dismission of the Hanoverians and Hes- 
sians than before. Every ship became & 
fleet, every regiment felt itself an host. 

We have now a brave admiral riding at 
Spithead, who knows the way to prevent 
invasion by secking the enemy at a dis- 
tance. His share of glory in the defeat 
of Conflans is on the minds of his followers; 
you cannot gratify him or them more than 
to give them a second occasion, and by 
the same means, to save their country. 
The brother of that admiral, a member of - 
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this House, (general Keppel) bred aleo 
in the best schools of his profession, is se- 
cond in command on shore, and second 
to one who needs no other praise than that 
he was the favourite (lord Amherst) and 
the friend, and the confidential executor 
of the arduous plan of the great statesman 
I alluded to.—Let these men be assisted 
with national spirit, and England is not to 
be subdued, while a river or a hi!l remains; 
without such spirit, another ba’ le of Has- 
tings may make another Conq -st. 

Sir, I repeat that the best hope of ge- 
nerating and diffusing this genuine strength 
of the mind, to which arms and treasure 
are but inadequate substitutes, depends 
upon the presence of parliament, ‘ to 
provide (according to the words of the 
motion) for every important event at the 
_ earliest notice,””—Tostrengthen the crown, 
not by adulatory addresses, but by such 
occasional sanctions, as would give fresh 
and extra-energy to its power, pending 
the emergency that might require it: to 
support public credit, in union with the 
city of London, not only by common en- 
gagements of faith, but by acts of quick 
and encouraging efficacy towards indivi- 
duals, who might nobly risk their all in 
the cause: but above all, in full numbers 
and by general continuance, to exhibit 
themselves to the world a true represent- 
ative of a determined people attacked in 
their vitals;—to prove that they are not 
to be seduced from their duty by the al- 
lurements of pleasure or personal interest, 
but have fortitude to await the approach 
of the enemy, as the Gauls were awaited 
by the senators in Rome; and, if need 
were, to receive death in these seats, to 
give example and fire to their surviving 
countrymen. Sir, a parliament, thus in- 
spired, {the occasion, I believe in my con- 
science, would give the inspiration) would 
spread immediate and extensive venera- 
tion and influence.—Faction, in this great 
city, if faction there is, would be no more ; 
majorities and minorities here would be 
lost in unanimity for the public safety ;— 
the King’s name, thus supported, would 
be in truth a tower of strength ; and the 
daring attempts of the enemy would only 
tend to the present glory and future sta- 
bility of the state. | 

- Sir, these are my sincere sentiments ; 
and for this free delivery of them, I doubt 
not that I shall read in the morning papers of 
to-morrow that I have thrown myself into 
the arms of opposition. I am conscious I 
never did so true a service to the king and 
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to the country as I do in the part I now 
take ; and whatever may be the idle com- 
ments of the day, I trust that with the 
respectable part of the public, if the term 
‘ opposition’ is to imply blame, it will be 
applicable only to the rejection of this mo- 
tion. Ifthe king’s ministers take the lead, 
and exercise their persuasion for that pur- 
pose, I hold them to be opposers of nation- 
al spirit, opposers of public virtue, opposers 
of the most efficacious means to save their 
country. Sir, I scorn to take up this lan- 
guage upon 80 | obs & motive as personal 
resentment. overnment, whoever are 
the ministers to conduct it, shall have my 
voice when my conscience directs it. That 
I think myself @ persecuted man, I avow ; 
that 1am a marked victim to bear the sins 
that do not belong to me, I apprehend; 
but this is not the first time I have stood ° 
the frowns of power for parliamentary 
conduct ; and whatever further vengeance 
se be in store for me, I hope I shall 
endure it as becomes me. Iam aware that 
in far better times officers have been stript 
of their preferments for resisting the pos- 
sessors of that bench.—They cannot take 
from me an humble competence; the 
cannot deprive me of a qualification to sit 
here; they cannot strip me, I trust they 
cannot, of the confidence of my constt- 
tuents to seat me here; they cannot strip 
me—I am sure they cannot—of principle 
and spirit to do my duty here. I never 
was more excited by these motives, and I 
never can be more, than upon the present 
occasion to give my vote in support of the 
motion, 

Mr. Rigby ridiculed the extraordinary 
mode, os he called it, of reasoning adopted 
by the last speaker, that every man who 
opposed the present motion, or his parti- 
cular opinions, was an enemy to public 
virtue. He begged Icave to differ from 
the hon. gentleman, for he always under- 
stood that free debate and liberty of free 
judgment, was the very essence of that 
House. The only argument used by the 
hon. gentleman who made the motion, for 
preferring an adjournment to a prorogat 
tion was, that parliament might be sitting, 
and ready to assist with their counsels, 
when an account might be supposed to 
arrive from our American commissioners. 
If this was all the hon. gentleman meant to 
take by his motion, it was in fact already 
complied with ; there was a law in being, 
by which the crown was enabled to call the. 
parliament, in case of actual invasion or 
rebellion. It was acknowledged, and had 
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not yet been contradicted, that a rebellion. 
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was existing ; consequently, though terms 
of conciliation, or actual refusal on the 
part of America should be received ; and 
that in consequence of such intelligence, 
the convening of parliament should be- 
come requisite, his Majesty would have it 
in his power to call it together within the 
time stated, which, he believed, on all 
hands, would be confessed to be sufficiently 
early to provide almost against every pos- 
sible exigency. The adjournment was 
only matter of form. The Speaker, it was 


true, and the officers of.the House, would | 
; speaker, as destitute of spirit. 
proved of all examination into private cha- 


be obliged to atterd at certain stated pe- 
riods ; but he was certain it would be only 
to meet, in order to adjourn; for he would 
not be able to procure a regular atten- 
dance, or indeed any attendance.—He 
then proceeded to personulities against the 
hon. gentleman who spoke last. He said 
he was a prisoner, and had no right as such 
to speak, much less to vote in that House. 
He expressed a wish to be tried. The 
hon. gentleman knew, when he desired a 
trial, that he could not be tried; he was 
upon parole ;. he was, as a prisoner under 
that parole, not at liberty to do any one 
act in his personal capacity. Suppose, for 
instance, the hon. gentleman should be 
tried and found guilty, who could punish 
him? No one certainly. A prisoner is 
always bound to his first engagement, and 
amenable to the stipulations of those who 
have prescribed the terms. To talk, there- 
fore, of trial, without the power to punish, 
was a farce; the power totry, implied the 
power to punish; or such a power meant 
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When that event took place, if the ho- 
nourable gentleman should be honourably 
acquitted, then it might become a proper 
subject of parliamentary enquiry. Till, 
therefore, the arrival of all the parties 
concerned, and the discharge of the hon. 
gentleman from his present engagement, 
should take place, and in consequence of 
that he should be acquitted, the measures 
which were committed to his charge could 
never become a matter of state, or be agi- 
tated in that House. 

Mr. T. Townshend condemned the mode 
of proceeding recommended by the last 
He disap- 


racters. He was severe on what he called 
the illiberality of the hon. gentleman to 
the unfortunate general, who was labour- 
ing for the dearest thing a soldier can pos- 
sess, his reputation. 

Mr. Solicitor General Wedderburn said, 
the motion was unnecessary, as, by law, 
during the American rebellion, the King 
could call the parliament in 14 days, not- 
withstanding a prorogation; which creates 
@ new Session, in which even recent Acts 
may be repealed. He then took occasion 
to propourd doubts relative to general 
Burgoyne’s capacity to vote in parlia- 
ment; and he argued them, at length, 
with visible preparation and much learn- 
ing. He referred, very particularly, to 
the story of Regulus; and, to make the 
cases parallel, stated the general as a com- 
mon prisoner of war (the Convention of 
Saratoga being now broken); that, con- 
sequently, he was not suz juris, but the 


nothing.— Take the matter in another point | present property of another power. He 
of view: the affair of Saratoga had been ; insisted, with still less expression of doubt, 
already enquired into and decided upon, | that the general, under his present obli- 
He denied both those assertions. What- ‘ gations, was incapacitated trom exercising 
ever steps had been already tuken. in the | any civil office, and incapable of bearing 
business, implied neither condemnation arms in this country. 


nor acquittal. He wished to be under- 
stood, that there was a fault somewhere; 
and he would never allow, though there 
was a majority of nearly four to one, 144 
to 44, that what the House determined on 


‘that occasion, was either an acquittal or 


condemnation of those who planned, or 
those who executed; he was satisfied it 
was not. A British army was Jost, the 
blame must rest somewhere; the present 
was not a proper time to enquire, because 
all the parties could not be present, and 
because at no time was that House com- 


General Lurgoyne, in reply, stated the 
mistake upon which. the learned gentle- 
man’s argument- was in a great measure 
founded, namely, that the Convention was 
broken, and that the general was under 
the usual restrictions of a prisoner of war. 
The Convention was deciared by the Con- 
gress not intended to be broken, on their 
part, though the execution of it was sus- 


; pended. ‘The general, therefore insisted, 
; that he was under no other obligation, 


than that specified in the Convention, 
‘ not to serve in America;’? and that of 


petent to such an enquiry. It must be | his parole, ‘to return at the demand of 


sent toa aes tribunal, where the hon. 
gentleman would be tried by his peers. 


the Congress, and duc notice given :”’ that 
in this country he was free to exercise his 
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rights as a citizen and a soldier; that, 
a tee the enemy land, though the present 
isfavour, might preclude him from the 
command which his rank, and some exe, 
perience, might entitle him to, he trusted 
the King would not refuse his request to 
take a musket in defence of his country. 
He proceeded to argue, that even upon 
the supposition that the learned gentle- 
man's position had been true in its full 
extent, and that he had been, directly, a 
prisoner of war under parole, he should 
not have been incapacitated from acting 
in parliament; and in answer to the pre- 
cedents brought from remote ages, he pro- 
duced one of a present member (lord 
F. Cavendish), who, when a prisoner in 
France, after the action of St. Cas, and 
upon his parole in England, sat and voted 
in parliament. That noble Jord, upon 
quitting France, had asked, whether any 
restraint in that respect was meant? as 
he should certainly vote for every measure 
that could distress the enemy. He was 
- told, that they should as soon think of re- 
straining him from getting a child, lest, 
when it came to maturity, it should do 
them mischief.i—The general proceeded 
to observe, that the cases, in point of ex- 
planation, were precisely the same; for 
that before he left the army, it had been 
intimated to him, that there were persons 
in Boston, who doubted whether he should 
not be restrained by parole from taking 
any part in parliament, at least, when 
America was concerned; that he came to 
an explanation with those entrusted with 
the sentiments and powers of the Con- 
gress; and declared, that if such restraint 
‘ was intended, he would remain and die in 
that country, rather than return home. 
The idea was abolished ; nay, more, it was 
expressed, that the friends of the Congress 
conceived rather advantage than injury 
trom the general's presence in parliament; 
that they wished for peace upon proper 
terms; that they were persuaded, the ge- 
neral, as a man of humanity, wished the 
same; that they believed he had honour 
to speak truth, and that truth would con- 
duce to that desirable end. 
' Sir H. Hoghton thought the business 
should be suspended until the difficulty 
respecting the general should be settled. 
The Speaker said, it was not a matter 
of doubt. The learned gentleman had 
argued upon a supposition, that the hon. 
general had not received so extensive a 
ermission as he standing in his place had 
affirmed he possessed. As this assertion 
[ VOL. XIX, ] 
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could not be disputed, there could not be 


a doubt of the hon. gencral’s right to his . 


seat. ; 
After this explanation, the Solicitor 


General acknowledged that no doubts . 


remained as to the general’s rights; and 
the House were unanimous in the same 
Opinion. 

Mr. Fox confessed he saw the greatest 
reason in the world for adopting the mea- 
sure of the address, and not one against it. 
Remembering how fatal the last long re- 
cess had been, he could not conceive how 
any man, in the least interested in the wel- 
fare of his country, could think of trusting 
again to the management of the ministry. 
At the very instant, when the Llouse were 
about to think of a conciliatory plan, it 
was adjourned for more than six wecks 
[the Christmas recess] and in that fatal 
time, what was the conduct of the ministry? 
Though they knew that they were about 
to yield up every thing they had bctore 
denied, and by the intimation of which, in 
due time, they might have prevented the 
effects that had ensued, yet they never 
made the least intimation, but gave time 
for France to conclude a treaty, by which 
every hope of bringing America back to 
dependency was lost tor ever. ‘They filled 
up that space:in levying armics, without 
the knowledge or controul of parliament, 
and for that reason truly we were to trust 
them again, as fully and implicitly as we 
should do a majority of parliament. 
Ready on all occasions as that majority 
was to obey the will of the minister—in- 
attentive and negligent as some, and de- 
pendent as most of them were, yet still 
he preferred their votes and measures 
to those of the administration. An hon. 
gentleman had said, that they were carry- 
ing on war at this very time, to the best of 
their understandings, against [’rance and 
Spain. Looking back to their conduct, 
he found equal reason for being displeased 
with their understandings here too. What 
stroke had they struck? or what active 
enterprize had they executed? They had 
moved an address to the throne, and they 
had recalled their ambassador: this was 
the extent of what their understandings 
had produced. In more than two months 
they had been able to exccute these mighty 
objects, and their understandings assuredly 
deserved credit for the happiness of the 
contrivance, as well as for the accomplish- 
ment of these two things. It was said, 
by a learned gentleman, that his Majesty 
had it in his power to convene parliament 
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in 14 days; but so he had after an ad- 
journment; and it was better to trust to 
adjournment, in this case, which would 
certainly convene us, than toa prorogation, 
which might not do so. ‘“ Aye, but,”’ said 
the learned gentleman, ‘“ by a prorogation 
we shall have a new session, and then we 
may repeal the Acts of the present.” 
Then, said Mr. Fox, it may be fairly con- 
cluded, that we are to repeal the Acts of 
the present session. That learned gen- 
tleman is the key to the cabinet ; he knows 
the secrets of state, and he says we must, 
in the next session, probably repeal every 
thing we have done in the present; he 
knows that the propositions of peace will 
not be accepted; he is not sanguine 
enough, to flatter himself that they will; 
he knows that the plan is inadequate ; 
the concessions, however humiliating, not 
sufficient ; we have brought ourselves so 
low, that kneeling before them, with con- 
cession in our hands, cannot procure us 
the peace we pant for, and we must repeal 
them before we succeed. I agree with 
the learned gentleman, that the plan we 
have proposed is inadequate ; but if inthe 
present session we cannot repeal, we may 
vary; and as we do not mean to restrain 
the Americans in any degree, the variation 
that may be necessary will be in our power. 
The situation of his hon. friend was an in- 
centive towards continuing the session, of 
the most powerful nature. The hon. ge- 
neral was unfortunate—singularly unfor- 
tunate; and it was the business of the 
House, to enquire into the causes of his 
misfortune, and charge them on the true 
author, whoever he might be. It was to 
his hon. friend a matter of consolation, 
though he knew him too well to suspect 
that he preferred private consolation to the 
good of his country; yet, he said, it might 
console him to think, that he was not the 
only unfortunate man who had served the 
present administration. It was the for- 
tune of every man who had served them to 
be unfortunate. Every officer in America 
was an Instance of the fact. General Gage 
had not reaped any laurels in their service, 
nor had Admiral Graves any reason to re- 
joice at his success. Sir William Howe 
had not escaped the misfortunes that had 
overtaken their servants; though crowned 
with repeated conquests, he had lost by 
his success. Lord Howe’s character could 
not be much hurt by their insinuations, 
rancorous as they had been; but he had 
gained no additional honour from his ex- 
vluits in their service. The manner in 
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which the other gallant officer, sir Gur 
Carleton, had been treated, needed no 
comment ; it was upon record, and would 
stand an example in future, for the in- 
struction of all those who might le 
hazardous enough to attempt to serve their 
country under the auspices of men who 


were obliged to cover their ignorance ai 


inability, and screen themselves from ig- 
nominy and contempt, by throwing biame 
upon the men who were unwise enough to 
act as they were instructed. The concen: 
ment of intelligence delivered to then, 
under any form, wascriminal to the highes 
degree, when the character of a soldier de. 
pended upon the disclosure. He knee 
not how to speak of their conduct and pre 
serve his ey we He wondered how the 
people could hear of it and withhold ther 
resentment. He could not avoid adver- 
ing to a circumstance, which he confessed 
was new tohim. It was a subject of praise 
toa noble lord, whose ingenuity he seldom 
had cause to applaud ; just, however, to 
merit in every instance, he could not be 
blind to itin this; where invention was so 
rare, it was politic to cherish the first ap: 
pearance of it. A timely attention might 
promote its growth, as good husbandry, 
and careful cultivation, made even a barren 
soil fruitful. The noble lord in the blue 
ribbon had most ingeniously created 
a new species of oratory, and that of s0 
divine and specific a nature, that it would 
serve every occasion, and refute every ar- 
gument. When we attempt, said Mr. Fox, 
to charge to that noble lord’s negligence 
or inability, the Joss of America, and 
thereby the destruction of national grar- 
deur, national interest, and national credit, 
he replies, in his newly-invented language, 
‘Well, you may say this, and say that: 
but I do say again and again, I did not 
Jose America.”” This reply is irrefutazle. 
What can be urged against it? We must 
alter our accusation, and, instead of thrvs- 
ing it on the noble lord, condemn gene: 
Washington, as the only cause of our has- 
ing lost America. His supericr abuits 
had frustrated every effort; we di 

that men could do, but he, like the arm of 
Heaven, overthrew our strength, and made 
us yield to his superiority. Arguing 2 
like manner, we ought to say, it was 0% 
owing to the head or the heart of kirg 
James, that he lost the crown of (irest 
Britain, but the wickedness of the tines 
He did all that man could do, but his ene 
mies were the more powerful, and he 44 
forced to submit. In the sane manner, 9 
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te the fleet that sailed six weeks ago from 
a the port of Toulon, had attacked and taken 

the most valuable territory of the empire, 
, destroyed our fleet, and made captive the 
, atmy in America, we must not condemn 
the ministry as the cause of our misfor- 
tunes ; they could not avoid it; they did 
all that men could do, but the winds of 
Heaven were against them, and the winds 
of Heaven were alone the destroyers we 
ought tocondemn. It has been repeatedly 
* urged by the noble lord, that it is not pos- 
‘* sible for administration to defend all our 
extended empire from the encroachments 
of the encmy. True: but is there any 
one part of the empire at this moment 
defended, except Portsmouth? Have the 
ministry put their own defensive plan 
in execution? Ridiculous and inadequate 
in our situation as a defensive p!an is, have 
they even begun upon that? Nature has 
assisted them most materially in this task. 
The Gut of Gibraltar is a kind of general 
protection for our Mediterranean domi- 
nions; a fleet stationed there, prevents 
those of our enemies from sailing—and 
yet, so blind and indifferent have minis- 
ters been, that no fleet is stationed there 
for that purpose. We cannot, as the 
noble lord says, number ships with France 
and Spain. ‘This superiority is multiplied 
by our acquiescence. Itis not the greater 
number of ships that a state actually pos- 
sesses, but the number employcd in action 
that constitutes superiority. If France 
has twelve line of battle ships at sea, while 
we have forty-two in port, she is superior. 
Instead of defending, let us attack. One 
great stroke of policy must now be at- 
ape as one great, sudden, inexpected 
Stroke can alone, in our present situation, 
save us. Such a one as that which deter- 
mined the fate of the last war, and such a 
one as mighit now be effected. Need I say 
that the capture of the Spanish flota would 
be an issue to the conflict. To effect such 
an object, the hands of government must 
be strengthened, great, prodigious sup- 
plies must be granted, the nerves of war 
must be strained to their extent, and, for 
that'purpose, this House must and ought 
to Continue to sit. Money will be wanted 
in the course of the summer, and it will 
be necessary for the House of Commons 
to find it somewhere. Deplorable as our 
situation is, it is nevertheless not desperate, 
for Great Britain cannot despair, provided 
her ministers are as able to plan as she is 
to execute. 

Lord North answered particularly to 
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almost every argument of the opposite 
party. General Burgoyne had not reason 
to say he was a persecuted man. ‘That 
assertion he could not sit and hear, with- 
out, at the same time, feeling the injustice 
of it. It had been the care of administra- 
tion to cherish his merit; they saw it in its 
growth, and reward kept pace with its 
progress. Ifto be raised above his elder 
officers in the service, was persecution, he 
did not wonder, considering how much he 
had been persecuted, that he wished for 
more. Fle did not at all interfere with his 
political opinions. He might throw him- 
self into the arms of opposition, without 
thereby recommending himself a bit the 
more. He did not look for merit to any 
particular part of the Ifouse: general Bur- 
goyne had a superior claim to most others, 
wherever he sat. He begged the hon. 
gentleman who spoke before him, not to 
level his satire at the majorities of the 
Houses of Parliament. They were re- 
spectable, unbiassed, and confident in their 
conduct; he paid the utmost deterence to 
them, but, in the present case, he truly 
thought that parliament might trust as 
safely to the ministry. It was their in- 
terest to convene them, in case of advice 
from the commissioners: in case of inva- 
sion; in case of emergencies that might 
require further supplies. It was their in- 
terest, and parliament might trust them at 
least so far with as much confidence as 
they would majorities. The hon. gentle- 
man had said, we were not yet in a des- 
pete situation; the assertion did him 

onour. It was a proof of his superior 
understanding: it was true. The hon. 
gentleman had echoed an assertion he had 
often used: ‘* That he had not been the 
cause of losing America.” He confessed 
he had frequently said so, and he was 
ready to submit his conduct to_parlia- 


America. 


gentleman had said, a new language, and 
it might be used for the purpose of pre- 
venting harsh censures. as it so much 
owing to his inability, negligence, or de- 
sign, as to the inflammatory conduct of 
some men, that we had lost America? He 
had never touched on that point, and he 
wished to be silent on it. e had, ona 
former day, given his opinion on the pro- 

riety of intercepting the Spanish flota. 

t would not be honourable, and therefore 
it would not be politic. He agreed with 
the hon. gentleman that great ‘supplies 
must be granted, and the utmost efforts 
made, even this summer. He hoped they 
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mentary enquiry. It might be, as the hon. ° 
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would be made, and he expected they 
would be successful. 

Mr. Burke could not, he said, hear the 
most distant comparison made _ between 
the majorities of parliament and the mi- 
nistry, without feeling resentment at the 
pretended equality. Blind, biassed, and 
manacled, as the majorities had of late 
been, still the dignity of the House and 
the recollection of what majorities were 
formerly, induced him to reprehend so un- 
equal a comparison. Majorities had been 
composed, even in this session, of the inde- 
pendent part of the House. The opinion 
of the minority, by continuing the same 
for years togcther, brought them, by the 
transition of the contrary opinion, into the 
largest majority that ever the present ad- 
ministration were blest with. Minorities 
have become majorities, by the absurdity, 
in the first instance, and inflexibility, in 
the second, of the ministry. He could 
not avoid reverting to the dream of the 
Jearned gentleman, nor enough wonder, 
reflecting on his amazing sagacity, that 
he should have been reduced to the ne- 
cessity of quoting examples from the re- 
cords of barbarity. The conduct of war, 
in the days of Rome, is, indeed, a very 
proper line for ours! It would have been 
the misfortune of that learned gentleman, 
if he had been made a prisoner in those 
days, to have been sct up to public sale, 


with his doubts, and his ribbons abaut his: 


neck, and sold foraslave. He was happy 
that the learned gentleman’s dream was so 
soon, and so easily read, and that, like all 
dreams, it had been born in the weakness 
of the brain, and had endcd in nothing. 
He begged leave in answer to an expres- 
sion, that had fallen from an hon. gentle- 
man, and which had been answered by the 
noble lord, to say something in favour of 
opposition. Itwas not his wish that any 
hon. gentleman should join with opposi- 
tion, before he had well considered the 
principles he himself entertained, and the 
conduct of the party he was about to join. 
To young members he invariably said, that 
he would rather wish them to join admi- 
nistration, than to adhere to opposition, 
before their minds were made up. It was 
Bo much more shameful to change from 
Opposition to administration, than from the 
latter to the former, that he begged them 
to be cautious and considerate in their 
choice. If the hon, gentleman did mean 
to join with the part of the House to 
which he adhered, he would only say, that 
he would join with a set of men, as wise, 
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as disinterested, and as worthy as ever ex- 
isted, engaged in the greatest and the best 
of causes. He begged to say to the noble 
lord, who denied himself to be the cause 
of our disasters in America, that ff he 
would not confess that he had, through 
wilful blindness, lost that continent, he 
must be forced to acknowledge that he 
had been the dupe of interested indivi- 
duals: that he had been misinformed, mis- 
advised, and had misconducted the whole 
affair. The noble lord had not intended, 
perhaps, to lose, but he certainly had lost 
America, 

Mr. Turner informed the House, that 
there were vessels in the Bay of Dunkirk, 
ready, to sail, at an hour’s warning, fit to 
carry 30,000 men. Marshal Broglio was 
on the coast,50,000 men were in readiness, 
and an” invasion was undoubtedly the de- 
sign. Was it not therefore a considera- 
tion of the most matcrial weight, for the 
House to provide against that danger, by 
sitting and deliberating, from day to day? 

The House divided : 


Tellers. 
Views ie Fox -» - = I 53 


Mr. Turner - - - 
Sir William Gordon - - 
. 1035 


ORS Mr. Robinson - - 
So it passed in the negative. 
Proceedings in the Cummons on the 

Death of the Earl of Chatham.) May 11. 
Colonel Barré informed the House, that 
the earl of Chatham had died that morn- 
ing, at his seat at Hayes, in Kent; and 
moved, “ That an humble Address be 
presented to Ins Majesty, that his Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to give direc- 
tions, that the remains of William Pitt, 
earl of Chatham, be interred at the publie 
charge.” 

Mr. 2. ZDownshend seconded the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Richy, after expressing his great re- 
spect for the departed statesman’s unri- 
valled talents, and his regret that his 
country should be deprived of them at a 
time when they were so much wanted by 
her, declared, that no man in the House 
revered lim living more than he did, 
thouch he sometimes differed from him in 
politics ; but the noble earl’s virtues bad 
made an indelible impression on his mind, 
and the very last words he ever spoke in 
parliament, particularly commanded his 
gratitude and adniiration. He, therefore, 
certainly would vote for the motion, if the 
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hon. member should think proper to per- { his zeal for his country’s service: in this 
sist in it; but he begged Icave to say, | last object was every other consideration 
that he thought a monument to his me- | sacrificed; and while he had any thing to 
mory wouli be a more eligible, as well as | do for the state, he was insensible to every 
a more lasting testimony of the public gra- | desire to aggrandize himself: public and 
titude than the defraying of his funeral | personal interests were ideas he had never 
honours. connected; the latter were always swal- 
Mr. T. Townshend would have spoken | lowed up in the former: the effects of this 
in reply to Mr. Rigby, but sorrow choked | generous spirit now laid heavy on his fa- 
his utterance, and he found himself obliged | mily: and he flattered himsclf that the 
to sit down; recovering himself, however, | Flouse would take their case into conside- 
in a few minutes, he delivered a short but | ration, nor suffer the descendants of that 
most feeling eculogium on the merits of | great man, to whom this country owed its 
the deceased peer, and concluded by ex- | greatest glory, to be exposed to want. 
pressing his affliction, that he should be | = Lord North heartily coincided with the 
snatched from us at a time when his coun- | noble lord: he was conscious that the late 
try was in so much want of his abilities. lord Chatham had deserved so well of the 
Mr. Dununtuve@ said, he could not sup- | state,'that his descendants had certainly a 
pose there could be two opinions in the ’ just claim to the gencrosity of the House, 
House on such a motion, in point of prin- ; and the gratitude ot the nation: he assured 
cipic, though there might be some diffe- | the noble lord, that he would with plea- 
rence of sentiment upon the modes of ex- ; sure support any motion that might he 
pressing our sensations; for his part, he | made in favour of the late earl’s family. 
thought the two propositions were in no Mr. 1. Townshend then rose for that 
degree opposite, and, therefore, should ; purpose: he launched into a pancgyric on 
move, that the following words be added: ' the renowned statesman whom the nation 
«And that a Monument be erected, in | had just lost, and drew a just picture of 
the collegiate church of St. Peter’s West- | his great qualities and virtues. After 
minster, to the memory of that excellent | summing up his virtues, and shewing that 
statesman, with an inscription expressive | however beneficial they had been to: the: 
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of the public sense of so great and irrepa- | state, his family had not reaped that ad- 
rable a loss; and to assure his Majesty, that | vantage from them which they might have 
this House will make good the expences | received, had he been less disinterested, . 
attending the same.”? he moved, * That an humble Address be 

Lord North, who had gone home, then | presented to his Majesty, to return his 
entering in great haste, declared his hap- | Majesty the thanks of this House, for his 
piness in arriving time enough to give his | most gracious Answer to their Address of 
vote for the motion, which he hoped would | Monday last ; and to beseech his Majesty, 
be carried unanimously, and he Jamented, | that he will be graciously pleased to bestow 
that he had not breath enough, from the | some signal and lasting mark of his royal 
hurry in which he came, to express him- | favour on the family of the late William 
self with the degree of respect, which he | Pitt, earl of Chatham; and to assure his 
wished to shew on so great an occasion. Majesty, that, whatever he, from his 

The motion as amended was agreed to | princely goodness, shall think proper to be 
Rem. COR. granted, this House, animated by the gra- 
titude which they, in common with the 
rest of his Majesty’s subjects, feel towards 
the memory of that upright and disinte- 
rested minister, and ambitious of giving a 
testimony of their approbation to that 
public virtue and spirited conduct which 
directed the councils of this country in the 
last glorious and successful war, will, with 
the greatest cheerfulness, make good to 
his Majesty.” 

Lord Nugent warmly seconded the mo. 
tion: his lordship was not more sparing of 
his encomiums on the late earl, than Mr. 
Townshend had been; and to give a strik- 
ing proof that, like St. John in Pope’s 


May 13. Lord North -informed the 
House, that his Majesty had been waited 
on with the said Address, and had com- 
manded him to acquaint the House, that 
he would give directions as desired there- 
in, | . 
Lord John Cavendish then called the 
attention of the House to a matter in 
which he hoped to find their gratitude ma- 
nifest itself in a generous manner, The 
great statesman, whose loss this country 
would long have reason to regret, the im- 
mortal Chatham, had not signalized him- 
belf less by his disintcrestedness than by 
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Essay on Man, his last wish was for his 
country’s good, he instanced his last words 
to his son, lord Pitt, when that young no- 
bleman, previous to his departure for Gi- 
braltar, was taking leave of his dying fa- 
ther, “« Go, my son,” said the venerable 
patriot, “ go whither your country calls 
you; let her engross al! your attention, 
spare not a moment, which is due to her 
service, in weeping over an old man who 
soon will be no more.”’ 

Mr. Fox and Mr. Byng both paid their 
tribute to the memory of the man, who, 
they said, had raised his country’s glory to 
an unrivalled pitch. 

Col. Barré assigned his reason for not 
being beforehand with Mr. Townshend, 
and making the present motion together 
with his motion for a public funeral: he 
said that the task had been assigned to 
him, because in his professional capacity 
he had acted in an expedition which the 
noble earl had planned. He knew that 
glory was his grand object ; and that if it 
was possible for his illustrious shade to look 
down upon earth and see what was passing 
here below, he would be better pleased at 
the tribute which his country was about to 
pay his memory at his funeral, than at any 
provision which might be made for his 
children. Avarice had never been a part 
of his character; if it had, the motion 
.would have been unnecessary: he had had 
it in his power to gratify to the utmost ex- 
tent, both ambition and avarice; but he 
was superior to such considerations; and 
all selfish thoughts were buried in the pur- 
suit of his country’s glory, which was in- 
timately connected with his own. He 
' was possessed of the happy talent of trans- 
fusing his own zeal into the souls of all 
those who were to have a share in carry- 
ing his projects into execution ; and it was 
a matter well known to many officers then 
in the House, that no man ever went into 
_ the earl’s closet, who did not feel himself, 
if possible, braver at his return than when 
he went in. He begged to say a few 
words relative to the pension which the 
King had been pleased to bestow on the 
earl. It was rated at 3,000/. a year; but 
he believed it to be only nominally so 
much, as he had reason to think that not 
more than 2,200/. were annually received. 
He stated the debts which affected the 
estate of the earl to be very considerable ; 
and the income of the young lord to be 
consequently small. He drew a comparison 
between the rewards bestowed on the duke 
of Marlborough, and those given to the 
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earl of Chatham. The former, after his 
first campaign, was honoured by his royal 
mistress with the ducal coronet, and had 
5,000!. a year, clear money, settled on 
him, payable out of the Post-office. When 
in 1706 he had gained the famous battle 
of Blenheim, the manors of Woodstock 
and Wotton were granted to him, and a 
palace was built for him at the queen’s ex- 
pence. When he lost his only son the 
marquis of Blandford, the queen caused an 
act of parliament to pass to settle the fa- 
mily titles on his heirs female and their 
heirs, in order to secure to his posterity 
the 5,000/. a year payable to the title, 
which the Marlborough family enjoy to 
this day. These were the princely re- 
wards which that great officer had received 
for his signal services in the field; whilst a 
paltry nominal 3,000/. a year was the only 
substantial one which lord Chatham had 
received; and yet, who would say that 
England was less indebted to Chatham 
than to Marlborough? Upon the whole, 
he felt himself carried by every considera- 
tion which could weigh with a just, grate- 
ful, and generous mind, not only to second 
the motion, but to wish most ardently, 
that the debts affecting the estate might be 
discharged by the nation. 
The motion was carried nem. con. 


May 20. Lord North presented the fol- 

lowing Message from his Majesty : 
‘ GeorGE fl. 

‘His Majesty having taken into his 
consideration the Address of this House, 
that he will be graciously pleased to be- 
stow some signal and lasting mark of his 
royal favour on the family of the late Wil- 
liam Pitt, earl of Chatham ; and being de- 
sirous to comply as speedily as possible 
with the request of his faithful Commons; 
has given directions for the granting to the 
present earl of Chatham, and to the heirs 
of the body of thelate William Pitt to whom 
the earldom of Chatham shall descend, an 
annuity of 4,000/. per annum, out of the 
Civl List revenue: but his Majesty, not 
having it in his power to extend the effect 
of the said grant beyond the term of his 
own life, recommends it to the House, to 
consider of a proper method of extending, 
securing, and annexing, the same to 
earldom of Chatham, in such manner 8 
shall be thought most effectual for the 
benefit of the family of the said William 
Pitt, earl of Chatham.”’ 


May 21. The House being in a Com- 
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mittee on the King’s Message, Mr. T. 
Townshend moved, ‘** That the annual 
sum of 4,000/. be granted to his Majesty, 
out of the Aggregate Fund, to commence 
from the 5th of July 1778, and be settled in 
the most beneficial manner upon the present 
earl of Chatham, and the heirs of the mee 
of the late William Pitt to whom the earl- 
dom of Chatham shall descend.’”? The 
Resolution was agreed to, without opposi- 
tion: and.a Bill was ordered to be brought 
in thereon; which passed the Commons 
without debate. 


The following Petition was presented 
by one of the Sheriffs of London : 


“« To the Honourable the House of Com- 
mons, in Parliament assembled. 


«The humble Petition of the City of 
London, in Common-council as- 
sembled. 


« Sheweth, That your petitioners humbly 
beg leave to return their grateful thanks 
to this honourable House for the. noble 
and generous testimony which it has borne 
to the services and merits of the late W. 
Pitt, earl of Chatham. 

«© And your petitioners, with all humi- 
lity, desire that their zeal may not seem 
unpleasing to this honourable House, cr 
be interpreted. as a wish in your petitioners 
to vary from the general sense of their 
country, as expressed in the late votes of 
this honourable House, by their request- 
ing that the remains of the earl of Chatham 
be deposited in the cathedral church of 
St. Paul, in the city of London. 

‘¢ Your petitioners farther represent to 
this honourable House, that they entirely 
feel the delicacy of their situation, in con- 
sequence of the several measures taken 
by this honourable House, but hope that 
a favourable interpretation will be put 
upon any particular marks of gratitude 
and veneration which the first commercial 
city in the empire is earnest to express 
towards the statesman, whose vigour and 
counsels had so much contributed to the 
protection and extension of its commerce. 
By order of the court, Rix.” 


Mr. Dunning expressed his approbation 
of the stile and purport of the Petition. 


He said the cathedral of the metropolis 


was a very proper place for depositing the 
remains of a man who had raised the 
commerce of the city to an envied pitch 
of greatness, by disabling those powers 
who wished to crush it. If the prayer of 
the citizens should be granted, he would, 
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either this session or the next, move that 
the monument voted to be erected, should 
be raised in St. Paul’s. 

Mr. Rigby said, he was not in a humour 
to pay such a compliment to the corpora- 
tion of London, as to separate the body 
from the monument, which according to 
the vote of the House, was to be erected 
in Westminster Abbey. He would boldly 
speak his sentiments of the corporation, 
notwithstanding the looks of gentlemen 
near him, who seemed displeased with his 
opinion. The common council had made 
free with both Houses of Parliament; and 
he thought he had as good a right to make 
free with them. His respect for the cor- 
poration of London had ceased; when it 
ceased to be governed by the most opulent 
and respectable characters in it: the com- 
mon council he understood intended .to 
assist at the funeral; he was not inclined 
to indulge them in their wish to parade ; 
it was contrary to the sense of both Houses 
of Parliament; in one of which the mo- 
tion for attendance had been withdrawn ; 
and in the other rejected. When the mo- 
tion for a funeral was made at a late hour, 
and in a thin House when gentlemen were 
rather unaware of it, he expressed his dis- 
approbation of it as an empty honour ; 
and suggested the idea of a monument as 
a lasting homage to the memory of lord 
Chatham ; and as the body of his lordship 
had already been brought into the neigh- 
bourhood of the Abbey, and the monument 
was to be raised there, he thought it most 
proper that the remains and monument 
should be in the same place. 

Mr. Dunning replied, that he saw no 
impropriety in depositing the corpse in 
one church, and raising a monument in ° 
another. If the family of the late lord 
had thought proper to bury him at Hayes, 
or Burton Pynsent, he did not imagine 
that the right hon. member would have 
had any objection to erecting the monu- 
ment in Westminster-abbey. 

Mr. 7’. Zurunrshend said that the peti- 
tion was the most polite, the most respect- 
ful, and perhaps the best written that had 
ever been laid before that House. He 
knew from the very lords who had com- 
posed the majority who voted against the 
motion for. the attendance of the upper 
House at the funeral, that they did at the — 
time wish for nothing more than an unani- 
mous assent to the motion; they had told 
him that such was really their wish; and 
that they had opposed it merely from a 
regard for the memory of the deceased 
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lord, that might receive an injury in the 
aa opinion, if after an order of the 

ouse a tew peers only should attend as a 
House, which must have been the case at 
this season of the year, when the major 
- part of them would be in the country. 

Col. Barré said the House had not been 
taken unawares when the motion was made 
for lord Chatham’s interment at the public 
expence : the melancholy event which had 
brought on that motion was previously 
known by the House. ‘The funeral pomp 
which the right hon. gentleman affected 
to call an empty vain parade, would be 
productive of a salutary effect, as it would 
shew the enemics ef this country that the 
National spirit, in some measure created 
and always cherished by lord Chatham, 
was not extinct, but might still make the 
country victorious over all her foes. The 
astonishing disinterestedness of the man 
required every mark of grateful remem- 
brance which a generous people could be- 
stow; though he had passed through the 
highest employments of the empire, though 
he had enjoyed the most lucrative places 
of the nation, though he had been in pos. 
session of the secrets of the state, still he 
had had virtue enough to prefer the public 
good to his own personal interest, and de- 
livered up the posts he had filled with 
clean hands, and retired to the embraces 
of a pinching, but to him a glorious po- 
verty. When the right hon. gentleman 
‘should have resigned all his places, after 
displaying as much disinterestedness while 
he posscssed them as the noble earl, whose 
virtues were then the theme of panegyric, 
he himself would move for similar honours 
to be paid to his memory. At this cri- 
tical situation of affairs, it was to the last 
degree impolitic to hold forth any lan- 
guage to the public which might tend to 

estroy that unanimity which was at this 
juncture the only stay, the only hope, of 
our political salvation. To say that the 

oor, the low, the contemptible, were at 
the head of affairs, could not but give dis- 
gust to those respectable characters, in 
whose hands the government of the city 
now is, 

Mr. Rivby said, at the same time that 
he did not wish that sentiments which 
were none of his should go out under his 
name into the world, declared himself un- 
daunted, though such a formidable phalanx 
was drawn up against him: he denicd that 


he had insinuated, that the government of 


the city was in the hands of the low, the 
poor, and the contemptible: he was not 
* 
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afraid to repeat what he had said; it was, 
that the government of the corporation 
was in the hands of improper persons; 
that is to say, in the hands of country 
gentlemen, when it should be in those of 
traders: the aldermen were now not 
traders but politicians: he had in his eye 
a very worthy gentleman, of very great 
landed property in the country, who from 
that very circumstance he pronounced to 
be unfit for the office of an alderman, 
though in every other respect an amiable 
character: numbers of others he could 
point out in the same predicament, who, 
however respectable by their birth, con- 
nections and fortune, were not, in his opi- 
nion, the less disqualified for a magistracy 
in the city. When he had expressed his 
disapprobation of a public funeral for lord 
Chatham, he was far from having the least 
disrespect for his memory: he would allow 
with every gentleman, that he had the 
cleanest of hands, the clearest of heads, 
the most upright of intentions, and the 
most honest of hearts; but he was still of 
opinion that a monument would bea more 
lasting honour than a funeral; and that 
the liberal manner in which the House had 
that day provided for his descendants, 
would be a more distinguished mark of 
national regard than the most pompous 
funeral rites could possibly be. As to the 
seeming charge brought against himself 
by the great encomiums nationally paid to 
the memory of lord Chatham for having 
retired with clean hands, he was un- 
conscious of having deserved the insinua- 
tion: the possession of the secrets of state 
alluded, he supposed, to Change-alley ; he 
was not afraid to say, that he bid defiance 
to any man who could bring a charge 
against him of having had any dealings in 
the Allev; or having purchased a single 
fuinea’s worth in the stocks ever since he 
became paymaster-general: if any man 
could accuse him of any thing unbecom- 
ing his public character in the discharge of 
his oflice, he desired him to stand forth, 
and if he could prove his accusation, he 
would most willingly resign his office: but 
he was sure no such charge could be made 
avzainst him; and however disagreeable it 
was to his delicacy to pronounce his own 
panegyric, yet, bold from conscious inno- 
cence, he would not hesitate to say, that 
he possessed as honest and upright a heart, 
and had as clean hands as any man who 
heard him. 

Mr. Burke joined with those who wished 
that lord Chatham’s remains might be 
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buried in St. Paul’s: that spacious cathe- 
drai was particularly calculated for monu- 
ments; it was now a mere desart, while 
Westminster-abbey was over crowded. 
He dwelt much upon the virtues of the 
noble lord; and though he: knew that 
there had been some shadcs in his cha- 
racter, for it was in some degree impossi- 
ble to be in nature a great character with- 
out faults, yet they were so brightened by 
the resplendent glory of his virtues, that 
they were to him now, since his death, 
perfectly invisible; He did not agree 
with the right hon. gentleman that politi- 
cians were unfit for the government of 
the city: the city politicians had before 
now saved the city; and it was to the 
firmness of their politics that the House 
owed their existence; that a sheriff, a 
privilege singular in its kind, could appear 
at their bar; or indeed that there had 
been any parliamentary bar for them to 
appearat. The petition, he declared, was 
worded in a manner which did the com- 
posers of it no less honour for the patriotic 
and respectful sentiments it breathed, than 
for the elegance and beauty of the stile in 
which it was written. As to the place of 
the earl’s interment, he hoped the House 
would not interfere, and rob his family of 
aright of which it were a species of sa- 
crilege to deprive them—that of deposit- 
ing where they should think fit the re- 
mains of this great ancestor, the pride 
and boast of their family, and the source 
of future emulation to glorious deeds, 
such as his example might prompt them to. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


May 26. The House agreed to present 
another Address to the King, requestin 
his ey to give orders, that 20,000/. 
be issued, for the payment of the debts of 
the late earl of Chatham; and to assure 
his Majesty, that the House would make 
ig thesame. The request ‘was complied 
With. 


Debate in the Lords on the Chatham An- 
nuity Bill.] May 13. The earl of Shel- 
burne, after a short preface, moved, That 
the House do attend the funeral of the late 
William earl of Chatham, whatever day 
his Majesty shal! appoint. Lord Dudle 
moved, that the debate be adjourned till 
to-morrow, and the question being put, 
the Contents were 16, Non-contents, 15. 
The main question put by lord Shelburne 
being now put, the Contents were 16, 
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Non-contents 16 ; and proxies being called 
for, the proxies for the original motion 
were 8, against it 4; so that the numbers 
for the attendance of the House of Lords 
on the funeral of William earl of Chatham, 
were 19, Non-contents 20, proxies ins 
cluded. 


June 2 The order of the day being 
read for the third reading of the Bill, in- 
titled, “ An Act for settling and securing 
a certain annuity on the earl of Chatham, 
and the heirs of the body of the late Wil- 
liam Pitt earl of Chatham, to whom the 
earldom of Chatham shall descend, in con- 
sideration of the eminent services perform 
ed by the said late earl to his Majesty and 
the public,” 

The Duke of Chandos said, he was coms 
pelled, by his duty as a member of that 
House, and from a regard to his country, 
to oppose the passing of the Bill. His.ob- 
jection would not be direct against the 
principle of providing for the family of the 
deceased earl, but against the duration of 
the provision. The groand of objection 
was, the inability of this country to in- 
crease the additional burthens undef which 
it now laboured; the immense national 
debt ; the great interest paid to the public 
annuitants ; the prospect, nay almost cer- 
tainty, of a foreign war; all these furnish- 
ed the strongest incentive to public econo- 
my. This was not atime to scatter the 
national treasure with a profuse or care- 
less hand. Ifthe Bill had made a provi- 
sion for the present noble earl and his de- 
scendants, he should not, probably, have 
opposed it; but it was framed so as to give 
the family a perpetuity of 4,000/. per ann. 
Grants in perpetuity were taxes in perpe- 
tuity on the subject, and ought, therefore, 
to be cautiously and rarely ratified by par- 
Jiament. The people were already taxed 
very Piatti and, from the present situa- 
tion of public affairs, the exigencies of the 
state might make it necessary to impose 
additional burthens ; on which special con- 
sideration, it behoved their lordships, as 
the guardians of the state and nation, to 
permit no new tax to be imposed, unless 
warranted by evident necessity. 

He disapproved of the Bill on another 
account, that of precedent; as it would 
open a door for applications of a similar 
nature, from men in high stations; from 
men greedy of emolument, who would be 
ready at all times not to rate their services 
at their true value, or their rewards ac- 
cording to the abilities of the state, but to 

(4K) 
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their own inordinate desires, and the means 
of gratifying them; or, having the‘ art of 
rendering themselves popular, without per- 
haps a tythe of the deceased earl’s merit, 
might, in an unguarded moment, procure 
similar grants, till the load of taxes so 
created would become insupportable. His 
gtace said, that if the rule of rewarding 
men in perpetuity was to prevail, without 
disparaging the services of the deceased 
earl, there would be found several persons 
now living of equal pretensions. Hecould 
name more than one man in that House 
one of them, a noble lord, by whose valour 
and skill in his profession, it was probable, 
their lordships were in a capacity to deli- 
berate and attend on the present occasion 
lord Hawke.) The commander of our 
orces, during the late war in Germany, 
had, besides, performed very signal servi- 
ces for this country; yet neither of those 
gallant commanders had annuities settled 
upon them in perpetuity. He was not 
averse to the principles of the Bill, and 
enly objected to the manner and the time, 
the granting a perpetual rent charge on 
the eve of a bloody and expensive war: 
the first was an objection he would not 
give up; and if a perpetuity was insisted 
on, he should feel himself obliged to give 
the Bill a direct negative, If, therefore, 
the present Bill should pass, the public fi- 
_Mances must be loaded with additional bur- 
.thens, which it was by no means in a state 
_to support; or injustice must be done to 


those of equal merit, but not so high in’ 


parliamentary favour. If, indeed, the re- 
commendation had originated with the so- 
vereign, it would have come properly, be- 
Cause it might be properly restrained. By 
.this reservation, his Majesty would have it 
his power to reward proper objects, and 
keep the only precedent existing, that of 
the great duke of Marlborough, within its 
\proper limitations. His grace made seve- 
ral other observations, all which went sub- 
stantially to the following several points: to 
put a negative to the Bill, for he proposed 
no amendment ; to suggest the impropriety 
of making it perpetual, while his arguments 
Were against the Billentirely: to shew that 
the nation was not equal to make it perpe- 
tual, while he seemed to wish that the pro- 
vision might be made as long as the title of 
Chatham continued in the descendants of 
the living earl ; to assert, that lords Hawke, 
Amherst, prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
and some others, had performed as great 
scrvices for this country as the late earl of 
Chatham; that the King on the throne, 
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for the time being, was the best, or rather 
only judge, of the deserts of the servants 
of the public: and to hint to parliament, 
that the Bill was far from being an accept- 
able present at the Queen’s house. 

The Earl of Abingdon. I rise, my lords, 
to express my concern for the opposition 
that has-been given to this Bill: an oppo- 
sition not only ill-founded in itself, but, I 
fear, is not much to the honour of this 
House. I say, my lords, that this opposi- 
tion is ill-founded; for after the Commons, 
who are the purse-keepers of the nation, 
have thought fit unanimously to apply the 
public money to this service, opposition on 
this ground comes with a very ill grace 
from us. But what is the reason given for 
the opposition? It is said, that the nation 
is overloaded with. debt, and cannot bear 
the expence. Indeed, my lords, this is a 
weighty reason, if it were better applied. 
Look into the papers now upon your table, 
you will there find millions that have been 
squandered away. Look into your Jour- 
nals, and you will find those very squan- 
derers protected, by the dead majorities of 
this House, even from censure. And, 
shall we turn our eyes from a vicious pro- 
fusion, and look with economy upon a vir- 
tuous application of the public money? 
No, my lords, let us not by such a contrast 
of conduct, expose ourselves to so much 
censure. Sorry am I to find a greater 
tal of liberality among the Commons 
than is to be found among the Lords: that 
what the Commons have} done upon 8 
great scale, we would confine within a 
lesser circle; although, too, my lords, the 
object of their bounty is one of the mem- 
bers of our own body. I trust, therefore, 
that this motion will be withdrawn ; that it 
may not be said, that whilst we are giving 
pensions, titles, and preferments to those 
who deserve the axe or the halter, we are 
withholding the reward of services from 
others, who have a claim upon the public 
to it. r, 

The Duke of Richmond agreed with the 
noble earl entirely on his ideas respecting 
public economy. Ele was perfectly satis- 
fied there never was a time when enquiries 
into the expenditure of public money was 
become more necessary; because there 
never was a period at which public profu- 
sion was so much countenanced ; nor at 
which this country called for a more strict 
frugality. He thought, however, that at 
the conclusion of a session was no Apia 
time to set about a reformation. Several . 
endeavours had been made relative to the 
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subject, but they were all strangled in 
their birth, by the previous question. If 
the noble duke was nevertheless serious in 
his opinions, and meant to abolish sinecure 
pga to strike off additional salaries, &c. 

e was very willing to co-operate in that 
‘business with him, and to give him every 

assistance in hig power; but not on the 
present occasion, when their lordships were 
debating upon making a provision for the 
family of a man who had rendered such 
signal services to this nasiun. Such in- 
stances of national gratitude were neces- 
‘gary; cod though he did not coincide in 
opinion, at all times, with the deceased 
earl, he could not but consider him as a 
great man, and a public character, whose 
services were well deserving that tribute to 
his memory, the present Bill was about to 
pay. He perfectly agrecd with the noble 
earl, who spoke last, that the present sct of 
ministers rather merited the axe or halter, 
than the honours and rewards which had 
- been so profusely lavished upon them; and 
yet, what they possessed already was not 
deemed sufficient: for one of them (lord 
North )he understood, was shortly to be ap- 
pointed to a sinecure place of 5,000/. a year, 
that of the Wardenship of the Cinque Ports. 
Was the noble duke, who opposed the 
Bill, serious? If he was, why not promote 
an enquiry into sinecure places, and there- 
by render an essential piece of service to 
his country, by endeavouring to procure a 
total abolition of them? This would shew, 
that the noble duke did not mean to use 
the argument of public economy and pub- 
lic inability, only one way ; that his oppo- 
sition was to things, not persons; that he 
was solely actuated by public motives, not 
private copsiderations : in short, to testify, 
that as he knew what faction was capable 
of doing, he was resalved to prevent its 
effects, without any regard to persons or 
arties. 

The Lord Chancellor opposed the prin- 
ciple as well as provisions of the Bill; and 
did not approve of making it either a tem- 
porary or perpetual provision. He did not 
wish to take off from the services of the 
deceased earl; they had been fully ac- 
knowledged by his sovereign, and amply 

rovided for. The noble earl, when he 
Fest retired from office, had a pension of 
3,000/. per annum settled on him during 
his own life, and that of his lady and eldest 
son: 8 abate let him be permitted to 
say, ful iy equal to the services performed 
by the deceased earl. Ina few years af- 


zerwards, his lordship received a further 
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mark of his sovereign’s bounty, by bein 
called into a very high post, attended with 
reat emoluments(-Lord Privy Seal], when 
it was well known that his lordship’s ex- 
treme bad state of health rendered him 
very incapable of assisting in his Majes- 
ty 8 councils. Those, he contended, were 
ully adequate to his services. The oul 
precedent was that of the duke of Marl. 
‘borough. The duke’s abilities as a states- 
mia and a general were conspicuous. He 
was appointed ambassador to negociate 
and settle the terms of the Grand Alliance, 
which, in its progress, afterwards broke the 
ee of France, and sct limits to the am- 
ition of Louis 14. Yet when, by his. 
great talents for negociation, he had ef- 
tected so desirable an event, as bringing 
Holland and the German powers into the 
alliance, the queen having settled 5,000. 
per annum during her own life, sent a 
message to the Commons to make it per- 
petual. After a full consideration of the 
message, the Commons refused to com- 
ply; and it was not till four years after- 
wards, after repeated victories, and rendere 
ing his name celebrated in all parts of Eu- 
rope, and a terror to France, that parlia- 
ment made the queen’s grant perpetual. 
None of their lordships had a fuller sense 
of the services of the deceased.earl than he 
had; but he presumed to say, that the 
precedent of the conduct of parliament, 
respecting the duke of Marlborough, was 
a good ground on the present occasion, 
against establishing a new precedent, 
which might, in: times to come, be produc- 
tive of great inconvenience, and mischief. 
But though every other objection against 
the Bill were done away, the time was to- 
tally improper, for several reasons. He 
heartily agreed, that this was not a proper 
time to be lavish of the public money, 
when we had the most urgent calls for it ; 
when the strictest ceconomy ought to be 
observed throughout every department of 
the state; and that so great a sum as 
4,000/. per ann. was to be given, not to 
the person who had performed the ser- 
vices, but to his family, and that at the 
end of 16 years. This with me, said his 
lordship, is a circumstance which operates 
most powerfully against the Bill; why not 
make this provision in his life-time? The 
truth is, such an expectation did not 
exist ; nor, were it made, would it pro- 
bably have succeeded: the answer would 
have been, The noble Jord is already pre- 
vided for ; he has acknowledged his being 
contented with what his sovereign has ale 
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ready done for him; and, since that pe- 
riod, except in the instance alluded to, he 
has not been in a situation to serve his 
country, nor, of course, to seek further 
reward, on the ground of subsequent 
merit.—He said he never could agree, that 
the Lords, by either amending or rejecting 
a money Bill, thereby invaded the province 
of the other House; for he was satisfied, 
that their lordships were as much trustees 
for the people, as the Commons: the 
were, besides, either individually, or col- 
- Jectively, materially interested, both as 
contributors and as a legislative body. He 
did not see on what foundation their lord- 
ships could with justice pass the present 
Bill, while a brave admiral, one of their 
own body pee Hawke) whose naval ser- 
vices could not be too highly extolled ; 
and a most able officer at the head of the 
army last war (prince Ferdinand) went 
unnoticed and unrewarded, in the manner 
. how proposed. As to the plea, that the 
Commons had passed the Bill, and that his 
| Majesty assented, he wished their lordships 
to consider, thatthe matter wasfirst agitated 
in the other House, of a sudden and at mid- 
night; that the address to the King was of 
' course moved hastily, and as hastily car- 
ried. His Majesty, thus applied to, was 
in a great measure obliged to comply. 
He spoke likewise very strongly against 
the mode in which the matter originated. 
He insisted, it was out of the natural 
course ; it ought to have come from the 
crown alone; and that circumstance 
weighed sufficiently with him to reject the 
Bill.—-Before he concluded, he declared, 
he saw no reason for the nation to despond 
because the earl of Chatham was no more. 
There still remained as firm well-wishers 
to their country, and as capable of doing 
jt essential service, as the noble earl. 
Whenever danger threatened, English- 
men naturally felt a proper spirit to de- 
fend their country, and attack their ene- 
mies, ‘That spirit was now shewing itself 
in every corner of the island. 

Lord Camden said, he was sorry to hear 
any comparisons made between the ser- 
vices of the noble earl and those of any 
other eminent characters, either living or 
dead. The novle duke who spoke first, 
and the learned lord on the woolsack, had 
both held forth in the highest strains of 
pancgyric on the memory of the late duke 
of Marlborough; and very deservedly. 
They had dwelt on the scenes of his vic- 
tories, and in their zeal seemed to forget 
those of the deceagscd earl; but if they 
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wanted to be reminded of ther, he could 
tell their lordships, fram the extremest east, 
where the sun rose, to the setting of that 
glorious luminary in the western horizon ; 
in every quarter of the globe to the earth’s 
remotest bounds, where the arms of Bri- 
tain were borne triumphant; where ope- 
rations by sea or land were invariably ac- 
companied by conquest, by reputation, 
extension of commerce, and all the ad- 
vantages and glories united, which have at 
former periods been separately the effects 
of successful war, or of the enjoyment of 
the blessings of peace; the East Indies, 
Africa, the West Indies, North America, 
the coast and territories of our enemies in 
Europe; all bear testimony to the ser- 
vices of the noble earl, whose merit had 
been endeavoured that day to be thrown 
s0 much into the shade. His lordship 
was.procceding with great energy, when 
he was interrupted from the woolsack. the 
Lord Chancellor moving to have the Com- 
mons’ Journals of 1702 and 1706 read, in 
proof of his assertions, respecting the 
conduct of parliament towards the duke of 
Marlborough confirmed. This interrup- 
tion was looked upon as disorderly by the 
House ; and the noble lord was desired ta 
proceed in his speech. 

His lordship observed, that according ta 
what had been thrown out by the noble 
duke who spoke first, the alteration pro- 
posed by his grace would operate as an 
entail, and could not go further than the 
son of the present noble earl; he wished 
therefore to know from his grace, whether 
that was what he meant? [Told it was.] 
His lordship then went on. On the first 
ground, that of inability ; he said the an- 
nuity was made chargeable on the Acgre- 
gate Fund, which could continue no longer 
than this country remained inastate of pros- 
perity, it being the residue of the produce of 
all the taxes, after the interest was paid to 
the public creditors, While, therefore, that 
fund, that depended on the sources of 
wealth and commerce, which the noble 
earl had been so successful inp promoting 
and extending, continued to have a residue 
after discharging the prior demands on it; 
the inability of paying the annuity could 
notexist. If ever that fatal period should 
arrive, when the fund was unequal, then 
most certainly the provision must cease, 
and the descendants of the noble ear! 
suffer in the general wreck and ruin of 
their country. | ; 

The learned lord who spoke last, had 
laid the chief stress of his argument, upon 
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the noble earl’s being fully rewarded for 
his services, and the impropriety of doing 
that at the end of 16 years, which should 
have been done in his life-time ; and pre- 
suming on that ground, that his sovereign, 
as well as the nation, looked upon it that 
he had made a provision for the deceased 
earl, fully adequate to his services. I will 
tell the noble and learned lord what came 
within my own knowledge, which will be a 
complete answer to every suggestion of 
this icin, When I had the honour of oc- 
cupying a very high post in the same ad- 
ministration with the deceased earl, bis 
state of health was indifferent, and his life 
thought to be in danger. Soon after his 
recovery, I had the honour of an inter- 
view with his Majesty; and the conversa- 
tion turning on the illness of the earl of 
Chatham—lI shall never forget the words, 
nor the gracious manner in which they 
were delivered: “ If he bad died,” said 
his Majesty, ‘I should have looked upon 
myself bound to make a provision for his 
family.” 

His lordship made use of several rea- 
sons, to shew that the affair of the duke of 
Marlborough was very dissimilar in a va- 
riety of a ie and that no one parti- 
cular properly applied as to the two cases, 
but the acknowledged merits of the noble 
duke and the deceased earl. He observed, 
that much had been said on the danger of 
establishing precedents. There were but 
two, should the present Bill pass, since the 
Conquest. He wished there were more; 
and he was sure there never was a fitter 
time, when encouragements ought to be 
held out, to stimulate men to great and 
glorious actions, than the present. He 
would, besides, wish their lordships to re- 
collect, that the deceased earl received his 
death blow inthe service of his country ; 
he received it in that House, whilst he was 
endeavouring to assist in warding off the 
danger which threatened Great Britain. 
He was sorry to behold the present oppo- 
sition, because it betrayed symptoms which 

ortended no good, and looked as if the 
seeds of envy were not exterminated. He 
was in hopes, envy would have died with 
the noble earl, and have slept with him in 
his grave. 

The noble and learned lord had said, 
that the Bill originated at midnight, and 
that the King was in some measure obliged 
to vis ied with the request in the Address 
voted by the other House; he had it in 
his power to set the noble lord right, and to 
contradict the assertion. The Bill was not 
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brought in on a sudden, nor was the House 
taken by ae On the contrary, some 
days elapsed, and notice was previously 
given, not by an address at midnight, but - 
in open day, that such a Bill was intended 
to be brought in, and the motion was car- 
ried nem. con. both in respect of the vote 
for paying the noble earl’s debts, and for 
settling an annuity on his family. And as 
to the real sentiments of his Majesty, he 
had already given an indisputable proof of 
what they were, though allusions of a con- 
trary tendency had been thrown out; a 
declaration within his own positive know- 
ledge, and which endeared his Majesty to’ 
him more than ever. It made him love 
and admire him as a benevolent prince, as 
really the king and father of his people ; 
and every way worthy of a dominion over 
their affections, as well as their persons. 

Admiral Hawke and prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick had been alluded to by the 
learned lord, as having essentially served 
this country ; most certainly they had, and 
undoubtedly their merit as professional 
men was unquestionable; but to whom. 
ought it to be ultimately ascribed? To the 
earl of Chatham; the one was his admiral, 
the other his general. The battles they 
fought were battles of his planning; and 
so far from their individual merits lessening 
that of the deceased earl, or diminishing | 
the value of his services, they went directly 
to increase and enhance both. 

_ The noble duke who rose first, pointed 
out the necessity of introducing economy. 
into the state; the noble duke’s argu- 
ment was unanswerable in point of prin- 
ciple, and the spirit of it was pursued in 
the present Bill. True economy, both re- 
specting the public and individuals, which 
tequired the same measure, was to spare, 
not waste. It consisted in a fitness of ex- 
pence ; in a proper liberality, guarded by 
a becoming prudence and frugality. The 
times called for the exertion of the first 
rate abilities in the public service. Such 
a mark of national attention as the present 
Bill manifvsted, would encourage able men 
to step forward, and do their utmost to 
merit and gain the applause of their coun- 
try. Narrow notions of interest, fear of 
leaving their families unprovided for, and 
such sort of ideas, which swayed men’s 
minds and preventcd them from venturing 
forth, would be done away, in consequence 
of parliament’s affording a proof, that the 
nation considered itsclf as the guardian of 
the families of those who had essentially 
served it, when they were no more, His 
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lordship concluded with an high eulogium 
on the many public and private virtues of 
the deceased earl; and it was with dif- 
ficulty we could determine, whether he 
acquitted himself best as a sound reasoner, 


an affectionate and warm friend, or an able- 


advocate. 

Lord Ravensworth spoke against the 
Bill. He said, if the noble eari had fully 
merited such favours, why had not his 
friends generously moved for them in his 
life-time, that he might have enjoyed 
them? The nation, allowing it owed a 

reat deal to the deceased earl, was not 
indebted to-his family. He came into 
parliament with him, upwards of 40 years 
since, and was acquainted with him when 
in the possession of all his powers of ora- 
tory. He was ready to confess his great 
abilities as a public speaker, and though 
he could not deny that they convinced the 
majority, both without and within doors, 
they had never convinced him that he was 
properly qualified as a statesinan to direct 
the affairs of this country. He had al- 
ways considered the deccased earl’s talents, 
and that daring spirit of enterprize, on 
which his reputation was chiefly built, as a 
very great misfortune to this country. 
Even the successes of our arms under his 
direction of the state machine, were not 
sufficient to alter his opinion. He consi- 
dered those successes as ruinous, and he 
could not but still think, that the enor- 
mous debt incurred during his lordship’s 
administration, led us into those difficulties 
which were the true cause of our present 
perilous situation. In fine, they came into 
ee together, and sat in the other 

ouse for 14 years, and he was persuaded, 
that it would have been happy for this 
country, if the deceased earl had never 
aspired to a public station; for though not 
the immediate, he was the mediate cause 
of all our subsequent misfortunes. 

The Earl of Radnor defended the Bill 
upon one of the grounds on which the last 
noble lord stated his chief objection, which 
was, that the noble ear] was no more, to 
whose memory the annuity was a grateful 
tribute. The noble lord, he observed, said, 
he should not have objected had the noble 


_ earl been living; but that was an essential 


diff.rence in the case now. In his opinion, 
the argument made directly the other 
way ; for however reluctant he might be 
to heap honours and emoluments on the 
living, especially at a time when the ex- 
ample of gratitude could not from the na- 
ture of things operate, either to the injury 
$ . 
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‘of the constitution or the state, but on the 
contrary, might materially serve the latter 


without violating the former. There was 
this difference between the present case 
and that of the duke of Marlborough, 


which prevented them from being consi- 
dered as ultimately tending to the same 
effect. When the queen’s message, in 
1702, was delivered to the Commons, the 
earl of Marlborough had been then just 
created a duke, and he was in a great de- 
gree of personal favour with his sovereign, 
and in possession of high posts and emo- 
luments. Parliament were perfectly de- 
fensible in acting with suitable caution. 
At present there could be no danger 
of establishing a bad custom; because 
parliament had their eyes open, and 
would at all times be able to see where 
pretences were only created, or where the 
claim was sufficiently well founded to con- 
fer a similar favour. His lordship acknow- 
ledged the infinite obligations of this coun- 
try to the deceased earl. He only recol- 
lected one instance in his public conduct 
which tended to lessen those obligutions, 
and that was a few years since, when his 
lordship, in the character of minister, set 
up the authority of a proclamation over 
that of an act of parliament. That glaring 
error, he confessed, he never could for- 
give; but when he said so, he meant 
merely as a public man, for notwithstand- 
ing any weight he might lay upon this 
circumstance, the services of the deceased 
earl were sufficiently important and con- 
spicuous to warrant the passing of the pre- 
sent Bill; and he could not but wonder at 
the opposition given to it on the score of 
ceconomy ; for let the noble duke but turn 
his attention or recollection to the snug 
and lucrative sinecures enjoyed by some 
lords living, whose ancestors had taken 
advantage of their situation a8 ministers, 
and he would find, that two or three of 
their sinecures would purchase the fee 
simple of the paltry 4,000/. per annum, 
about which his grace has said so much. 
His lordship apologized to the House for 
having given it so much trouble, and in 
so unprepared, indigested a manner; de- 
claring, that he had delivered his senti- 
ments merely as they arose in hie mind 
since his entering the House; and he felt 
it incumbent upon him to say thus much 
for two reasons; first, because he thought 
the Bill in point of retrospect, extremely 
proper as an act of national gratitude to- 
wards the memory of a faithful and able 
servant, and no less necessary at this cr® 
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tical season, a8 an encouragement to the 
exertion of abilities in the public service. 
_HB lordship added, with some degree of 
energy, that ifthe Bill should meet with 
an opposition, sufficient to defeat its real 
objects, or that it should happen to be to- 
tally rejected, he would enter a protest on 
their lordships’ Journals, in which the main 
reasons, those of precedent and ceconomy, 
so forcibly urged by the noble duke, should 
be stated; a motive which, if it should 
prevail in this instance, would, he believ- 
ed, be neglected in every other. 
Lord Lyttelton rose, he said, to set the 
noble lord right respecting the error he 
had imputed to the deceased earl, an error 
which had never happened in the manner 
his lordship had stated. So far from Jord 
Chatham attempting to defend the pro- 
clamation, he had effered to answer for it 
with his life, and pleaded in excuse the 
-dire necessity which occasioned it. This 
was the true state of that matter; and if 
his recollection did not mislead him, he 
heard the deceased earl make use of the 
strong expression, of being willing to ex- 
piate by his head, if the parliament did 
not think that the particular necessity was 
an ample justification. He was, it was 
true, but a boy at the time, but he could 
not forget the desponding state the nation 
was in, and the unsuccessful efforts which 
had been made in order to remove it; he 
recollected, that lord Chatham, then Mr. 
Pitt, was at the time but little known but 
as a public speaker; yet by the mere 
force of his abilities, accompanied by an 
almost unparalleled integrity, he at once 
broke the parties which would have held 
him back from participating in the public 
counsels, and soon united all ranks of peo- 
ple; restoring at the same time energy to 
government, and destroying,.or at least 
silencing faction, by which means affairs 
goon took a favourable turn; in so much, 
that victory was soon brought to our side, 
till at length our enemies were abashed, 
the national spirit rouzed, our prowess ac- 
knowledged and felt, and our glory esta- 
blished in every quarter of the globe; 
those powers who had in the outset assured 
themselves of success, having been obliged 
to sue with the most abject and mortifying 
humility for peace. These were facts well 
known, not only to their lordships, but to 
all the world; they were matter of histo- 
rical record, being of that degree of ere- 
dibility, as indeed not to admit of, or at 
least, call for any species of proof. 
He said, he was far from contending, 
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that the deceased earl was infallible; that 
his opinions were always well founded, or 
his parliamentary declarations always con- 
sonant and justifiable. He had more than 
once himself, weak and inferior as he con- 
fessedly was in point of oratory to the de- 
ceased earl, opposed his arguments in that - 
House. He was convinced the late earl 
had held out erroneous doctrines occa- 
sionally, but he could not therefore agree 
that his services to his country did not 
merit what the present Bill proposed. 
The noble earl, whose memory the nation 
were unanimous in honouring, to an ex- 
traordinary vigour of mind, added a most 
sovereign contempt of money; he had 
gone through offices which generally serv- 
ed to enrich his predecessors, without de- 
riving a shilling advantage from his situa- 
tion. When he was paymaster general, 
a subsidy to the king of Sardinia passed 
through his hands. The usual perquisite 
amounted to more than 20,000. The 
noble ear] refused to touch it. The whole 
sum was found in the bank years after- 
wards ; it was then offered to the earl of 
Chatham as his right; the earl nobly re- 
fused it, and the money was applied to the © 
public service. This act alone was suffi- 

cient to mark the noble-mindedness of the 

earl’s character, and to recommend him 

to the favour of all who were capable of 

admiring what was great and superior to 

the common conduct of mankind. A great 

deal.had been said about precedent, and 

the ill example the Easing of the Bill 

would create. Good God! was this coun- 

try so desperately reduced, 80 totally lost 

to its ancient spirit, that it was no longer 

capable of rewarding the services of its 

best subjects? Were the minds of lords so 

depraved, that they were ready to confess 

they trembled at granting an annuity of 

4.,000/. to a family, the father of which had 

restored the empire from the most abject 

and wretched condition, to a state of emi- 

nence, to a state of the most exalted ho- 

nour and glory! Let noble lords turn to 

the history of Greece, let them recollect 

the conduct of the Athenians respecting 

Aristides. Years after that patriot was no 

more, it was discovered that his widow and 

family were in distress; the state assem- 

bled, and in gratitude to the memory of 
Aristides, who had essentially served his 

country, made a noble provision for his 
family. Was the British empire less grate- 

ful than Athens? or was she less capable 
of doing justice to merit than that petty 
state ? 
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He hoped no noble lord would impute 
what he had offered as arising from blind 
zeal, or any improper predilection, for all 
he meant was no more than this; that 
when the noble earl’s services were fairly 
estimated and balanced against whatever 
might by his strongest opponents be ob- 
jected to his conduct, he doubted not, but 
justice and public gratitude would unite In 

reponderating the scale in favour of the 

ill. He hoped the noble lords who had 
opposed the Bill, would re-consider the 
foundation of it, and if they did not find it 
agreeable to them to vote for it, would at 
least suffer it to be carried without a divi- 
sion, and without a negative. 

The Earl of Radnor said, he always 
understood the matter of the proclamation 
to be otherwise. He did not pretend to 
contradict the facts now stated; but he 
- should ever think, that a proclamation was 
not sufficiently valid to supersede an act 
of parliament ; and be the urgency ever 
so pressing, it was, in his opinion, estaé 
blishing a very pernicious precedent ; not- 
withstanding therefore what the noble lord 
had said, the impression on his mind was 

not removed. 


Lord Camden rose to explain this busi- 


ness relative to the proclamation. He 
began by confessing, that he was princi- 
pally concerned in issuing the proclama- 
tion, and if there was any blame due, it 
was rather merited by him than his de- 
ceased friend. The fact was, the harvest 
had failed throughout Europe; there being 
a short crop, and a rapid exportation, 
there was the strongest reason to appre- 
hend, that the consequence would be a 
famine within the kingdom. A council 
was immediately called, as without some 
speedy remedy, a dearth was looked upon 
to be inevitable: for no parliament was 
then sitting or likely to sit for forty days. 
It was debated in council what was the 
wisest step to take, and it was resolved to 
issue a proclamation, laying an embargo 
on the shipping, and preventing any corn 
from being exported. That measure was 
pursued from an idea that the day could 
never come, when parliament would se- 
riously censure the only line of conduct 
possible to be adopted, in order to save 
the nation from being starved. He had, 
he declared, at the time consulted that 
great philosopherand politician Mr. Locke; 
whose Treatise on Government was one 
of the wisest books ever published; he 
did not know a single line of that work 


which he would not most willingly sub- 
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scribe to. Mr. Locke spoke clearly and 
fully upon the point. Ministers always 
act at their peril; they must, in cases of 
great emergency, take such steps as the 
exigency of affairs required, without hesi- 
tating as to the strict legality of their 
measures: and they must afterwards stand 
the judgment of parliament, and abide by 
the censure and applause of the legislative 
branches of the state. I looked upon it, 
said his lordship, to be such a case of ne- 
Cessity, as that stated by that truly great 
man, which justifies the interposition of 
the prerogative, between the laws and the 
people ; a right to preserve, not to enslave 
or destroy ; aright, I shall ever maintain 
the constitutional exercise of; and the 
abuse of which, I shall ever be as anxious 
to resist and punish: in short, I believed 
the safety of the state to be at stake. I 
advised its salvation, and can never be 
persuaded, when I did so, that I was com- 
mitting a crime. Having the honour to 
be then in a very high post, (lord chan- 
cellor) I was more patticularly consulted ; 
and if it was an error, I was solely to 
blame. As soon as parliament met, an 
indemnity was proposed; for my part, I 
was against it; because I thought it unne- 
cessary. I was then persuaded, I acted 
right ; nor have I had since any reason to’ 
retract my first opinion. His lordship 
owned that his defence on the occasion 
was a bold one; he had declared the is- 
suing the proclamation was 4 strictly justi- 
fiable act of prerogative, an act of prero- 
gative not only warranted by perticular 
necessity, but supported upon general prin- 
ciples. Bold as his defence was, he was still 
willing to maintain it; and he assured the 
noble earl the fact was strictly as he had 
stated it; and in order to set him further 
right, respecting the conduct of the deccased 
noble earl, he assured him, he had been 
misinformed; for he well recollected, in 
the course of the debate, when his lord- 
ship was pressed for his opinion, his answer 
was, “If I must speak, I think the pro- 
clamation was illegal”? His lordship 
renewed his argument in support of the 
present Bill; andafter a variety of praises 
of the deceased earl, spoke particularly 
of the noble contempt ot money for whic 

he had been remarkable. His family had 
suffered by it materially ; and latterly, the 
noble earl had, in consequence of that 


contempt, been almost left without a ser- 


vant to attend his person. And so far 
was his pension from being an ample pro- 
vision, it was little better than a clear 
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at large into the affair of the earl of|perity. He healed those factions, and 


Chatham’s refusal of the office-perquisites 
upon the subsidy, than lord Lyttelton, 
and declared that when the earl, in Mr. 
Charles Townshend’s chancellorship of 
the exchequer, refused to take it, he was 
' gcarcely master of a thousand pounds. 
_ The Duke of Richmond begged leave 
to differ from the two noble lords who 
oke last, in respect to the conduct of 
the deceased ear], concerning the embargo 
laid on the exportation of cora, contrary 
to the express orders of an act of parlia- 
ment. ‘lhe conduct of the learned lord 
Camden) was precisely as he stated 
it; but that of the deceased earl very 
different; for instead of acknowledging 
the illegality of the proclamation, he per- 
sisted to the last in defending it; and he 
remembered that as well as the noble and 
Jearned lord, who now faithfully stated 
the transaction, so far as he was concerned 
himself, he treated a parliamentary indem- 
nification as totally nugatory and unne- 


cessary. 
_ The Earl of Shelburne rose, and spoke 
to the qusstion at large. He said in par- 
ticular, that no man ever regarded mone 
less than the deceased earl; and ridi- 
culed the argument of the learned lord 
who oe first, for supposing that the de- 
ceased earl had performed no services for 
his country, because he was not in actual 
employment: he said, he continually turn- 
ed bis thoughts to the service of his coun- 
try, whenever his state of health would 
rmit him ; and that he imagined no man 
who had observed the conduct of public 
affairs for some years past, would be easily 
persuaded to believe, that remaining in 
office was ee any service for his 
country. As a further proof of the ge- 
merous disposition of the deceased earl, 
and how much he was above every selfish 
yaotive, when put in competition with the 
good of his country, he assured their lord- 
Ships, that there was not any one time, 
from his last resignation to his death, in 
which he might not have come _ into 
power, and that on his own terms. He 
was CO and adulated by every party 
and description of men; he resisted them 
all; and always acted a disinterested and 
independent. part. He despised faction, 
whether in a court or elsewhere; and 
always set his face against the narrow 
prejudices of party. At a time, when 
this country was in a desponding state; 
when it was torn by factions, he raised it 
[ VOL, X1X.] 


restored unanimity; and by that meang 
rendered the exertions of the nation irre. 
sistible; and he made no doubt if God 
had prolonged his life, and restored to 
him his talents, but he would once more 
have saved the British empire, if called 
into power. The two noble lords who 
“44 pate the Bill, said, that his services 
had ceased, since he ceased to act in a 
ministerial capacity ; the contrary was well 
known: at the very instant when the stroke 
of death overtook him, he was in the act 
of attempting to save his country from 
the ruin which he saw impending; and 
which he feared, if not timely prevented, 
must involve it in certain destruction, 
His lordship observed, that the objectiong 
to the Bill,were supported on two grounds; — 
the danger of the precedent, and the diss 
tressed state of the public finances. Ag 
to the first, there was nothing more evi 
dent, than that the precedent must of ney 
cessity prove serviceable to the state ; and 
coul attended with no bad conse, 
quence; and as to the second, it fell of. 
course. His lordship then went into the 
history of the motives which induced the 
Commons, in queen Anne’s time, to re- 
fuse making the duke of Marlborough’s 
annuity perpetual, in the . first instance, 
which he attributed to factious motives 
and Tory principles. Evena Tory ma- 
jority, in the other House, had now 
Joined in an unanimous vote for the pre-e 
sent Bill. Was there a party or descrip- 
tion of men, or even an individual in the 
nation, who had nat at some one period 
applauded his conduct, and courte him? 

is maerits were acknowledged, by every 
side, in each House ; whence, then, could 
the present opposition originate? If the 
state of the finances were the real objec- 
tion, which he much doubted, their situa 
tion could not be mended, but by the exer- 
tion of such men (if any such there were) 
and how could their lordsbips expect tha 
men of abilities would come forward, into 
difficult situations, to the neglect of their 
own immediate concerns, while the fute 
of this Bill, should it receive a negative, 
would present to them so mortifying 8 
proof of national ingratitude? 

He begged leave to assure the noble 
duke (of Richmond), that however people 
might differ, as to the propriety of the 
proclamation, the urgent necessity of the 
measure was so apparent, that there was 
not a second opinion in council, when the 

(4 L] 
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embargo on the exportation of corn was 
roposed. It was the only expedient left 
o prevent the people from starving, and 
if it was a mistaken measure, jt was a mis- 
take on the humane side. As to what 
subsequently passed in parliament on the 
subject, he could not precisely say; but 
as well as he could recollect, the deceased 
earl did not defend the legality of the pro- 
clamation, but merely the necessity. 

His lordship then entered into several 
strictures on the conduct and sentiments 
of the noble duke who opposed the Bill: 
however insignificant his grace deemed 
himself, he was a person of singular weight 
in that House: his voice went a great way, 
and was heard by some persons with par- 
ticular attention. He felt it frequently, 
and more than once was a witness to his 
moving the previous question in matters 
- of great difficulty to ministers. He re- 
membered, upon @ very particular occa- 
sion, upon the determination of a matter 
pf property, the noble duke’s leaving his 
Jearned friend (lord Camden) in a mi- 
nority, by which means he was sorry to 
find that the House had now for three 

ears, on most occasions, lost the: assist- 
ance of the learned lord’s abilitics, in the 
decision of learned questions. He was 
pointedly severe in this part of his speech 
on the conduct of the noble duke, and the 
unhappy interference of great court lords 
on such occasions, who never failed to vote 
with a majority at their heels; because it 
would discourage suitors from appealing 
to the judicature of that House, in the 
last resort. He would have been much 
better pleased to see the noble duke exert 
his great personal influence, in removing 
the causes of the present distressed state 
of our finances ; in enquiries into the ex- 
penditure of public money, than in op- 
posing the only particular instance he re- 
collected, in which a pension or annuity 
“had been properly bestowed. Why did 
not the noble duke, when the addition to 
the civil list was granted, move for such an 
enquiry? would the noble duke move for 
rescinding that vote, and enter into the 
enquiry, and on finding what were the real 
exivencies of the crown, and what would 
be iairly adequate to supporting it with 
splendour and dignity, confine the addi- 
tion .to that, and that only? would he 
move for enquiry into the profits of places 
and sinecures?’ If he would, he should 
most readily assist every one of his endea- 
vours; he would immediately second the 


ynotion——His lordship, after reverting to 
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the necessity of holding out encourage- 
ment, by setting examples of national ge- 
nerosity, mentioned the Congress, who, he 
said, gave daily proofs of this species of 
policy, After giving them great credit 
for the wisdom ot their proceedings, which, 
he said, was inferior to none, that ever 
appeared ; observed, that rewarding those 
who deserved well, was the surest means 
of being well served. It was a maxim as 
old as time itself; and he was astonished 
how any noble lord should so far forget it 
as to oppose the present Bill. 

The Duke of Chandos complained of 
being ahd uncandidly treated in the course 
of the debate. He said, he had been ac- 
cused of voting for a sum of money to pay 
the King’s debts, in this and the last ses- 
sions ; he certainly had so voted, and were 
the question again in agitation, he would 
again give his vote for the addition which 
had been made to the civil list, because he 
knew the receipt was not equal to the ex- 
penditure. The noble duke, and the noble 
earl who spoke last had asked, whether he 
would go into an enquiry relative.to the 
perquisites of placemen; he knew not 
that the King’s servants now had larger 
emoluments than those who held the same 
offices before them; until that was proved 
to be the case, he certainly would not 
enter upon any such business; and as to 
the superfluous sinecures, the noble duke 
and the noble ear! knew much better than 
he did what such sinecures were, as they 
had been in place; and if they knew that 
the country was unnecessarily burthened, 
they were criminal in not endeavouring to 
lighten the public load. The noble earl 
had attacked him in a very personal and 
severe manner, on account of his attending 
law appeals. He had ever considered it 
as much his duty, as a peer of England, 
to attend legal decisions as political de- 
bates ; but he felt himself shocked to death 
that the noble earl should charge him, in 
the face of the public, with having ren- 
dered the property of individuals less se- 
curc than it otherwise would have been. 
He had never given a vote respecting law 
or politics, which had not accorded with 
his conscience. He could not help ex- 
pressing his surprize, that any person 
should quote the conduct of the congress 
of America as an example for the British 
parliament. Were there no instances of 
an opposite nature which could be found 
in Europe? -If there were not, the argue 
ment wanted its main support—that of 
precedent. - Having repeated his obje¢: 
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tions to the Bill, the duke declared he had 
nee merely as his conscience dictated ; 

at he was as independent as any onc 
member of either House, and had no other 
+ bias than his loyalty, and his personal at- 
tachment to his sovereign, and his firm 
persuasion, that the King’s servants were 
_ men of sound judgment and unimpeached 
integrity. , 

The Earl of Shelburne declared he had 
never accused the noble duke of want of 
ability to determine on law points, he had 
only talked of his weight and influence 
with their lordships in opposition to the 
duke’s own declaration of his insignifi- 
cancy. Thenoble duke had censured him 
for citing the Congress: much as he ad- 
mired the conduct of that assembly, on 
most occasions, he protested he then cited 
the example no otherwise than as the 
example of an enemy; but if the noble 
duke wanted instances of the spirit of na- 
tional reward, and national gratitude, 
nearer home, there was not a part of Eu- 
rope which did not afford many. Let the 
noble duke cast his eye upon France ; the 
great system of which government turned 
upon national rewards. They had not yet 
done paying hdnours to marshal Richelieu: 
and it was but the last year, that a monu- 
ment had been finished to the memory of 
marshal Saxe. In a word, there did not 
exist a wise nation on the face of the globe 
that did not see the justice and the policy 
of such conduct. | 7 | 

The Duke of Richmond replied to the 
last noble lord; he said, that the deceased 
earl was possessed of great virtues and 
abilities ; but he was not infallible. He 
was in office for several years, had received 
great emoluments ; and, if he quitted office 
poor, it was a proof of a blameable inat- 
tention to his private concerns; or a very 
imprudent extravagance. - The noble earl 
said, he might have come into office when- 
ever he pleased. It might be so; but his 
refusal might be easily accounted for; he 
might fear that his own terms, though 
seemingly granted, might afterwards be 
departed from, broken, or explained away. 
‘The deceased earl confessed in his place, 
- in that House, that he had been once be- 
fore duped; perhaps the deceased earl 
dreaded, although he might seem to have 
the prescribing his own terms, that he 
should again run the risk of being duped 
and deceived. He looked upon the 
deceased earl to be a man of great abili- 
ties; andthat his family were intitled to 
@ provision from the public, on account 


on the Chatham Annuity Bill. 
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of his services; but tndependent of those 
talents and services; he looked upon hint 
to be liable to infirmities in common with 
the rest of his species. With regard to 
the low state of the public finances, he little. 
expected to have heard any thing urged 
on that head by the supporters of adminis- 
tration. Besides, the objection might be 
done away with the greatest facility, and 


‘without furnishing a single pretence for 


complaint. Let the 4,000/. a year to be 
granted by the present Bill, be taken out 
of the wardenship of the Cinque Ports, a 
sinecure of 5,000/; per annum, formerly’ 
worth no more than 1,500/. a year, but 
swelled to that enormous sum to oblige 
the old duke of Dorset, and continued so 
ever since. Or if the minister’s merit for 
losing America was such that he ought 
not have a less sinecure place than this, 
let the proposed annuity be deducted from 
the enormous perquisites of the auditor of 
the exchequer, a sinecure of 20,000/. per 
annum, for doing nothing, or next to no 
thing, for signing his name barely about six 
times a year. — 
The Earl of Shelburne agreed with the 
noble duke that this was no time for men 
who had any regard for their characters or 
peace of mind, to trust themselves into 
dificult situations ; as besides the natur 
difficulties to be encountered or sur 
mounted, many were to be feared, and 
few or none to be trusted. With regar 
to the late earl’s having been duped or 
deceived, the charge was true; but he 
begged the noble duke to consider, that 
the earl had made the best atonement, 
a full and frank confession of his having 
been so duped and deceived; his lord- 
ship added, that few men, if any, were so 
truly careful and so successfully cautious 
as not to have been once duped in their 
life time. He would, for the noble duke, 
as well as for himsclf, express an earnest 
wish, that neither of them might hereafter 
have occasion to confess, that they had 
been duped and deccived into office; and 
that when they should be no more, there 
might be as good ground for praise, and as 
little scope for censure, as there was in the 
case of the late earl of Chatham. 

The question was put, and the House 
divided: Contents 42; Non Contents 11. 


Protest against passing the Chatham 
Annuity Bill.] The following Protest was 
entered : | 

‘«‘ Dissentient? 
“1, Because we cannot agree to suck 


N 
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an unwarrantable lavishing away of the 
public money, at a time when the nation 
groans under a heavy load of debts, and is 
engaged in a dangerous andexpensive wat. 

«<2. Because we fear that this Act may 
in after times be made use of as a prece- 
dent for factious purposes, and to the en- 
riching of private families at the public 
expence.—/ Signed )—Bathurst, Chandos, 

Ab. York, Paget.” 


Debate on the Earl of’ Derby’s Motion 
Jor an Address relative to the Convention 
of Saratoga.| ‘The Earl of Derby then 
resumed the business relative to the con- 


vention at Saratoga. He acknowledged | 


it was now too late in the session to go 
ito the question at large, nevertheless 
he thought it extremely proper, that mi- 
nisters should acquaint the House and the 
nation with the difficulties which obstruct- 
ed the faithful performance of the conven- 
tion; because both a regard for the gal- 
lant men now prisoners in America, as 
well as public faith, made it necessary. 
That, as ministers had declined to do any 
thing in it, parliament should be acquaint- 
ed with the nature and extent of the im- 
po in order that it might be ena- 

led to point out the speediest and most 
effectual means of removing them. His 
lordship moved, “« That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his Majesty, that he 
would be graciously pleased to order to 
be laid before that House, previous to 
their prorogation, all Information that 
has been received, relating to the Deten- 
tion of the Army now in America, subject 
to the conditions of the Convention signed 
at Saratoga.” 

Viscount Weymouth said, there was no 
blame imputed to any person respecting 
that affair; the only objection he had to 
the motion was, because it appeared ex- 
tremely ill timed, just at the eve of a pro- 
rogation. As to the papers, if moved for 
in time, he would not have had the least 
objection to comply with the motion ; nor 
could he give a specific answer, upon bare 
recollection, as to their contents. On the 
whole, therefore, considering that he could 
neither carry the substance of them in his 
mind, and that were they produced, they 
would break in upon the prorogation to- 
morrow, he would recommend to his lord- 
ship to withdraw his motion; otherwise he 
should find himself obliged to move the 
previous question, which he rather wished 
to avoid. 


The Earl of Derby told his lordship, 
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that he ought to balance the necessity of 
the motion against the inconveniency of 
sitting a few days longer: that even in 
point of good policy, as well as humanity, 


ministers should consider what material 
service so brave and well disciplined 2 
corps of veterans might, if released, be 
able to render their country at this im- 

ortant crisis. 

The Earl of Efingham supported the 
motion, on the eroaud last mentioned b 
the noble earl. He agreed with the nob 
viscount that there was no compelling the 
Congress to perform the convention on 
their part, as we had proved by fatal ex- 
perience, that we were not able to com 
pel them to do any thing: nevertheless, 
It was n y that parliament should 
be informed what was the matter of dif- 
ference, when it arose, and how best it 
might be remedied. Parliament were 
F ae u ge to interfere, since ministers 

eclined any 8 on their : 
they owed it to dhe aur. as an Lande 
duty, and they particularly owed it to the 
brave but unfortunate men who were suf= 
fering the most mortifying and painful 
chagrin, by being rendered unserviceable 
to the state, and left neglected in the 
hands of an enemy, who for several reas 
sons could not be supposed to have any 
other feeling of regard for them but what 
the mere rules of war prescribed. 

The Duke of Richmond remarked, it 
was somewhat extraordinary, that the no» 
ble viscount had paid so little attention to 
an affair of so great consequence, as not 
to be able to recollect any part of the 
contents of the papers, which, if he per- 
formed his duty, he must have perused, 
nor of course give the least tittle of ine 
formation to their lordships on the sub- 
ject. Such a conduct merited censure. 
The noble viscount perused the papers, ot 
he did not. If he did, and withheld in- 
formation from the House, it was an act 
of great dis ct; if he had not perused 
them, which he could hardly think, his 
lordship was guilty of a very inexcusable 
aed of neglect. As to the prorogation, 

e hoped ministers would consider how 
dangerous it might be ie procere parlia- 
ment at so critical a season, when it -was 
not only possible, but probable, their ad- 
vice might be wanting, which could not be 
obtained until the end of forty days aftet 
issuing the proclamation for calling it to- 
gether. | 

The previous question being put, wat 


agreed‘to without. division. 
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Debate on the Duke of Bolton’s Motion 

an Address to defer the Prorogats 

of Parhament.| The Duke of Bolton 
rose and observed, that although the noble 
viscount’s reasons against the preceding 
motion carried the appearance of an ob- 
jection to one he intended to submit to 
their lordships’ consideration, it should 
not prevent him from proceeding ; be- 
cause, give the objection ite full weight, it 
amounted only to an argument of conveni- 
ence, and could never stand in competi- 
tion with the welfare and safety of the 
atate.- The noble viscount spoke of a 
clause in an act of parliament, which em- 
ala his Majesty to summon the par- 
iament in 14 days. He would not con- 
tend about the real powers vested in the 
crown by that Act; Det at a period of so 
much danger and difficulty, he was ready 
to prove that it would be extremely im- 
proper to trust to any summons, however 
short, when the assistance of parliament, 
upon any emergency, be it ever so sud- 
den, could be insured by continuing the 
session by short adjournments. | 

His grace affirmed, that an invasion of 
this country by France was meditating ; 
that the formidable armaments going -on 


at that instant in their ‘Pers docks, ‘and 


naval arsenals, portended nothing less; 
that Spain was equally busy in warlike ' 
ale la and, that powerful armies 
and encampments were stationed on the 
coasts of the channel, opposite England. 
These were unequivocal proofs of what we 
had reason to expect, at least what it was 
neceseary we should provide against ; they 
were not appearances of a defensive, but 
an offensive war. Indeed, ministers them- 
selves, b 
days, had amply confirmed what he had 
now thrown out ; the alarum-bell was run 
by them; its sound had already reach 
the most distant part of the three king- 
dorms ; it was still tinkling in his ears. A. 
general embargo had been laid by the 
joint advice of those very ministers, who, | 
‘by the language of the noble viscount, ' 
seemed determined to proceed in the same: 
ruinous career, which had produced all’ 
our former misfortunes, and present cala-: 
mities; and by a prorogatian of parlia-, 
ment, to despise its assistance or advice. 
His grace exhorted their lordships to, 
ay this alarum-bell a due ‘attention, as: 
they might depend upon it, from the uni-. 
form conduct of ministers, they would never 
have sounded it, if not urged by motives: 
of dire-necessity. He hoped, therefore, 
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that their lordships would not suffer it te 
ring in vain. No instance, he contended, 
was known, when an embargo was laid, 
such as that of Saturday last, but on the 
dreaded approach of an immediate inva- 
sion; and besides the general reasons for . 
the propriety of such an apprehension, he 
had no doubt, but the King’s servants had 
good private and particular reasons to feas 
that an invasion was at hand. If so, he 
subaritted how extremely necessary it 
would be to have nalinest sittmg, in 
case of so momentous an event. Sup- 
posing parliament should be dispersed, at 
the time di enemy should land, whe 
could the people look to for assistance 
and protection? Not surely to a set of 
men, who in instanoe in which they 
had been trusted, hed misled both parlia+ 


ment and nation, and betrayed a total ine 
capacity, in every measure attempted 
to carry into execution. 

As he had mentioned the naval prepara. 
tions going forward in the ports of France 
and Spain, he ht it necessary to say @ 


few words on that part of his subject ; as 
well to pomt out what had been done 
by those powers as to remind their 
lordships what -had been omitted on 
our part. As seon as France had finall 

a _ to interfere Pe — 

tween this country an r colo 

which was several months before she 
entered into any direct treaty with them, 
she wisely tuned her whole attention te 
her marine ; and he was warranted in afe 
firming, put it in such a condition, as the 
present ministers were totally ignorant of, 
and very few people aware of. Yet, even 
active as France and Spain were, if our 


their conduct, within a few | navy had been properly attended to; € 


the enormous sums voted by parliament 
had been judiciously applied ; if the noble 
earl who presides at the Admiralty, had 
performed either his promises or ‘his duty, 
no.cause of the present national panic, on 
account of an expected invasion, would 
have ever existed. The most ample sup- 
plies, in the course of seven years, had 
been granted ; the most loud and frequent 
boastings had been madeby the noble earl 
in consequence of those supplies; of the 


flourishing imvincible state of our navy ; 


of its superiority over the united fleets of 
France and Spain; but the very first in- 
stant an occasion calls for the -exertion of 
this fictitious naval force, not even for of- 
fensive war, but mere protection, for safety 
and security in our dwellings and posses- 
sions, for the enjoyments of our altars and 
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firesides, we are given to understand, that 
the navy is no longer the great national 
bulwark ; that we must have recourse to a 
land force to defend us: and as for Gi- 
braltar and our distant dependencies, they 
are at once abandoned; even the noble 
lord now stationed in America with his 
squadron, is devoted; for the same noble 
earl, who has boasted so frequently of his 
having a force superior, or able at all times 
to cope with the united force of the whole 
House of Bourbon, has adopted a ae 
different language ; he has acknowledged, 
that it was not prudent to detach, in order 
to watch the motions of D’Estaing, whe- 
ther meant to be directed against our for- 
tresses in the Mediterranean, or our fleets 
in America. His grace, next pointed in 

articular to the want of frigates, which 
fre said were the great soul of maritime 
war; both in cruises against the enemy, 
for the protection of commerce, and in 
facilitating the operations of large squa- 
drons. He contrasted the distribution of 
our fleet at present, with what it was in the 
years 1743, 5, 6; at which several pe- 
riods, invasions from France were threaten- 
ed in favour of the Pretender. The at- 
tempt in 1743, was when the Pretender 
and marshal Saxe were at Dunkirk. He 
said, then the wisest precautions were 
taken ; the shores were lined with frigates, 
in order to give notice of the enemy's ap- 
proach ; and were so judiciously stationed 
across the channel, that it was impossible 
for any fleet to come up the channel, 
without sir John Norris being apprised of 
it; who, stationed in the Downs to watch 
the intended debarkation at Dunkirk, had 
it in his power to prevent it; or upon the 
appearance of the grand French fleet, to 
attack it, before it could join the force in 
‘Duokirk road. Such was the distribution 
of the force in 1745 and 6, when admiral 
Vernon commanded in the channel, which 
compelled the enemy to a choice of for- 
bearing to invade, or of coming to a gene- 
ral engagement. What, said his grace, is 
bes line of battle now? You have none. 

our line of battle ships, at the end of al- 
most two months, are not yet ready to put 
to sea; and if they were, have you any 
frigates? Even on paper, the grand fleet, 
as it 18 called, under admiral Keppel, 
amounts to no more than 21 ships of the 
line, besides the squadron of 12 more 
under admiral Byron, Is this a force 
equal to that which France alone is able at 
this instant to meet you in the ocean or 
channel with? I contend it is not. If, 
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then, Spain should become a party in tle 
quarrel, what has this country to deperi 
on? Nothing but mere chance remains 1 
protect her. We are, my lords, broug:: 
into this melancholy predicament by t+ 
misconduct of ministers: if we do not de 
tach, our dependencies are at the merc 
of our enemies; if we should, our coa’ 
must lie open to the attacks of the first v- 
vader. His grace then moved, “ That a 
humble Address be presented to his M:- 
jesty, humbly to represent to his Majest 
the very alarming state of these kingdom, 
which we fear will be much increased by 
a prorogation of parliament at so critical 
a time, whereby his Majesty would be de- 
prived of that natural and constitution 
advice he might find necessary on any 
emergency to require from his parliamest 
when the whole legislative authority, and 
the united wisdom of the kingdom, is, n 
our apprehension, absolutely necessary 10 
secure us from impending dangers, mos 
humbly-to implore his Majesty, that he 
would be graciously pleased to defer the 
prorogation of the parliament until the 
present very dangerous crisis may be hap- 
pily terminated.” 

Viscount Weymouth opposed the mo- 
tion. He was of opinion, that the 
two motions stood pretty nearly on the 
same ground; and in giving his rea 
sons of dissent to the present, should re 
cur chiefly to his Paice arguments ; 
which were, that parliament, aiter » 
long and arduous an attendance, required . 
a recess; and if the necessity for the ac- 
vice of parliament were such as had beea 
stated by the noble duke, the clause 2 
serted in the Militia Bill, of 1775, pro 
vided a remedy, without putting pariu- 
ment to the disagreeable inconvenience of 
attending in town during the whole sum 
mer; not to transact business; net to tue 
fila duty required of them; but merey 
to wait In anxious suspence, to see if at 
matter of parliamentary concem m::t: 
arise. The purport of the clause *# 
what he had before mentioned, which ea 
powers his Majesty, in the instances tbe:e- 
in provided for, to convene the parliament 
in 14 days. This clause would answer ad 
the intended purposes of an adjournmest; 
and would be free from all the mcr 
veniencies which an adjournment must be 
productive of. He took notice, Ura § 
noble duke in the last debate had obsett 
ed, that the writs of summons to pt. 
ment, running in the ancient form, and re 


quiring forty days between the wnt 24 
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return, the clause now alluded to, could 
not operate. This he was free to contro- 
vert; and believed the contrary might be 


2 easily shewn, because that was no positive 


3 
iy 
. 


law, but merely founded in custom ; and 
though it were, he did not think he should 
hear it asserted, that it was not in the 
power of the legislature to alter, and of 
course to give a legal operation to their 


‘ own intentions, expressed in the clearest 


“and least ambiguous terms. 


Lord Camden replied to the argument 


‘of the noble viscount, in answer to what 


. 
» 


he had offered to the objection made in 


- the preceding debate, respecting the writs 


“i 


of summons to parliament being always re- 


* turnable in forty days, when called toge- 


bh 


ther for the dispatch of business. The 


' noble viscount does not deny the existence 


of the law ; nor does he pretend to point 


' out a single instance in which it has been 


departed from; but the noble viscount 
says, there is a law for one as well as the 
other. My lords, one is the law of parlia- 
ment, founded in the constitution; a law, 
give me leave to say, that is of the very es- 
sence of parliament itself; and more bind- 
ing and obligatory than any act of the legis- 
lature can be ; because it is the very basis 
and ground-work of their assembling for 
any purpose. But taking the noble lord’s 
argument simply, as his lordship has stated 
it, let us try it by the established rules of 
legal construction. Is the law or usage of 
forty days notice repealed by the clause 
alluded to, or by any other clause con- 
tained in the Act? Nosuch thing is pre- 
tended. Does the clause make any pro- 
vision for altering the writ of summons 
from forty to fourteen days? Not that 
neither. All the clause says, is, that in 
such and such cases the King may convene 
the parliament in fourteen days. Will 
any noble lord present undertake to say, 
that there is at present a rebellion subsist- 
ing in America, or in any of the depen- 
dencies of the British crown; or suppose 
he should hazard the assertion, will he 
say, that the ancient mode of assembling 
parliaments; a mode, I am ready to con- 
tend, coeval with the constitution, shall be 


at once annihilated by a passing clause in 


an act of the legislature, not at all directed 
to the regulating the mode and manner of 
holding of parliaments, or connected with 
any of its special powers or privileges? 
Should such a doctrine prevail, there is 
not any other power or privilege of parlia- 
ment -which might not be undermined or 


taken away in the same way. The doc- 


to defer the Prorogation. 
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trine was dangerous, was unconstitutional, 
and could not be fairly maintained in ar- 
gument, upon any principle of sound po- 
licy, or legal construction. The fact did 
not maintain the explanation ; and if it did, 
would the clause uphold the interpreta- 
tion put upon it? His lordship next pro- 
ceeded to shew the great danger of assem- 
bling parliament under the clause, and the 
folly of wantonly doing so, when the pre- 
sent motion would answer all the ends 
proposed to be effected by the clause ; 
after which he entered into an investiga- 
tion of the real state of public affairs. 

His lordship reminded the House, that 
the events which were happening every 
day, had been literally foretold from that 
side of the House, and had been day after 
day repeated, and almost dinned into the 
ears of administration. The designs of 
France were delineated in detail; their in- 
terests were stated, as the ground of those 
designs. Ministers were told, that it was 
the most fortunate circumstance that could 
possibly happen to France, that misunder- 
standings should take place between this 
country and her American colonies ; that 
those misunderstandings should produce a 
civil war ; that a civil war should produce a 
separation; and that in the very instant, 
when Britain had lost one third of her do- 
minions, and should be exhausted of men 
and money, that then would be the time 
for France to take advantage of our weak- 
ness, and wreak her vengeance on this de- 
voted country. Was there a_ syllable, 
which had been urged on this subject, 
which did not turn out literally true? Did 
not France, by the most seeming friendly 
assurances, encourage ministers to carry 
their plans of despotism and unconditional 
submission into execution? Did they not, 
as soon as they found ministers engaged 
in the improvident, impracticable, and un- 
constitutional scheme of subduing our co- 
lonies by force of arms, give secret assis- 
tance to America? Did they not still 
continue the same friendly assurances to 
encourage us to send our whole naval and 
military force beyond the Atlantic, so as 
to render ourselves in a manner totally 
defenceless at home? and as soon as we. 
had fatally done so, at once cease to dis- 
semble, and openly league themselves with 
our own subjects? And do they not now, 
in conjunction with Spain, meditate our 
destruction ? ee 

His lordship lamented the same fatal 


‘credulity, which now subsists in respect of 


Spain, which caysed all our present cala- 
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sities in depending upon the assurances of 
France. Spain was armed ; and ministers, 
I doubt not, will tell me, What of that? 
We continue to receive the fullest assu- 
rances from Spain of a determined ami- 
cable neutrality. If Spain was really sin- 
cere, why arm? Why are her and 
— ull of ships o ality to a 
ceed to sea, or pre wi ossibie 
ition for EDP Wirt is shie resioa 
that 23 ships of the line now ride in Cadiz 
Bay? Is all this preparation and great 
expence undertaken for nothing? Such 
a general preparation is a tacit declara- 
tion of her sentiments. Independent of 
any public or private engagement she 
may have entered into with France, it im- 
ports just this: as soon as hostilities are 
commenced between you and France, we 
mean to take part with the latter; it isthe 
language of common sense, of experience t 
if not, why arm now, more than at any 
other period since the conclusion of the 
late peace? Ministers, knowing this, should 
have peremptorily insisted upon some- 
thing else, besides bare assurances; they 
should have insisted upon a test from 
Spain of the truth of those assurances ; by 
putting a stop to all their armaments ; and 
if Spain refused, ministers should have 
compelled them to justice, by intercepting 
the flota. The possession of that treasure 
would have been a proper punishment for 
their perfidy; would have been a pledge 
for their future conduct ; and if they then 
refused to give the only solid proof of their 
Bpecific intentions, it would enable us to 
carry on a necessary war against the joint 
efforts of our natural and perfidious ene- 
mies. It may be objected that such a 
conduct on our part, might be deemed a 
breach of the law of nations, that of at- 
tacking a nation unprovoked, in a time of 
profound peace. That ia might be 
easily got over ; a declaration of war might 
accompany the blow, and the refusal to 
disarm, at so critical a conjuncture, might 
. be pleaded as a motive equally gounded in 
justice, sound policy, and necessity, for 
compelling a secret enemy to declare, 
what her inability and present convenience 
only prompted her ta conceal. 
he Lord Chancellor replied to the dis- 
tinction made by the learned lord who 
oe last, between the 40 days notice in 
e writs of summons according to the 
common law, and the probable operation 
an the clause in the statute, which em- 
powers the crown to assemble the parlia- 
ment in 14 days. He ees 
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lord’s construction of the law was perfectly 
right, that the writ in point of law would 
supersede the intent of the clause on or- 
dinary occasions; but although no man 
was readier to support the constitution in 
general, or the parliamentary constitution 
in particular, he would, in a case of emer- 
gency, such as the preservation of the 
state, dispense with forms however sacred; 
because such emergencies supposed a case 
of necessity, in which the very essence, as 
well as forms of the constitution, were at 
stake. As to the existence of a rebellion 
in America, the condition on which the 
clause was to take effect, he presumed few 
of their lordships doubted of it; and if 
during a prorogation any sudden emer- 
gency should arise, he presumed that nei- 
ther the right nor expediency of calling 
the parliament together at 14 days notice, 
would be imputed to any of these who 
should advise such a measure, as criminal 
or illegal. On the other hand, should an 
adjournment take place, probably there 
would be a very indifferent attendance,. 
Many other inconveniences would follow 
from an adjournment : bills brought in and 
either withdrawn, negatived, or altered, 
could not be received; the adjournment 
being a continuance of the same session. 
In fine, the power in the clause alluded to, 
would answer all the purposes of an ad- 
journment, and would be liable to norte of 
its objections. 

The Earl of Shelburne said, if no otber 
reason existed for agreeing with the mo- 
tion, it would at least convince foreigners 
that parliament and the nation at large had 
been rouzed to a proper sense of their dan- 
ger. It would shew that the people were 
united ; that they were determined to pro- 
tect the crown with their lives and for- 
tunes; and that they were resolved no 
longer to depend upon ministers, whose 
ignorance and incapacity was what encou- 
raged our enemies, and furnished them 
with the means hitherto of rendering 
themselves formidable to this country. 
His lordship next pointed to the state of 
our home and distant defence. At pre- 
seot there were but 12 battalions of infan- 
try in Great Britain, which, with the ca- 
valry, did not amount to above 9,000 men, 
independent of the guards, which was a 
force smal] enough to defend the of 
the King. This he did not think by any 
means adequate to the defence of the 

i , for though much might in time 
be 4 from the militia, in the event 
of a sudden invasion, they could not be 
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expected to make head against a numerous 
veteran army. In such a case, which was 
far from being improbable, what was to be 
done? Certainly, if our navy was inferior 
to that of our enemies, a landing of a nu- 
merous foreign army must be the conse- 
quence ; in which case the metropolis must 
be abandoned; for such a military force 
as that described, with the aid of a raw 
undisciplined militia, would never be able 
to defend the metropolis, and protect 
the whole kingdom. The metropolis 
must fall! a most melancholy hearing. 
Scotland must be left to defend itself; he 
believed there was little danger of an ene- 
my facing that way ; then, if in the inte- 
rim insurrections should arise, and Ireland, 
already ripe for revolt, should rebel, how 
was it possible that this devoted nation 
could stand against such a combination of 
dreadful circumstances ? Here his lord- 
ship took an opportunity to condemn ad- 
ministration for their impolitic and absurd 
conduct, in relation to Ireland and the 
people of Lancashire, Bristol, &c. in which 
they conveyed to the world an exact pic- 
ture of themselves, that of displeasing both 
parties, without benefiting either. He 
warned ministers, early, not to make a 
fruitless attempt to loosen the shackles of 
the Irish only to gall them the more, and 
remind them of their sufferings. © What- 
ever was done, should have been maturely 
considered upon a large and liberal scale, 
and for the advantage of the whole. On 
the contrary, administration hed disobliged 
their best triends, the inhabitants of the 
loyal towns of Manchester and Liverpool ; 
and for what purpose? To throw Ireland 
into rebellion. He had no political cor- 
respondence with any person in that king- 
dom, though he had on his private affairs ; 
and by the latest accounts received from 
thence, he was informed that the people 
had entered into an association to pur- 
chase no more British goods, at Jeast none 
manufactured in Manchester, or its neigh- 
bourhood ; and it was expected that the 
mob would daily break into the shops and 
warehouses, and cut, burn, and destroy aH 
the commodities of the growth or manu- 
facture of this kingdom. | 
His lordship next proceeded to take a 
view of our dependencies. The naval de- 
fence of those, he observed, was given up; 
in that respect, they were left to shift for 
themselves. How was Gibraltar? Why, 
effective and non-effective, the garrison of 
that fortress did not amount to 4,000 men; 
and though two regiments with the gover- 
(VOL, XIX. ] ea 
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nor, and a draft from the artillery, had 
been at Portsmouth for several weeks, yet 
they had not sailed; and what rendered 
this shameful neglect the more inexcusas | 
ble was, that he perceived by the papers 
on the table, relative to the equipment o 
the Toulon squadron, that ministers had a 
regular, correct, and continued account of . 
the armament going on at that port from 
the 3d of January, till the 5th of May, 
notwithstanding which no one step, till: 
very lately, had been taken to strengthen 
that important fortress, nor had the rein- 
forcement, as yet, left St. Helen’s. He 
then described thé defenceless and naked 
state of our West India islands, and the 
criminal neglect in not either augmenting 
the force under general Howe, so as to 
enable him to maintain his ground, if that 
was what was intended, or recalling, and 
sending him to those parts of America which 
we still possess, either there to act on the 
offensive or defensive, as opportunity might 
serve. If, on the other hand, America 
should be inclined to come to terms, and 
that to give credit and strength to our ne- 
gociations, the troops under general Howe 
might be sent to Halifax to defend Nova 
Scotia, and strengthen the small force 
under general Carleton. But if none of 
these plans were thought proper, why net 
send reinforcements from hence to defend 
Canada and Nova Scotia? for while we 
retained those, he should never think 
America was entirely lost; he knew a 
commercial union between Great Britain 
and her colonies would be for the advan- 
tage of both; and he had no doubt, it’ the 
proper steps had been timely taken, early 
in the present year, but such an union 
might have been effected. | 

His lordship answered the Lord Chan- 
cellor, on his resting the propriety of the 
prorogation in preference to an adjourn- 
ment, on the point of a presumed neces- 
sity ; why not put the matter of necessity 
quite out of the question by an adjourn- 
ment, and not lay a ground for a necessity, 
to evade the ancient Jaw, and break in on 
the constitution of parliament, on account 
of a necessity wantonly created? His lord- 
ship talked some time on the new honours 
and distinctions about to be heaped on the 
undoers of their country, and observed, it 
was in strict conformity to the policy of 
that ruinous court-system, which lavished 
the rewards due only to virtue and public” 
merit, on the most worthless and servile, 
in order to encourage others to tread in 
the same ignoble steps, to rise by the same 
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unprincipled arts of servility and corruption, 
lest, as his lordship ludicrously remarked, 
the breed of the true court-spaniel should 
become extinct. He next spoke of the 
American Tories, who he said might be 
classed under three descriptions, those who 
acted from principle, those who being mis- 
led, or having views of their own, asso- 
ciated as the friends of government, and 
those of profligate lives and desperate for- 
tunes, who deceived, inflamed, and mis- 
led government for motives the most 
base and diabolical. He should leave the 
two latter to their fortunes and deserts, 
and oly consider such of the people of 
America as took a part in defence and 
maintenance of the rights of this ey 
upon principle. Those men were, of all 
the people on earth, most to be commise- 
ee i ‘hey lay at the mercy of their 
enemies and persecutors; their estates 
were confiscated; their persons banished 
or imprisoned, or their families left to 
famish; yet those unhappy men were 
abandoned to their fate; and if at a future 
time, any occasion should occur, either in 
America or elsewhere, for the assistance of 
the loyal part of our subjects, the fate of 
the loyal, brave, and honest Americans, 
who were sacrificed by British perfidy, 
would sufficiently deter any man from 
trusting to British promises of security and 

rotection. His lordship spoke of the 
hidden over-ruling influence which sur- 
rounded the throne ; and whence all those 
baleful measures proceeded. Thence was 
their encouragement, instructions, and re- 
wards; and to that source the people in 
the day of difficulty would look for satis- 
faction and redress, and demand justice on 
those who had been the cause of their ruin. 
- The Earl of Bristol. My lords, late 
as it is, 1 should think myself unpardon- 
able to go away without expressing my 
approbation of the motion : but, my Tonia, 
I must also express my surprise, that after 
the noble duke had so manifestly shewn, 
that the alarming state we were reduced 
to, was in great measure owing to the 
situation and management of our fleet, 
that the noble lord who superintends the 
remains of our once flourishing navy, has 
mot deigned to say one single word. 
Surely, my lords, it must be alarming, 
when we have so lately heard in this 
House, that the fleet of England, which, 
till this unhappy period, had given law to 
all Europe, is now so reduced, that, how- 
ever necessary it might be, it would not 
be prudent to detach from it; an avowal 
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as shameful to him who made it, as it is 
rejudicial to the nation, and injurious: to 
the houour of the crown. And although 
the collective force of this remaining fleet 
has been for several months r 
said to be in readiness for service, yet it 
has been so inactive, and kept in such a 
situation, that I must lament the brave 
admiral who is at the head of a squadron 
of that fleet, not having the command of 
the whole ships in England, by which 
means his hands are tied from the proper 
distribution he would otherwise “make of 
them, and which might be a greater se- 
curity for our coasts. My lords, it is but 
last week that those ships under admiral 
Keppel were ready to drop down even to 
St. Helen’s, and I believe the Victory has 
not been ready, in spite of all the diligence 
that could be used, to go down till Satur- 
day last. My lords, the sailing of the 
Toulon fleet ever since the 13th of April, 
the ignorance of their destination, and the 
consequences that may ensue from that 
armament, and our total want of intelli- 
gence which way they are gone, is very 
alarming. My lords, I have a letter in 
my pocket, which I shewed a noble lord 
in high office, which proves that fleet to 
have been the 7th of May between Gi- 
braltar and Malaga, being met by a Swede 
ship gone into Alicant the 9th. I have 
therefore reason to believe, that the ac- 
counts I have seen in another letter, that 
the Toulon fleet must have passed the 
streights the 9th are true. My lords, what 
is then become of our islands? What is 
become of that fleet of four or five line of 
battle ships, and all our frigates under that 
brave officer lord Howe, with 14 or 15,000 
seamen, the flower of our fleet, so much 
wanted now? And if they fall, what is 
to become of our army in America? Is 
not this alarming, my lords? And is this 
situation not such as to require our wishes 
that the great hereditary council of this 
nation, the guardian of the people, should 
be kept together, and ready to prove by 
this step, to the whole kingdom and to all 
Europe, that we mean, we wish, and hold 
ourselves ready at a moment’s notice, to 
support his Majesty with our advice, as 
well as our lives and fortunes. My lords, 
I must say it is no less alarming, after alt 
the expence the public has been at for 
our navy, that in so long a time we have 
not been able to collect ships enough to 
answer every purpose, which it is impos 
sible the present number now in the chan- 
nel can do: and, my lords, where is the 
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ministration has brought upon us? Surel 

those men who have brought us into this 
situation, are not the persons proper to 
advise his Majesty in this alarming situa- 


tion? 

The Earl of Sandwich denied he had 
ever said we were not able to detach ships ; 
he only said, in a former debate, that 

rhaps it might.not be prudent to do it. 
With regard to admiral Keppel’s fleet not 
being ready to sail for St. Helen's till last 
week, they were now sailed from St. 
Helen’s. The noble admiral who com- 
manded them bad not his hands tied, as 
that noble earl would one day see, 
whenever his orders were made known. 
He was surprised the noble earl’s intelli- 
gence was so bad, as to say that we had 
ever 139 ships 
earl mentioned the other day. We never 
had that number; and we now had ships 
enough; it was men we wanted. The 
noble earl also had said ome day, that an 
embargo was necessary; why was not an 
embargo laid? And now an embargo is laid 
the noble lord condemns it as improper. 
The noble earl I allow tobe a officer, 
a great seaman, and a man of great abili- 
ties; but, my lords, I will not give up my 
official knowledge to him or any sea officers 
whatever; and to shew that I am as good 
@ seaman as either of those noble lords, 
who asked the other day, why could not 
eleven ships work down the Channel as 
well as one, which was admiral Barrington? 
I will tell them why; because there must 
always be in a number a heavier sailing ship 
than another, and the rest must keep 
company with the worst, which happened 
to sir John Norris, when attempting to 
work down the channel, his ships fellaboard 
of each other, and forced him to put back, 
and he never could get beyond Torbay. 

The Earl of Bristol rose again, and told 
their lordships that he was used to that 
noble Jord’s Machiavilian policy, of endea- 
vouring to turn all his arguments into 
ridicule when he could not answer them ; 
but he only desired their lordships’ indul- 

ence, to prove to them how the noble 

ord had endeavoured to misrepresent what 
he had said. And first, my lords, as to 
his denial of having said the other day, he 
could not detach, I appeal to the House, 
whether the noble lord did not say, it 
would not be prudent to detach; and that 
as I find the noble lord has not detached, 
nor has detained admiral Byron to join 
aduiral Keppel, whether I am not autho- 
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tised to suppose, he is not able to detach, 
because he has not, when it is very well 
known, the Toulon squadron are at sea, 
and that, if left to themselves unwatched, 
unpursued, we have every thing to fear for 
our colonies, and for our poor frigates, and 
our great army in America, as well as our 
trade. Next, with regard to the bad in- 
formation the noble lord is pleased to say 
I have, his lordship does me honour, be- 
cause the noble lord made use of the very 
same polite terms and words to that great 
statesman, now no more (earl of Chatham ) 
on a similar attack from him in this very 
House; so that, my lords, it is a phrase 
with his lordship as a thing of course when 
he cannot confute what is advanced. — 
Next, my lords, I think his lordship said, 
that I had said, admiral Keppel’s hands 
were tied, and that he could not act, and 
hew did I know that he could not? I deny 
the words: what I had said was, that I 
was sorry admiral Keppel’s hands were 
tied from not commanding the whole fleet 
in England; for, that so well I knew the 
skill and bravery of that excellent officer 
and the officers under him, that had he the 
eommand of the whole fleet, there would 
have been a very different description 
made of them, and we should have had 
much less to have dreaded from an enemy ; 
for well I knew, if he had the good fortune 
to meet the French fleet, he would cer- 
tainly beat them; and that I must remind 
their Jordships of what I said the other 
day, that I wished him most sincerely not 
only the command of all our fleets on float, 
but also on shore. I know no man so fit 
for it, so beloved by all the officers, so 
much wished for by the public, and no one 
who would do more honour to his King 
and country. The noble lord also says, 
I misrepresented when I said there were 
ever 139 sail of the line. My lords, I am 
astonished at his lordship’s denying this 
fact. Let him look at the little clasped 
book I produced the other day here, which 
is from the navy-board, dated May 1771. 
He will there see from thence 139 ships 
of the line, 382 ships and frigates, bombs, 
&c. the grand total, And I repeat again, 
that when I came into the board of Ad- 
miralty in 1771, there were 81 ships of the 
line fit for service, 24 under repair, 7 fo- 
reign ones bought, besides others in want 
of great repair. My lords, what then is 
become of all those ships, when the noble 
earl in office told us there were only 49 in 
England fit for service? Shameful it is to 
see the reduction of the great fleet of Eng- 
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land after the sums given to it! Nor care 
I whether it is the noble lord or not; but 
s0 it is, there has been mismanagement, 
misconduct, negligence and ignorance in 
this great and ‘essential department; and 
were we to sit longer here, 1 pledge my- 
self, some how or other, to sift it out. 

The House divided: Contents 20. Not- 
contents 42, 


Debate on Sir James Lowther’s Motion 

for an Address to the King to defer the 
Prorogation of Parliament.| June2. Sir 
James Lowther adverted to the critical 
situation of public affairs, when the wis- 
dom of parliament would be highly neces- 
sary ; and when consequently it would, to 
the last degree, be improper to put an end 
to the session : wisdom was to be expected 
from a multitude of counsellors; it would 
be therefore most advantageous to the 
kingdom that the parliament might be per- 
mitted to continue sitting. For these rea- 
sons he moved, “ That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his Majesty, to re- 
present to his Majesty the very alarming 
state of these kingdoms, which will be 
much increased by a prorogation of par- 
liament, whereby his Majesty would be de- 
prived of that natural and constitutional ad- 
yice and assistance which may be so neces- 
sary at this critical conjuncture, when the 
whole legislative authority, and the united 
wisdom of the kingdom, is absolutely es- 
sential to secure us from impending dan- 
ger; and most humbly to implore his Ma- 
jesty, that he would be graciously pleased 
to defer the prorogation of parliament un- 
til the present dangerous crisis may be 
happily terminated.” 

Sir P. J. Clerke seconded the motion, on 
the general ground of necessity. He said, 
the nation was in imminent danger, for 
that he had been informed, since he came 

-§jnto the House, that the Brest fleet had 
been seen within a few leagues of Ply- 
mouth. He said he was more sacticulanly 
for the motion from the old adage, that 
*‘ in the multitude of counsellors there is 
pafety.” 

Earl Nugent said, he fancied, that if 
even the motion was carried, the last 
speaker would be disappointed in his 
hopes, as he believed very few counsellors 
would remain in town. He moved the 
other orders of the day. 

Mr. T. Luttre(l said, that many were 
the reasons that could be adduced to shew 
the necessity of keeping the parliament 
together; it were needless to repeat them ; 
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but the embargo and the deplorable state 
of the navy, were surely reasons sufficiently 
cogent to prevent a prorogation. The 
complement of men on board our fleets 
was 10,000 short of the establishment: 
such a deficiency was truly alarming, and 
required the utmost attention of parlia- 
ment. : 

The Hon. Richard Fitzpatrick declared 
that he would have remained silent, if the 
noble lord in his eye had thought proper 
to lay before the -House the intelligence 
he had received from America: but as his 
lordship had declined that, he thought it 
his duty to give the House such informa- 
tion, as, from his situation, he was enabled 
to collect. About ten days before he 
sailed from Philadelphia, a copy of the 
Conciliatory Bills had been brought to that 
city: their reception was such as they de- 
served. The army received them with the 
most inexpressible indignation ; some of 
the officers had in his presence torn their 
cockades from their hats and flung them 
into the strcets. They had been deluded 
so far as to imbibe the ministerial spirit 
for war; and when they looked for rein- 
forcements, and expected 20,000 men to 
enable them to open the campaign with 
some signal and decisive blow, a set of 
Bills were sent out to them, which loaded 
them with disgrace. These Bills were not 
transmitted to the Congress nor to general 
Washington ; they were dispersed through 
the country by individuals, and througb 
them found their way at length into the 
American army. Their reception there 
was still worse than in the British army: 
they were kicked about, torn, nay, burned 
by the hands of the common hangman. 
They were looked upon as calculated to 
spread discord through the country, and 
that idea tended more to rivet them more 
closely than to disunite them. Some ofii- 
cers in general Washington’s confidence, 
with whom he had had an opportunity to 
converse, told him, that it was the opinion 
among their people that these drafts of 
Bills were nothing more than a pretence 
to amuse the Americans, and dispose them 
to desert the Congress; and that the par- 
liament knew nothing of them, when he 
had assured them that it was really the in- 
tention of parliament to pass these Bills 
into laws, and to send out new commis- 
sioners; they said, that if such proposals 
had been made to them by Jord Chatham 
they would have probably received them; 
but that they never could listen to terms 


proposed by the men who had brought on 
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the war. On his arrival in England he 
thad formed a resolution not to be asto- 
‘nished at any thing the ministry could do; 
‘for after the sample they had given him, 
he saw they were capable of the greatest 
extravagancies; but when he found the 
‘ situation we were in with regard to France ; 
when he found that a gallant general was 
‘treated in the most unbecoming manner, 
he was, in spite of his resolution, perfectly 
astonished. He felt as a soldier for the 
situation of that brave officer; he felt the 
, utmost indignation against those who could 
so disgrace the military profession as to 
, treat a soldier who had fought their bat- 
ties, ina manner so disgraceful to a sol- 
. dier. He had discovered the dawning of 
_@ spirit among the people, which he hoped 
, would soon blaze forth, and make minis- 
ters fee] that they have acted wrong. 
Lord George Germain said he would not 
attempt to contradict any thing the hon. 
_ gentleman had advanced from his own 
knowledge; but he would certainly set 
him right in what he delivered as conjec- 
tures: for there he was better informed. 
There had been no promise made to the 
army in America to send out 20,000 men 
to reinforce them this campaign. If the 
hon. gentleman informed the House that 
the drafts of the Bills had been received 
with contempt by the Americans, he also 
informed them, that if they had been 
planned by other men, they would have 
been received: it was not therefore the 
measures but the men that America ob- 
jected to: if they had no other objection, 
it would be a very easy matter to make 
peace. If thev should reject the terms as 
not making sufficient concessions, it would 
then appear that they were not disposed to 
trcat upon any terms; and then he should 
be sorry that the Bills had ever been sent 
out. With regard to the general alluded 
to, he did not understand that he had 
mentioned any cause of complaint but one, 
and that was, that he had been prevented 
from going into the royal presence: and 
that was a hardship which he felt in com- 
mon with every officer whose conduct re- 
quired an enquiry. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick did not mean to charge 
the noble lord with having made a promise 
to send out 20,000 men ;_ but thishe would 
say, that reinforcements were promised ; 
that the new levies had. been destined for 
America; and when the army there 
should expect to see them arrive, their 

longing eyes were to be saluted by count 
d’Estaing’s fleet, which in all probability 
t 
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must destroy both lord and general Howe’s 
forces ; which were now so few in number, 
that they could act only on the defensive. 
He complained of the scandalous manner in 
which sir William Howe was abused here, 
while he was beloved, respected, nay 
adored by the whole army in America. 

General Burgoyne said, he had more 
causes than one to complain; but he did 
not wish to take up the time of the House 
with his personal affairs. When he arrived 
in town, he waited on the noble lord; and 
entered into a long conversation with him, 
in which he unbosomed himself to him as 
one friend would to another: at the end 
of it, to his great surprise, he was informed 
that a court of enquiry had been appointed 
to enquire into his conduct, and that he 
should absent himself from court till after 
that enquiry: he declared that he could 
not have. been more astonished if the 
noble lord had pulled a dagger from his 
pocket to strike him with: an enquiry he 
wished for most earnestly. But his idea 
led to a court-martial; and he did not 
expect that the business would have been 
carried on in such amanner. The general 
then adverted to the desertions from the 
northern army; and desired to know if 
any steps had been taken to release that 
gallant army, which, without disparage- 
ment, would be equal to. twice their 
number in the field; from having been 
accustomed to hardships, lying without 
tents, living on slender meals, and being 
well used to fire. He complained that 
officers well acquainted with the whole 
business of the expedition, had never been 
examined by the noble lord relative to it; 
whilst runaways and fugitives, with M. St. 
Luc at their head, were questioned and 
caressed; nay, while a menial servant of 
his own, who had been turned out of his 
family, was heard with attention. 

Lord George Germain was of opinion, 
that the declaration of the Congress re- 
lative to the convention, was well worthy 
the most serious consideration: no one 
wished more heartily for the release of the 
army than he did; but the utmost cir-— 
cumspection was necessary, With regard 
to the general he did not-think he. de- 
served such severe censure; he had at 
night received a letter by colonel Jen- 
kinson from him, informing him that he 
was in town ; not knowing what to do on 
the occasion, he sent the letter to the King, 
from whom it was returned to him the 
next day, with an intimation that it had 
been settled that a court of enquiry should 
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sit upon him, and that he should not in the 
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mean time appear at court. That wasall | om presenting the Money Bills, addressed 


he knew of the affair. He had not thought 
it necessary to call upon such of the offi- 
cers as were in England for information, 
when he had received such circumstantial 
accounts from the general’s own public 
and private letters. He never gave,encou- 
ragement to any one who wished to de- 
fame the general. There had been one 
who announced himeelf as an officer, who 
said he had been ill-treated by general 
Burgoyne; and that he wanted to lodge 
a formal complaint against him; and yet 
though several persons spoke well of that 
man, still he never would and never did 
consent to see him, because he thought it 
would have been indecent. 

Mr. Fox entered largely into the argu- 
ments which he thought most forcibly 
proved the inexpediency of a prorogation 
at the present juncture: he condemned 
the manner in which the drafts of the 
Conciliatory Bills had been introduced 
among the Americans; ridiculed the idea 
of expecting that America would treat 
with us, while the King on his birth-day 
bestowed in the most solemn manner cinque 
ports and blue ribbons as marks of appro- 
bation on those very men, who had plunged 
the colonies and the mother country into 
the war. He shewed the inconsistency of 
the Tories, who in New York on the 30th 
ot November last, St. Andrew’s day, had 
pulled down the statue of lord Chatham ; 
and now trophies and statues were to be 
erected to his memory. They hated him 
living and revered him dead; and were 
, somewhat like the emperor of Germany, 
who seeing a sumptuous monument which 
had been raised over his rival in the empire, 
wished that all his enemies were as 
sumptuously interred. 

The eee being put, that the order 


of the day be now read, the House di- 
vided ; 
Tellers, 
Earl of Lisburne ~- - - 
Yeas }rord Westeote. . - -§ 
‘Sir James Lowther - - 
Nors Sir P. J. Clerke - - f 4 


So it was resolved in the affirmative :— 
J. Lowther’s motion was consequently 
Ost. 


Mr. Speaker Norton’s Speech to the 
King on presenting the Money Bills.] 
June 3. ‘The King came to the House 
of Peers to put an end to the Session, 


his Majesty in substance as follows : 

«« That, at this time of public alarm, his 
faithful Commons were happy to find that 
his Majesty had called out the constitu- 
tional force of the kingdom for its de- 
fence ; that they hoped his Majesty would 
in consequence be enabled to employ his 
other forces on’ essential services without 
the realm; that as they had liberally 
granted supplies to the fullest wishes of 
his servants, they trusted his Majesty 
would make such use of the money as 
was most likely to preserve the honour 
and dignity of his crown, and promote the 
welfare and interest of his dominions; 
finally, that they heartily wished for a 
speedy return of the Americans to their 
allegiance, and did not doubt but in dua 
time his Majesty would be able to chastise 
and repress the insolence of his natural 
enemies.” 


The King's Speech at the Close of the 
Sesston.] His Majesty closed the Ses- 
sion with the following Speech to both 
Houses : 

«© My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 

« After so long and laborious an appli- 
cation to the public business, 1 think i¢ 
proper at this season of the year to give 
you some recess: I come at the same time 
to return you my particular thanks, for 
the zeal you have shewn in supporting the 
honour of my crown, and for ee attene 
tion to the real interests of all my sub- 
jects, in the wise, just and humane laws 
which have been the result of your deli- 
berations, and which, I hope, will be at- 
tended with the most salutary effects in 
every part of the British empire. 

«« My desire to preserve the tranquillity 
of Europe has been dniform and sincere ; 


I reflect with great satisfaction, that I 


have made the faith of treaties and the 
law of nations the rule of my conduct; 
and that it has been my constant care te 
give no just cause of offence to any fo- 
reign power; let that power by whom this 
tranquillity shall be disturbed, answer to 
their subjects and to the world, for all the 
fatal consequences of war. 

«‘ The vigour and firmness of my papr- 
liament have enabled me to be prepared 
for such events and emergencies as may 
happen ; and I trust that the experienced 
valour and discipline of my fleets and 
armies, and the loyal and united ardour af 


‘the nation, armed and animated in the de- 
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fence of every thing that is dear to them, 
will be able, under the protection of Di- 
vine Providence, to defeat all the enter- 
prizes which the enemies of my crown 
may presume to undertake, and convince 
them how dangerous it is to provoke the 
spirit and strength of Great Britain. 

«‘ Gentlemen of the House of Commons ; 

‘© I thank you for the cheerfulness with 
which you have granted the large and 
ample supplies for the service of the cur-« 
rent year, and for your care in raisin 
them in a manner the most effectual, an 
the least burthensome; and my warmest 
acknowledgments are due to you for the 
provision you have enabled me to make 
for the more honourable support of my 
family. 

«« My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 

“Your presence in your respective 
counties may at this time be of great 
public advantage; it is unnecessary for 
me to recommend to you to do your duty 
in your several stations; on my part, 1 
have no other wish or object but to de- 
serve the confidence of my parliament, 
and the affections of my people.” 


The Parliament was then prorogued to 
the 14th of July ; and was afterwards fur- 
ther prorogued to the 26th of November.* 


FIFTH SESSION 
OF THE 
FOURTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF . 
GREAT BRITAIN. - 


The King's Speech on Opening the Ses- 
gion.] November 26, 1778. is Ma- 
jesty came to the House of Peers, and, 
opened the Session with the following 
Speech to both Houses : 

“« My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘© T have called you together in a con- 
juncture which demands your most serious 
attention. 

«¢ In the time of profound peace, with- 
out pretence of provocation or colour of 
complaint, the court of France hath not 


* Immediately after the prorogation, Ed- 
ward Thurlow, esq. Attorney General, was 
created lord Thurlow, and appvioted Lord 
Chancellor, in the room of earl Bathurst. 
“Alexander Wedderburn, esq. was appointed 
Attorney General, and James Wallace, esq. 
Solicitor General. . . 


The King’s Speech on Opening the Session: 


As De 1748 fists 


forborne to disturb the public tranquillity, 
in violation of the faith of treaties, and 
the general rights of sovereigns ; at first, 
by the clandestine supply of arms, and 
other aid to my revolted subjects in North 
America; afterwards, by avowing openly’ 
their support, and entering into formal 
en ments with the leaders of the re- 
bellion, and at length by committing open 
hostilities and depredations on my faithful 
subjects, and by an actual invasion of my 
dominions in America and the West 
Indies. 

‘‘ It is, I trust, unnecessary for me to 
assure you, that the same care and con- 
cern for the happiness of my people, 
which induced me to endeavour to pres 
vent the calamities of war, will make me 
desirous to sec a restoration of the bless- 
ings of peace, whenever it can be effected 
with perfect honour, and with security to 
the rights of this country. 

‘In the mean time, I have not neg- 
lected to take the proper and necessary 
measures for disappointing the malignant 
designs of our enemies, and also for mak- 
ing general reprisals; and although my 
efforts have not been attended with all the 
success, which the justice of our cause 
and the vigour of our exertions seemed to 
promise, yet the extensive commerce of 
my subjects has been protected in most of 
its branches, and large reprisals have been 
made upon the injurious aggressors, by 
the vigilance of my fleets, and by the 
active and enterprizing spirit of my people. 

‘¢ The great armaments of other powers, 
however friendly and sincere their pro- 
fessions, however just and honourable 
their pu » Must necessarily engage 
our attention. 

‘6 It would have afforded me very great 
satisfaction to have informed you, that the 
conciliatory measures planned by the 
wisdom and temper of parliament, had 
taken the desired effect, and brought the 
troubles in North America to a happy 
conclusion. - ' 

‘‘In this situation of affairs, the na» 
tional honour and security call so loudly 
upon us for the most active exertions, that 
I cannot doubt of your heartiest concur- 
rence and support. From the vigour of 
your councils, and the conduct and in- 
cennty of my officers and forces by sea 
and land, I hope, under the blessing of 
God, to derive the means of vindicating 
and maintaining the honour of my crown, 
and the interests of my people, against all 
our enemies. : 
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«s Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

‘¢ I will order the proper estimates for 
the service of the ensuing year-to be laid 
before you; and when you consider the 
importance of the objects for which we 
‘are contending, you will, I doubt not, 
grant me such supplies as you shall judge 
necessary for the public service, and ade- 
quate to the present emergency. 

«© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘«‘ T have, according to the powers vested 
in me for that purpose, called forth the 
militia to assist in the interior defence of 
this country; and I have with the greatest 
and truest satisfaction, been myself a wit- 
ness of that public spirit, that steady ar- 
dour, and that love of their country, which 
animate and unite all ranks of my faithful 
subjects, and which cannot fail of makin 
us safe at home and respected abroad.’? 


Debate in the Lords on the Address of 
Thanks.| His Majesty having retired, 
The Duke of Chandos rose and moved an 
Address of Thanks. His grace began with 
stating the many public and private virtues 
of the sovereign, and the obstinacy, base- 
ness and ingratitude of his rebellious sub- 
jects in America; a prince, who had made 
the constitution the rule of his govern- 
ment, and the happiness and prosperity of 
- his people the leading objects of his life. 
History turnished no example of the kind ; 
that in a time of profound peace, without 
retence of provocation, the court of 
France, contrary to the faith of treaties, 
had not only .entered into engagements 
with the leaders of rebellion in America, 
but had committed hostilities on the faith- 
ful subjects, and had actually invaded 
the dominions of the British crown in 
America and the West Indies. He took 
a retrospective view of the repeated as- 


surances of amity and sincerity given by’ 


that perfidious court, while they were se- 
cretly encoaraging and assisting rebels in 
arms against their Jawful sovereign, until 
the moment arrived, that thev imagined 
they could, from the embroiled situation 
of our affairs, publicly avow that perfidy. 
This circumstance, joined to the conse- 
quences which were justly to be dreaded, 
it not timely guarded against, would, he 
trusted, be sufhcient to produce unanimity 
among their lordships and the nation at 
large ; and create a proper sense of the 
injuries attempted to be put upon it, and 
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feating the designs of our enemies. The 
present crisis, he acknowledged, was cri- 
tical, and im some respect, alarming. 
France and America were connected in 
the most unnatural alliance ; other powers 
might interfere;. the most solemn as- 
surances of friendship and neutrality were 
not wanting, but it was prudent to be pre- 
pared for the worst that might happen; in 
either event, however, nothing but the 
most vigorous exertions- could promise to 
free us from our present perilous situation. 
He observed, that although the vigorous 
efforts made in the course of the last cam- 
paign were not correspondent to the public 
expectation, our commerce had been pro- 
tected, and very considerable reprisals had 
been made on the enemy in sight of their 
own coasts, by which they were sorely 
distressed, and the captors and the nation 
proportionably enriched. He returned to 
consider the conduct of America, and 
said, that the people of that country hav- 
ing obstinately refused the late offers made 
them by the British parliament, he trusted 
the people of this country would unite, and 
no longer consider the revolted colonies 
as struggling for the privileges of British 
subjects. but as a sovereign independent 
state, leagued with a foreign enemy, for 
our destruction. Measures of force were, 
therefore, become necessary, measures 
calculated to defeat and dissolve so unna- 
tural alliance, whatever appearances might 
in some particulars indicate to the cag- 
trary; but that the spirit and resources of 
this country were vet fully equul to the 
chastisement of both our declared foes and 
rebellious subjects. 

The Earl of Plymouth confessed that 
the present was a most inauspicious period, 
and called pressingly for the instant aid of 
every heart and hand in the kingdom to 
ward off the blow, now meditating against 
us. He professed himself entirely ot opi- 
nion of the noble duke, that nothing but 
the most decisive measures would answer 
any goodend. The enemies of this coun- 
try must feel its resentments in acts of 
power and hostility before peace could be 
restored upon a safe or honourable foot- 
ing. Any concession on our part must be 
fatal: our commerce and manufactures, 
which were the great sources of our wealth 
and national power, must be ruined, if 
America was relinquished. He lived ina 
great manufacturing county, (Worcester: 


of the wound which its honour had re- | shire) where he was a daily witness to the 


ceived. He said, vigorous measures were | 


the only sure and honourable means of de- 


distresses of both the manufacturers and 
of those whom they employed. The manu- 


’ 
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faeturers had ceased to carry on their busi- 
ness, for want of a market ; and the working 
mechanics were starving for want of employ- 
ment. In some of the towns immediately in 
his neighbourhood, he was acquainted with 
opulent tradesmen and manufacturers, who 
instead of employing a hundred or fifty 
hands each, did not now employ above ten 
or five, or in that proportion. He had 
often heard it dwelt upon by several noble 
lords in that House, that America would 
be able to resist the utmost exertions of 
this country ; that France would at length 
interfere in her support; and frequently 
since he had fee great merit taken on 
the score of those predictions; but the 
final event thereof was not yet known, nor 
were the authors always justified in what 
they said. Among other assertions, he 
remembered to have heard it insisted upon 
from the same quarter, that the militia, if 
called out into actual service, would never 
answer the purpose of national defence: the 
contrary had been proved in the course of 
the preceding summer and autumn. He 
believed, those who were most sanguine in 
this opinion would agree with him, that 
there never roe a finer body of men, 
nor better disciplined, considering the 
ahortness of the time they were instructed 
in the use of arms. He therefore had no 
doubt, but several other predictions of the 
same tendency would be proved equall 
erroneous. His lordship concluded, with 
giving it as his firm opinion, that the mea- 
sures recommended from the throne were 
the only means now left of procuring pub- 
dic safety, and of avoiding that public dis- 
grace and ignominy, which must follow 
any concession which a mistaken prudence 
and timidity might suggest, or an insolent 
and perfidious enemy think proper to pre- 
scribe. He would thercfore second the 
Address moved by the noble duke. 

The Earl of Coventry rose to repeat his 
former opinion respecting America, which 
hed never altered since it became a sub- 
jeot of debate in that House, but had been 
uniformly directed to impress this one im- 
portant truth on their lordships, that the 
attempt to coerce Anierica, was @ measure 
hazardous in the onset, impracticable in 
the execution, and if even prosperous, in- 
finitely pernicious and impolitic. This was 
an opinion he would never retract. He 
wished, in the language of a noble lord 
(Bute) on a former occasion, to have that 
opinion engraved on his tomb-stone. As 
to the Address moved by the noble duke, 
-he could by no means assent to it in the 

(VOL. XIX. ] 


on the Address of Thanks. 


-on those facts. 


‘necessary in r 
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terms in which it was drawn up. Being 
averse to the prosecution of the American 
war, in every precedent stage, it could | 
hardly be expected, that he would lend 
his approbation in the present instance, 
when so many additional reasons confirm- 
ed him in his former dissent. He did not 
eome prepared to propose any amend- 
ment, nor did he see what amendment 
could meet his ideas, without altering the 
tenor of the whole Address: otherwise, 
he should very readily support every mea- 
sure which would go-to separate the idea 

ing war upon France, distinctly 
from America. So far he was ready to 
co-operate in any steps apa for 
a he on a war against Our foreign 10€8 ; 
bnt he begged leave to repeat, that expe- 
rience had strengthened his former opi- 
pion, and suppked him with additional 
reasons, for advising a discontinuance of 
hostilities against America, as the only 
means of restoring that country to the 
British empire. 

To go into the question, as it presented 
itself to their lordships, it would be neces- 
sary to consider it previously, as connected 
with many relative and collateral circum- 
stances. This could be only drawn from 
facts, or from fair and id reasonings 
The former would be the 
actual state of this country, at the com- 
mencement of the contest, and at present ; 
to compare those periods, and from thence 
determine on the probability of success. 
The same mode of investigation would be 
ct of America; look at 
her, see what she was, and what she is. 
He would, however, as the point of most 
immediate consequence, consider the in- 
ternal and external state of this country. 
‘This, he affirmed, would be found to be 
deplorable indeed. Our armies were 
suliee mouldering away, by death, deser- 


‘tion, and sickness, er reduced by loss in 


battle; were defcated or captives, or act- 
ing upon the defensive. Our navy was 
far from being in a formidable state. Our 
manufacturers were unemployed, starving, 
and burthensome to their respective pa- 
rishes. Our commerce was declining ; 
and was carried on, upon such a risk, and 
on such high premiums of insurance, as to 
render it but of small advantage to the 
merchant, and burthensome to the con- 
sumer. Public credit drawing fast towards 
annihilation. Our stocks fallen, nearly as 
low as at the conclusion of the late war ; 
and their ruin suspended only by a thread, 
which the least adverse accident would © 

[4N] : 
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probably cutasunder. Private dissipation 
and public rapine daily increasing. Di- 
vided councils and a general inattention to 
the concerns of the nation, almost univer- 
sally spread through every rank of people. 
He acknowledged, that this was a melan- 
choly picture, but if it was a faithful one, 
it ought not to be concealed from the pub- 
lic; because, without knowing the nature 
and extent of the evil, it would be impos- 
sible to provide a proper remedy. 

A thorough reformation, he said, if the 
facts stated by him were true, (which he 
belieyed would hardly be controverted ) 
became absolutely necessary. The con- 
stitution must be brought back to its first 
principles. Pensions, sinecures, and all 
the engines of a corrupt government, must 
’ be totally abandoned. The Augean stable 
must be thoroughly cleansed; public spi- 
-rit must be cultivated, encouraged, and 

nourished by those, who hold the reins of 
government, and private and personal in- 
terest made to give way to that of the 
public state. ‘But we have lost the man, 
said he, who was equal to the accom- 
plishment of this Herculean task (lord 
Chatham). Alas! he is no more; we 
have lost the man, who, by his exam- 
ple, was capable of sowing the seeds of 
public virtue, of bringing it to matu- 
_rity, of calling it into the service of the 
state, and to the most glorious pur- 
poses. While we had that man, whom I 
esteemed as the palladium of his country, 
I looked upon this island as invincible ; 
since he went, like the Trojans, I begin to 
despair. Yet we should not become des- 
perate, but resolve wisely to employ the 
means still in our power. Let us but once 
get rid of this American war, and I doubt 
not, but we shall be still able to counteract 
the designs of all ourenemies. ‘The point 
he should particularly speak to was, how 
we were.to extricate ourselves from our 
‘present difficulties, and avoid the absolute 
ruin of the empire. This he thought, de- 
pended chiefly upon putting a speedy end 
tothe American war, and the mode of 
doing it. To determine which, it would 
be necessary to take the question in three 
different points of view, as presenting so 
many different measures. Should it be 
effected, by adopting a new system of co- 
ercion? By declaring America independ- 
ent? Or determining nothing as to the 
second question, and only withdrawing 
our fleets and armies ? 
_ On the first of these he asked, would 
it be wise, to risk further events, which 


a 


paigns. 
_or better disciplined, after the loss of so 


preferable to an inglorious baat 
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might lead to defeat and inevitable ruin? 
Here he contrasted the state of this coun- 
try, at this time, with what it was at the 
commencement of the three last cam- 
Were our armies more numerous, 


many thousands, than before we lost a 


sinyle man? Were our finances upon a 


better footing, after expending 35 mil. 


lions, than before we spent a shilling? 


Was America weaker now, when joined 
with France, than when she contended 
with us single handed? Or was the dis- 
tance lessened, and the winds and waves 
become more obedient to our command? 
Had we now more experienced generals 
or admirals? Had we procured new and 
powerful allies? Were we better united? 
or were ministers more fully confided in? 


These questions, he said, must be uni- 


formly answered in the negative. What, 
then, could be our motive for prosecuting 


‘a war, under such apparent disadvantages ? 


The general answer given was, that any 
war, however dangerous or expensive, was 
He 
contended, that the word ‘ inglorious,’ was 
mercly a relative term ; that it referred to 
the existing circumstances, or meant _no- 
thing. What might seem an inglorious 
peace, under some circumstances, might 
prove a wise and honourable one under 
others. On this ground, he should think 
going to war (the events of which no man 
could foretel, and which, if unfavourable, 
must end in the ruin of this country) 
would be a very hazardous experiment ; 
the risk and the probabilities ought to be 
seriously.considered, and the advantages 
and disadvantages balanced. For his part, 
so far as America was concerned, he was 
well satisfied that a war, merely taken up 
for conquest, or unconditional submission, 
must miscarry. He therefore conjured 


-their lordships to look with attention at 


the present situation of public affairs ; to 
recollect the bad success of almost every 
measure pursued against America, and 
the present effect and probable conse- 
quences of the war, to the commerce, cha- 
racter, aud glory of this nation. 

With regard to the second question, the 
declaring America independent, it was 
what struck him, as the wisest step to be 
taken, as matters now stood. Do it fairly, 
do it fully, and then we shall have leisure 
to punish France for her perfidy, and to 
recover ourselves from the danger we 
have long been exposed to. It was mad- 
ness to persevere in pursuing ap object, 
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now become utterly impracticable. Ame- 
rica might yet court a political commerce 
with this country; if not, she might find 
it her interest to form a commercial one; 
and though she should decline either, he 
thought it much better to cease hostilities 
against her, because if we could derive no 
advantage in the way of friendship, mea- 
sures of force must inevitably terminate in 
our destruction. 

The third question, that of withdrawing 
our fleets and armies, substantially amount- 
ed to the second, which could not be put 
in practice without a tacit acknowledg- 
ment of American independence, though 
not an avowed one. Besides, withdrawing 
the troops without such an acknowledg- 
ment, would bear the appearance of a dor- 
mant claim, suspended, but not relinquish- 
ed and would create a jealousy and ill- 
will, little short of a continuance of actual 
hostilities. What he now said contained 
his real sentiments, abstracted from any 
views of party or any other motives, but 
an anxious desire of rescuing his country 
from the ruin which seemed ready to burst 
onit. Ele was convinced, however preva- 
lent a contrary opinion might be, this coun- 
try could never recover its former glory 
and lustre, till the government was new 
modelled ; how far that might be practica- 
ble, he did not pretend to say. He con- 
cluded by assuring their lordships, that he 
should be extremely glad to agree with 

the Address, were it in his power to do s0, 
consistently with his conscience; but he 
could never think of approving of any 
system of war, which would directly or 
eventually go to advise his Majesty to a 
further prosecution of that against Ame- 
rica. 

~The Earl of Bristol. My lords, it is 
with the greatest concern, that [ find my- 
sclf obliged to oppose an Address which 
sveins to convey any appearance of ex- 
pressing our attachment, affection, and 
duty fur his Majesty. Nor would I now 
do it, did I not feel a consciousness that 
every uciion of my life has been such as 
must convince the whole world of my in- 
variable attachment to the King and his 
family ; which is firmly rooted in my 
heart, and was in my earliest days nou- 
rished by the principles of Whiggism, that 
has ever distinguished my family, and 
from which no consideration whatever 
shall make me deviate. I therefore rise, 
my lords, to ‘tell you my reasons why I 
cannot give my assent to such an address 
as this is; an address that comes here 


on the Address of Thanks. 
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drawn up by either the ostensible or the 
hidden minister, to echo back his own 
words that we have just heard from the 
throne, and which are now to be sprinkled 
with fulsome commendations of his own 
destructive counsels ; which counsels have 
nearly brought these once flourishing king- 
doms to ruin. No, my lords, let us, as 
has been the custom of fornier parlia- 
ments, at least suspend such shameful 
adulations, and first enquire into the hcavy 
burthens the people groan under, the 
causes of the loss of the greatest part of 
the empire, the disappointments of our 
armies by land and sea, the alarming 
situation of the fleet, the occasion of the 
loss of a whole army at Saratoga; the dis- 
mission of so many commanders in chief 
by sea and land, without any reasons as- 
signed, by which the nation is deprived of 
judging to whom they are to impute all 
these sad disasters. Let these, my lords, 
be the objects of our enquiry, if you wish 
to prove yourselves the guardians of the 
people, instead of being thought the hired 
dependants of a minister ; and according to 
our resolutions formed upon an imparual 
scrutiny on these heads, then propose such 
a dutitul address to the throne, as the 
voice and sufferings of the people call for. 

My lords, the grievances of the people 
are innumerable, and spring from a chain 
of disappointments that have been brought 
on by counsels, which prove the counsel- 
lors unworthy the trust reposed in them. 
The heavy burthens which the people 
groan under are such as I need not de- 
scribe, they are too sufficiently felt by 
every man in the kingdom, who does not 
partake of those emoluments, pensions, 
and perquisites, which are so lavishly 
scattered upon the betrayers of the peor =: 
The loss of the greatest part of the em- 
pire, alas! my lords, that is also too ob-- 
vious to need my reciting ; let the blood 
and treasure hourly ebbing out of these 
kingdoms, and which are sent 3,000 miles 
across the ocean, vainly to endeavour to 
protect the little remains of a vast conti- 
nent, prove the truth of that assertion. 
The disappointment of our arms by land 
and sea needs no other proofs than the 
different manceuvres of our great army in 
America, and the untrophied return of 
our fleets into port every where. The 
alarming situation, and almost total ruin 
of our navy, is well known, and is what I 
shall take some other opportunity to ex- 
patiate upon. The dismission or recall 
of so many commanders in chief by land 
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and sea, without any enquiries, is unheard 
of, and whether they were dismissed, or 
had leave to return to their commands, if 
they are superseded by others, before the 
busy scene of action is closed, it is much 
the same; if no leave is given for such 
dismission, we must suppose those officers 
hardly, cruelly, and unjustly dealt by, be- 
cause it leaves a suspicion which you 
thereby deprive them of the power to 
wipe off. 
y lords, I could enumerate evifs that 
have sprung from each of these different 
heads, that would employ the whole day, 
as I could upon some others of as great 
consequence with regard to the fleet, but 
which If shall take some other opportunity 
for. Isee in the countenances of many 
of your lordships, that these evils are too 
peciag known and felt, to require my 
urther dwelling upo. And { am cer- 
tain that many of your lordships, who for- 
merly thought {t necessary to support the 
ministers, by way of giving them what was 
called a fair trial, have since condemned 
almost every step that has been taken in 
consequence of such support. Do not 
therefore make yourselves farther acces- 
sary to the crimes of such mimisters, by 
continuing that support, but endeavoar to 
&tone for the past by uniting im delivering 
the King and the nation from the continu- 
ance of such pernicious counsellors. 1 
therefore hope, my lords, you will suspend 
any address, till you have taken the pre- 
Yent stafe of the nation into your consi- 
deration, and then found one therevpon. 
The Earl of Hy aha condemned the 
Speech and the Address in the strongest 
terms. He said the mimister had put 
words into the King’s moath, which 
tended to hold forth an idea, that parlia- 
ment had planned thc measures which had 
for & series of years been pursued respect- 
ing America. The contrary was noto- 
rious; parliament had been kept in all 
possible ignorance by administration, who 
alone had yaa those measures which 
had proved so destructive to Greit Bri- 
tain, and:to which the loss of America 
was solely ascribable. That all along in- 
deed, the ministry had artfully endeavour- 
ed to colour their bad policy, under the 
name of the King, and under the autho- 
rity of parliament. That they had pre- 
sumed to say the whole war was ‘planned 
by his Majesty, whose plan it no more 
was than it was his. His Majesty had too 
much generosity to have schemed a sys- 
tem s0 opposite to every idea of liberality, 


titude of his owh intentions. 
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justice, and humanity. So far from at: 
temptin to conciliate matters, adminis- 
tration had, from the commencement of 
the war, done every thing to aggravate 
America and widen the breach between 
her and the mother country ; that there- 
fore what the speech called conciliatory 
measures, might properly be ranked 
among their vigorous and active exertions. 
He blamed them for their repeated as. 
surances to parliament that France would 
not interfere, and begged them to recol- 
lect that they had heard again and again, 
from one side of the House, that France 
would certainly, according to her constant 
practice, take advantage of our embarrass- 
ments, and endeavour to retrieve her credit. 
The earl accused the first tord of the Ad- 
miralty of having faited in his promise to 
the House respecting the state of the 
navy. That noble earl had declared, 
that in his opmion no person ought to 
hold the office of first lord of the Ad- 
miralty, unless he always took care to have 
at home a larger force than the House of 
Bourbon could send against us. Had this 
been the case as yet, although only one 
branch of the House of Bourbon was i 
arms against us? On the contrary, were 
we not inferior every where? That was, 
wherever our fleets met the fleets of 
France. Hislordship spoke of the affair 
off Brest; and after having adverted to 
various other particulars, concluded with 
objecting tothe Address. 

The Earl of Suffolk said, that the noble 
earl (of Coventry ) had opened his speech 
with saying, that he never retracted his 
opinion respecting America. He could 
truly affirm the same. The noble earl 
had likewise imputed all our misfortunes 
to the corruptions of the times ; and sup- 

osed, that no measares of state received 

e sanction of parliament, till preceded 
by a thorough eeloruiation. For his 
he could answer for one, that his conduct 
was not inftuenced by any such motives. 
He had neither pension, sinecure, nor re- 
version, and he coukd safely add, though 
placed in avery high office under his so- 
vereign, he was unconscious of bemg ac- 
tuated by any other motives, but a zeal 
for the interests of his King and country, 
When, therefore, he gave his sentiments, 
either in his offtcial situation, or as a mem. 
ber of that Ffouse, he should continue to 

ive them without reserve ; little regard- 
ing what interpretation might be put upon 
them ; being perfectly satisfied of the rec- 
The noble 
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earl said, that several noble lords who sup- 
ported the American measures, had been 
taught by experience to give them up: 
‘it might be a very good reason ; but since 
the last session, circumstances had changed, 
that reason might operate with several 
other noble lords to change their senti- 
ments, on account of a ditferent face of 
affairs. The contest originally existed be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies; the 
grounds of contest were shifted ; it was no 
Jonger a question, whether America was 
to submit, but whether ehe would accept 
of the most mild and equitable terms, even 
according to her own ideas; or be con- 
sidered as an open enemy, in alliance with 
‘a perfidious and dangerous foe: so that al- 
though it might be the opinion of several 
of their lordships, that America some time 
since was not worth the risk and expence 
of recovering, as part of the dominions of 
the British crown, the question was now 
‘quite different ; it was, whether we should 
submit to France and America, and per- 
mit them to dictate their own terms. In 
this view, the several negatives given to 
the motion plamly amounted ¢ Ris We 
will not support you against France; it 
being, in the present state of affairs, im- 
tble te rate, even im idea, France 

om America. indeed, the Comgress have 
told the commissioners directly so; it 1s 
evident, therefore, that putting a direct 
megative to the Address, would be no less 
‘than submitting to any terms France 
might think proper to describe ; and that 
“at a time, when a contrary conduct was so 
‘obviously necessary, for the maintaining 
the honour and dignity of the crown, and 
promoting and securing the prosperity and 
‘gafety of the kingdom. The best way, m 
‘his opinion, to obtain a secure and honour- 
‘able peace, was to convince our enemies 
‘that we were both wilhng and able to pur- 
‘gue the war with vigour. ‘The noble Jord 
-had much insisted on the deplorable state 
‘of this country, both in respect of its do- 
_mestic situation, and its state respecting 
‘other powers. He had talked much of 
the situation of America, and pointed out 
‘three different modes of extricating our- 
‘selves from our present difficulties. The 
‘first by coercion ; the second, by declaring 
‘Amcrica independent ; and the third, that 
‘idea long since exploded, of withdrawing 
‘our trodps and armies, which was indeed 
‘involved in the second, the proposition 
which exclusively met the noble earl’s ap- 
‘probation. God forbid that he should 
ever be a witness 40 that House avowing 
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the independency of America! Would his 
lordship, who had said so much to prove, 
that a plan of coercion was impracticable, 
infer that we were incapable of continuing 
the war? Would he infer, that because 
from adverse accidents, we had not met 
with that degree of success our exertions 
gave us reason to expect, that America 
was irretrievably lost, and for ever lopt off, 
from this country? If the noble earl was 
fully of that opinion, he begged leave to 
assure him, that the contrary was the fact ; 
and, that his conclusions must of course 
prove erroneous? We were, he confessed, 
surrounded with numerous difficulties, and 
threatened with great danger ; but our re- 
sources were not exhausted, our spirit was 
not broken. We had more than once 
risen superior to greater difficulties, ex- 
tricated ourselves trom greater embarrass- 
ments, and surmounted dangers much 
more alarming, because immediately af- 
fecting us, a8 a free and independent ne- 
tion. But supposing the noble earl’s pe- 
sition to be ever so satisfactory and con- 
clusive ; the Address, as a measure of state, 
still stood clear of ail ground of solid ob- 
jection. The Speech imported no more 
than a communicatton bo parliament of the 
tanger of the kingdom from the perfidy of 
France. Could it be a question with that 
Tlouse, what was the proper conduct on 
such an occasion? That is, whether their 
Jordships should assure his Majesty of 
their ready support, under the present 
circumstances, or without proposing any 
amendment, to meet the objectionable 
part of the Address, give a direct, unqua- 
lified negative to the whole. Another 
noble earl { Bristol) wishes only to sus- 

d the Address, till an enquiry be made 
into the conduct of ministers: this is a 
most extraordimary proposition indeed ; it 
has all the defects of a direct negative, 
under the idea of procuring a remote and 
uncertam advantage. For my part, [have 
no objection to a particular enquiry, 80 
that it be properly conducted ; but I would 
have it made in such a manner, that, i 
set on foot, it should not afterwards be de- 
feated; that the two Houses being en- 
gaged ‘on the same object, they sheuld not 
clash with each other. As for general en- 
quiries, I must confess, I do not much ap- 
prove of them; they usually terminate in- 
effectually; if, therefore, an enquiry 
should be thought necessary, let it be spe- 
cifically pointed ; and so ordered, that all 
the declared purposes of it may be practica- 
ble, and fully attainable. The Address 
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went no further than a general declaration 
fo support his Majesty in a war against 
France: if a war with America should be 
involved in a resistance to the perfidious 
and insolent demands of France, that was 
not imputable either to the ministers, par- 
liament, or the nation at large. It was a 
just war; it was now become absolutely 
necessary, as well for the sake of public se- 
curity, as the preservation of our national 
interests; those, therefore, who voted 
for the Address, would vote for that se- 
curity and those interests. 

The Earl of Derby hoped he should not 
he charged with inconsistency of conduct, 
in voting against the address, for he still 
was steady to the principle first taken up 
end maintained by him, both in the other 
-House and here, which was, that Great 
Britain, as the parent state, had a right 
to tax America, for certain purposes, and 
on particular occasions ; such as either re- 
garded the general defence of the empire, 
-or were directed to its collective strength 
and the joint prosperity of the different 
parts of which it was composed. He was 
not ashamed to acknowledge, that he stre- 
nuously supported administration in the 
endeavour to establish that right: but 
finding the attempt to fail by the weak 
and impolitic conduct of ministers, and 
deeming it now totally impracticable, he 
thought it his duty to withhold his farther 
support from men unworthy of public con- 
fidence, and trom measures, which must 
inevitably miscarry, he feared, in the most 
able hands. ‘The moment of success was 
passed, and ruin would, in all human pro- 
bability, be the consequence of attempting 
to catch at that, which was now for ever 
beyond our reach. He could not restrain 
the indignation he felt at the hints thrown 
out by the noble earl who-spoke last, rela- 
tive to the means intended to be adopted 
against America; which he presumed im- 
plied an intention of burning her towns, 
butchering her innocent and defenceless 
inhabitants, in cold blood; massacring 
old men, women, and every degree of 
the defenceless of both sexes, to the in- 
fant on the breast: of relying solely on 
the tomahawk and scalping knite, or in the 
language of the noble earl, upon a former 
occasion, the having recourse to those 
means which God and nature had put into 
our hinds.—His lordship went into a ge- 
neral condemnation of the conduct of the 
ministry, ,respecting general Burgoyne. 
He likewise went into a detail of their 
shameful conduct towards almost every 
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admiral and general who had accepted of 
a superior command, since the commence- 
ment of the contest with America. He 
described general Burgoyne as an officer 
who had done his utmost to serve his coun. 
try, and who had been most treacherously 
treated, by those to whose ignorance and 
incapacity that fatal expedition under his 
command might be fairly imputed. Mi- 
nisters had ahen up measures by hearsay, 
and adopted them without examination ; 
they planned by guess, and decided at 
random; their system was founded in 
doubt, and was now defended by treachery 
and deccit. The proposed war bore the 
worst complexion. Cannibals and savages 
would be ashamed of it. It was mean, it 
was cowardly, to punish when conquest 
was relinquished; it was a gratification of 
the worst and most unmanly of passions, 
being founded in that diabolical principle 
of doing mischief for mischief’s sake. 

His lordship next adverted to what had 
fallen from the noble earl who seconded 
the Address, respecting the distressed 
state of the manufacturers and mechanics ; 
and said, he drew a very different conclu- 
sion from the same premises; for instead 
of their being reasons to go to war with 
France and America united, he thought 
they afforded the most self-evident proofs 
of the necessity of avoiding to rush blindly 
into a war, which, if prosecuted on the 
plan approved of in the address, must, in- 
stead of alleviating those miseries, increase 
them tenfold. This was a new mode of 
remedying one evil, by introducing another 
of infinitely greater magnitude. The 
noble earl had spoken only of the distress 
of the towns in his own immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; he could contribute to swell the 
melancholy catalogue, and heighten the 
picture; there was not a manufacturing 
town in the kingdom, he believed, which 
had not in a greater or less degree felt the 
dire effects of the present war. The once- 
flourishing town of Liverpool, near which 
he lived, afiorded a most melancholy proof 
of the innumerable mischiefs caused by the 
present war; it would have been ruined, 
but for the success of its privateers, and 
the uncommon: spirit of enterprize with 
which its inhabitants of every rank united 
themselves ; their efforts had, indeed, been 
remarkably successful. It however was a 
known fact, that there. was an end to their 
good fortune. Privateering would not long 
continue a lucrative trade; the success 
could be felt but by a few, and when the 


benefits derived from it were scattered and 
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sunk in the general mass, the former dis-| tion of their opinion, which those who 
tresses of the merchants and traders would | differ from the majority of your lordships 
shortly return, a few fortunate adventurers | have this day in the event of their predic- 
only excepted.—His lordship returned to} tions, that what a few months ago was 
the mode of carrying on the war. It was! only probable conjecture, is now history ; 
true, our coasts were pretty well guarded; ! nor needed it the spirit of prophecy to 
but let their lordships seriously reflect on ; foresee, that measures planned and perse- 
the danger they would be liable to, from | vered in, on partial and erroneous intor- 
the depredations of French frigates, letters | mation, must soon or late naturally end 
of marque, &c. in situations far distant | in disappointment and disgrace. Would 
from ports, places of defence, &c. in which | to God that the decrease of foreign em- 
event, the crews of those vessels acting ; pire were the only calamity we have to 
upon principles equally humane, might in | lament: unhappily for us, the same system 
turn become the perpetrators of the utmost | of councils which have lost the empire of 
cruclty.—The earl declared he was so far | America, have likewise involved us in a 
from objecting to punishing the perfidy of | ruinous war at home. I readily agree. 
France, that he really thought the speech | with the noble duke who moved this Ad- 
did not describe the conduct of that court | dress, in laying much of the blame on the 
in terms sufficiently abhorrent. He begged | perfidy of France. Her conduct has cer- 
the lords in office to recollect, that he was ; tainly not been consistent with the moral 
one of the first in that House to declare , principles of truth or justice; but he must 
he thought the French rescripts an absolute | have little acquaintance with the history of 
declaration of war. He had so much of ; mankind, who could trust altogether to 
the Englishman lIcft, that he felt a degree ; those principles for security, against the 
of indignation, scarcely in his power to | interest and ambition of a rival state, whose 
keep under proper bounds, when he re-! professed objects are wealth and empire. 
flected on the mean, the unjust, the treach- | It never could be reasonably expected that 
erous part which France had acted re- | France, of so high a spirit as she is, should 
specting Great Britain; that he was ready | forget at once the humiliation of the last, 
to join in any proper plan, to retaliate on | war, and neglect the favourable opportu- 
a foe so totally destitute of every honest | nity which we ourselves afforded her, to 
principle. That it was however right for | retrieve her credit and gratify her resent- 
their lordships to consider their ability and | ment. I presume not, my lords, however, 
situation, ‘as far as it regarded their desires | to offer any opinion how far it be prudent . 
to punish France ; a man was not to run | or necessary to persist in a war with France. | 
his own head against a stone-wall, in order | We seem to be in this untoward dilemma ; 
to be revenged of another person. The | either we must submit to the indignity 
present moment was unfavourable ; it was | which France has put upon us, or for the 
neither politic nor prudent to attempt the same reason declare war against every 
chastisement of France just at this time. | state that shall dare to acknowledge the 
France had joined America; Spain was | independence of America. One thing, 
expected to join France; Holland as a | indeed, appears very evident, that in the 
commercial nation, would ‘most probably | present situation of our affairs, while it is 
enter into treaty with America; all the | seen that neither our force can compel, 
world might follow the example of France! | nor our propositions lull America into 
Would ministers go to war with all the | submission ; when Great Britain is drained 
world? For if their sole reason for going | of her veteran troops, and Ireland in a 


to war with France new, was her having | state almost defenceless; when the coasts 
entered into treaty with America, the | of France are covered with her armies, 
same reason might involve themin univer- | and her fleets are spreading over the 
sal war. Let them consider our losses, | ocean; when our national credit is so low, 
the state of our finances, the state of our | and the debt already so enormous; it is 
forces. We might almost -be said to be | evident, I say, that we are not in a condi- 
without men, without money, and without | tion to contend against the united force of 
an ally! His lordship, in the course of | France and America. . The attempt would 
his speech, urged, in very strong terms, the | be rashness, and the expence of even vic- . 
necessity of a change of men as well as of | tory itself probably prove our ruin. I 
measures. cannot, therefore, give my assent to the 

The Bishop of Peterborough. (Dr. John | Address, because, although it is specious 
Hinchclfe.) It is a melancholy justifica- | in its professions of support against the 
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common enemy, yet it gives not the least 
reason to hope we are to withdraw our 
forces from America. 

I must, however, beg your lordships will 
do me the justice to believe, that whatever 
may have fallen from me upon this subject, 
has proceeded trom ro personal or private 
view whatever; I know it is my duty to 
support the honour and dignity of the 
crown, as well as the peace and prosperity 
of my country.” Happy had it been for 
both, if Great Britain, while possessed of 
thest blessings, had but known their value, 
and been content to have enjoyed them, 
with an cqual and grateful mind. Still more 
fertunate had it been for us, if the warning 
so frequently repeated had been attended 
to m time, to have prevented things com- 
ing te this fatal extremity: the oaly hope 
uader God’s blessing now remaining, is, 
that as we cannot but be sensible of our 
political errors, we may have virtue enough 
still left to acknowledge them; and that 
henceforth, laying aside for ever the vain 
idea of uaconditional submission, we may 
ence more return to those principles of 
moderation, which had raised this count 
to the highest pitch of glory, and whic 
alene can ever render the government of 
it easy and cecure, 80 long as we remain a 
brave and free people. 

The Earl of Sanxdwich. Uhave been al- 
most 44) years a member of this House, 
and do not recollect another instance, in 
which a negative has been attempted to be 
put on the Address ‘in answer to the speech 
from the throne; for what does stch a ne- 
gative import, but that although his Ma- 
jesty comes to parliament to seck the aid 
of his subjects, towards defeating and re- 
pelling the traitorous designs of France, 
openly abetted by our rebel subjects, the 
proposed negative substantially answers, 
“‘ we will not?’ The invariable mode of 
proceeding, when the contents of the 
whole speech is not approved of by an 
of your lordships, is to propose an amend: 
ment, by which the whole of the Address, 
but the title, is left out, and another intro- 
duced under the first title, recommending 
& Contrary or a varied line of measures ; or 
when oily certain passages are objected 
to, by moving to leave them out; or lastly, 
when additional measures are thought ne- 
cessary, by making an amendment which 
shall contain such additional measures. 
How does the case stand? Instead of 
keeping the title, and moving to leave out 
the remainder of the Address, of omitting 
certain passages, or adding or introducing 
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another paragraph or paragraphs, we hear 
nothing offered this night, Dut a simple 


| unconditional negative. 


As to the Address itself, considered upon 
every principle of sound policy, it meets 
with my most ey approbation, nor can 
I perceive a single objection of any weight, 
which can possibly be urged against it; 
unless an incessant desire of opposing 
every measure, suggested by the present 
administration, be sufficient to give energy 
and force to every thing which a captious 
desire to find fault may think p to 
direct that way. I entirely unite with the 
noble eari in the blue ribbon, in his idea 
of the real question, aad approve of his . 
manner of stating *. ‘ His Majesty has 
told his parliament, and told them truly, 
that the kingdom is in danger,” and as 
their support against France. Will any 
one of your lordships call himself an Eng- 
hshman, and yet refuse your support 
against a foe, who without the least provo- 
cation, has broke through the faith of 
treaties, and not only has joined America 
upon principles of commerce, but has ac- 
tualy commenced open hostiltties against 
Great Britain? 

A noble ear! (of Effingham) was pleased 
to remind me of what had fallen from me 
several times inthe course of the last ses- 
sion. I am much obliged to his lordship 
for affording me an opportunity of clear. 
ing up the matter, and putting it upon ks 
true footing. His lordship supposes that 
I said early in the last session, that I would 
undertake, at all times, to have a naval 
force equal to with, or superior to, 
any which the united efforts of the House 
of Bourbon would ‘be able to bring against 
us. I confess, that these amount pretty 
nearly to my words; but then it must be 
considered, that this general opinion had 
relation only to the home defence; be- 
sides, it did not intend to imply any asser- 
tion, that we had such a naval force; but 
that we ought to have a force, at all times, 
equal to cope with that of the House of 
Bourbon. I am still of the same opinion, 
that we ought; nor do I hold myself res- 
ponsible, as an official man, that we have 
not. I act merely ministerially, under the 
direction of his Majesty’s councils, and 
can never therefore be deemed farther 
responsible, or bound by any engagement, 
than so far as I am enabled to perform it. 
The noble earl says, that so far from being 
equal to the united force of the House of 
Bourbon, we are inferior to a single branch 
of it, that of France. This I deny, and 
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am ready to meet his lordship upon the 
proof. The western squadron, under ad- 
miral Keppel, was superior to that of 
France; the number that engaged it, was, 
it is true, equal; but in point of effective 
strength, ours: had the superiority: D’Or- 
villiers was obliged to bring 50 gun ships 
to fill up his line; so that we had 30 ships 
of the line in the engagement off Brest, 
while France had only 28. Again, though 
the number had been equal, we carricd 
170 guns more than they did. When Mr. 
Keppel went out the last time, our supe- 
riority was still greater; for we had then 
33 ships of the line of battle, among which 
there was an increased proportion of three- 
deckers, and of course of guns; which I 
believe amounted to upwards of 200 more 
than were carried by the French squadron; 
whereas that under D’Orvilliers never ex- 
ceeded 28, all of 74 guns, or under, except 
two three-deckers. On the Leeward is- 
land station, admiral Barrington; at Ja- 
maica, sir Peter Parker; and in North 
America, we were confessedly superior. 
The only place where we were inferior, 
was in the Mediterranean; there a naval 
force was not so much required, our for- 
tresses being so well prepared; upon 
the whole, therefore, instead of France 
being either equal or superior, they fell 
very short of us, except in the instance al- 
ready mentioned ; we were most certainly 
considerably stronger than them in the 
Bay, and North America, which were the 
_ places which called for our most vigorous 
exertions. 
Another noble ear! ( Bristol) has affirmed 
‘that our navy is ruined, nay almost anni- 
hilated; and that an enquiry ought to 
precede your lordships giving your assent 
to the Address. However high the noble 
lord may stand in the line of his profession, 
I differ from him both as to the fact, and 
of course the propriety of the deduction he 
has drawn from it, the necessity of an en- 
quiry. I am not against an enquiry, upon a 
proper occasion, and at aconvenient season ; 
but I think enquiries are matters of a 
serious nature, and ought not to be taken 
up on every trivial occasion. Enquiries 
into the conduct of men in high stations, 
and superior commands, imply some founda- 
tion for censure, no matter who may be 
the final object of it; it therefore behoves 
your lordships to be persuaded, that such 
a ground exists, and not pre-suppose it 
does, upon loose discourses, floating opi- 
nions, and mere suggestions. All I can 
say, so far as it can be thought to reach 
(VOL, XIX. J : 
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me, is, that I shall never be the person to 
stifle an enquiry, or shrink from it myself. 
If however my opinion were asked, whe- 
ther I thought there ought or ought not 
to be an enquiry set on foot? I should 
candidly answer, that I think not. I am 
ready to acknowledge, that the success of 
the western squadron has not answered 
the public expectation; but that no more 
renders an enquiry necessary, than any 
other event in which the fortune of war 
is known to predominate. I dare sup- 
pose, that the two gentlemen alluded to 
by the noble lord (admirals Keppel and 
Palliser) performed their duty gallantly 
and ably; and if they, in the issue of the 
day, fell short of the public expectation, it 
is only to be attributed to those accidents 
to which the naval service is more subject 
than any other ; and which it was impos- 
sible for the utmost skill, zeal, and bravery, 
to remedy or prevent. 

The noble lord has asserted, as a positive 
fact, that the British navy is annihilated. 
Iam not ashamed to tell the noble earl, 
that he has been grossly misinformed. 
The British navy is not annihilated; but 
in a most flourishing condition. I am 
ready to acknowledge, that we were much 
too slow in our naval as well as military pre- 
parations; which tardiness, ] am apt to, be- 
lieve, proceeded from a mistakcn lenity, 
and from giving a degree of credit to the 
assurances of other powers, to which they 
were not entitled. I am thoroughly satis- 
fied, if earlier and more decisive measures 
had been adopted, the revolt of our colonies 
would never have risen to the formidable 
height it has, nor brought along with it. 
those alarming consequences which every 
friend to his country has reason to lament; 
but it should be considered, that the con- 
stitution under which we live does not ad- 
mit of early and decisive exertions; that 
mixed councils are subject, from-their na- 
ture, to difference of opinion ; that the af- 
fairs of state are subject to various discus- 
sions; that the consequence of this-form 
of transacting vublic affairs never fails to 
create parties, who entertain contrary opi- 
nions on the measures submitted to their 
consideration, the final effect of which ts, 
that we are tardy at the commencement of 
a war in our operations, and often lose 
those favourable opportunities of availing 
ourselves of our native strength, which 
scarcely ever after retarn. But if the no- 
ble earl, or any other person, will say, that 
we have failed in point of preparation or 
expedition, or fitting out and augmenting 
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our navel force, since France has openly 
avowed her intentions, I am ready to prove 
the direct contrary; for though hostilities, 
or preparations for them, only commenced 
in March, 1 can prove that the navy, at 
this instant, is in a more respectable state 
than at any former period within the same 
time. Nay, I am ready to prove, that in 
the course of the ensuing twelve months, 
' which will be only the second year of the 
war, the navy will be nearly, if not entirely, 
equal to what it was in the fourth year of 
the last war; for in 1759, our whole force 
consisted of no more than 97 ships of the 
line, seven of which had been taken from 
the enemy; and I will be bold to affirm, 
thas our navy, at the end of twelve months, 
will be little, if any thing, short of that 
complement. With regard to the best 
efficers being recalled, I am ata loss to 
guess the noble lord’s ground of assertion. 

o naval officer, that I recollect, has been 
recalled but Mr. Graves and lord Shuld- 
ham; neither of these admirals were re- 
called in the manner the noble lord de- 
ascribes, to be dismissed or disgraced ; but 
merely to be employed upon other ser- 
vices. If others were recalled, they were 
recalled at their own request ; the charge 
ef disgrace or ill treatment, can apply to 
neither description; your lordships will 
therefore judge how far the noble ear!’s 
assertion is supported by fact. 

My lords, I cannot help bemg much 
surprized at the mode of opposition given 
to the proposed Address ; because, in my 
epinion, it falls Jittle short of an act of 
political suicide: for it plainly goes te 
this, an abject submission to any terms 
which France may think proper to impose, 
or an actual surrender of every one of our 
dependencies, nay, of the kingdom itself. 
But suppose that we were willing to pur- 
chase peace, at what price would the no- 
ble lords opposite be willing to purchase 
it? The public prints, and general con- 
versations, have talked of great conces- 
sions; they have, in some instances, been 
specifically pointed out. Now, allowing 
that peace might be purchased upon such 
ignominious terms, how could we be cer- 
tain, that those concessions would not be 
followed by other demands of a mote hu- 
mihiating and insolent nature? Or, sup- 
posing that they would not, what surety 
could’ we have that others, when they 
found us in the temper of granting, would 
not in turn improve this conceding dispo- 
sition to their own advantage ; till at length 


every one of our posepssions and depan- 
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dencies, our commerce, and every other 
benefit, would not be desired, os a sacri- 
fice to the ambition and avarice of our 
treacherous and inveterate enemies? The 
noble earl (Derby) asked, were we to go 
to war with the whole world? No, we are 
not to challenge the whole world, but if 
all the world will make war upon us wan- 
tonly, we must necessarily eppose all the 
world. [A little disorder.] Let noble 
lords understand me, I do not mean that 
all the world will unite against us, but 
only if they were to attack us, we must en- 
deavour to defend ourselves; a person at- 
tacked will naturally resist his assailant, 
His lordship said, he would never consent 
to any concession whatever; recommend- 
ed unanimity, and the most decisive and 
vigorous exertions; and said, he would 
give his hearty assent to the Address. 

The Earl of £rzstol said, he would never 
sit silent when such gross impositions were 
attempted to be put on their lordships, and 
the nation at large. He had declared his 
intention of reserving what he had to offer 
upon the subject of the navy for a separate 
day. He now repeated that assertion, 
and assured the noble earl, that however 
he might endeavour to misrepresent his 
words, or make little of such an enquiry, if 
the noble tord himself did not take some 
step to bring it before that House, he 
pledged himself, be his health ever so in- 
different, he would do that friendly office 
for the noble lord. The enquiry, though 
directed to matters much more compre- 


hensive, including the conduct of minis- 


ters themselves, he declared pointed to 
the ¢gonduct of the commanders in the na- 
val engagement off Brest. The truth was, 
that Mr. Keppel assured him, he would 
never resume the command of the western 
squadron, till that affair was thoroughly 
enquired into, and sifted to the bottom. 
He could never think of serving with a 
man who had openly attacked him in the 
ays papers by name, and had acknew- 

ged it under his hand: the person he 
meant was the vice-admiral ef the blue; 
and for his part, he thought the admiral’s 
resolution was founded in prudence and 
good sense ; for how was it possible that 
any success could be expected frome per- 
sons serving under such circumstances of 
enmity, and so widely different in opinion > 
The noble earl had stated the number of 
ships of the line in 1759, and at the same 
time had artfully declined saying how 
many ships of the line we had manned and. 
ready fer actual service at present. Let 
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lords recollect whet was the language of 
the noble earl, the preceding year, ahd let 
them compare it with the present state of 
the fleets of Britain and France. The 
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and privete cabals, according to their re- 
spective sentiments, than which nothing 
could have a worse tendency ; but suppose 
it did not, such an enquiry would take up 


noble earl’s plausibility and affected can- | @ great deal of time, would require the at- 


dour should not impose upon him. The 
noble earl talked very coolly, and pre- 
aended that he had no objection to an en- 
qQuiry, though he would not move for ene. 
-By this conduct, the noble earl was guilty 
of a shameful neglect of duty. He should 
immediately have moved for an enquiry 
into the affair of the 27th of July, as the 
oly means of preventing the interference 
of party or faction, to mix itself in the 
matter. The nation ought to be informed, 
and it was highly criminal to attempt to 
keep it in the dark, 

The Earl of Sandwich said, he had not 
altered his opinion respecting the impro- 
priety and inexpediency of an enquiry into 
the affair of the 27th of July, though he 
had no objection to an enquiry which 
might be directed against bimself, in either 
his cabinet or official situation. If we had 
uot actually come off victors, by destroying 
s0 many of the enemy’s ships, the conse- 
quences were, in every other beneficial 
respect, equal to a victory. We obliged 
the enemy to retire into port; and when 
the squadron went out a second time, 
D’Orvilliers was no longer to be seen or 
heard of, by which means our commerce 
was effectually protected, and that of our 
foes almost entirely ruined. He was sa- 
tisfied, that both the admiral and vice- 
admiral performed their duty; and how 
any implication of censure could Jay on 
either party, till the affair was enquired 
dnto, was more than he had the sagacity to 
discover. No man living had a higher 
opinion of the admiral than he had, re- 
specting his ability and gallantry as a sea- 
man, and his veracity as aman. Upon the 
same ground, arising from a like degree 
of knowledge, he was justified in a similar 
opinion respecting the vice-admiral, who 
likewise, he had every reason to believe, 
acquitted himself with honour; besides, 
ip the admiral’s official letter, he expressed 
his highest approbation of the conduct of 
all the officers of the squadron, among 
whom the vice-adasiral must of course be 
included. The commander in chief’s let- 
ter, if no other ground of justification 
existed, was, with him, a sufficient reason 
for not calling for an enquiry. An en- 
quiry, he said, would be ot as bad conse- 
quence as a defeat, because it would di- 


wide the officers and seamen ito factions 


tendance of all the principal officers from 
their proper duty, whose presence and 
services against the common enemy would 
be wanting; and would in a great mensure 
retard, and perhaps defeat, all the mea 
sures of the ensuing spring and simmer. 
He did not speak speculatively, but from 
facts of which himself was a witness, and 
from a thorough conviction, that similar 
causes would produce similar effects. 
Such precisely were the consequences of 
the enquiry into the miscarriage of Mat- 
thews and Lestock, in the Mediterranean ; 
the navy was split into parties and faationa, 
the absence of the principal officers, pre 
sent or absent on that day, was necessary, 
either as judges or witnesses, by which the 
naval armaments were neglected, er suf- 
fered to stand still; the enquiry raised a 
kind of commotion in the nation; and at 
the conclusion no one good purpose was 
answered, but the whole terminated to the 
dissatisfaction of the nation, and estab- 
lished no one rule whatever, which might 
serve to direct the conduct of naval com- 
meanders, or those serving under them, im 
future. 

The Duke of Bolton sajd, he was for 
both a public enquiry into the conduct of 
ministers, and a particular one relative to 
the transaction which was the subject ef 
debate. He entertained the highest esteem 
and respect for the admiral, whose name 
had been so often mentioned, was thee 
roughly sensible of the deserts of the vice- 
admiral, and was heartily sorry that there 
had been any occasion given for a dif- 
ference of opinien between them. Yet he 
could easily conceive, as a professional 
man, that such a difference might arise. 
It was well known, that in naval engage- 
ments with France, it was the general olan 
with their admirals and commanders te 
avoid coming to an engagement; and whea 
from necessity they were compelled to en- 
gage, it was equally notorious, that from 
the construction of their ships, and their 
mode of attack, which was chiefly directed 
against the sails and rigging, they had, 
eee in very few instances, been able te 
avoid a decisive engagement: indced, the 
fact was, that although many of our ships 
were enabled to come up, and force them 
to defend themselves, he did not recollect 
mose than one or two instances, where the 
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whole body, engaged with an equal, or 
nearly an equal, number of the enemy, 
came up time enough when the enem 
wished to retreat or fly. | 

:.. The arguments of the noble earl at the 
head of the Admiralty went to condemn all 
enquiries, however just or necessary ; he 
said, that an enquiry would probably be 
the cause of splitting the navy into fac- 
tions; that it would keep the officers from 
their duty ; that it would produce a public 
ferment; and more than all, that it would 
retard the necessary measures for defeating 
the designs of the commonenemy. These 
reasons militated against every enquiry, 
‘though attended with the most atrocious 
circumstances of treachery, cowardice, or 
criminal neglect. But the noble earl had 
referred, in support of his arguments, to 
the atiair of Lestock and Matthews. 
Now, every material objection and incon- 
venience felt upon that occasion might be 
avoided; for the real cause of the diffi- 
culties so much pressed by the noble earl, 
might be easily remedied, by having the 
enquiry at Portsmouth or Plymouth, where 
the officers might, till real operations at 
sea becaine necessary, be employed in the 
discharve of their duty. In Matthews’ 
and Lestock’s affair, the great mistake was, 
that the court-martial was held at Dept- 
ford, by which means the inconveniences 
so much dwelt on were caused; and as to 
the difference of opinion among the officers, 
that was a matter unavoidable, because it 
was Impossible to force the sentiments of 
protessional men; in his opinion, there- 
fore, the only sure means to reconcile them 
would be by a candid enquiry, by which 
every dispassionate man would be enabled 
‘to judge for himself, after hearing the par- 
ties in their defence. 

His vrace reminded the noble ear! of his 
repeated boustings, and said, he was asto- 
nished to hear his lordship acknowledge, 
that decisive measures were not taken in 
time; that the fleet, previous to the de- 
claration of the French minister, was not 
as strong as he thouzht it ought to have 
been; when he had heard the noble lord 
s0 often in the conrse of the American 
contest, pledge himself, that our navy was 
in a state every way answerable to the 
immediate services required of it; and 
likewise in sush a state of preparation, that 
in cuse of a rupture with the whole House 
of Bourbon, we should be able to defeat 
their utmost efforts. His grace next 
turned his attention to the comparative 
strength of the british and French navy, 
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and after asking whether the former was 
equal to the latter in the East or West 
Indies, in America, or the Leeward 
Islands, answered his own question with 
an emphatic No! He contended, that the 
superiority was against us, though perhaps 
we had it in number, and that only by two 
or three ships: but, supposing we had the 
Superiority over the French single handed, 
what would that amount to? Would the 
noble earl confine himself tothat single posi- 
tion, and endeavour to stifle the true ques- 
tion? would he dare to assert, that our navy 
was superior to that of France and Spain 
united? ‘That was my argument then, and 
I now repeat the question. The Speech 
authorises me to put it, because, if the 
assurances of other powers are not to be 
entirely relied upon, then a negative to 
this question will be an acknowledgment 
that the Speech recommends measures 
which must of course terminate in our 
certain ruin and disgrace. He adverted 
again to the affair off Brest, and reminded 
their lordships of his argument in a former 
debate, wherein he maintained that a su- 
periority was necessary to ensure success 
in naval engagements; and that supe- 
riority being wanting on the 27th of July, 
he was free to declare, was the chief cause 
of the national disappointment; for he 
would never allow that it was the number 
of ships or guns, but the condition, &c. of 
the ships, and every thing dependent upon 
it, that a real superiority was grounded 
upon. 

His grace condemned the neglect of not 
having more admirals in the engagement 
off Brest. He said, there ought to have 
been five or six; that it was impossible to 
bring up the several divisions in thick or 
bad weather, particularly if the ships were 
scattered, or at a distance. There was al- 
ways a difference in the sailing of them, 
and the greater or lesser celerity of their 
manceuvres, which might breed confusion. 
He made use of the same observation re- 
specting the fleet under admiral Byron; 
on which, in case of any accident to the 
first. or second in command, there would 
be but one flag to command 12 or 13 ships 
of the line, which was the more inexcu- 
sable, when it was known that there were 
no less than 41 admirals on the list. The 
noble earl had himself acknowledged that 
we were inferior to France in the Medi- 
terranean—a most shameful and criminal 
neglect! The trade carried on thither, was 
one of the most valuable and beneficial 
branches of our commerce; it had beer 
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hitherto suitably attended to, and till the. 
present war, had never been so disgrace- 
fully neglected. The noble earl had not 
been so ingenuous respecting our mari- 
time force in America; he must know that 
we were inferior in line of battle ships to 
France, in that quarter of the globe, else 
why did lord Howe attempt one of the 
most officer-like manceuvres ever prac- 
tised, in order to render his inferior force 
equal to that of D’Estaing off Rhode Is- 
land, to be the better able to give the 
signals, and conduct the engagement? 
Did he not hoist his flag aboard a frigate 
for that purpose? And did he not there- 
by exhibit a proof of his gallantry and abi- 
lity, as truly magnanimous as it was ori- 
ginal? He bore the warmest testimony to 
the courage and capacity of that very great 
officer, and made no doubt, if the plan had 
not been rendered impracticable, by the 
two fleets being separated by a violent 
storm, that it would have succeeded to 
the disgrace of France and the honour of 
the British flag. He insisted, that we 
were not superior in the West Indies, and 
as the best proof that we were not, he ad- 
verted to the late capture of Dominica. 
His grace laughed at the idea held out 
by the first lord of the Admiralty, that we 
had more guns than the French in the en- 
gagement off Brest, on the 27th of July; 
and contended, that it was not a supe- 
riority worth mentioning ; that to be equal 
in force, was to have 30 ships opposed to 
30 ships, and so in proportion. He re- 
commended, however, to the noble earl, 
to beware not to trust too much to an 
equal force. We had too much to stake 
on a decisive naval engagement, to trust 
to the manifold hazards such a species of 
warfare was subject to. The old vulgar 
opinion, that one English ship could beat 
three I'rench, though our seamen deserved 
such a compliment, was dangerous to rely 
on; if such absurdities came to mix in 
our councils, certain destruction would 
be the consequence; it should be likewise 
considered, that France only contended 
for additional power, while we were com- 
pelled to fight for our all. America was 
at first to have been frightened into sub- 
mission, by two regiments; afterwards it 
was to be conquered by 5,000 men; the 
consequence of which bravado was, that 
our numerous forces found the conquest 
of America too difficult a task for them to 
achieve. Let not their lordships, there- 
fore, despise France as an enemy, lest in 
this instance, Great Britain should have 
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much more serious cause to lament her ill- 
founded confidence, than she had already 
experienced in the case of America. 

The Earl of Sheljurne rose. His ‘lord- 
ship’s speech contained such a diversity of 
matter, that we shall attempt to arrange it 
under the several leading heads of tacts 
and argument. These consisted of the 
gross impositions put on the sovereign ; 
the treatment of admiral Keppel; the ge- 
neral conduct of administration ; the folly 
and inconsistency of their measures as to 
the prosecution of the war in America; 
the inefficacy of the Conciliatory Bills of 
last session; the instructions given to the 
commissioners sent to America; the loss 
of Dominica, and the neglect of the su 
islands ; the true political connection that 
ought to be kept up between the mother 
country and the revolted colonies; an eu- 
logium on the high naval abilities of ad- 
mirals lord Howe and Keppel; his own 
particular sentiments respecting the state 
of public affairs, and of party; and the 
means hinted at by the noble earl (Suf- 
folk) for compelling America to acknow- 
ledge our claims of sovereignty over them. 

The first head he introduced by several 
observations on the speech. It behoved. 
their lordships before they consented to 
an address, which was a literal confirma- 
tion of every syllable contained in the 
speech, to be first satisfied that the asser- 
tions therein contained were true. Was 
there one lord in the House would say, 
that all those assertions were true? He 
therefore drew a very different deduction 
from the noble lords in administration, who 
say, that a general negutive 1s an implied 
proof that the particular passages are un- 
objectionable, because no amendment has 
been proposed for the purpose of proving 
the truth of the objections; for his part, 
the contrary appeared to him to be the 
case; the noble lords on his side of the 
House have testified their readiness to 
agree to an address, but not that to which 
this concurrence is desired. After sup- 
porting the propriety of a general nega- 
tive to the address, he said, he hoped the 
King’s eyes would be at length opened to 
his own honour and dignity, and the inte- 
rests of his subjects; nay, the very exis- 
tence of this country as an independent 
nation.. He must now, surely, see the 
impending destruction which seemed ready 
to fall upon his kingdoms; and persevere 
no longer in upholding men, whese wicked- 
ness, folly, and .avarice, could only be | 
equalled by their obstinacy, and that at 
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the risk of his crown and empire. When 
-jn a very high office, he had an opportu- 
nity af being frequently a witness to the 


wisdom and gracious disposition of his so- 
vereign, and confessed, that it appeared | 
extremely mysterious to him, to reconcile . 


his M:jesty’s conduct with his many known 
. public and private virtues; but if his Ma- 
-Jesty had been unfortunatcly misled, he 
trusted, that his paternal regard for his 
-own family, his affection for a most amiable 
consort aad 13 children, would operate 


upon him, and make him seriously reflect, . 
and look forward to the probable conse- 
este and approach- | 


quences; that the 
ing distresses which must every day con- 
tinue to accumulate and press upon the 
people, whose prosperity and security 
were committed to his care and protection, 
would have their due weight ; and that he 
-would not, upon the suggestions of weak 


. ' 
and wicked counsellors, or from any ex- 


.traneous influence, rash blindly on in 
the same fatal career which had already 
brought the crown and empire of Britain 
to the verge of ruin; there must there- 
fore be some invisible hand that secretly 
moved all those counsels, whom it behoved 
every honest Whig, within and without 
that House, to discover and bring to con- 
dign punishment. 

On the second point, he affirmed, that 
‘Mr. Keppel stood in the most mortifying 
and critical situation. Mr. Keppel is 
offered a command by his sovereign, when 

. the kingdom was threatened with an inva- 
sion, Too much a patriot to consult his 
own feelings, and too gallant to look for- 
ward to cousequences, he accepts without 
-condition, or any previous terms. What 

Js the consequence? Mr. Keppel finds at 

‘home a first commigsioner of the Admi- 

_ralty, professing very different sentiments ; 
a kind of rival, who might be supposed to 
Jook upon him with some degree of jea- 
lousy and coolness, because puinted out as 
the fittest person to fill the first commis- 
sioner’s place. What is next to be consi- 
dered3 Qne of his officers, a vice admiral, 
sits at the same board, and was called to 
it by the first commissioner. Under such 

-peculiur circumstances, sufficient in his 
opinion, to lay a foundation of the justest 
suspicions of faction, Mr. Keppel proceeds 
to the performance of his duty. He en- 
gages the enemy, and after a smart brush, 
prepares to proceed to a more decisive de- 

termination of the contest ; when one of 
those gentlemen, unable to: come up to 
his assistance, the enemy are permitted to 
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-escape. The gentleman alluded to pub 
,licly throws the blame on the admiral ; 
‘and the noble earl very Jaconically tells 
us, that neither the admiral, nor the gep- 
tleman who accused him, were in the 
wrong; that there is no need of an en 
quiry ; that the admiral himself gave testi- 
mony of the gallant behaviour of the vice- 
admiral of the blue; and thus by private 
whispers, public accusations, and general 
implied prudential motives, the com- 
mander in chiet is as completely disgraced 
as if he had almost been brought to a pub- 
lic trial by his peers, and declared guilty. 
His lordship then proceeded to make the 
eulogium of both Jord Howe and Mr. 
Keppel; the latter, he said, on his firat 
going to sea, had saved his country by re- 
turning to Portsmouth, when he found 
that the French fleet was superior to him, 
‘his squadrun consisting of 20 ships only, 
while the enemy’s consisted of 30. This 
conduct proved that the seaman and poli- 
| tician united in him; that he acted ag the 
| saviour of his country on that occasion ; 
land deserved to have a statue erected te 
| him at the public expence, and the thanks 

of both Houses of Parliament: for if he 
had not acted as he did, probably their 

lordships would not be deliberating within 
| these walls; two consequences being 
i equally clear, that if he had obeyed his 
‘instructions (the departure from which 
i was a matter he risked merely at his own 
peril) the great disparity of force must 
have rendered his total overthrow inevita- 
‘ble; the other, that we should have beer 
instantly invaded by such a land force, as 
it would be utterly beyond our power to 
resist. He was equally lavish of bis enco- 
miums on lord Howe; who, he said, had 
acted with a mixture of gallantry, pru- 
dence, and seamansehip, both at New York 
and off Rhode Island, scarcely paralleled 
in the naval annals of this country. Such 
men were public property; their services 
were inestimable, and, in his opinion, we 
had better lose another of our islands, thea 
either of those men. 

On the third head, his lordship dwelt oa 
the want of wisdom in sending the transe 
ports to Philadelphia, after ministers must 
have known from their own instructions, 
that the city had been evacuated. Great 
praises had been lavished on the fine re- 
treat made from thence by sir Henry 
Clinton, but when the truth was known, x 
would be found that tt was accident, or 
rather the unpardonable blunder of admi- 
nistration, which was the occasion of that 
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retreat; that it originated not in choice 
but mere necessity ; for the fact was, that 
transports could not be procured; and 
that sir H. Clinton was, upon that account, 
obliged to go by land; or if he had waited 
a few days longer, both the fleet ander 
lord Howe in the Delaware, and the army, 
must have been sacrificed, or obliged to 
surrender. Again, what were the instruc- 
tions given to admiral Byron? To repair 
to Halifax, instead of proceeding to New 
York, to support Jord Howe. The whole, 
he said, was such a series of blunders as 
mever before was known. If, instead of 
amusing his Majesty with a naval show at 
Portsmouth, or the officers with catches 
and glees and kettle-drums, which show 
was exhibited early in May, the fleet had 
been detached ; or, if after this exhibition 
was over, Byron’s fleet had worked down 
the channel, he would have arrived in 
time to have joined lord Howe, or taken 
the command of the whole, which would 
have given him such a superiority over 
D’Estaing, as would have totally etfected 
that officer's overthrow. He meant no 
disrespect to his Majesty, when he found 
fault with that show, for he knew enough 
of his disposition to affirm, that he would 
never have thought of it, much less have 
impeded the preparations then going on, 
iit had not been pressed upon him, per- 
haps to divert his attention from objects of 
a less pleasant nature to those who pro- 
posed it. It was, ndeed, much insisted, 
about that time, that the wind was unfa- 
vourable for the squadren’s working down 
from St. Helen’s to Plymouth: but that 
was a farce, and the contrary was known 
to every foremast-man in the navy; asin- 
gle ship, or a squadron of any number of 
ships, may with case work down in gentle 
gales and a smooth sea; the truth of which 
was verified in admiral Barrington’s work- 
ing down under the same circumstances, 
and the Victory coming round from Chat- 
ham was a further contirmation, Under 
this head he likewise adverted to the con- 
duct of sir H. Clinton, for whom he de- 
clared to have a very high respect, and 
mace no doubt of his abilities as an officer, 
nor of the opportunities he had of learn- 
ing the art of war, under the hereditary 
prince of Brunswick; but still he could 
see nothing extraordinary in the trifling 
repulze he gave the rebels, at the head of 
a superior army, and with the loss of 1,000 
veterans, a8 good troops, and as well dis- 
ciplined, as any in Europe: 12,000: men, 
he allawed, were nothing in the eyes of 
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ministers. General Clinton, accotding to 
their mode of estimating matters of this 
kind, had just eighteen times as much 
merit as if he had lost his whole army ; 
and that was the only comparative or re< 
lative advantage which he could perceive 
was the consequence of this famous re- 
treet, which had been so extolled in the 
ministerial prints. This led his lordship 
to consider the conduct of government to- 
wards general Burgoyne. With to 
that pire he said, he been 
treated in the most extraordinary manner. 
He was charged with carrying measures 
into execution, which were wid, roman 
tic, and impracticable, under the circum< 
stances which accompanied them. He hed 
neither the force promised him, nor the © 
co-operation ex for their comple- 
tion; the consequence of which was, tliat 
he and his gallant army were made pri- 
soners. On his return to Great Britain, 
he was simple enough te be jealous of his 
honour, and retained some of those ex- 
ploded sentiments, and old-fashioned feel- 
ings, which ministry wished te be forget. 
What was the language of ministers? “ Be 
silent, we do not accuse you, and no doubt 
but you have done your ceuntry justice. 
Perhaps you are uneasy about your army ; 
why should that give concern ? 
We shall not find fault; let the army de- 
sert or starve, what is passed cannot now 
be retrieved. Stirring up that affair may 
be productive of public clamour; it car 
answer no end, but that of embarrassing 
administration. Do you make no noise 
er disturbance ; the affair will soon drop 
of itself, and you cannot fail of having your 
account in being under the protection of 
government.” 

On the fourth head, he said, the Con- 
ciliatory Bills were radically weak, both m 


‘respect of obtaining the ostensible pur- 


poses declared, and still, if possible, more 
radically weak, if they had succeeded ; for 
the dominion or connection proposed by 
those Bills amounted to just nothing. 
There could be no real union upon such @ 
discordant and contradictory system. A 
real union must be formed upon the plar 
of the British constitution, which at alP 
times supposes one will, and every conse- 
quence and effect deducible from that will. 
To propose a plan of conciliation, in which 
that fundamental principle was abandoned, 
or openly or implicitly relinquished, was, 
in his opinion, no better than, under the 
idea of conciliation, introducing weakness 
and anarchy. A controlling power must’ 
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be placed somewhere ; its exercise, he al- | vernment meant to make of the power thus 
lowed, might in some certain cases be as- | delegated. How did they employ it? 
certained and limited ;_ but the analogy to | Just in the manner predicted by several 
the British constitution should be pre- | lords in that House, when the Bilis came 
served ; without a tie of common interest, , under their consideration, that they wouid 
common danger, and common protection, ; abuse that power; that it was no mure 
all government was a farce ; the executive | than a ministerial trick, to gain time ; that 
and legislative powers of this country be- ‘they neither wished nor expected suc- 
ing cut off from ail real communication ! cess from the commission; and, that they 
with the internal legislation of the several , only meant to throw it out to divide the 
colonies, would form such a system of | councils of America, to wait for favour- 
human polity as never betore entered into | able circumstances and events, and in the 
the mind of man to conceive. The exe- { mean time to retain thetr power and places. 
cutive power may be delegated, not di- ; How then, could it be said, that parliament 
vided; the legislative may: but to the | planned the measures of conciliation, which 
great purposes of government there must, | were rejected; when it was evident, that 
Secuiding to the spirit and letter of the | they have done nuthing more, than de- 
constitution, be but one will. 

On the fifth head he laughed heartily, 
he said, at the idea of freeing America 
from every species of British taxation, and 
yet permitting deputies from the Congress 
to sit in parliament, for the purpose of 
taxing the people of this country. He 
was no less pointed upon the oflers held 
out by the commissioners, of paying the 
debts of America, contracted in resisting 
the mother country, and in acts of what 
had all along been described by the ma- 
jority of that House, as the grossest, 
blackest, and most unprovoked rebellion. 
He said, the appointment of commission- 
ers, and giving them their instructions, | probable means of carrying it into execu- 
was totally taken out of the hands of par- | tion. This could not be in any other mode 


| 

| volve their power on the crown, and left 

I 

| 

| 
liament, and yet the measures were solely | so effectually executed, as by sending able, 


the exercise of those powers to the dis- 
cretion of ministers. 

He said, that he had dedicated a great 
part of his time, in the course of the pre- 
ceding summer, to the perusal of books, 
particulariy to such as treated of the con- 
duct of kingdoms and great states, in difhi- 
cult and trying situations. In those re- 
searches, he endeavoured to apply what 
had happened in former times to the ex- 
isting circumstances in which ths nation 
at present stood. ‘The first object which 
would strike an able minister, atter he had 
fixed upon his plan, was to devise the most 


attributed to parliament. Here his lord- | wise, experienced men; men of high rank 
ship dijreased. to shew, that the Bills, the | and tried abilities; men who stood high in 
instructions, and the persons appointed to 
carry them into execution, exhibited so 
many proofs, that if the objects proposed 
by the Bills were previously intended to 
be lost, more effectual means for that pur- 
pee could not be adopted. The minister 

ad put it into the King’s mouth, that the 
Jate measures proposed by the commission: 
ers to Congress, had been planned by the 
temper and wisdom of a British parliament, 
than which nothing could be more con- 
trary to truth. ‘The measures, even as 
they were chalked out in the Bill, were 
not planned by parliament; and though 
they had, the offers made by the com- 
missioners were not the otters held out by 
the Bills. The truth was, parliament had 
passed an Act for the appointing of com- 
missioners, but parliament neither had a 
share in their appointment, nor the in- 
structions under which they acted. Par- 
hament was kept in a state of the most 
profound ignorance, of the use which go- 


the opinion of the public, such as Congress 
might be supposed to have a certain spe- 
cies of confidence in; that is, whose per- 
sonal assurances would not only procure 
credit from those to whom they were sent 
to treat, but likewise of that degree of 
weight and consequence at home, as would 
ensure a ratification or approbation of such 
engagements, as they might think proper 
to enter into. Ele meant no personal dis- 
respect to those delegated to treat with 
Congress ; nathing could be farther from 
his thoughts. He had not the honour of 
@ personal acquaintance with the noble 
lord, who went out at the head of that com- 
mission, nor with the other gentlemen, 
who acted under it; by every thing he 
could learn, they were persons of wort! 
and character: but he would put the ques- 
tion fairly and openly to their lordships, if 
they were men of that particular descrip- 
tion, which could promise success to 50 
arduous an undertaking? Were they per- 


\ 
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sons of that great weight, popularity, im- | or émbassy, he would venture to affirm, 
‘portance, and character for wisdom, fit to | taken in every one possible point of view, 
treat, or fit to procure the confidence of | of the greatest consequence that ever was 
those with whom they were to treat? He | sent from this country. Indeed, as the 


was certain, that there was not a single | noble duke, who moved the Address, had: ' 


lord present, who would pledge hie word, | expressed such strong wishes for a recone 
that he. believed the affirmative. ciliation with America; he was surprised’ 

.Among many others, he should advert | that he was not sent, in order to effect: 
to two instances, which he read lately, one { what he seemed to have so much at heart.: 
drawn from ancient, the other from mo- | He assured his grace, he meant it serious. - 
dern story, to shew the public prevalent | ly, and should accompany it with this de-. 
Opinions of two wise and renowned states, | claration, that at sucha crisis, and on such: 
the one related by that celebrated historian | an occasion, he thought no man at liberty 
Thucydides, the other by that great man, | to refuse the acceptance of such: a trust,. 
sir William Temple. The first was a de- , who should be appliedto. — ? 
scription of the persons sent on a deputa- | His lordship having held out the com-. 
tion from Sparta to Athens, who, as the | mission, the powers given by it, and the: 
’ historian remarks, were received with the | absurd concessions relative to the liquidat- 
most perfect attention and respect; and | ing the debts, and giving deputies from the’ 
whatever they proposed obtained almost | respective states, seats in the British se-- 
implicit credit; because, says the Greek | nate, as part of those instructions, con-: 
writer, they knew the deputies to be per- | trasted those extraordinary propositions, 
sons of great reputation in their own coun- | with the current language of parliament, 
try; that they were grave, wise, and ex- | since the commencement of the American 

erienced men, of public virtue and private | contest. Purliamentary supremacy, un-- 
integrity ; and that whatever terms they of- | conditional submission, formed part of the 
fered or acceded to, would be approved of | daily boastings of ministers, in that and 
and confirmed by the state, who sent them. | the other House. He reminded their 
The second instance was that of the em- | lordships of what he had formerly told 
bassy of sir W. Temple, who, when sent |, them, in the midst of this haughty, inso- 
to Holland at the conclusion of the last | lent, and vain-glorious boasting, that the 
Dutch war, in order to enter into the | time would come, when they would be 
measures for defeating the designs of | campelled to alter their stile, when they: 
France against that republic, was compli- | would be obliged to sue in the most abject: 
mented by one of tie States General on | terms, to do penance in sack-cloth and 
his arrival at the Hague, who told.him, |: ashes, and crave pardon of those very 
that he esteemed him the harbinger of fine | Americans, whom they had so insolently 
weather, and sunshine, like the swallow. | treated, and on. whom they had heaped 
The Hollanders knew, that the appearance | such signal oppression and injustice. The 
of sir W. Temple portended good; th per ‘was already fulfilled. We had 
knew his character; they were persuaded, | humbled ourselves, to use an expression 
that wisdom and moderation prevailedinthe | of the noble earl high in office (Suffolk) 
councils, which dictated the appointment; | at the foot of that vagrant Congress, which 
that he was not the tool of a junto or cabal, | no man could say, where they were, or 
nor would submit to be the instrument of | whither they intended to go next. = 
any faction, or party; they had before ex- On the next head, that of the hint given 
perienced his wisdom, his moderation, his | by the noble earl in the blue ribbon, of 
firmness, his independent spirit; they | the intended mode of prosecuting the 
might well, therefore, draw the most happy | American war, :in order to compel the co< 
omen from seeing him; because.they fore- | lonies to accept of terms; this, he had a 
saw, that England was in earnest, and de- | right to presume, related to an intention 
‘termined to be sincere. Would to God! | of burning their towns, using the toma~ 
cried his lordship, that we had another sir | hawk, desolating the interior country on 
WiHiam Temple, who might go as a swal- | the confines of the back settlements, and 
low to America, as the forerunner of sum- | carrying fire and sword among the de- 
mer and sunshine. He then observed, | fenceless inhabitants, among old men, 
that most certainly, none but men of gra- |.women, children, and infants. This, 
vity, wisdom, high character, and great | he had a right.to suppose, were the 
and tried abilities and integrity, should | means which * God and Nature’’ had put 
have been sent upon the errand; anerrand | into the hands of ministera [alluding 

[ VOL. XIX. ] : | {4 P] : 
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to an expression of lord Suffolk’ last 
winter] as the noble earl was silent io 
answer to the question put to him by a 
noble earl (Derby) early in the debate; 
and if any doubt had remained on his 
mind, a proclamation issued by governor 
Tonyn, in East Florida, offering a certain 
reward for every scalp delivered to persons 
appointed to receive them, put it beyond 
question. Of such a plan he expressed the 
utmost detestation and horror. He said, 
the plan was diabolical, horrid, impious, 
and inhuman ; and called most particularly 
for the vengeance of Almighty God. It 
could not be men, but monsters that de- 
vised it. It was as weak and impolitic as 
wicked, barbarous, and unchristian; and 
if the language of ministers was to be 
believed, that France and America com- 
posed but one enemy, the conclusion was 
evident, that retaliation would be the con- 
sequence, and that instead of leaving our 
po rea open to butcheries of a si- 
milar kind, our whole coast at home would 
certainly meet alike treatment, the French 
privateers would make continual landings 
on our shores, and desolate all our villages 
and detenceless towns; .in short, the hor- 
rors, massacres, devastations, and blood- 
shed that would ensue, were shocking to 
think of, and must, in the end, draw uni- 
versal execration and public punishment 
upon the bloody, cruel, and relentless au- 
thors of them. | ~ 
His lordship proceeded, and 
_the capture of Dominica, which, said, 
would be probably followed by some other 
events of a similar nature. He said, the 
four islands, Grenada, St. Vincent’s, Toba- 
go, and Dominica, had but one battalion, 
composed of 171 rank and file; the whole 
West India islands but: 1,200 effective 
men; and Dominica no more than 41 fit 
for actual duty, though there were 64,000/. 
spent on the fortifications alone, and up- 
wards of 160 pieces of cannon and mor- 
tars on the island, at the time it was taken; 
which was not only a considerable loss, 
but a great mischief; as it answered every 
end of a military arsenal, and saved our 
enemies the trouble of transporting ord- 


nance from Europe ata great risk and ex- 


pence, for the purpose of carrying on 
either offensive or defensive operations. 
He dwelt some time on the loss that island 
was to this country, both in point of com- 
merce and as a place of arms, particularly 
respecting its vicinity to the French island 
of Martinico, and the protection it would 
aiford to our trade and commerce in that 


oke on. 
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quarter of the globe, and the annoyance it 
must be the means of giving to that of our 
enemies. He assured their lordships, that 
our West India merchants were in a state 
of despondency, little short of despair; they 
were not only injured by what had already 
happened, but were infinitely alarmed at 
much greater mischiefs they had a right 
to fear. Heinstanced particularly the letter 
of Mr.-Oliver as a proof of the situation 
of the West India merchants. He de- 
scribed Mr. Oliver as a most worthy and 
respectable character, notwithstanding the 
infamous and illiberal treatment which he 
had been honoured with in a certain daily 
rmt. There was not a doubt, but all the 
eward and West India islands must go, 
unless a speedy end was put to the war 
with America. The language of the plan- 
ters certainly must be, ‘* You, America, 
are the strongest, and you must have us.”” 
Let the King’s servants reflect a little on 
the consequence of such an event. The 
West Indians generally came over to 
England, and spent their fortunes amongst 
us: therc was scarce a space of ten miles 
together, throughout this country, where 
the house and estate of a rich West In- 
dian were not to be seen. If the islands 
went fromus, the possessors of the ee 
tions in these islands must necessarily leave 
the kingdom, the revenue therefore would 
suffer materially. ‘These, therefore, were 
well worth a moment’s reflection in the 
minds of the King’s servants. Let them 
also look at home, poverty and want of 
money were universal; estates were daily 
sinking in value; what formerly fetched 
from twenty to thirty, or even forty years 
purchase, were now sold for twenty. 

His lordship complimented Congress 
greatly on their judgment, wisdom, and 
active and deliberative abilities. He said, 
they were well acquainted with the spicit 
of our counsels, the temper and disposi- 
tion of those who conducted them, the 
means etaployed by them to direct and 
controul parliament, and their separate 
and collective views. Of this, they had 
given a great number of instances, and in 
none wore than the reception they gave 
out commissioners, whom they knew were 
not armed with effective powers ; but only 
sent with a view to break their late con- 
nection, separate them from France, and 
divide thems, by creating faction among 
their leaders, in order to carry the favourite 
measures of their employers into execution. 
While he was up, he could not forbear tak- 
ing notice of a passage, in a celebrated 
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pamphlet, called: Common. Sense, where 
the author, among other observations 
equally sensible and shrewd, takes-an ep- 
portunity of representing in terms ef the 
strongest ridicule, the boasted advantages 
of the British constitution, which he de- 
_ scribes in the following pointed simile, 
After the parliament had provided a set of 
iron bars and locks, for the purpose of re- 
straining the King’s prerogative, the mem- 
bers had gone down on their knees to his 
piienys and prayed him to accept of the 
eys. : 

With regard to France, her conduct was 
beyond all instance treacherous and unjus- 
titiable. The case of queen Elizabetl’s 
assisting the States of Holland had been 
mentioned by way of parallel, but it 
did nat apply. Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
though he disliked the interior of it, was 
in all the great and material circumstances 
of government, wise and politic. That 
princess. foresaw the consequences of the 
revolt of the United States, and she over 
aod over again warned Spain of its.danger, 
dleclaring that she must, if the matter was 
not puta stop to, be under the necessity of 
entering into an alliance with the States 
of Holland, and affording them assistance 
both of men and money. Was this at all 
similar to the conduct of Trance respect- 
ing America? Had France given us any 
notice on the subject? Had she previously 
urged the necessity of her regarding the 
welfare of her commerce, and therefore 
entering into a treaty with America? If 
she had, parliament were ignorant of any 
such intimation, Parliament had repeat- 
edly heard the contrary. It had been the 
language from the throne, and the Jan- 
guage from ministers in that House for 
years, that France had renewed her profes- 


sions of amity, that common prudence 


would prevent her interfering, and that 
there was.no danger to be dreaded from 
that quarter. France, therefore, if her 
conduct had been reported propetly, was 
without an excuse. She merited the 
fullest vengeance of this country, and, no 
doubt, every one of his Majesty’s subjects 
would join readily in endeavouring to 
check her career; 80 far, therefore, was 
he from thinking the Speech too warm in 
that part which related to France, that he 
did not think it spoke of her conduct in 
terms of sufficient indignation and resent- 
ment. 

He said, the abject, disgraceful, and ca- 
lamitous situation of this country was such, 


that instead of voting an Address, tilling 
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the ears of his Majesty with flattery and 
adulation, and complimenting ministers on 
that very conduct which had caused our 
misfortunes, it was high time that all 
parties united, and joined heartily in drag- 
ging forth to condign punishment, and, 
what was worse, .to public execration, 
those ministers, those evil counsellors, 
whose weak and wicked advice had im- 
posed on their sovereign, and led him inte 
an accordance with such a system of in- 
justice, impolicy, and inhumanity, as was 
unparalleled in history, and would eternally 
disgrace the annals of Great Brituin. Hig 
Majesty, he knew perfectly well to be a 
prince of too nable, too gracious, tog 
benevolent, and too paternal a nature, for 
it to be possible that he had himself 
planned the measures respecting Ame- 
rica, as the ministry had dared to insi- 
nuate. It was not possible that he could. 
look with calmmess on the daily decrease 
of his dominions, could see the fatal effects 
of the American war, and resolve to pro« 
secute 80 ruinous a project, unless his 
‘mind was poisoned by the _pestilential 
councils of those men, who, having 
plunged us into the most disastreus situa- 
tion, would still pursue their evil designa, 
and entail inevitable ruin on the kingdom, 
rather than forego their places. Sydney 
and Locke were the authors to whom our 
forefathers looked up as the oracles of 
good government. Those great authori- 
ties were now proved to be fallacious and 
ignorant pretenders, by the present wise, . 
and self-taught set of Machiavels. In 
former days, the various departments of 
the legislative and executive branches of 
the state were kept separate; judges were 
confined to their juries, and to the distri- 
bution of justice, and not suffered to mix 
as members of the legislative and execu- 
tive parts of government. Excepting in 
the case of judge Jefferies, of famous me- 
mory, he did not recollect a lawyer coming 
asa minister into that House, much more 
coming to take his seat like another Lord 
Chancellor, with his train-bearer behind 
him. | | 

His lordship concluded with saying, that 
although he was of no party (the cause of 
which, he, presumed, was, because he did 
not come into public life under the wing 


of any party) and preferred, and ever 


should, men to measures; that the con- 
duct, temper, and appurent disposition of 


the present ministers, were so strongl 


marked with infumy, weakness, and wicked- 
ness, that he would cheerfully co-operate 
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with any set of men, to drag them from 
their present situations, and render them 
the objects of example, by punishing 
them in a manner suited to their crimes 
and notorious demerits. The public had 
for some time fallen into a lethargy. 
‘Their stupor, however, was:nearly at an 
end-; it must of necessity be soon shaken 
off; and then, woe be to the authors of 
the impending ruin, and actual disgrace, 
with which this country was labouring and 
threatened! He entirely approved of the 
sentiments of the noble earl] (Bristol) and 
should vote to have the Address suspended, 
till an enquiry was first had in order to as- 
certain the truth of the facts set forth in 
the Speech, and the propriety of adopting 
the measures which it recommended. | 
The House divided: Contents 67; 
Not-contents 35. 


The Lords’ Address of Thanks.| The 
Address was as follows: =~ 
‘© Most gracious Sovereign, 

“We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
Joyal subjects the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, in parliament assembled, beg leave 
‘to return your Majesty our humble thanks 

for your most gracious Speech from the 
' throne. 

‘‘ We have the strongest sense of the 
importance of those objects which render 
the present conjuncture worthy of the 
‘most serious attention. 

‘* The disturbance of the public tran- 
quillity by the court of France, without 
pretence of provocation or colour of com- 
-plaint, the clandestine assistance, the 
avowed support, the formal engagements 
which, at different periods, that court has 
not thought it inconsistent with its honour 
to aflord to your Majesty’s revolted sub- 
‘jects in North America, and to conclude 
with the leaders of rebellion, excite in our 
breasts a just abhorrence of the violation 
of every public principle which such a 
conduct manifests, and a determination to 
‘concur In every measure which ma 
enable your Majesty to resent with effect, 
the hostilities committed on your faithful 
subjects, and the actual invasion of your 
Majesty’s dominions in America and the 
West Incies. 

** We beg Icave to express our grateful 
sense of the tender concern for the hap- 
plness of your people, which has uniformly 
induced your Majesty to endeavour to 
prevent the calamities of war, and will 
make your Majesty desirous to sec the re- 

turn of peace, whenever it can be effected 
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with perfect honour, and with security to 
the rights of this country. 

‘s At the same time, we return your 
Majesty our dutiful thanks for your great 
care in taking the proper and necessary 
measures for disappointing the malignant 
designs of our enemies, and also for mak- 
ing general reprisals, and for the protection 
which has been derived from the vig:lance 
of your Majesty's fleets to our extensive 
commerce, in most of its branches, whe 
that of the enemy has materially sufered 
by the active and enterprizing spirit of our 
fellow-subjects; and we hope, although 
your Majesty’s efforts have not hitherto 
been attended with all the success which 
the justice of our cause, and the vigour of 
our exertions seemed to promise, that con- 
sequences more adequate to both may re- 
sult from the animated execution of firm 
andactive councils which the time requires, 
and with which the spirited perseverance 
of the British nation has so oiten sur- 
mounted the greatest difficulties. 

It is with concern we learn that the 
conciliatory measures of parliament, have 
not yet had the good effect with your Ma- 
jesty’s revolted subjects, which wa» due to 
the wisdom and temper with which they 
were planned. 

‘¢ In this situation of affairs, fully sen- 
sible that the national honour and secunty 
loudly calls for the most active exertions 
we will strenuously concur in supporting 
your Majesty, that, under the blessing of 
God, means may be derived from the 
conduct and intrepidity of your Majestys 
officers and forces by sea and land, and 
the yet undaunted spirit of the nation. to 
vindicate and maintain the honour of the 
crown, and the interests of the people of 
Great Britain. 

«¢ We return your Majesty our cordial 
acknowledgments for having called torth 
the militia to assist in the interior defence 
of this country: and it is with joy and 
exultation we hear the gracious testimony 
your Majesty is pleased to hear to the 
public spirit, the steady ardour, and love 
of their country, which animate that ns 
tional force, and- unite all ranks of vour 
Majesty's faithful subjects in giving sizual 
proofs, to all the world, of a loyalty and 
zeal which must render us sate at home 
and respected abroad.” 


The King’s Answer.) His Majesty re 
turned this Answer: 
“© My Lords, : 
‘“ I thank you for this loyal and duttul 
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Address: the zeal you shew for my ho- 
nour and support, and the firmness and 
vigour you manifest in the’ present con- 
juncture, cannot fail to produce the best 
effects ; it must add confidence to my peo- 
ple, and encourage animated ‘efforts to 
withstand, oppose, and subdue, every hos- 
tile attack upon the honour and interests 
of my kingdoms.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Address 
of Lhanks.] The Commons being return- 
ed to their House, | 

The Hon. Mr. Greville moved an Ad- 
dress of Thanks to his Majesty for his 
most gracious Speech; to acknowledge 
his Majesty's paternal regard for the hap- 
piness of his people; and, in short, to 
echo back the heads of the Speech, with 
suitable expressions of approbation, and 
assurances of support. He prefaced his 
motion with complimenting his Majesty 
on his humane, his ardent endeavours for 
the restoration of peace in America, and 
his vigorous exertions for the protection 
of the trade of his subjects, and the inte- 
rior defence of his kingdoms. -He ex- 
horted the House to unanimity in second- 
ing his Majesty's measures, in order to 
disappoint the malignant designs of the na- 
tural enemy of this country, who, joining 
perfidy toenmity, had at first secretly, and, 
at length openly, assisted his Majesty’s 
subjects in rebellion against him, contrary 
to the most solemn assurances of good 
faith; contrary to every tie that should 
' bind states in amity, and contrary to the 
usage of nations in times of profound 
tranquillity. He enlarged on his Majes- 
ty’s moderation, notwitlistanding all these 
aggravated provocations, in preferring 
peace to the effusion of human blond: 
but he, at the same time, made a full dis- 
play of the terrors of this country, when 
exerted in so just a cause as the suppres- 
sion of an unmerited rebellion, and the 
punishment of violated treaties. 

Mr. Price Campbell seconded the mo- 
tion, and said, the conduct of America 
had made vigorous measures unavoidable, 
and that however different opinions might 
have been respecting America, yet re- 
specting France there could be but one 
opinion. 

Mr. T. Townshend said, in this dan- 
Berous crisis he should have expected to 
have heard the Address moved and se- 
conded by gentlemen in responsible of- 
fices, who could have told the House in 
what they were to be unanimous; but 
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these gentlemen had told nothing. Are 
we to fight France in America? He wished 
he had seen in the Speech, whether we 
were to continue armed against Spain. 
Are we to continue armed against Holland, 
the ancient ally of this country? As he 
had never expected any great success from 
our armaments, he could not express any 
regret at the disappointinent. We are 
called upon, he said, to unanimously com- 
mend the plans, and to blame the execu- 
tion. He must object to the words, “ the 
earnest endeavours to maintuin the public 
tranquillity.” Those who began this war 
with America, he said, were the disturbers 
of the public tranquillity. And he re. 
marked, that the Address contuined no 
compliment to the militia, the officers of 
which had been scandalously neglected ; 
and to such a dangerous situation was this 
country reduced, that our utmost exertions 
had been made, without procuring any 
adequate benefit. He concluded by mov- 
ing an Amendment, * To assure his Ma- 
jesty, that with the truest zeal for the ho- 
nour of the crown, and the warmest af- 
fection for his Majesty’s person and fa- 
mily, we are ready to give the most am- 
ple support to such measures as may be 
thought necessary for the detence of these 
kingdoms, or for frustrating the designs of 
that restless power which has so often dis- 
turbed the peace of Europe: but that we 
think it one of our most important duties, 
in the present melancholy posture of af- 
fairs, to enquire by what fatal councils, 
or unhappy systems of policy, this coun- 
try has been reduced from that splendid 
situation which, in the early part of his 
Majesty’s reign, made her the envy of all 
Europe, to such a dangerous state as that 
which has of late called forth our utmost 
exertions without any adequate benefit.” 

Mr. Rice said, he did not object to an 
enquiry; he even thought it necessary ; 
but he did not approve of its being in- 
cluded in the Address. 


Mr. For: 


I rise, Sir, to second the Amend- 
ment made by my right hon. friend, be- 
cause I wish as much as he does to pro- 
mote an enquiry into the misconduct and 
incapacity of his Majesty’s present minis- 
ters. I know that views of succeeding to 
some one of the offices filled by them will 
be assigned as the motives of my conduct 
in opposing them, but we are now in a 
situation which obliges me to neglect all 
such considerations. I think myself so - 
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loudly called upon by my daty to my 
country, that I will freely expose my cha- 
tacter to public animadversion, while I 
pursue that line which my duty marks 
out. Nobody is more sensible than I am 
of the necessity of unanimity at this junc- 
ture, and I wish I had the opportunity 
afforded me of supporting the ministry 
with justice to the country: but that, Sir, 
can never be the case with. the present; 
1 know them too well to do so, and shall 
feel it my duty to give them every oppo- 
sition in my power. I know that doing 
so will be called clogging the wheels of 
government at a time when they ought to 
be assisted by every man; but, Sir, they 
have reduced us to that paradoxical situ- 
- ation, that I must choose one of two evils, 
for they have not left us the power of 
choosing any good: it is a paradox in 
fact, and I will take that part which apr 
pears to me to be, though bad, the best ; 
I must, consequently, use all my exertions 
‘to remove the present ministry, by using 
* every means in my power to clog them in 
this House, to clog them out of this 
House, and to clog evéry thing they en- 
gage in while they continue in hice: and I 
will do so, because I consider this to be less 
ruinous than to submit an 
their biundering system of politics. 


What, Sir, is our situation at entering 


into the present war with France, com- 
_ pared with what it was at the beginning 
of the last? England was then at the 
height of her happiness, and I may add of 
her riches and commerce; all her re- 
sources were fresh and untouched, and in 
the full vigour of strength; but at the be- 
giuning of this we have been engaged in a 
our years expensive, ruinous, fruitless 
war; and now that, by a complication of 
blunders, ministers have brought us to this 
point, they impudently call upom us for 
unanimity, and desire we should continue 
them in office, for that is the object of the 
Address—to blunder in a second war as 
they have done throughout the first. 

His Majesty in his speech tells us, that 
our efforts have not been attended with all 
- the success which the justice of our cause 
and the vigour of our exertions seemed to 
seg The speech is allowed on all 

ands to be the speech of the minister ; 
‘it Is pacliementary so to consider it; and 
I will tell the noble lord that this asser- 
tion is not founded in fact—that thé 
speech is false: that you have had more 
success than you deserved, and that you 
ought to be happy at the issue of your 
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exertions, and contented that things are 
no worse; you have had every success 
that could be expected from the measures 
of the noble lord, and more, for you have 
escaped; your fleet was sent out under 
that brave and able commander admiral 
Keppel, twenty sail only to meet thirty 
ships of the line, that fleet on which your 
existence depended, and which alone 
stood between you and an invasion; the 
noble lord gave every chance of its bein 
destroyed by inequality of numbers, 
your navy at one blow totally ruined: it 
escaped; that could never have been 
expected. M.d’Estaing left Toulon and 
went into the Mediterranean; when his 
destination was no longer doubtful, no fleet — 
was sent after him to where he might have 
been effectually stopped: he was suffered 
to go out ayain, and to proceed with the 
treaty and the French ambassador on 
board, which the noble lord well knew; 
he had an uncommonly bad passage across 
the Atlantic, and thereby you in 
America; an event that could not have 
been expected. ‘Admiral Byron was sent 
out to America at such atime that it was 
barely possible he should atrive in time 
to succour that brave and excellent com- 
mander, the noble lord whom | am happy 
to see now in his place: by his conduct 
he was able to preserve the fleet under 
his conmmand, such as it was, and it es- 
caped ;—that too could not have been 
expected. I say, therefore, that you have 
had better issue in every quarter than 
could possibly have been hoped for, and 
that consequently the Speech not only 
asserts a falsehood, but throws an unjust, 
an illrberal censure upon the command- 
ers employed in the service of the crown, 
which ought alone to fall upon the mi- 
nistry. ; 

What, Sir, does the Speech next in- 
sinuate? That the commissioners sent out 
to America have been equally censurable 
m not executing the ‘“ concikatory mea- 
sures planned by the wisdom and temper 
of parlrament.””? What were those plans 
of parliament? for I never heard of them 
before. That the commissioners should 
be sent out in the dark as to every thing 
intended—was that the plan of parlia- 
ment? That general Clinton should leave 
Philadelphia without giving the commis- 
sioners two hours warding, and that dis 
trust should be saddled on them the mo- 
ment of their arrival—was that the plan 
of parliament? That they should offer 
terms of revonociliatton equally degrading 
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to this country and unlikely to be listened 
to by -Congress—was that the plan of 
rliament? I never heard of these plans 
ore, and I now disclaim all share in 
them. Parliament ‘formed no plans, but 
the ministry did, and we now see what 
they were; the Speech is a libel upon 
parliament when it attributes to us such 
itiful plans ; the Speech is slanderous and 
ibellous in calling them plans of parlia- 
ment. 

Sir, of all the commanders employed 
by the present ministry, of all the officers 
who have served under them, let me ask 
where there is one who bas not quarrelled 
with, and left them in disgust? In what 
single instance have the ministry succeed- 
ed? And surely no rag was ever 
uniformly unsuccessful that did, not plan 


unwisely: but there ig a spirit df discord 


among them that frustrates every thing ; 


the moment any-person is appointed to a 
command, from that moment the minis- 
try set themselves against him, from that 
moment he is counteracted, and at last 
forced to throw it up; happy if he can 
retire from their service before his reputa- 
tion is lost in those expeditions which 
they first absurdly plan in the teeth of 
every difficulty, and afterwards will not 
suffer to be executed. There is a spirit 
of discord in the constitution of the pre- 
sent ministry which must ever have the 
same effect, and for ever prevent any thing 
succeeding under their hands; that spirit 
of discord in the administrations of this 
country has been the characteristic of the 
present reign, but it never flourished in 
greater perfection than at present; the 
Ministry of to day have exceeded all that 
went before them in that respect; it has 
pervaded every branch of the service of 
the country, and, weak and disunited 
among themselves, disjointed and torn 
asunder, they laugh at opposition, and call 
upon us for unanimity. His late majesty 
was not one of those princes whom histo 

dignifies with the title of hero; yet this 
country never was at a higher pitch of 
glory than during the latter part of his 
reign; because it was governed by a mi- 
nistry so formed as to have in its consti- 
tution the principles of success ; a ministry 
who knew the interests of their country, 
who were unanimous in the cabinet, and 
supported by the confidence of the people. 
What a melancholy contrast does the situ- 
ation of the empire under that ministry 
form with the present! How will it appear 
under the pen of same future historian, 
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whos¢ subject shall be, not the glory, but 
the fall of the British empire. Have the 
ministers no regard to the fame of a master 
who has sacrificed every thing to their- 
emolument or ambition ? Will they entail 
infamy upon his name, after having robbed 
him of one half of his people? Instead of 
being celebrated for those virtues and abi- 
lities which have extricated states from 
dangerous convulsions, how will it sear the 
eye-balls of the prinee to see the decline 
of his empire dated from his accession, 
and its completed within his single 
reign! His private virtues will in the lapse 
of time be forgotten, the character af’ the 
man will be lost in the character of the 
monarch, and he will be handed down to 
the latest posterity as the loser ef his em- 
pire. 

His Majesty, in the speech, takes a great 
deal of pains to shew that there is good cause 
for arming against France; ‘his Majesty 
might have been spared that trouble; there 
is cause, and cause enough, to go to war 
with France; there was cause long enough 
ago; and that correspondence with Ame- 
rica, which the speech calls ‘clandestine,’ 
has been known for years to every one of 
his subjects: when was it the ministry, 
in their penetration, found out this clan- 
destine correspondence? but now that | 
they acknowledge it is necessary to go to 
war with France, what power have we to 
assist us? I see none mentioned, I hear of 
no alliance: No man has a higher opi- 
nion of the spirit or resources of this na- 
tion than 1 have; but you cannot enter 
mto a new war alone; this nation is not 
able to fight the whole world at once, and 
yet you hear not a word of any ally or of 
any support. This one circumstance, if 
there were no other, is such a damning 
proof of the incapacity of the present mi- 
nistry, that I never will-give my vote for 
an Address which pledges this House for 
the support of measures which they are to 
advise and direct. - 

Look at your situation now and what it 
was this time last year. “What did the - 
ministers then say, and what have the 
since done? They told you in the mont 
of November that there were 35 sail of the 
line then ready, and that seven more would 
be fit for sea in the month of December : 
now this account must have been false ; for 
in March you had only twelve sent to 
America with admiral Byron, and Mr. 
Keppel had only twenty; that makes 32 
only—ten short of the number they them- 
selves stated to you, so that the account 
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given.in them must have been false; or if 
they will say that it was not false, and that 
the other ten went to different stations, 
which I do not belicve, then was the 
Admiralty sitting idle from Novem- 
ber to March, without putting one more 
ship in forwardness, for more than three 
months, during which time France was 
employed in fitting out fleets in all i 
ters such as she never had before. They 
stated your fleet then to be jnfinitely 
superior to that of France, or of Spain, 
superior to them both together, but infi- 
nitely superior to either of them sepa- 
rately; that you were infinitely superior 
to them on every station: and yet, not- 
withstanding all this superiority at home 
and abroad, Mr. Keppel was sent out with 
only 20 sail to meet 50 ships of the enemy, 
and every possible chance given them of 
being wispy jah notwithstanding our su- 
periority and forwardness, Mr. Byron was 
not sent after M. D’Estaing (who went 
out the 13th of April,) until the 5th of 
May: and notwithstanding our superiority 
in every quartcr, the noble lord who com- 
manded in Amcrica was left without rein- 
forcement, without even notice of the mo- 
tions of the French, to fall a vrey, if for- 
tune and his own conduct had not pre- 
vented it, to the fleet of France. But the 
whole of their conduct is well known to the 
world: need I mention the sending of a 
fleet of transports into the Delaware after 
Philadelphia had been evacuated, a fleet 
upon which the existence of the army 
depended, and which nothing but the 
most extraordinary accident could have 
saved ; need I mention the abandoning 
Philadelphia, the taking and keeping of 
which had cost so much—but, indeed, I 
will give some degree of merit to that, as 
far as it was undoing what had been done, 
those are the only measures in which the 
ministry ever had my approbation—yet, if 
it was to be done, Sir, why did not the 
commissioners know it? why were they 
sent out in ignorance, and exposed as 
wanting the confidence of their employers ? 
‘on the moment of their appearance they 
were landed among the people with whom 
they were to enter into a negociation of 
mutual faith with the seal of suspicion fixed 
upon their commission: here again broke 
out the spirit of the administration, that 
spicit of discord which we never lose sight 
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of; what opinion after this must America 


have of the commissioners ? how were 


they to venture totreat with them? There | 
Was only one of the commissioners who anes of your power, withaut being able 
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could have had the ear of the people in 
America; he alone of the commissioners 
bad been their friend in Great Britain; he 
was acquainted with the temper of the pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania ;,he built his bopes 
in going out entirely upon the temper of 
that province, and the moment he was 
landed you left it; you carried him away 
with you, and left those who were ill-judg- 
ed enough to be your friends to full an un- 
defended sacrifice for their attachment: 
there again, the spirit of distrust and dis-— 
cord appeared; no steps were suffered to 
be taken towards a reconciliation ; no plan 
was formed, no hopes conceived op any 
side, except the hopes, by amusing the 
House, of getting over the session here 
at home. i 

How all the schemes of the ministry 
have been formed, judge from their issue ; 
but consider for a minute how critically 
ill-timed has been every attempt: terms 
of reconciliation were offered—when? at 
a time when you had been baffled, at a time 
when you were subdued, atatime when they 
had ordered your army into such a situation 
that it was obliged to capitulate: was that 
&@ moment to be chosen to offer terms? 
But look back to what the noble lord has 
told you himself; ‘ he always intended 
a reconciliation, he always luoked atter a 
peace, and kept it in view.” Did he, then, 
engage you in a-civil war with your bre- 
thren in America till he should be tired of 
an active scene of administration? Where 
was the use of entering into a war for a 
peace which you had offered to you with- 
out it? But he will tell you, No, it was to 
find the best time to e your peace, to 
find the best moment to propose your 
terms ; he looked for that moment, he was 
on the watch for such a moment, and you 
see the glorious golden opportunity he 
fixed upon for the deliberate execution of 
a concerted plan: Good God, Sir, are 
these hands into which you will trust the 
fate of yourempire! Who can listen to 
such facts without indignation and con- 
tempt?) And what man will join in an 
address to keep ministers in ofce who are 
capable of such mismanagement ? 

You have now two wars before you, of 
which you must choose one, for both you 
cannot support. The war against Ame 
rica has been hitherto carried 01 against 
her atone, unassisted by any ally; not- 
withstanding she stood alonc, vou have 
heen obliged uniformiy to imeresse your 
exertions, and to push your cilorts to the 
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to bring it to any favourable issue; you 
have exerted all your strength hitherto 
without effect, and you cannot now divide 
a force found already inadequate to its ob- 
ject: my opinion is for withdrawing your 
forces from America entirely, for a defen- 
sive war you never car think of ; a defen- 
sive war would ruin this nation at any time 
and im any circumstances ; offensive war is 
pointed out as proper for this country ; 
Our situation points it out, and the spirit 
of the nation impels us to attack rather 
than defence; attack France, then, for 
she is your object; the nature of the 
war with her is quite different; the war 
against America is against your own coun- 
trymen; that against France is against 
oe inveterate enemy and rival: every 

low you strike in America is against 
yourselves, and though you should be 
able, which you never will be, to force 
them to submit; every stroke against 
France is of advantage to you; the more 
you lower her scale, the more your own 
rises, and the more the Americans will be 
detached from her as useless to them: 
even your victories over America are fa- 
vourabie to France, from what they must 
Cost you in men and money; your victo- 
ries over France will be felt by her ally; 
America must be conquered in France ; 
}rance never can be conquered in Ameri- 
ca. Lhe war of the Americans is a war of 
passion ; itis of such a nature as to be sup- 
ported by the most powerful virtues, love 
of liberty and of country, and at the same 
time by those passions in the human heart 
which give courage, strength, and perse- 
verance to man; the spirit of revenge for 
the injuries you have done them, of reta- 
liation for the hardships inflicted on them, 
and of opposition to the unjust powers you 
would have exercised over them; every 
thing combincs to animate them to this 
war, and such a war is without end; for 
whatever obstinacy enthusiasm ever in-, 
spired man with, you will now have to con- 
tend with in America: no matter what 
gives birth to that enthusiasm, whether 
the name of religion or of liberty, the ef- 
fects are the same; it inspires a spirit that 
is unconquerable, and solicitous to undergo 
difficulties and dangers; and as long as 
there is a man in America, so long will you 
have him against you in the field. The 
-war of France is of another sort; the war 
of France is a war of interest; it was in- 
terest that first induced. her to engage in 
it, and it is by that same interest that she 
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face at once against her, attack her whei'e 
ever she is exposed, crush her commerce 
wherever you can, make -her feel heavy 
and immediate distress throughout the na- 
tion, the people will soon cry out to their 
government: whilst the: advantages she 

romises herself are remote and uncertaing 
inflict present evils and distresses upon her 
subjects; the people -will become discon 
tented and clamorous, she will find the 
having entered into this business a bad 
bargain, and you will force her to desert 
an ally that brings so much trouble and 


distress, and the advantages of whose alli+ 


ance may never take effect. What, Sir, 
is become of the ancient spirit of this nae 
tion? Where is that national spirit that 
ever did honour to this country? Have 
the present ministers exhausted that, tod, 
with almost the last shilling of your mos 
ney? Are they not ashamed of the tems 
porizing conduct they have used towards 
France? Her correspondence with Ames 
rica has been * clandestine ;? compare that | 
with their conduct towards Holland some 
time ago—but it is the characteristic of 
little minds to exact in little things, while 
they shrink from their rights in great one& 
—the conduct of France is called clandes« 
tine; look back but a year ago to the let- 
ter of one of your secretaries of state to, 
Holland, “ it is with surprise and indigna« 
tion”? your conduct is seen—in something 
done by a petty governor of an islxnd— 
while they affect to call the measures of 
France clandestine; this is the way the 
ministers support the character of the na- 
tion, and the national honour and glory 3 
but look, again, how that same Holland is 
spoke to to-day; even in your correspon- 
dence with her your littleness appears 
‘s pauper et exul uterque, ” 

‘ Projecit ampullas, et eesquipedalia verba,”* 
From this you may judge of your situas 
tion; from this youmay know what a state 
you are reduced to. How will the French 
party in Holland exult over you, and grow 
strong! She will never continue your ally 
when you meanly crouch to France, and 
dare not stir in your own defence; nor is 
it extraordinary that she should not wile 
the present ministers remain in place. 
No power in Europe is blind; none stupid 
enough to ally itsclf with weakness, to be- 
come partner in bankruptcy ; to unite with 
obstinacy, absurdity, and imbecility.' For 
these reasons, Sir, I am against the Ad- 
dress upon your table, and mtost heartily 
concur in the Amendment of my right hon. 


will. measure its continuance ; turn, your | friend. | 
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Lord George Gordon. I am sotry to 
tise 60 soon after the meeting of parlia- 
Ment, in opposition to the measures pro- 
posed by administration ; and I am more 
especially concerned that it should be 
against a complimentary address to our 
i sovereign, moved by one of his 

ajesty’s lords of trade, and seconded by 
that very respectable Highland chieftain, 
the thane of Cawdor (Mr. Campbell.) 
But, Sir, many compliments cannot in rea- 
son be expected from the friends of liberty 
on this side of the House to that King 
under whose government the court of 
Great Britain has been rendered con- 
temptible in the eyes of France, and the 
friendship, commerce, and assistance of 
America cut off, perhaps for ever, from his 
subjects. . The distresses of the people at 
home, and the neglect of their possessions 
abroad, are becoming every day more ap- 
parent and intolerable, which render it im- 
possible for me, as one of their represen- 
tatives, either to compliment his Majesty, 
or approve of his conduct in such circum- 
stances. Indeed, Mr. Speaker, to com- 
pliment his Majesty in his present situa- 
tion, would tend much mare, in my opi- 
nion, to illustrate the servility of the House 
. of Commons, than to exemplify to the 
world any blessings of his government. 
Would his Commons congratulate him on 
his drawn battle at sea? Would they con- 
gratulate him on his retreat by land? 
Will they compliment him on the third 
year of the independence of the United 


States? Will they thank him for the ho- 


nours and emoluments he has heaped upon 
his favourites during the course of the 
summer, particularly on the noble lord 
with the blue ribbon (lord North) the 
ostensible minister, at the dismemberment 
of the empire? Will gentlemen rejoice 
and be glad at this fresh proof his Majesty 
has given us in his speech of his gracious 
intention to carry on the warin America? 
ill they declare their readiness to impose 
more taxes on their constituents? And 
will they enswer to his Majesty for the 
pone paying them without a revolt’ at 
ome? I mention the possibility of a re- 
volt at home, because our constituents 
have borne much already ; they have been 
patient and of long suffering. They have 
felt a gradual imposition of taxes, till they 
have become an intolerable oppression ; 
_ they have seen the revenues of the king- 
dom lavished in pensions, to the most ex- 
ceptionable characters. They have seen 
their trade with America cut off; and they 
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have ‘had a successful example of their 
fellow subjects revolting from the expen- 
sive government of England, to the pro- 
tection of a wise and virtuous Congress. 
All these heavy calamities, with many 
more, which it would be tedious to enu- 
merate, have been brought upon this 
country since the accession of the present 
King: which make me of opinion, that it 
ig not just uow a proper time to applaud 
his wisdom, or support his counsellors. 
Much has been said of his Majesty’s 
counsellors. 1 have opposed them in par- 
liament with great constancy and firmness, 
and entertain as bad an opinion of their 
public capacity as any gentleman. But 
they are his Majesty’s chosen servants, 
whom he has been coliectmg from the 
different parties ever since his accession— 
men, I presume, after his own heart. They 
proceeded in the war with our colonies 
according to his wishes, and America is 
now nearly lost to Great Britain. Their 
umhappy misconduct has rendered them 
contemptible to many of their fellow-sub- 
jects, and they have now little to depend 
on but his Majesty’s favour and firmness. 
Yet, Sir, I see no prospect ofa real change ; 
for I do not believe his Majesty will be 
guilty of the ingratitude to abandon, at 
this crisis, his obedient servants in their 
distress; and I do not hear, or know, that 
the people are about to choose a congress 
or coca a protector. 
he times, in my humble opinion, call 
aloud for a strong remonstrance to the 
King, setting forth our unparalleled griev- 
ances under his Majesty’s government. 
When the people shew an inclination to 
demand redress, I will accompany them 
with the greatest pleasure; but 1 will not 
be seen complimenting when we should be 
calling to account. I am afraid, Sir, I 
speak too loud, as that may give an ap- 
earance of passion to what I assure the 
ouse are my most deliberate sentiments. 
J will say no more at present, but hope to 
see you rise yourself, Mr. Speaker, in the 
greatness of your authority, and oppose 
this designing, mischievous address to his 
Majesty, which will be doing great honour 
to your own situation, and to the character 
of the House, and to the dignity of the 
people—whom God preserve ! | 
Mr. Penton could not sit still and hear 
things urged so very strongly upon so little 
ground. The navy was by no means in 
the state which had been represented. 
There were 30 ships of the line under 
Keppel, 12 under Byron, 3 in the West 
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Indies, one in the East Indies, one in the 
Mediterranean, and one at Newfoundland, 
besides three in the docks and fit for sea. 

Sir John Wrottesley asked, if the House 
was called upon for unanimity against 
France? If it was for war with America 
he could not give his approbation to it. 
All that could be done, he said, had been 
done. If 50,000 Russians were sent they 
could donothing. He thought New York, 
Rhode Island, and Halifax, should be gar- 
risoned, and the rest of the army brought 
away. He concluded by reprobating the 
terms offered by the commissioners. 

Mr. James Luttrell acknowledged “that 
the Address breathed a spirit of menace 
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into more defeats and disgraces, till France | 
and Spain, as wellas America, should dictate 
what terms they pleased to Great Britain, 
and the poor bankrupt inhabitants filled 
the streets with cries for any peace what- 
ever. 

Mr. Burrell declared his approbation of. 
the amendment. The ill conduct of the 
war had brought on the wretched measure 
of sending commissioners. The resources of 
this country were still great, though wea- 
kened by an undecided line of conduct. 

Mr. Wilkes. Sir, I have given all the. 
attention of which I am capable to the 
Speech delivered from the throne, and 
since, according to our forms, twice read 


against France, becoming what Great Bri. | by you, Sir, to this House. I am unhappy 


tain formerly was; but he hoped that no 
gentleman, however sanguine, would ven- 
ture so far to deceive his Majesty, as to set 
forth, that a war was likely to be carried 
on with wisdom and vigour, while the con- 
duct of it was entrusted to those ministers 
who had planned all our former humiliating 
campaigns. We hadscen a squadron em- 
ployed a whole campaign, to overtake an 
enemy that could never have passed the 
Streights of Gibraltar, had our Mediterra- 
nean fleet been seasonably reinforced. 
While ministers seemed intent on nothing 
but to gratify their inhuman revenge 
against America, we had seen the East 
and West Indies totally neglected, and the 
dearest interests of Great Britain sacrificed. 
And yet, could it be said, that any one 
advantage had been gained? On the con- 
trary, during the last boasted campaign 
had not Dominica been lost, and Philadel- 

hia evacuated? The paltry island of 
Miquelon, which a score of row-boats 
manned with British sailors, would have 
reduced, had employed the attention of 
one or two capital ships, besides frigates, 
of the royal navy ; and the burning two or 
three fishing towns, plundering the inha- 
bitants, and putting to death a party of 
American soldiers sleeping in their beds, 
were among the conquests that had filled 
the London Gazette, and been circulated in 
triumph through all the British dominions, 
Was the nation to be any longer disgraced 
with such victories as these? What heroes 
on earth, acting under the orders of such 
a pitiful administration as could give coun- 
tenance to ravages and eapealile these, 
could lead to victories of a nobler kind, 
the defeat of armies and navies? He con- 
cluded with hoping, that parliament would 
no longer suffer the men, who had Jost 


America, to blunder the operations of war 
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that I find myself obliged to remark, that 
there are scarcely more than two particu- 
lars in the whole speech, from which I am 
nut forced to withhold my assent. They 
are, that we are called together in a con- 
juncture, which demands our most serious 
attention, and that a restoration of the 
blessings of peace ought to be our first 
wish, and the great object of our endea- 
vours. The conjuncture, Sir, must, in- 
deed, be allowed to be most critical, and 
peace is not only desirable now, ag at all — 
times, but in the present period appears 
of absolute necessity to save this convulsed 
state from impending ruin, ‘Thus far, I 
believe, a real unanimity prevails; but let 
me proceed. It is asked by several gen- 
tlemen, how is peace now to be obtained ? 
Can any man point out to us a mode of 
restoring to us that blessing? I will ha- 
zard, Sir, an opinion, of which my own 
mind is fully convinced. The measure 
appears to me the only possible way of 
salvation to this country in the present 
dreadful dilemma; a dilemma into which 
we have been precipitated by ministers, 
whose conduct calls for the strictest en- 
quiry, and the forfeit of whose heads, if. 
the guilt lies at their door, can be but a 
poor amends to a ruined nation. The pro- 
position is indeed most humiliating, but, 
if founded in necessity, the consequent 
national disgrace is solely to be attributed 
to those who created that necessity. I 
believe the acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence of the revolted colonies is the 
only measure, which can re-establish @ 
public tranquillity, I sincerely think it 
would both with America and France, and: 

robably prevent a future Spanish war, 

t would at this moment, perhaps, shut the 
temple of Janus. From the tyranny and 
mad conduct of an incapable and wicked 
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administration, it is become the measute | landed upon Staten island, without any 
of a fatal necessity, if we are in earnest to | opposition or interruption, as we were in- 
preserve in any degree of prosperity what | formed by our Gazette. From that fatal 
remains, if we would save our country | era has the Congress, or any one of the 
from the brink of ruin, if we seek to avoid | Thirteen United States, discovered the 
absolute beggary and bankruptcy. An | faintest wish of returning to the obedience 
universal discontent now prevails. ‘The | of our sovereign? No man will be bold 
people have no confidence in administra- | enough to assert it. On the contrary, the 
tration. They are detested by the nation, | Americans have increased in their hatred 
and therefore continued in power. We | of us, and aversion from the yoke of bon- 
sigh over American affairs, and all parties | dage, which we were preparing for them, 
agree in lamenting that so little has been | since we have brought ito the quarrel the 
done by our ficets against France, after | mercenaries of Germany, and the savages 
such an amazing expenditure of the public | of America, since plunder and crucity 
money on the navy. ' ; have marked the progress of the royal 


~The hon. gentleman, Sir, who moved | army and its allies. 
the Address, told us, that the Americans I will state our present situation with 
were determined to separate their rights | respect to North America. Torrents of 
from ours, to dissolve all connections be- | noble blood have already flowed in this 
tween us, ‘The fuct is truly stated. They | quarrel; yet the few conquests we made, 
no longer consider themselves as embarked | we were obliged to abandon. Towards 
with us on board the sinking vessel of this | the close of the last year, we congratulated 
state, They avoid us as a tyrannical, un- | ourselves on the taking of Philadelphia, 

rincipled, rapacious, and ruined nation. | which was then called the most important 

heir only fear is, that the luxury and | city of North America, the seat of the 
profiigacy of this country should gain , vagrant Congress, in the insulting lan- 
their people, It was a long patience and | guage of administration. Before the pre- 
forbearance they practised before the idea ; sent year is half expired, pursuant to his 
of being dissevered from the mother coun- | Majesty's instructions, sift Henry Clinton 
ie gained ground among the Americans. | evacuated Philadelphia at three o’clock in 
They were driven into it by our injustice | the morning, and escaped through infinite 
and violence.- Repeated violations of | difficulties to New York, very judiciously 
their rights, accumulated injurics, wanton | avoiding the direct road, where he knew 
insults, and cruelties shocking to human, the enemy was in force. The Congress 
nature, have brought about this wonder- | returned m triumph to Philadelphia, and 
ful revolution. Now it appears to me an | congratulated the inhabitants of North 
impossibility to hring back the Amcricans , America on the important victory of Mcn- 
to any depencance on this kingdom. ' mouth over the British grand army, and 
Their first steps were marked by temper the evacuation of Philadelphia, as they 
and moderation, They made the mest ; had before done on the evacuation of 
humble and dutiful supplications to the | Boston by gencral Howe. They have 
throne, but at last were told, that no an- | brayely stood all the storms of adverse for- 
swer would be given. From that moment | tune, and are now almost sure of outriding 
their minds weve totally alienated. Af |the tempest. Sir, the Americans have 
the beginning of their justifiable resistance | suffered greaty but their sufferings were 
they were not in the least terrified sevi | supported with temper and courage, for 
formidine Martis, when only peaceful in- | they were in the cause of public virtue. 
habitants of the country, or of open towns ' They bore adversity hke men of fixed 
and villaves. Since the declaration of in- ! principle and honour engaged in a righte- 
dependence, firmness and vigour have go- ; ous cause, and determined never to crouch 
verned all the counsels of the Congress. | to oppression. The war on their side was 
That declaration was made at a moment, | founded in the primary idcas of sclt-de- 
which proved them strangers to fear, and | fence and justice. It is truly said by the 
in ticir idea superior to all the edorts of | great Roman historian, “ justum bellum, 
which we were capable. It was in July | quibus necessarium, ct pia atma, quibus 
1776, immeatelv after the safe arrival of , nulla, nisi in arnis, relinquitur spes.”’ 

the whole fleet of tiansports, victuallers, What is their present situation? A 
and store ships, without any loss or sepa- | powerful ally has declared in their favour, 
ration, and ajter his Majesty's troops under The French declaration goes much be- 
the command of general Howe had been yond what gentlemen scem to apprehend, 
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It is mentioned here only as acknowledg- 
ing their independence, whereas the pre- 
Jiminaries announced at Paris on the 16th 
of December to the American commis- 
sioners by M. Gerard, in the name of his 
most Christian majesty, asserted, that he 
would support their independence by every 
means in his power. After this are we in 
earnest when we affirm, that there is any 
probability of their returning to our obe- 
dience, to unconditional submission, or to 
any submission? It is an object of belief 
too gross for the fondest credulity, for ig- 
norance made.drunk. If, before the ca- 
pitulation at Saratoga, they rejected all 
our specious offers, are any offers now 
likely to be accepted? or can they be 
compelled? Will another British army 
ever attempt to march from Montreal to | 


Albany? Will the batteries on Sullivan’s | 


ed 
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dignity to the measure, the two Houses of 
Parliament were to give up to this impor- 
tant service three of their own members, as 
heralds of peace, that the sanction of a part 
of the legislative body might create an 
additional awe and reverence. To grace 
the commission, to captivate the rude 
members of the Congress, and‘civilize the 
wild inhabitants of an unpolished country, 
a noble peer (the earl of Carlisle) was 
very properly appointed chief of the ho- 
nourable embassy to the Congress. His | 
lordship, to the surprize and admiration 
of that part of the new world, carried with 
him a green ribbon, the gentle manners, 
winning behaviour, and soft insmuatin 

address of a modern man of quality, an 

a professed courtier. The Muses and 
Graces, with a group of little, laughing 
loves, were in his train, and for the first 


island be again attacked? Will sir Peter ; time crossed the Atlantic. The next in 
Parker ever again judge it advisable to | the commission (Mr. Eden) was only dis- 
make an attempt upon Charles Town, | tinguished by a set of principles wonder- 
South Carolina? Will he promise that if | fully adapted to the spirit of coercion and 
the troops can co-operate in the attack, | cruelty hitherto prevailing, the principles 


his Majesty will again be in possession of | 
Sullivan’s island?) Will any English ge- 

neral command in America an army better 

disciplined, better appointed, than sir 

William Howe’s? A series of four years’ 

disgraces and defeats are surely sufficient 

to convince us of the absolute impossibi- 

lity of conquering America by force, and I 

fear the gentle means of persuasion have 

equally failed. We have, therefore, only 

the dernier resort of parting with our old 

friends, who can no longer be compelled, ; 
or persuaded, to stay. Policy surely | 
warns us not to do it in a manner to force 

them into the schemes of our ancient ene- 
mies, to weaken, perhaps ruin, the mother 

country. To me it appears equally un- | 
availing and indecent to bring a railing 

aecusation- against the old foe of this king- 

dom, to talk of the malignant designs of 
France. 

No plan of negociation, Sir, has been | 
left untried, but nothing has succeeded, | 
for we find by the commissioners’ manifesto | 
of October the 3d, that they resolved on 
the decisive step of returning to England 
in a few weeks. After the sword and | 


of penal law. I have only heard of one 
other principle belonging to this gentle- 
man, the principle, as well as practice, of 
passive obedience in the northern depart- 
ment. But, Sir, this gentleman carried 
with him the real secret of the negocia- . 
tion, and perhaps more extensive powers 
than were given to his colleagues. He 
knew of the order to evacuate Philadel- 
phia, an order so disgraceful to our arms, 
so contrary to sound policy, long before 
it was suspected by either of the other 
commissioners; but he would not trust 
them. 

The other commissioner ( governor John- 
stone) who was sent from among ua, 
pee @ superior understanding, a 

appy temper, and a thorough knowledge 
of business. If success had been attaina- 
ble, Iam persuaded to his wisdom, pru- 
dence, and temperate conduct, England 
had been indebted for the restoration of 
the blessing of peace. But, alas! Sir, all 
the splendid and unauthorized offers of 
the commissioners werc, without hesita- 
tion, rejected. The happy moment was 
passed. The hon. gentleman knows the 


bayonet of honourable warfare had been : real friendship I bear him, and the esteem 
lifted up; after the scalping knife and‘ I have of his rare and amiable qualitics. 
tomahawk of our assassin allies had been | In public life, I have always found him 
sharpened against our fellow-subjects, peace | manly, firm, and consistent; in private, 


at last was preached by our ministers, and 
a commission for restoring the harmony 
and union between the two countries was 
determined upon, To add weight and 


engaging, social, and friendly. Through 
the whole of this business he has followed 
the strait path of duty, and held one uni- 
form language to us and to the Americans 
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I have been so used to see him in the mi- 
nority here, that he will excuse me, if I 
figure to myself that in America likewise 
he continued in a minority with the com- 
missioners, and that many things were 
transacted which he disapproved, but to 
which he was obliged to submit. He 
might think himself precluded, as we are 
here by many strange acts of the present 
majority of this House. On that suppo- 
sition I shall not scruple to treat the com- 
missioners with freedom, and hold myself 
secure of his indulgence. 

I mentioned, Sir, the unauthorised offers 
made to Congress. The commissioners 
went exceedingly beyond the powers given 
them by an act of parliament, the only 
source of their power. Did they, fir, dare 
to accept secret powers from the crown 
more ample than those granted by the le- 
gislature? Their conduct is very suspi- 
cious. I well remember six propositions 
were held out to Congress by the com- 
missioners’ letter of the 9th of June. The 
three first, to consent to a cessation of 
hostilities by sea and land, to restore free 
intercourse as well as to revive mutual af- 
fection, and to extend every freedom to 
trade that our respective interests can re- 
quire, were founded in the authority of 
the act of parliament, whichfereated the 
commission. Thi three last were a direct 
usurpation on the rights of the legislative 
body, 

An offer was made by the commission- 
ers to concur in measures calculated to 
discharge the debts of America, and to 
raise the credit and value of the paper 
circulation. It was artfully worded, but 
perfectly understood, Sir, both in America 
and at home, that we were to take on our 
shoulders, already bowed down to the 
earth, the burthen of the American debts, 
of the mighty sums raised by Congress to 
fight their battles against us. The debts 
of the two countries were to be consoli- 
dated into one enormous mass, and pro- 
vided for by a complaisant parliament in 
the same manner. So extravagant an idea 
must fil] every man with surprise and in- 
dignation. I give the country gentlemen 
joy on this occasion. They never flinch 
from their master, however unrelenting he 
may prove to them, and to their country. 
They will now surely, acknowledge with 
gratitude the fairness, the sincerity, the 
great tenderness, and kindness of their fa- 
vourite minister. At the first rumour of 
an Amcrican war, the noble lord with the 
blue ribbon expressly held out to them a 
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solid and substantial revenue by the taxa- 
tion of America, in aid of their land tax, 
and other heavy burthens. Now, so far 
from attempting to lighten their load, he 
offers America to throw on the shoulders 
of England the additional weight of all her 
accumulated taxes. The most short-sight- 
ed of all animals is undoubtedly our coun- 
try gentleman of the true tory breed. He 
has scarcely the sagacity of his pointer. 
Formerly he was very stubborn aod res- 
tive, and could not be driven forward. 
Now he is perfectly tame, fawns on his 
feeder, and is easily managed. Mr. Pitt 
first seized him, and, after some little 
struggling, plunged him over head and 
ears in the German war. The noble lord 
has gone further, and transported him, 
weary and exhausted, beyond the Atlan- 
tic, where he is likely to continue much 
longer than he was in Germany. 

The commissioners likewise agreed that 
no military force should be kept up in the 
different states of North America, without 
the consent of the general Congress, or 
particular assemblies. This was in effect 
making them a sovereign, independent 
state, if no military force is to compel the 
refractory, or quell the rebellious. This 
concession is certainly not warranted by 
any clause in the Act appointing commis- 
sioners, and was a manifest, unnecessary 
usurpation of the power of this pliant par- 
liament. 

The last offer is a gross affront to the 
very being of parliament, and to the peo- 
ple, who alone can constitute a House of 
Commons. The commissioners offer a res 
ciprocal deputation of an agent ar agents, 
from the different states, who shall have 
the privilege of a seat and voice in the 
parliament of Great Britain; or if sent 
from Britain, in that case to have a seat 
and voice in the assemblies of the different 
states to which they may be deputed re- 
spectively, in order to attend the several 
interests of those by whom they are de- 
puted. In the three Conciliatory Acts 
not a syllable is to be found of any such 
intention in the legislature. Were agents 
from the different states of America to 
have a voice in this House to tax Great 
Britain, when by the same Conciliatory 
Acts they themselves, and America, could 
not be taxed ? 

It is passible, Sir, that the commission- 
ors might be as little in earnest to secure 
effectually to the Americans what was 
offered, as they were at the time to de- 
monstrate their good faith, They vene 
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tured, Sir, to assure the Congress, that the 
three Conciliatory Acts passed with sin- 
gular unanimity. The contrary is known 
to be fact. I now, Sir, see many gentle- 
men in their places, who opposed all the 
three Bills. When a Bill of Breat import- 
ance passes with unanimity, | believe, Sir, 
that you think it your duty to give it a 
further weight by the addition of nemzne 
contradicente in the Votes. In the Votes, 
Sir, you have not given that sanction to 
any of the threeConciliatory Bills. By the 
words ‘ singular unanimity,’ an English- 
man would conclude that this was the sin- 
gular instance of unanimity that session, 
in respect to, the three Acts, which were 
considered as one, and passed on the same 
day. The learned Scottish secretary of the 
commissioners must think differently, for 1 
find eight instances, and perhaps there are 
more, in the same session, of resolutions and 
orders passed, and entered inthe Votes nem. 
con. Of this number are those respecting 
the calling out the militia, the relievin 
the Roman Catholics from certain pene 
ties and disabilities, and lord Chatham’s 
Annuity Act. With the same regard to 
truth he makes the commissioners declare 
in their proclamation, that the French mo- 
narchy ever has been, and in its constitu- 
tion ever must be, an enemy to all freedom 
of laws and religion. I own, Sir, I was 
surprised at such an assertion from @ gen- 
tleman, who had acquired great reputation 
beyond the Tweed, as professor of moral 
hilosophy in the University of Edin- 
burch. thought that the French nation 
were formerly called Franks, from the 
freedom of their constitution. I have read 
in the best authors, that the people of 
France were wont to be bound by such 
laws only, as they had publicly agreed to 
in their parliaments, and that the people 
were consulted about the heads of all new 
Jaws, and after they had given their con- 
sent, they set their hands and seals to each 
article. Such was the power of the people, 
till the tyranny of their kings in later times 
swallowed up all the rights of that nation. 
I beg pardon, Sir, for this digression at so 
late an hour, but it was on a favourite topic, 
the rights of the people. I return to that 
important state-paper, the letter of the 
commissioners to the Congress, on the 9th 
June. The letter tells them, that « not- 
withstanding the pretended date, or pre- 
sent form of the French offers to North 
America, yet it is notorious, that these 
were made in consequence of the plans of 
accommodation previously concerted in 
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Great Britain, and with a view to prevent 
our reconciliation, and to prolong this de- 
structive war.’’ This fact too is mis-stated.' 
The conciliatory propositions were not 
made by the noble ford with the blue 
ribbon till the 10th of Feb. and the French 
treaty was actually signed the 6th preced- 
ing, and the preliminaries were agreed to 
Dec. 16. The parliament had been pro- 
rogued from the 10th of December to the 
20th Jan., notwithstanding the strong 
opposition of the minority, for in that 
period peace might have been obtained. 
The truth of the case is, that France trifled_ 
with the Americans till after the news of 
the capitulation at Saratoga. There wag 
much ill humour on both sides; but it 
was hot improved on our part, as it ought » 
to have been. A British general and an 
entire army becoming prisoners, made her 
believe seriously in the independence of 
America. Before that period, she had 
treated it as visionary, as a mere phan- 
tom of a heated brain. The weak, in- 
fant connection of France with America 
is at length grown into strength and 
maturity. Spain was more in earnest, and 
from the beginning had effectually as- 
sisted the Congress by vast supplies of 
every kind from the Havannah, The 
capitulation was signed at Saratoga on 
the 16th Oct. The news of that event 
came to Versailles the first week im De- 
cember, and on the 16th preliminary 
articles were adjusted. France on that 
occasion from a strange inadvertency suf- 
fered.a remarkable expression to be made 
public, that it was manifestly the interest 
of France, that the power of England 
should be diminished by the separation of 
America from it. This was the language 
of sound policy on her part. When the 
love of liberty in the French court was 
held forth in great parade, it became 
ridiculous in the extreme. We know that 
there is no more love of liberty in the 
French court, than in our own; but I re- 
joice that liberty will have a oe place, 
a sure asylum in America, from the per-' 
secution of almost all the princes of the 
earth. 

The conduct of our ministers, Sir, has 
effected the separation of America. She 
never will return, nor are you equal to 
coercive measures. By the attempt you 
will bring on,an immediate certain French, 
and probably a not distant Spanish war. 
I am alarmed for the consequences to this 
country in its present exhausted state. 
Will the first minister of finance tell us, © 
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that he sees his way through it, even for 
the next four, or six, years? I have fears 
even for our own. honour .and ehh 
mentioned in the speech, as calling loudly 
upon us, when I consider our distracted 
and disunited kingdom, and compare it 
with the condition of the French monarchy, 
and the active spirit of a nation containing’ 
twenty-two millions of persons, united by 
affection to one sovereign. England, in 
conjunction with America, had nothing to 
fear, When some considerable merchants 
waited on the first lord of the Admuralty, 
his lordship said, I have ships enough, but 
want men. Can you provide them for 
me? The American resources are gone. 
Without her resources, all her weight even 
thrown into the opposite scale, that scale 
must preponderate. Acknowledge the 


independence of America, you have a‘ 


chance of detaching her from France, of 
formimg perhaps with her a most advan- 
tageous commercial treaty and fosderal 
union, I really think you might then 
avoid a general war. Since the accession 
of the present King, I know that the first 
idea, the favourite object of the French 
court, has steadily been to bring the 
finances of that kingdom into perfect 
order; but the favourable moment of 
humbling her ancient rival, by the Ame- 
rican contest, was not to be neglected. 
France has fatally succeeded. The fact 
cannot be dissembled, nor disguised. 
America is in my opinion irrecoverably 
lost. It is indifferent to her, whether you 
think proper to acknowledge her inde- 
pendency, or to call her children your 
subjects, and her provinces your colonies. 
The rest of the world will hear those ap- 
pellations with derision. -You will not be 
able to enforce any one act, except where 
your armies are quartered, and your fleets 
stationed. The very expence of those 
fleets and armies must exhaust this coun- 
try. You experienced this for four years 
with raw, undisciplined farmers and coun- 
trymen. You are now to combat hardy, 
experienced soldiers. Let pride therefore 
yield to prudence, withdraw your flects 
and armies, give up this unjust, barbarous, 
and destructive war, and enquire who de- 
luded you into ‘this unhappy system of 
policy. 

The hon. gentleman, Sir, who seconded 
the amendment, in a divine strain of elo- 
quence, scarcely paralleled, never surpassed 
within these walls, has treated the speech 
with merited indignation, He pronounced 
it false, demonstrated it to be so, and called 
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it the King’s libel on parliament. His 
was a most abundant harvest. He has left 
me a very small gleaning ; only respecting 
the clandestine supply of arms said to be 
given by the court of France to the Ame- 
ricans. Sir, it was not clandestine. Fre- 
quent and considerable supplies were 
given in the most public manner, in the 
face of day. I had the honour more than 
once of informing this House, of several 
American armed vessels, and ships of war, 
being supplied with cannon, arms, powder, 
ball, and all warlike stores, from the roval 
arsenals and store-houses, both on the 
ocean, and in the Mediterranean. I gave 
the names of the ships and the other par- 
ticulars at the time. Was this a clandes- 
tine supply ? 
Much miscellaneous matter has been 


, produced, as usual, on this first day of the 


session. The honourable gentleman, who 
moved the amendment, has taken an op- 
portunity of painting in their true colours 
the last race of our kings, whom he called 
the accursed Stuart race, the bane of Eng- 
land. I honour those genuine Whiggish 
principles, in which | believe hin sincere 
and determined. No man, Sir, execrates 
the memory of those tyrants more than I 
do. Yet one remark in the present mo- 
ment I cannot forbear. The Stuarts lost 
every thing for themselves only, their 
crowns, or their lives. The empire re- 
mained entire, unbroken in every part. 
Nothing was lost for us. Under the third 
prince of the Brunswick line, administra- 
tion has already lost us half the British 
monarchy, and the rest seems mouldering 
away. Nothing appears stable, or secure, 
except the ministerial majority in this 
House. In the late glorious reign, the 
bounds of the empire were enlarged in 
every quarter of the world, under the 
auspices of a brave, martial, humane, and 
heroic sovereign. We are now igno- 
miniously driven out, not qnly from some of 
our late acquisitions, but from the greater 
part of our ancient possessions. The en- 
quiry into this sad reverse is surely our 
duty as the grand inquest of the nation. 

. Some remarks, Sir, were made by the 
honourable gentleman, who seconded the 
amendment, on the late publications from 
the families of two noble earls. He 
thought it clearly proved from the letter 
of the son, that the father, so long sus- 
pected of guiding the measures of the 
state, no longer possessed any controuling 
power, or even secret influence. He 
avowed an unbounded respect, and a kind 
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of family regard, to the noble lord. I | At the close of the last session hé made: 
have the misfortune of differing in this | the same request, which was refused by 
instance very widely indeed with the ho-~, the same majority to whom he now prefers 
nourable gentleman. I hold the public’ his petition. I have a high esteem for a 
character of the noble lord in utter ab- | parliamentary inquest, but there is ahigher 
horrence; not from any personal injury, i tribunal, that of the people, our consti- 
not from any national prejudice, but from tuents, ever ready to do justice to the o 
his demerit as a minister. He made the, pressed and injured. As an Englishman, 
inglorious peace of Paris. let him eli to the people, and consti- 
Ex illo fluere ac retrd sublapsa referri tute the English nation the judges of bis 
Spes Danatim; fracte vires. conduct and honour. He observes, that 
He boasted of that peace in a great as-| the time will come for an enquiry. It 
sembly. I heard him declare, that he| will certainly come in this mode, whenever 
gloried in it, and wished it might be in-/! he chuses to publish the papers, which he 
scribed on his tomb-stone, “ Here lies the | furnished to, and are now withheld by 
man, who made the peace of Paris.’ The. ministers. The Amendment moved to 
expression was more striking than original, ; the Address goes still farther, aud takes 
but the species of pride, which is founded larger ground, including however that of 
in deep criminality, must be allowed to be’ the late American commander. It pro- 
of the first cast. He lost us Newfound-' poses to enquire into all the late fatal 
land, passed the odious excise on cyder! counsels which have brought on a dis- 
and perry, by which the exciseman got| memberment of the empire. The justice 
access into private houses, violated the: of the nation calls loudly for it, and there- 
national faith with the king of Prussia, was , fore my feeble voice shall be for that wise 


guilty of scandalous profusion of the public 
money in negociating the loan of three 


and necessary measure. 


Governor Johnstone. Sir; I shall not 


millions and a half for 1763, and advised | dispute with the hon. gentleman ( Mr. Fox): 


a cruel proclamation, by which he perse- 
cuted the brave. free Corsicans, as I be- 


about matters of verbal criticism, cone 
cerning the purport and tenor of which L 


lieve he has since done the Americans.! kaow he is much my superior; but upon 
These, Sir, are the grounds of the hatred, | the substantial parts to which he has ob- 
which I have alwavs avuwed. I agree’ jected, I will endeavour to give the House 
with a late great statesman, that he has’ some information. But first he will give 
brought the king and kingdom to ruin.! me leave to remark, that the scope of his 
ne ie ee aap igs pee hs sails pes | pl casinine aie ars tae the ceca . ae 
o Go ir, it were! ‘Is the heir or that | accuracy for which he is so noted; for he 
noble family being lately created an Eng-j| blames the commissioners for’ offering are 
lish peer, a proof of the father’s now re- | ticles too extensive and tantamount to in- 
taining no influence? Is the lieutenancy | dependency, and yet he concludes his 
of a considerable county, given to the: speech by telling you, independency should 
Ae pane eae: to be para ees ae elk epee se sea and us 
nce that his power is extinguished? I‘ be declared at present. Now surely, Sir,: 
give no private anecdotes. I state public ; it ill becomes him who wishes the Ameri 
tacts, from a paper, which in such things can colonies to be declared independent, 
only can be trusted, the London Gazette. | to find fault with those who approached so 
I rejoiced, Sir, that the heir of that noble | near to what He considers right to be done. 
family was created an English peer, for Ii ‘he smoore ample the concessions, the 
thought that the young lord’s unspotted ; more they should merit his approbation, 
reputation, intrinsic merit, and great as’ But, Sir, I consider the propositions of- 
well as amiable qualities, would reflect: fered by the commissioners as wide and 
back more honour than he could receive ; distinct from that of declaring the United 
from a modern peerage of this country ; | States free and independent of this coun- 
but I was persuaded that he owed his Eng-: try. The Congress thought them diffe- 
lish peerage no less than his birth to his, rent, or they would have acc.pted the 
father. | proposition to treat oo the terms offered. 
A brave, but unfortunate general, Sir, The French think so, or they would not 
urges us to an enquiry into the causes of ; continue a war that must prove so injuri- 
the failure of the late expedition under ous to them. It is true, to all good pure 
his command, and he asks a parliamentary poses they would be independent; but not 
inquest. Iam likewise for that enquiry. | to the bad purpose of forming foreign alli 
(VOL, XIX. ] [aR 
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ances for the destruction of this country, | army would leave their high and profitable 
which has cherished them with so liberal | situations, when all the fears from exer- 


ahand. By the propositions of the com- 
missioners they must acknowledge the 
same king, and unite in the same interests 
- with Britain. 
. Maintain the same allegiance, and be sub- 
ject to laws for treason against his Ma- 
jesty. It is true, the offers are very ex- 
tensive ; but such as think them too ex- 
tensive, must blame the misconduct of 
those who brought our affairs to so despe- 
rate accrisis, and not the commissioners, 
who were brought to propose, at once, 
the utmost terms which they thought 
themselves entitled to offer, as the only 
robable chance of succeeding; and the 
issue proved, that the commissioners did 
not exceed the length which it was neces- 
sary to go for obtaining the object in view ; 
for in fact, the ruling power in America 
has rejected these overtures as insufficient, 
and consequently no harm can be alleged 
to have arisen on that account. Those 
who consider the terms as too extensive, 
or who think that less ought to have been 
offered at first, should know exactly the si- 
tuation in which the commissioners found 
themselves at the time of propounding 
them, before they can judge of their con- 
duct in that respect. They left England 
with @ full belief, that the great militar 
force in America was to co-operate wit 
the concessions they had to make. In- 
stead of any movement from the army, to 
give weight and consequence to the terms 
of conciliation, orders had been sent to 
abandon Philadelphia, and to leave, in the 
most piteous condition, thousands who 
had joined your standard, or sought your 
protection. The orders had been made 
public; the city was in the utmost con- 
sternation; a more affecting spectacle of 
woe I never beheld. The commanders in 
chief, to whom the orders were sent, 
thought them, in all their train of conse- 
quences, so complete a dereliction of our 
Interest in America, that they had (no 
doubt from the best and most honourable 
eee advised some of the principal 
men, who had adhered to our cause, to 
make their peace with the Congress, and 
many hundreds had in consequence begun 
their negociations, and taken the oaths of 
allegiance to the different states. The 
orders to the army were so peremptory, 
that even the delay of four days to receive 
an answer to the first dispatch to the Con- 
gress could not be obtained. In this situ- 
ation, tc expect that the Congress or their 


tion, or dubious contest, were removed, 
was not to be imagined; much less that 
new converts would come into your cause, 


ay must consequently | when the sad example of others, who had 
e 


been deluded by your promises, stared 
them so full in the face. At the same 
time it became necessary for the commis- 
sioners to do something, and the most ex- 
tensive propositions that could be framed 
under the instructions were, therefore, the 
most probable to succeed, if not with the 
Congress, at least with the people at 
large, who would now see they had no 
longer any just object for enduring the 
calamities of war, excepting the ambition 
of their leaders. 

The commissioners had prepared a letter 
for the Congress in a very different style, 
merely acquainting them of our arrival and 
of our powers, and with our friendly dis- 
positions to promote a reconciliation, in- 
tending to have wnited their answer ; but 
the unexpected situation of affairs, occa- 
sioned by those orders I have mentioned, 
which had been concealed from us before 
leaving England, though dated near a 
month before our departure, obliged us 
to alter our resolution, and adopt the pro- 
positions that are complained of, with a 
view of informing the people at large of 
our fair and friendly dispositions, and of 
the utmost length to which we thought 
ourselves entitled to go. For, besides the 
evacuation of Philadelphia, the commis- 
sioners knew that 8,000 of those veteran 
troops were to be sent off, and that gene- 
ral Clinton had actually meditated to 
abandon New York also; nevertheless, 
under all these disadvantages, the articles 
complained of will by no means bear the 
construction which the hon. gentleman 
endeavours to put uponthem. He asserts 
to the House, and applies his observation 
to the country gentlemen in particular, 
that, after beginning the war on the prin- 
ciple of obtaining a revenuc, we are at 
last come to offer to pay all the debts con- 
tracted by the Americans in the course of 
it. Now I assert, the article does not 
bear such a meaning; that no forced con- 
struction of language can vindicate such 
an interpretation ; that it never was so in- 
tended, or so understood, by any person 
in America. The words are general, 
‘© That we were disposed to concur in 
measures calculated to discharge the debts 
of America, and to raise the credit and 
value of the paper circulation.”” Does not 
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every one see that the consent of his Ma- 
jesty would be wanting, upon a return to 
the ancient constitution, to several acts 
necessary for this purpose, in liquidating 
the paper money? Cuan any one be so in- 
considerate as not to observe, that, what- 
ever reconciliation shall take place, this 
of establishing the paper currency on 
some certain footing must be among the 
first measures to be pursued. A ceding 
of the quit rents and vacant crown Iands, 
and relinquishing the port duties, and im- 
posing others on all foreign merchandize, 
might also be in contemplation. I can 
assure the hon. gentleman that the pay- 
ment of the debt by this country was 
never dreamed of, although there are 
many schemes whereby the credit of this 
country might be employed to assist the 
colonies, for the mutual benefit of both. 
The article being general, must stand un- 
exceptionable to every unprejudiced mind, 
and it is liable to none of the interpreta- 
tions attempted to be put upon it. 

The next article the hon. gentleman 
finds fault with, is the proposition ‘ for a 
reciprocal deputation of an agent, or 
ayents, from the different states, who shall 
have the privilege of a seat and voice in 
the parliament of Great Britain; or, if sent 
from Britain, in that case to have a seat 
and voice in the assemblies of the different 
states to which they may be sent, in order 
to attend to the several interests of those 
by whoin they are deputed.”” Upon this 
subject I have only to say, that from its 
nature this, as well as every other agree- 
ment, was subject to the approbation of 
parliament; that it appeared to the com- 
missioners a most eligible article for both 
parties, if it could have taken place. Many 
judicious authors in the course of this dis- 
pute have held, that the Americans have 
a right to a representation in the general 
laws that are to bind them; many mem- 
bers in this House have uttered the same 
doctrines, and, if I mistake not, the hon. 
gentleman himself. In the plan of recon- 
ciliation proposed, many important regu- 
Jations in trade, and of internal, as well as 
external policy, must necessarily take 
place, which might affect either party, 
besides that of levying money. A repre- 
sentation by the votes of freeholders, in 
the first instance, could never be carried 
into execution across the Atlantic ocean, 
from the impossibility of determining con- 
troverted elections. The absolute choice 
of the representative must be determined 
10 the country from which the deputation 
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is sent. The numbers are so small, that 
no jealousy could reasonably be created 
against the interests of the respective 
countries by the privileges to be annexed. | 
Much information would be derived to 
both. Many evils might thereby be stop- 
ped in their first progress. The situation 
would be most eligible and respectable for 
those who might be chosen. 1s it possible, 
if such an establishment had existed, that 
the several mistakes we have committed 
respecting that distant country could possi- 
bly have happened? Neither, indeed, could 
the people in America have been so de- 
luded in many things by their own dema- 
gocues, concerning the dispositions of this: 
country, if men in a public character from 
this island could have mixed in their de- 
bates, to expose the delusion atthe moment, 
or to have transmitted the proper repre- 
sentations here on any real grievance that 
might have borne hard on the people. 
Undoubtedly, this offer, like all other re- 
gulations of union, is liable to different 
opinions; for my part, I believe, whoever 
considers the subject most, will like it best. 
What member is there among us who 
would not rejoice to see an American re- 
presentative in his place, arguing on the 
means of reducing the power of our an- 
cient enemy? Those who would reject a 
return of the colonies, rather than admit 
of such an institution, know but little of 
the important consequences of North 
America in the connected chain of the 
British empire. The institution was cal- 
culated to meet the wishes of many well- 
disposed Americans. It was calculated to 
remove their several arguments, that they 
had no share in the legislature, which, in- 
dependent of taxation, might bind them, 
and to obviate their complaints, that their 
petitions and remonstrances had been de- 
spised and neglected. It was believed by 
the commissioners, as it would prove in 
fact to be, highly beneficial to the interest 
of all concerned. 

The next objection comes from my 
worthy friend below me, that we had given 
up the power of the crown in the most es- 
sential part, by offering to agree, that nao’ 
military force should be kept up in the 
different colonies, without the consent of 
their different legislatures. This was an 
article which we all know the Congress 
insisted upon in their several resolves and 
representations. It appears strange to me 
to hear the same gentleman telling you, as 
an excuse for the Americans in not re 
turning to the line of justice they had se- 
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verally marked out on their breaking out, 
and in the progress of this dispute, that 
they cannot trust us after what has passed, 
sad. yet to object to the only. effectual 
means of all others to defeat that argu- 
ment. The commissioners have said to 
them, that the means of coercion shall be 
removed, and the means of redress, if any 
unfair and oppressive measures should be 
attempted, is fore in your own hands. The 
sense of the people alone will be the means 
by which his Majesty will govern you ; but 
at the same time, no man ever mistook the 
meaning of the article so much as to ima- 
gine the officers were not to hold their 
commissions from the King. There is no- 
thing incongruous in the regulation ; it is 
the very constitution of this country; for 
the king can keep no troops -without the 
consent of parliament, and if, in the distri- 
butien of military honours, attention was 
given to bestow them on the most respec- 
table families, and the mest deserving men 
in the several communities, it might prove 
a means, of al] others the most effectual, 
for removing any local jealousies that 
es i remain. 

shall now consider some of the general 
observations that have been made. My 
hon. friend has observed, that I was very 
zanguine in my expectations of success, 
and remarks, with an air of triumph, that 
the means which were attempted have fail- 
ed. For my part, I am sincerely sorry ; 
and yet I am glad the attempt was raed : 
All men will now confess the Americans 
have a bad cause; that they have no just 
object to contend for, being now united 
with France for the professed purpose of 
reducing this country. All good men 
ought to join most heartily to oppose them. 
If we saw such an union at home, under 
proper ministers, I have no doubt the suc- 
cess of our cause would be certain. While 
we are divided, I pronounce with caution : 
it is the state of parties at home, which 
makes me hesitate, not the want of re- 
sources, or the strength of the Americans. 
One set of men have Icst the confidence 
of the people by mismanagement, another 
want to yield up all that is worth contend- 
ing for, without saying at what point they 
will make a stand; but my hopes of the 
success of the commission were never 80 
sanguine as the hon. gentleman states. 
The House will recollect, that I declared, 
in my place, that I believed the success 
would chiefly de 
the treaty with France. I pressed the de- 
parture of the commissioners again and 
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again before | wasa member of it. I told 
you, that I believed, if they had once rati- 
fied their treaty with France, that they 
would not recede without strong exertions, 
and 1 am happy to know that it has not 
yet been ratified in a constitutional man- 
ner. 
sent off sooner, is a ‘question that merits 
enquiry. I am sure, no time was lost on 
my part. : 
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Why the commissioners were not 


My view always was, that force should 


accompany the concession, and that the 


Americans should see a manly, determined 
spirit of perseverance in this country, that 
they might consider well between the evils 


of war in a dubious contest, and the cer- 
tain advantages of immediate peace upon 


the most honourable and advantageous 
terms. The noble lord in my eye, will 
do me the justice to say, that I wrote a 
letter to him before my departure, ex- 
pressive of those sentiments, recommend- 
ing the regimenting the proviocials and 
Canadians, giving them rank, half pay, 
and emoluments. The orders to sir H. 
Clinton, which were shewn me, breathed 
a spirit of activity and coercion. I thought, 
with the measures I recommended, the 
army was sufticient; I think so still, and I 
am supported by the opinions of the best 
officers on the spot. Instead of that, we 
secretly directed an ignominious retreat, 
after all the preparations and expence ne- 
cessary for a vigorous campaign had been ’ 
incurred. Can it be said with justice, that 
I have failed in my expectations, when 
every thing I was made to believe, and 
which I deemed necessary for the effect, 
was disappointed and contradicted ; nay, 
concealed not only from me, but from the 
other commissioners with whom I had the 
honour to be joined? If I had knowa 
Philadelphia had been ordered to be 
evacuated, I would never have gone. The 
other commissioners have often declared 
the same sentiments. I remember well the 
hon. gentleman seconded the noble lord’s 
motion for the Conciliatory Bills; it was 
what he had been long contending for, as 
a right and proper measure. Were we 
afterwards to frustrate, or impede, what 
we on this side had so long sought for, 
and approved when made? My spirit of 
party connections does not lead me to this 
conduct; for notwithstanding the criticism 
of the worthy gentleman on the words 
“ singular unanimity,” I still maintain the 
unanimity was singular on the subject of 
American affairs. 


The hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
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has also indulged himself in some other 
satirical smiles on the characters of the 
other commissioners: I am obliged to him 
for the tenderness with which: he has 
treated me; after his tossing and goring 
so many ministers, ] am sensible I am no- 
thing in his hand: but I must beg leave 
to say a word for those who are absent. | 
believe the hon. gentleman takes the cha- 


racter of the noble lord (Carlisle) at the. 


head of the commission, from newspaper 
reports, as I once did. He well knows 
that nothing is so fallacious. I have such 
an opinion of his liberality and good hu- 
mour, that in case he knew that nobleman 
as well as I do, he would be as ready to 
retract his opinions; for a young noble- 
man of more worth, more honour, more 
dignity, or greater zeal for the public ser- 
vice, and the execution of the trust com- 
mitted to him, I never knew. The other 
“races is so well known to every mem- 
er of this House, and his reputation for 
business so well established, that it stands 
above my praise, or the hon. gentleman’s 
censure. 

1 will now take notice of what fell from 
another hon. gentleman, who spoke most 
eloquently in this debate (Mr. Fox). He 
talks of the indignant treatment the com- 
missioners met with from the Americans, 
and particularly points at their behaviour 
tome. I cannot acquiesce in this opinion ; 
I make no such complaints, because I dis- 
tinguish widely between the people of 
America and the Congress, because I 
make a just distinction between what men 
do in their political capacity and in their 
natural. The Congress seem to conduct 
themselves with the low cunning of an 
election jobber; their proceedings are 
often calculated for the herd of the peo- 
ple, who are as yet strangers to the impo- 
sitions incident to such a conduct, and 
having all the newspapers under their di- 
rection, they are excellent engines of such 
ignoble policv. The commissioners were 
received at Philadelphia with all the joy 
which a generous people could express. 
Why were you so long in coming? was 
the universal cry. Do not abandon us; 
retain the army, send them against Wash- 
ington, and the affair is over: 10,000 men 
will arm for you in this province, and 
10,000 in the lower counties, the moment 
you take the field, and they can get arms. 

he declaration was general; and I am 
gales if we had been at liberty to 

ave acted in the field, our most sanguine 
expectations would have been fulfilled. I 
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mixed with all ranks of men, from the 
prisoners in the jail to the first people in 
the pete. and, as far’as I could penetrate 
the human mind, I believe the sentiments 
of reconciliation, and a return to the happy 
state in which they formerly tived, were 
sincere. But gentlemen say I am of an 
eager temper, and apt to be deceived. It 
is possible ; I do not pique myself on never 
having been deceived; I can only say, I 
never intentionally deceive. My judg- 
ment, my opinions, may be wrong, but 
they are the sentiments of my heart, and 
people must receive them with all those 
grains of deduction for my temper, and 
the weakness of my understanding. After 
this precaution, [ declare that I firm! 

believe two thirds of the people of North 
America wish to return to their ancient 
connection with Great Britain, and that 
nothing but a surrounding army, and the 
diffidence they have in our support, pre- 
vents that spirit from breaking out in acts 
of hostility against the Congress and com- 
mittees. We were more employed to 
restrain than encourage overt acts, be- 
cause we knew, under the secret orders, | 
that no assistance could be given to such 
efforts, which therefore could only prove 
ruinous to well affected, meritorious indi- 
viduals. The hon. gentleman foundgghis 
ideas on what he has remarked in the pro- 
ceedings of Congress respecting me—I - 
shall ever think such a proceeding totally 
unworthy of such a body. Some geutle- 
men have praised it as an excellent re- 
fined stroke of policy, to get rid of an em- 
barrassing question about general Bur- 
goyne’s troops. I again repeat, 1 disdain 
all that policy founded on injustice and 
dishonour; the more artifice to avoid fair 
dealing, the more detestable to me: it is 
contemptible in private life—where the 
dignity of a people is concerned, it is 
abominable meanness, and must end in 
the destruction of those who practise it. 
The spirit of their enemies is raised by all 
such proceedings, their own is always de- 
pressed. Of all the mean and notorious 
breaches of public faith which have ever 
been practised, of all the low chicane 
which has ever been used in the depravity 
of the eastern world, to avoid a solemn 
agreement, the different excuses offered 
by the Congress are the most disgraceful 
to society. 1 know the most zealous for 
the cause of independence disapprove of 
them: but Americais governed now as Eng- 
land was under @ mock parliament and 
committees of major generals. I am not 
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called upon to say a word on this sub- 
ject, but I disdain disingenuity. The ac- 
cusation stated against me, with respect 
to general Joseph Reed, as far as the 
transaction pretends having authority 
from me to make the offer, is false and 
injurious; it is indeed very cautiously 
worded, and only implies being done by 
my authority. This I deny, and I have 
rfect proof in my possession, that Mr. 
eed never understood any message or 
writing of mine as liable to that construc- 
tion. While I say this, I do not mean to 
disavow I have had transactions where 
other means besides persuasion have been 
used. It was necessary: in my situation 
it can be no reproach. 7 
Those gentlemen who so much exult at 
the ill success of this commission, and 
plume themselves so much on their propo- 
sition for conceding independency last 
year, should consider, if one of two events 
ad succeeded, the proposers of conceding 
American independency could not have 
appeared with equal fuvour before the 
public. Suppose that admiral Keppel had 
actually beaten M. D’Orvilliers, or suppose 
again, that admiral Byron’s squadron had 
arrived in America within the ordinary 
time to have joined lord Howe; can any 
ong,doubt that his lordship would have 
giv a better account of D’Estaing than 
is now published? And yet this success, 
and several other matters, were quite 
within the probability of ordinary events ; 
and if any of them had happened, I believe 
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dence would have been dormant in our 
days. Why, then, should we despond? 
I am far from thinking the matter despe- 
rate, notwithstanding I admit that our mis- 
managements will render great exertions 
necessary. But you must determine to 
persevere, before the inhabitants of Ame- 
rica will have reliance on you. The maxim 
of dying in the last ditch, after every exer- 
tion has been made, is what I avow to be 
my principle. | 

The hon. baronet, behind me, tells you, 
that 50,000 Russians would not now do 
the business, and yet he complains of the 
conciliatory propositions proposed by the 
noble lord. Why, surely, if no force could 
do the business, there could be no harm, 
at least, in trying the mode of concession. 
But, I am far from being of his opinion. 
He says, the army were all disgusted at 
the Conciliatory Bills: at the same mo- 
ment, he says, their force was insufficient 
te conquer the enemy. This was a little 
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unreasonable in the army, to give it no 
harsher term. I cannot: contradict what 
the hon. baronet asserts; but my observa. 
tions on the army were very different. The 
army was indeed disgusted, but it was be- 
cause they were not led against the enemy, 
then lying within twenty miles, whom the 
were confident they ould conquer. * Lead 
us against the enemy,’? was the general 
wish of soldier and officer; and, indeed, 
Sir, to the honour of the commander in 
chief, who left them at Philadelphia, I am 
proud to declare, there never was so ex- 
cellent, or so well appointed an army. 
The picked men for the French theatre 
were not equal, in grace and comeliness, to 
the worst of the light infantry. Such a 
body of chosen troops, I believe, never 
were collected together; and yet we have 
seen, from various causes, what little be- 
nefit the nation has derived from them: at 
the moment they were confident of victory 
they were ordered to retreat, and during 
all this summer, and half the autumn, in- 
curring the same expence in the field, they 
have, literally, been doing nothing. 

To determine what now should be done, 
requires a greater compass of information 
than I can boast. To judge of the ques- 
tion, one should know the state and dis- 
position of Holland, of the northern powers, 
of Portugal, the resources of France, the 
disposition and force of Spain, the various 
resources of this country, as well as the 
difficulties to encounter in America: with 
these first I am not sufficiently acquainted 
to pronounce positively ; but this I know 
for certain, that the greater the exertions 
we make ourselves, the more we shall be 
respected by others; and the more we as- 
sist ourselves, the more ready others will 
be to give us their assistance. The na- 
tion is far richer at this period than at the 
beginning of the last war, and our warlike 
operations were then much more exten- 
sive. I admit that our public funds are 
now more embarrassed; but the means of 
taxation is also more ample from the in- 
creased wealth of the country. But I de- 
spair of the present ministers being able to 
draw forth those resources; they have so 
lost the confidence of the people, by such 
a series of mismanagement and neglect, 
that they never can recover the public 
good opinion: on the other hand, as I said 
before, those men who may succeed them, 
according to my conception of things, are 
desirous to yicld up all that is worth con- 
tending for, without any straggle worthy 
of our ancient fame. In such a situation it 
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is difficult how to act or what to wish. I Sir W. Meredith agreed with the hon. 
am clear, if we do not mean to pursue the { gentleman, in thinking the independence 
object with firmness, we had better aban- | ot Americaan event to be equally dreaded 
don it at once, and make the best terms | by both countries: but feared it was not 
we can for the miserable inhabitants who | to be avoided while ministers spoke one 
have adhered to our cause. Nothing less | language, and held another. Some time 
than 25,000 troops, exclusive of those in ; ago, a noble lord offered what he called a 
Canada and Halifax, will prove sufficient ; | conciliatory plan, by giving up the ground 
with that number we may expect success ; | of the war—taxation; but the very day 
a less number will render the decision te- | after he had moved his proposition, he 
dious, doubtful, and hazardous. The ; pledged his honour to a worthy country 


people of the country, after what has hap- 
pened, will hardly derive confidence from 
a smaller army to induce them to join us. 
Upon the whole, I acknowledge our 
situation to be extremely perilous, the 
difficulties we have to contend with great ; 
but it is on such occasions that the 
noble qualities of man, perseverance, for- 
titude, and love of our country, shine in 
their greatest lustre. Let us not imagine 
that those who oppose us are without dif- 
ficulties; the contentions and sufferings 
among the Americans are greater than our 
Imagination can reach. They would have 
been greater still, if they had not been 
checked by our bad conduct. Those who 
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gentleman, that he would revive taxation 
over America, and tax them soundly the 
moment he had it in his power. Agree- 
ably to this idea, the Conciltatory Bills 
were formed; the very words of the Trea- 
sury bench were, that the Bills would at 
least weaken the power and counteract 
the views of the American leaders. ‘Thus 
the Bills were blasted before they left these 
walls: and it was known that their design 
| was not to unite the Americans with Eng- 
land, but to break and divide the Congress 


t among themselves, and to effectuate that 


| division by bribery. The commissioners, 
piadeeds seemed to have exceeded their 
| powers, and had made concessions nearly 


are so uneasy at the reception the com- | approaching to independence ; he desired, 
missioners received, should recollect the | therefore, to know by whose authority the 
reception D’Estaing and his sailors met ; King had been made to depose himself in 
with at Boston. ‘The first was the po- | that part of his empire. He rejoiced, at 
litical answer of a body, whose interests | length, to find an acknowledgment, in the 
and ambition are undoubtedly opposed to : speech, of the service which the merchants 


that of the people they govern; the other 
was the indignant, spontaneous passions of 
the people themselves; the House will 
judge to which of the two most weight 
should be given. Before I sit down, I 
must repeat, that in what I have said 
about the operation of-our fleets, I do not 
mean to throw blame upon any military 
officer whatever; but I do blame adminis- 
tration for not sending out admiral Byron 
sooner; they had the intelligence in April ; 
he did not sail till June. It was clear that 
the Toulon fleet was bound to some port 
in that continent. Iftherefore five or six 
ships had been immediately sent off, upon 
such a junction lord Howe would have 
certainly been superior to D’Estaing. But 
I am told that the reason of this delay 
arose from want of stores, and that we 
were obliged to unreeve the running rig- 
ging of the ships at Spithead, to fit out 
admiral Byron’s squadron. If this is true, 
it 1s a melancholy tale indeed, after all our 
boasted preparations in the beginning of 
the year, and the immense sums voted by 
parliament, and demands an enquiry more 
than any other subject. 


eS Paar 


had done to reduce the natural enemies 
| of this country, and expected that minis- 
ters would account for their unexampled 
negligence in exposing them so long de- 
fenceless to be a prey to the American 
privateers. He himself had applied for 
permission, he said, for them to carry arms 
to protect them in their voyages, which 
the ministers denied; they were afraid lest 
they should fight the French too soon. 
They were also afraid of their selling their 
arms, had they been allowed them, to the 
Americans. ‘The Speech admitted a fail- 
ure of success in all our operations; that 
failure must be owing either to bad coun- 
sels, or bad conduct. The ministers took 
no demerit to theinselves ; the imputation, 
therefore, must fall on those who had the 
misfortune to be employed by them; to 
that imputation he never would consent, 
and was sorry to see it conveyed in so 
sacred a vehicle as the King’s Speech. 
Lord North began with declaring, that 
since he had any share in the administra. 
tion, the noble person alluded to as having 
an influence, had not the least, directly or 
indirectly ; so that noble lord (Bute) was 
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clear of all imputations of that sort. For 
whatever faults had been committed, him- 
self and his colleagues made themselves 
responsible: but he could not think that 
the removal of any one man, or of more, 
from the ministry, was of such mighty im- 
portance as to prevent that unanimity in 
supporting the dignity of.the crown, which 
was expedient at this juncture; for if it 
was nat speedily done, the kingdom might 
be lost. He was not against an enquiry, 
but this was not precluded by the Address. 
' He accounted for the late departure of 
admiral Byron’s fleet, by saying, there 
were informations which made it doubtful 
whether the ‘Toulon fleet was intended for 
America; and if so large a ficet as lord 
Byron’s had been sent out before the des- 
tination of D’ Estaing’s had been certainly 
known, France might have altered her 

lan, and have attacked some part of Great 
Britain ot Ireland. He said, the Ame- 
ricans had now been offered every thing 
they could expect; the terms were very 
liberal: but to have detached them from 
their alliance with France, and to have re- 
united them to us, the price was not too 
high; though paying their debts was not 
one condition, as an hon. gentleman had 
observed. With respect to evacuating 
Philadelphia, it was judged -proper to di- 
minish the extent of our lines, and to col- 
lect our forces within narrow bounds; 
Pennsylvania, New-York, and Rhode- 
Island could not all be covered at the 
same time; it was therefore thought best 
to station the army at New-York. A right 
hon. gentleman had called upon the mi- 
nistry, to know what authority the com- 
missioners had to give up the sovereignty 
of this country over -America, and by this 
act to make his Majesty depose himself in 
that part of hisempire. He did not know 
that any such concession had been made ; 
nothing had been given up; for the Ame- 
_ Ficans had not accepted any thing. The 
tyrannical Congress had refused all terms; 
but the people, tired of their usurped yo- 
vernment, and of their new allies, if they 
found themselves supported by vigorous 
exertions from Britain, might be re-united 
to this country. It had been said, if By- 
ron’s fleet had arrived in time to have 
joined Jord Howe, and D’Estaing’s fleet 

ad been destroyed, the American Con- 
gress would have listened to terms; but 
this fortunate circumstance was prevented, 
yet no one was to blame; by the usual 
course of saihng he would have been in 
time, but a storm separated hig fleet, and 
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pe it. But the spirit of the nation 
ad shewn itself in the bravery, good dis- 
cipline, and zeal of its national strength, 
the military; this should animate us to 
exert all our powers with unanimity in 
support of the dignity of the crown. As 
to the Dutch, : it was their interest to be 
our friends; the major part of the people 
in Holland were so. Administration had . 
not lost these ancient allies by any bad 
policy: the same difficulties, the same dis- 
putes, happened with them at the begin- 
ning of last war, and in the war before; 
they wished to profit as individuals, by be- 
ing the common carriers at sea as neutral 
powers, while others were at war: this oc- 
casioned the seizure of their ships; a loss 
to individuals, but not an object likely to 
bring on a rupture. 

Mr. Attorney General Wedderburn 
said, he thought the House ought to be 
unanimous in prosecuting the war with 
America; and told a story of the famous 
admiral Blake; who, though he disliked 
the measures of the usurper, yet being in 
the service of his country, called his crew 
together before he began an engagement, 
and told them, that however they might 
differ in opinion, as to the just causes of 
the war they were engaged in, it was their 
duty to lay aside their opinions, and una- 
nimously to fight the enemy. Upon this 
principle he thought the House ought now 
to act; being engaged in a war, it was our 
duty to support it. 

Lord Iiowe said he should vote for the 
Address, as it did not preclude an enquiry. 
He wished tor an enquiry; but thoughe 
it improper to be mentioned in the Ad- 
dress. If any gentleman moved for aa 
enquiry, he would second the motion. 

General Burgoyne expressed how much 
he had wished to find an excuse to his 
own mind, for remaining silent on that 
day; that he believed few persons saw him 
offer himself to the Speaker’s call, with- 
out feeling, in their candour, for the pecv- 
liarity of his situation; that in personal 
consideration, he could take no possible 
per that did not subject him to ill-will 

rom various quarters; that in particular 
he had to expect the full vengeance of 
men in power, to complete the sacrifice 
they had begun, if he took part against 
their measures, and at the same time he 
was.compelled by his conscience not to 
support them. He saw his country under 
every symptom of immediate dissolution. 
Her struggles, if such in their weakness: 
they soul be called, appeared the last. 


- to’ be undeceived. 
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struggles for existence: Im swch acrisis, 
_ he should hold himself unworthy the name 
of an Englishman, if he suffered any con- 
sideration to interfere with his duty, and. 
did not set at nought enmity abroad and 
enmity at home, though it were the bit- 
terest and most active of all, enmity of bad 


men against those they have injured. Fhat’ 


his concurrence in the proposed Amend- 
ment was unavoidable, because it went to 
enquiry; that two gentlemen had- perti- 
cularized the miscarriage of the northern 
expedition, in which he was the urihappy 
principal actor; that be was, as last year, 
anxiously soticitous to bring that matter'to 
a parliamentary inquest, not meaning 
thereby to preclude his accusers, if any 
such there were, of a farther trial: of him 
by a court martial; that he called upon 
those gentlemen to usc their endeavours 
to obtain that enquiry. He believed there 
was not an officer who had served in Ame- 
rica, that did not equalty wish for inquiry 
into the conduct of the war. The great 
spring upon which the salvation of this 
country must depend, was confidence in 
- government—and where were we to Jook 
for it? Was it to be found among the old 
and natural allies of this country abroad ? 
The utmost comfort that the noble lord’ 
(North) had been able to afford us in this 
point, was, that he had done nothing to 


estrange the old allies of this country. Had 


we any reason to hope, that we‘had asingle 
friendly port from the Archipelago to the 
Baltic ? Even Portugal, so often saved by: 
our arme, so constantly fostered by our 
commercial treaties, the very child of our 
generosity, forsakes us in our need, and 
makes her contempt an excuse for her in- 
gratitude ! Was he mistaken in supposing 
we hadi not one ally? He should be happy 
In opening a war 
against the whole force of the family 
compact, perhaps with the aésistarice of 
Holland, the information that we had a. 
firm and well digested treaty with the 
courts of Russia and Berlin, would tend: 
to draw a willing tribute from the public 
purse, and better assist our supplies, than 
negotiations between the Treasury dnd 
the India House, for months together. 
But if we had no confidence among our 
old natural allies, had we the respect of 
our enemies? He need only refer to the 
rescript of the French ambassadot, fdr an 
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Saratéca cotvention. - He would jom with 
the heaviest reproaches that could be caso 
on the Congress, for such @ violation of 
public faith; but the instance, with ald 
the ignominy that attends it on thelr part, 


will also mark our humiliation ; for, s 


ever devord the Congress might be of prin« 
ciple, their common policy would have 
been our security against such proceedingy 
had wé not been sunk in their judgmenty 
as in that of all the world, below the consi« 
deration of respect of spirit. If we hadi 
neither respect with our allies, nor with 
Gur ‘enemies, had we confidence at home ?: 
Where was: that inspiration which in thé 
last war attended: our fleets and armies ? 
It is lost in the observation, te which: 
the military cafnot be more blind. tham 
other .men, that instead of union and. 
sound direction, our government was be« 
come a compound of mcongtuities. He 


conchided by observing, that to conside? 


the speech from the: throne as the speech: 
of the minister, was so‘old a parliamentary 
déctrine, that hé believed no person would: 
be hardy enough to dispute it; but that’ 
there were other places where it was thet 
practice to represent a disagreement of: 
opinion with the servants of the crown, as, 
a disrespect to the King; that duty and: 
attachment to the King were at the heart: 
of every godd subject; and, added to’ 
those feelings in his breast, there was) 
‘moreover a deep impression of obligation 
for’ the great favours that had’ been be- 
stowed upon him; that a noble lord had,’ 
upon a former occasion, recapitulated’ 
those favours, and possibly might do so 
again; but that, however highly they 
might be stated, his gratitude would ac- 
company them: that under these impres- 
sions, it became indispensably necessary 
for him to declare them in that House + 
because, by the management of power, by 
a sort of ministerial spell, he was precluded 
from professing his’ duty in the royal 
presence. 

Lord G. Germain, in answer to the ge-’ 
neral, took occasion to state his preclue 
sion from court as a matter of course 
pending an enquiry; and remarked, that 
the gencral: had no great cause to come 
plain of intentional hard treatment, as an 
order which had been sent him to re- 
turn to his post when his health would 


permit, had not been enforced, notwith-' 


insult unheard-of in any former age; to ; standing he seemed to be in perfect health. 
the treatment shewn. by the Congress to | He liad not seen the letter, nor the an- 
the commissioners; and Jastiv, to their | swer, but he understood it was only’ an 
reply concerning. the ratification of the} acknowledgment of having recelved ite: 
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Colonel Barré recapitulated the heads 
of the several arguments which the hon. 
gentlemen who supported the Address had 
used, to prove that our abilities were 
equal to our resentments; that our re- 
sources were immense ; that the Congress 
were tyrants, and were obeyed only 
through fear ; that the people of America 
who acknowledged their power had done 
80, not fronr motives of good-will, but to 
avoid punishment; that they universally 
hated the French, though come to protect 
them ; that with such an augmentation as 
we could send out in the spring, we should 
not only be able to retain what we were 
already in possession of, but to carry on 
an offensive war, and make fresh con- 
quests ; and that, divided among them- 
selves, dissatisfied with their governors, 
and jealous of their new allies, the repos- 
sessing of America was still practicable. 
These assertions, however plausibly or 
confidently urged, were many of them 
doubtful, and others were known to be 
exaggerated or ill-founded. The speech 
from the throne held no such language ; 
the two ministers present were tired of re- 
sorting to such arguments, and they were 
ashamed any more to repeat them—He 
remarked on the ambiguous information 
conveyed to parliament in the Speech, 
“that the great armaments of other 
powers, however friendly and sincere their 
professions, must necessarily engage their 
attention ;”’ that, if this information did 
not amount to a direct proof of the hos- 
tile disposition of Spain, it was sufficient 
to alarm parliament, when it was coupled 
with the additional circumstance of the 
actual engagements subsisting between 
the branches of the House of Bourbon.— 
The noble lord (North) had spoken, he 
said, ope every subject but what was pro- 
perly the question before the House. He 

ad mentioned the evacuation of Phila- 
delphia ; the engagement off Brest; the 
failure of admiral Byron; and the bad 
success of ‘our admirals and generals ; but 
on the strength of our enemies, and our 
ability to contend with them, he had been 
totally silent. Our fleets and armics on 
the opening of every session were to per- 
form wonders ; but now they were only 
mentioned in the Speech to pass an ob- 
lique censure upon those who commanded 
them, “for the efforts made had not been 
attended with the success which the vigour 
ot the exertions seemed to promise.” 
What seaman or soldier after this would 
trust his honour or reputation, not to the 
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fortune of war, but as a mere scape-goat, 
to answer for the crimes and follies of men 
every way inadequate to fill the important. 
stations in which they are placed? What 
man of humanity would embark in the 
barbarous plan lately adopted for carrying 
on the war in America?) Who would not 
fly from such a service with horror, and 
hold in abhorrence the authors and ad- 
visers of it ?”?——-He then proceeded to take 
a view of the measures that had been pur- 
sued, and of those which he had advised, 
and which had been neglected; he in- 
stanced in particular the disregard shewn 
to the sugar islands, though he had pre- 
dicted literally what had since happened, 
and pressed frequently upon ministers to 
make a suitable provision for their protec- 
tion and security. What has been the 
consequence? Dominica, one of our most 
valuable islands, had already fallen into. 
the hands of the enemy, and there was 
great reason to fear for some of the rest. 
He contrasted the loss of Dominica with 
the capture of Miquelon and St. Pierre ; 
and enumerated the particulars of this 
glorious conquest, in which he took notice 
of the oil, blubber, salt fish, cartouch-boxes, 
and 173 muskets, mentioned in the Lon- 
don Gazette-—He particularly adverted 
to the encomiums bestowed by the noble 
lord onthe millitia. «* If France is leagued 
with America, and Spain should unite with 
both. What of that! have we not a mi- 
litia? If our dependencies in the East and 
West Indies are attacked, have we not a 
militia!’ and for our home defence his 
lordship placed his whole contidence ia. 
the militia. Besides, he had almost for- 
got, ho said, that the noble lord was 
warden of the Cinque Ports. The Cinque 
Ports were so many towns entrusted with 
the defence of the kingdom ; his lordship, 
happily for Great Britain, filled the im-. 
portant. post of directing that mode of. 
antient defence, and there was little doubt 
but his lordship, on the same generous. 
motives which induccd him to accept of the 
trust, would take care to see it faithfully 
and effectually executed. What, then, had 
the kingdom or empire to dread? The mi- 
litia could defend it from all hostile attacks 
on land, and the lord warden would pro- 
tect it trom all hostile attacks by sea.—He 
concluded with some strictures on the stor 
told by the Attorney General. He if 
lowed, that when men embarked in a com- 
mand, and accepted of a service with all 
its annexed conditions, they were bound 
by the reasoning of Blake; but that he 
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was satisfied that Blake, as a citizen and 
-member of that House, in his senatorial 
‘ character would gladly have contributed 
to pull down the form of government and 
usurpation under which he fought as a 
seaman. 
« Mr. Rigby observed, that the right hon. 
entleman whohad movedthe Amendment, 
ramed it on a supposed distinction that 
America could be detached from her en- 
gagements with France; or if not, by 
ceasing to prosecute the war in that 
country, the colonies might be induced to 
a neutral part. Such a supposition asto- 
nished him, as almost every person who 
spoke in favour of the Amendment con- 
cluded, that so far as the present cause of 
quarrel between France and Great Bri- 
tain could be supposed to operate, the 
‘United States would never relinquish their 


engagements with the court of Versailles :. 


they were therefore to be considered, he 
said, as oneenemy. This he declared was 
the result of his own deliberate judgment, 
without the least bias to any administra- 
tion; for whatever side of the House was 
in power, he was determined never to 
make a surrender of his understanding to 
any sect of men. The Address moved 
was, as usual, areply to, and approbation 
of the King’s Speech: a negative on the 
present occasion would amount to a direct 
refusal of supporting his Majesty against 
his open and declared enemies. On this 
narrow ground the question then stood ; 
Whether France was, or was not, to be re- 
sisted in her perfidious attacks on the in- 
terests and honour of this country? For 
his part, he could not conceive the neces- 
sity of a previous enquiry. The passage 
in the Speech so invidiously commented 
on, imported no censure upon any person: 
it is said, and said truly, that our suc- 
cesses had not answered our wishes: but 
that no more implied censure than the 
disappointments which the events of war 
were subject to. He was not very fond of 
enquiries, unless there was an absolute oc- 
casion for them, but he acknowledged 
that he should be extremely pleased to 
have the affuir of Saratoga fully examined, 
that the blame might be fixed where it 
ought to rest. | 

At two in the morning the House di- 
vided on the Amendment : 


Tellers. - 
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MOE Sir John Goodricke - f = 


on the Address of Thanks. 
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So it passed in the negative. 
which the Address was agreed to. 
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Nov.27. On the report of the Address 
being brought up, 

Sir P. J. Clerke contended ‘for the 
Amendment proposed the day before. 
He thought it highly improper to pay 
compliments to the throne, at a time of 
public calamity, when the safety of the 
kingdom was manifestly at stake, and 
every hour was pregnant with sume new 
instance of the incapacity of the present 
ministers. It appeared to him highly in- 
jurious to the nation to promise his Ma- 
jesty the effectual support of that House, 
in measures destructive of his dominions, 
and for continuing in office men who were 
resolved to adhere to the same ruinous 
plans that had brought us into our present 
alarming situation. 

Mr. Adam begged leave to recall the 
attention of the House to what had passed 
on the former evening. He then said, 
that an hon. gentleman (sir W. Meredith 
had asserted that the Conciliatory Bills h 
passed contrary to the inclination of the 
House, though there had been no opposi- 
tion tothem, and that the reluctant coun- 
tenances of every person present had 
shewn the ill-will they bore to that mea- 
sure. Mr. Adam said, it was not his bu- 
siness to decide how far the House, which 
had consented to that measure, nenu con. 
with apparent reluctance, had consented 
with singular unanimity or no. He only 
wished to put in a word for himself. 
That if he was not the only person, he 
was the first person that gave his opi- 
nion against those Bills. That having 
done what he thought bis duty in deliver- 
ing that opinion, he did not think he 
would have been justified in carrying his 
opposition farther. He therefore avoided 
saying No, upon the question being 
called, as he thought an individual ought 
to acquiesce after having given his opinion, 
where that opinion was single, and that he 
should not have acted a proper part, if he 
had prevented that vote from going to 
America with all the force of nemine con- 
tradicente attached to it. That he must 
take the liberty of telling the House, that 
his predictions with respect to the effect 
of those Bills had been fulfilled ; that the 
ministers, after having debased their 
country by mean concession, had reaped 
no advantage whatever from that measure. 
He said, that nobody had a higher opinion 
of the resources of this country than he 
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had, if they were in the hands of men who 
could call them forth; that the spirit ef 
this country was still capable of producing 
great efforts ; that in the course of the last 
summer the conduct of the militia officers 
deserved all the praise that bis Majesty's 
speech bestowed upon them ; that the na- 
tion would not be in danger, when mer of 
the greatest rank and fortune all united 
in its detence. But that under ministers 
who had not been able to carry on a war 
with success, against America alone, we 
gould never hope for their succeeding 
against that country united with France, 
and probably in a shack time to be united 
with Spain. That no person could’ be 
More zealous for the dependence of Ame- 
rica upon this country; but now every 
point seemed to be yielded, if the Con- 
gress had accepted of taxation, trade, and 
_ alteration of government. That we now 
fought only for the patronage of America, 
and he was not of opinion that addition of 
influence to the ministers of the. crown 
was a fit object for us to pursue; and he 
seemed to dgubt whether the dependence 
of America, with the patronage of it, or 
the independence of America, was moet 
to be dreaded. But he thought a de- 
pendent connection was still to be pro- 
cured; such as would render the interest 
of both countries mutual, This he thought 
was not to be done by pursuing the war in 
America, but by making the most vigorous 
exertions against France, and leaving 
America at rest. That if the mind of 

Lmerica had no object upon which to 
exert itself, t would soon become tired of 
‘the tyranny of the Congress. And if -we 
should be successful against the French at 
sea, and in their dependencies, it was more | 
- than probable that the Americans would 
chase away M. Gerard with as much 
hatred gs they had received him with cor- | this nation stood in a great and respectable 
diality. He said be did not think the | situation ; that af present its situation was 
arguaent of the honourable governor | quite the reverse, and it was meant to in- 
(dohnstone) was conclusive, nor so lo-| quire into the cause of that difference. 
gically accuraie as his arguments in| ‘Phas the enquiry laid in a very small com- 
general were, The hon. governor seem- | pass, and might tend to shew how much 
ed to think it necessary to carry on the | the present ministers were ta blame, and 
war in America, yet he was of opinien | lay a foundation fur their removal. It had 
that beating D’Estaing would have given | been asked, where other ministers could 
success to the commission, If the beating | be found? He said he was far from paying 
13 ships of the line of France, armed at all} any adulation to any particular set of 
points to attack us, could be attended with | men; that he found, upon his side of the 
that effect, why should we pursue a double | House, great -publi¢ ability and private 
war against l'rance and America? Would | virtue; yet -he would not with any cer- 
it not be better to pursue the war against |' tainty conclude from that, that they would 
France with vigour by the additional force | make gble ministers: for cruel experience 
we might bring against her, the American | had taught ua that the sgm¢ man cam 


war being suspended, and then to force 
France to reliaquish the treaty with Ame- 
rica? In which. case Ameriea must again 
come into the dependence ef Great Bn- 
tam. ‘That the state of our home defence 
did not seem to admit of sending the troops 
wanted to carry oa ao offensive war in 
America. That it was very true the 
southern part of the island was well de- 
fended ; but it did not to him that 
the northern parts of England, and ail 
Scotland, were in arespectadle state of de- 
fence. That, after the capital and the 
dock-yards, perhaps the most necessary 
‘part to be defended was the coal-pits of 
Newcastle. That with respect to Scot- 
land, in autumn last 400 mutineers had 
for some duys been masters of the lives and 
fortunes of some thousands of his Majesty’s 
subjects, before the commanding officer 
could quell the mutiny. That if, instead 
ef soldiers. whose mutiny had proceeded 
from misunderstanding, an equal number 
of the enemy had landed on the coast, 
they must have committed considerable 
damage before their ravages could have 
been stopped. He said he had voted for 
the amendment the night before, not that 
he would not cheerfully agree to an ad- 
dress: expressive of the strongest attach- 
ment to his Majesty, but that ezreeing im- 
plicitly to the address was tacitly #pprov- 
ing of the conduct of ministers; and pledg- 
ing ourselves to carry on an offensive war 
in America, which did not seem the most 

obable and easy method of disuniting 

rance and America, and bringing the 
latter back to dependence. That the 
amendment did not extend to an exa- 
mination of the whole period of years 
from the accession of his present Ma- 
jesty to the present time ; But meant to 
state os a fact, that, at the former period, 
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please a public assembly by an harangue, 
and ruin the nation by his misconduct: 
but he thought the es of the present 
ministers had been so wavering, so ineftec- 
tual, and so irresolute, that 1t would be 
‘better to cast lots for ministers, than to 
retain them in office. 

Mr. G. Grenville begged to be under- 
stood that when he opposed the Address, 
it was merely forasmuch as it related to 


America; for he was ready to sacrifice 
both his life and fortune in the defence of 
his country against France. He still was 


of opinion that America might be re- 

ined ; and though it might be presump- 
tion inso young a man as he was, to point 
‘out the means, yet there were persons 
who, he was sure, could effectually put an 
end to the contest with the Americans: 
this much, however, he would venture to 
say, that a removal of the present ministry 
should be an indispensable preliminary to 
any overtures for a reconciliation. 

Mr. Bayley called ypon administration 
to declare whether they had or had not 
received intelligence fain Jamaica, to 
the same purport as the information con- 
tained in private letters from his friends, 
which he had received by the last packet, 
and was to the following purport: that a 
large body of troops were assembled at 
Hispaniola, and transports ready to em- 
bark them; that they only waited for a 
French fleet to convoy them; that the 
Minerva and Active, two of his Majesty’s 
frigates, had been taken by a French man 
of war and carried into Hispaniola; and 
that the governor of Jamaica had been 
obliged to proclaim martial law, and to 
put the island in the best posture of de- 
fence he was able; but without hopes of 
being able to hold out against the sudden 
attack of a strong fleet and a large regular 
force, having only 600 regulars and the 
mixed militia, composed of mulattoes, 
negroes, &¢. That both the governor and 
the admiral on the station had complained, 
in private letters, of the neglect of go- 
vernment io not sending reinforcements, 
or even condescending to let them know 
if they were to maintain a state of peace 
or war with France. This was another 
instance of the want of capacity in mi- 
nisters, and a regson for voting for the 
amendment. — 

Mr. De Grey said, the office had no 
such intelligences as the hon. gentleman 
had mentioned; but they had letters from 
the governor of Jamaica, of a very con- 


trary ae one that he had put the. 


on the Address of Thanks, 
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island m sucha state of defence as to ena- — 
ble him to resist any sudden attack till 
succours could arrive from England; but 
they had no official accounts of any number 
of troops collected at Hispaniola, nor any 
ship of war on that station. 

Mr. Foz, after complimenting the hon. 
gentleman fer the very candid answer he 
had given, observed, that the private let- 
ters had not been absolutely contradicted: 
therefore, he should take it for granted 
they were true, as they came from re- 
spectable inhabitants the place; and 
this was a fresh instance of the shameful 
neglect of the Admiralty, and of the fol] 
of sending such a naval force to North 
America that we could not protect the 
islands. He then went over the grounds 
of his objections to the Address; and 
added, that it had been given out, that our 
situation was not so bad now as it was at 
the beginning of the last war. This we 
apprehend he construed as a reflection 
on his father, (lord Holland) who was mi- 
nister at that ra: observing, that we were 
in amuch worse situation, for we had then 
only lost Minorca, now we had lost’ thir- 
teen provinces. But the noble person al- 
luded to had different motives of honour 
from those of the present minister; and 
as he had received his education under h@n, 
this might be one reason why he always 
differed from his lordship on points of ho- 
nour. The person alluded to, at the be- 
ginning of the last war, thought it a point 
of honour to resign his office when he 
found he could no longer hold it for the 
benefit of his country ; but the noble lord 
in the blue ribbon makes it his point of 
honour to keep in his office year after 
year, though his administration has been 
a series of misfortunes to his country ; 
and, in the very moment of additional ca- 
lamities, he goes into the cabinet, and ade 
vises his sovereign to bestow on lim a most 
lucrative vacant place, the wardenship of 
the Cinque Ports. And why? Because, 
in another year, the crown might have 
nothing left to give, if his lordship con- 
tinued to govern. But it had been said, 
it is a rule of government with foreign 
princes to assist the weak: this, indeed, 
was a reason for the noble lord to continue 
in office, that Russia and other foreign 
powers might assist this country. He 
then rallied government upon sending out 
a commissioner who could tell the Ameri- 
cans what sort of men the ministry were, 
This alune was enough to mar the suc- 
cess of the treaty. He concluded with 
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repeating his assertion, that a false ac- 
‘count had been given to the House, last 
year, of the state of the navy. 

Lord North said, the charge of solicit- 
ing honours or emoluments was not true ; 
they were the spontaneous, voluntary gifts 
of his royal master, after ten years of ser- 
vices. He had not bettered his fortune 
since he came into office; and the duty 
he owed a large family made it incumbent 
on him, not to refuse a moderate provision 
for them. But as to the last place he had 
obtu:icd, it was not of such consequence 
as the gentleman imagined; for it was 
.owing to his own moderation that the 
King had not given him all the salary an- 
nexed to it in the Jate possessor’s time. 
-He then requested gentlemen not to raise 
scruples where there could be none: nei- 
ther the Speech nor the Address men- 
tioned the American war; they only re- 
quested and promised aca support. 
His lordship concluded with professing a 
readiness to resign his office, whenever it 
should appear that his country would be 
benefited by his resignation. 

General Burgoyne begged to be in- 
Mulged with saying a few words in reply 
to an insinuation thrown out the night 
before by the noble lord at the head of 
the American department, namely, * that 
he had no great reason to complain of the 
conduct of government towards him, as he 
was still permitted to be absent from his 
duty, though he had received orders to 
repair to his post, &c. No answer had 
been returned, his lordship understood, to 
this order, but a general acknowledgment 
‘of its being received.’ This was what 
was stated by the noble lord the preced- 
ing evening, as an instance of the great in- 
dulgence that had been shewn him; but 
to place the whole of this transaction in a 
poe light, the general proceeded to re- 
ate every particular that had happened 
since his arrival in England. On his com- 
ing home, he waited on the noble lord, and 
had no reason to complain of his reception 
at his first interview ; eager to throw him- 
self at his Majesty’s feet, he pressed for 
that honour; but found to his astonish- 
ment, that the doors of St. James’s were 
shut against him; he was made to believe 
that there was nothing particular in this, 
that it was unusual for a person, circum- 
stanced as he was, to be admitted to the 
royal presence, till after a court of enquiry 
had been previously held.. Thus, while 
he daily expected that some step would 
be taken to bring things to an issue, he 
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was informed, that being a prisoner under 
the convention of Saratoga, he was amena- 
ble to no tribunal here, nor could be in- 
troduced to his sovereign till every impe- 
diment was removed. From this, and 
some other circumstances of like tendency ; 
he had every reason to believe, that the 
noble lord had previously determined to 
exclude him from the royal presence. A 
very striking event served to confirm his 
Opinion: towards the conclusion of the 
last session of parliament, on the question 
for prorogation being debated, his con- 
science compelled him to take a decisive 
part against the ministry; in two days 
after the session broke up, he received 
a letter from the Secretary at War, the 
purport of which was, ‘“ that the King 
hading his presence material to the troops 
detained prisoners in New England under 
the convention of Saratoga, his Majesty 
was pleased to order that he should return 
to Boston, as soon as he had tried the Bath 
waters in the manner he had proposed.’ 
Surprized at receiving this order, not from 
the commander in chief, but from the 
office of the Secretary at War, he waited 
on lord Amherst, to know if it had origi- 
ginated in the cabinet, and why it did not 
come tohim, through, what he thought, 
the proper channel ? His Jordship’s answer 
was, that is was delivered to him by his 
Majesty, or by his directions; that, as to 
its being a cabinet measure, he could not 
pretend to say; but as his command was 
confined to Great Britain, and the order 
related to a command in America, he 
thought it his duty to transmit it to the 
Secretary at War; that the affair was en- 
tirely out of his cognizance, further than 
‘to obey the King’s orders. In answer to 
the above order, he wrote a long letter, 
part of which he read as his speech, com- 
plaining of the severity that had been 
exercised towards him, and of the hardship 
of such an order while his honour re- 
mained unvindicated. On the 27th of 
June, he received a second letter, inform- 
ing him that his answer had been laid be- 
fore the King, and that his Majesty con- 
tinued to think his presence of importance 
to the troops; and repeating the former 
order, to return to them as soon as he 
could, without any material injury to his 
health. To this letter he had replied nao 
farther than to acknowledge its receipt; 
and should it be now made peremptory, 
he knew how he ought and would act, be 
the consequences what they might. But 
he could not help thinking it somewhat 
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extraordinary, that the noble lord at the 
head of the American department should 
be ignorant of his answer, which contained 
his complaints, and should only be in- 
formed of that in which he barely acknow- 
ledged his receipt of the letter of the 
27th of June. He was however glad, that 
the noble lord was ignorant of his first an- 
swer, and of the letter which produced it, 
as it would have betrayed a shameful 
spirit of revenge in him’ to be instrumental 
in removing a man out of the way who he 
knew taxed him with injustice, and be- 
tween whom and his lordship there was a 
Jong account to be settled betore the pub- 
lic. As the only grounds stated in the 
order for his return to America was, that 
his presence was necessary to the troops, 

risoners there under the convention of 
Saratoga: he would ask ministry, whether 
they had taken any effectual step to release 
those brave men who so gallantly fought 
and bled in the service of their country? 
He had heard of none; they were suf- 
fered to undergo what was worse than: 
death, and seemed to be totally forgotten 
and neglected. It had been insinuated, 
that by continuing in England he had 
shrunk from his duty. What circumstance 
of his public conduct was it that gave birth 
to such an idea? Was there one in his 
pe life that did not mark: the false- 

ood and cruelty of it?—After insisting 
on several miscellaneous matters; the re- 
signation of ease and domestic comforts ; 
the separations that had gone to the very 
convulsions of his heart; the zeal with 
which he had served his country ; the ar- 
duous commands which he had accepted 
under as positive directions as ever were 
framed by a eabinet; and much more, 
which he pathetically urged ; he concluded 
with hoping, that the time was not far dis- 
tant, when he might justify his conduct, 
not upon general assertions, but positive 
Aes and convince his Majesty, the par- 
iament, and the nation at large how in- 
juriously and cruelly he had been treated. 

Lord G. Germain expressed his concern 
at a charge of personal enmity, directing 
@ spirit of persecution against the hon. 
gentleman, founded on no better grounds 
than a misunderstanding of what had fallen 
from him in the debate of the preceding 
day. Hebegged permission of the House 
to state the matter truly. Several gentle- 
men on the other side of the House had, 
in the course of their animadversions on, 
the conduct of ministers, made the treat- 
ment of their officers and commanders a 
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great ground of accusation ; among others, 
the supposed hard treatment of the hon. . 
gentleman was much insisted on’; the or-. 
der for his repairing to rejoin the army at 
Boston was deemed a singular hardship;. 
and, when combined with the various: 
causes assigned for it, became an accusa- 
tion of avery serious nature. It was said, 
that this order proceeded from ungenerous 
motives ; from a settled design of putting: 
it out of the power of the hon. gentleman 
to vindicate his injured reputation ; as an 


‘act of ministerial vengeance, for having _ 


voted against their measures. To refute 
these confident assertions, and to shew 
that none of the members of administra- 
tion had a wish to prevent the hon. gen-. 
tleman from vindicating himself, and that | 
they were above taking offence at any vote 
he might give as a senator, he did, on the 
pisces evening, state the fact of. the. 

on. gentleman’s having received an order 
to repair to his proper station in America, 
to which no other answer had been receiv- 
ed, but-a bare acknowledgment that the ' 
order came to his hands; in proof, that 
the severity he complained of was not 
justly founded. If, by the paper which 
the hon. gentleman had just read, he had 
been mistaken, and ignorant of that cir- 
cumstance, or forgetting to state it accu- 
rately, he trusted to the hon. gentleman’s 
candour to give him credit, that he was 
actuated by no spirit of enmity, nor design 
to misrepresent, but simply related what 
he knew or recollected. The hon. gen- 
tleman insisted, that, as the order did not 
proceed from the commander in chief, it 
must have originated in the cabinet; if it - 
did originate there, he professed himself 
totally ignorant of it, and if severe, he. 
must stand acquitted of advising it; but . 
the hon. gentleman himself, in relating the 
conversation he had with the noble lord at 
the head of the army, shewed, that it was 
not an order originating in the cabinet, 
but was delivered into his lordship’s hands 
by the King himself, who, in order to the 
carrying of the convention of Saratoga | 
into effectual execution, might perhaps 


think it proper, for obvious reasons, that — - 


the commander of that ill-fated army. 
should be the sharer-of all the conse- 
quences of that unsuccessful expedition. 
Mr. Fox said, he would never sit silent 
in. that House, and hear such unparlia-— 
mentary language pass unnoticed. The 
King could do no act proper for the dis- ~ 
cussion of that House. The constitution 
knows no such individual power, and he . 
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h never would. He woald net, he the least censure on the hon. gentleman's 
said, suffer even an idea to go forth, that | conduct as @ professional man. The hon. 
the King transacted any thing relative to | gentleman had said, that his instructions 
yernpment without advice; and those | were positive and direct. He should not 
only were amenable to that House, who | new go into the consideration, how far 
dared to advise his Majesty improperly. | they were or were not. He wished as ear- 
Lord Ge Germain stood corrected as to nestly as the hon. gentlernan for an en- 
the point of order. He presumed his | quiry at a proper season, and was ready to 
Majesty was advised ; but he had no hand | abide the issue. 
in advising. With respect to the release | The Report was then agreed to. 


of the unhappy men under the convention | 
The Commons? Address of Thanks. ] 


of Saratoga, he begged leave to set the 
hon. gentleman right: by his Majesty’s | The Address of the Commons was as fol- 
lows : . 


directions, he had himself written @ letter 
te sir H. Clinton, authorizing him to ratify s¢ Most gracious Sovereign, 
We, your Majesty's most dutifal and 


that convention in all its parts ; and as to 

the narrative given by the hon. gentleman, loyal subjects, the Commons of Great Bri- 

of his conduct and treatment since his ar- | tain, im parliament assembled, beg leave 
to return your Majesty the thanks of this 


rival in this country, he believed in port 
of fact it was tolerably correct, but in point.| House, for your most gracious Speectr 
from the throne. 


of fair construction and conclusion it call- 
ed. for explanation. On his arrival, the “ We acknowledge, with the utmast: 
hen. gentleman had given sufficient testi-'| gratitude, your M ajesty’s paternal regard 
rory how cordially he was received; but | for the happiness of your people, in your’ 
earnest and uniform endeavours to pre- 


a most uncommon. mode of interpreta- 
serve the public tranquillity, and the good 


tion, he pretended to charge him with in- 
simeerity, from subsequent cireumstances | faith and uprightness of your Majesty’s 
conduct to all foreign powers: and we 


that happened ; the first of which was, his 
not being admitted to the royal presence: | assure your Majesty, that we have seen 
with concern and indignation, that tran- 


this no more originated with him, than tke 

order already 80 often mentioned. His | quillicy disturbed by the court of France, 

lordship begged to call the attention of the | without the least pretence of provocation, 
or colour of complaint ; and: we have, 


House particularly to one circumstance ; 
the hon. gentleman had: stated, that when | with the warmest emotions of resentment, 
he was.told the King would not see hire marked the progress’ of their malignant 


till an enquiry into hie conduct had been | designs aguinet this: country ; first by a 
made, he had pressed for an enquiry; | clandestine aid and supply of arms to your 
which was absolutely refused. Now the | Majesty’s revolted subjects in North Ame- 
truth was, that it was the hon, gentleman | rica); afterwards, in’ violation of the faith 
himeelf that first shrunk from an oosiaat Uk of treaties, and contrary. to the rights and: 
for at a subsequent conversation upon t commer interest of every sovereign state 
subject, being: informed that nothing bet a. | in: Europe possessed of colonies and: de- 
court-martial stood between him and the! | pendencies, by entering into and avowing. 
King, his answet was, that ne such court | formal. engagements witly the leaders of 
could be held till the convention of Sara- | the rebellion ; and, at length, by: commit- 
toga was fully ratified. Much had been | ting open hostilities and.depredations, and 
said of a parliamentary enquiry ; but to by actually invading part of your Majes- 
what purpose? The same objection must ty’s: dowinions in America and the West 
‘continue against trying, enquiring, or ‘de- | Indies. | 
termining, on the conduct of a person who « We cannot but fee} coacern and re- 
was not amenable.to the justice.of the na- | gret, that the measures taken by your 
tion, so long as he remained a prisoner | Majesty, for’ disappointing these hostile 
under a convention authorized’ by the and malignant designs, have not been at- 
rules: and usages of war. It would, there | tended with all the success which the jus- 
fore, be an insult upon the dignity of that tice of the cause, and the vigour of te 
House to set on foot an enquiry, which | exertions, seenied to promise ; yet we 
when finished, must vanish: in ungubstan- | have at. the sare time seen, with great 
tial air. He declared, that his mind was satisfaction, the extensive coummerce of 
_ totally free from malice, envy, or ill-will; } your Majesty’s subjects protected in most 
that he never had nor meant: to insinuate. |' of its ranches; aud large: meprisals made 
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on the injurious aggressors, by the vigi- 
lance of your Majesty’s fleets, and the 
active spirit of the nation. 

‘¢It would have given your faithful 
Commons the truest happiness, to have 
received the communication from your 
Majesty, that the just and humane pur- 
poses of your Majesty, and your parlia- 
ment, for quieting the minds of your re- 
volted subjects, had taken the desired ef- 
fect, and had brought the troubles in North 
America to a happy conclusion. 

- 6 Your faithtu) Commons do most 
heartily concur with your Majesty, in the 
just approbation you have been pleased to 
express of the public. spirit which has so 
conspicuously animated all ranks of your 
Majesty’s faithful subjects to stand forth, 
at this time of danger, in the service of the 
militia, who, by their discipline, and steady 
perseverance in their duty, have enabled 
your Majesty to avail yourself of that con- 
stitutional force for the defence of this 
country. 

“‘ Your Majesty may rely on the hearty 
and zealous concurrence and assistance of 

our faithful Commons, in enabling your 

ajesty to make the most active and vi- 
gerous exertions by sea and land, for vin- 
dicating and establishing the national ho- 
nour and security; and we beg leave to 
declare our stedfast resolution, and renew 
our solemn assurances to your Majesty, 
that this House, convinced of the import- 
ance of the objects for which we are con- 
tending, and impelled by every motive of 
duty and interest that can animate the 
hearts of Britons, will effectually assist 
your Majesty in the prosecution of the 
present just and necessary war; and that 
we will, to the utmest of our power, sup- 
port your Majesty against all your ene- 
mies.”” 


The King’s Answer.] His Majesty re- 

turned this Answer : 
‘¢ Gentlemen, 

‘‘] return you my thanks for this very 
loyal and affectionate Address. I am con- 
vinced that nothing can so effectually pro- 
mote the public service, as your resolution 
and firmness at this time: I should ill de- 
serve the support of my faithful Commons, 
and the zeal of my people for the honour 
of my crown, if I aid not make their safety 
and their PEs the constant objects of 
my care and concern.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Navy 
Estimates—Altercation between Admiral 
[VOL. XIX. J 
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Keppel and Sir Hugh Palliser.| Dees 2. 
The House being in a Committee on the: 
my Estimates, 

Mr. Buller informed the committee, 
that he did not perceive the extent and 
Sige effect of the motion made by 

r. Luttrell the preceding day; other- 
wise he would never have consented to it. 
He thought it would be extremely impo- 
litic, and even dangerous, at the com- 
mencement of a war, to inform our ene- 
mies of our effective strength. The navy 
was the great bulwark of this country; 
any disclosure of its state, in that House, 
would soon get out among the public, and 
of course come to the knowledge of our 
enemies. If the gross number of seamen 
now employed in every species..of service. 
be all the hon. gentleman wants to know, 


he could satisfy him in .that particular by 


an abstract which he had taken that morn- 
ing, and which amounted to 77,000 men. 
He next endeavoured to convince the 
House, that the state of the navy, as de-, 
livered to the House last year on a former: 
debate, was strictly true, though strongly 
controverted by the same hon. gentleman, 
There were, at the period alluded to, 20 
ships of the line madet admiral Keppel, 13. 
under Byron, 1. sent to India, 1 to the 
Mediterranean, 1 on the Newfoundland 
station, 1 at New York, 3 under admiral 
Barrington, and 3 in dock with their full 
complement of men, undergoing some 
slight repair; in all 44, besides 17 in 
various states of forwardness, 7 of which 
in a few weeks augmented admiral Kep- 
pel’s squadron when he sailed a second 
time to meet the French fleet ; so that in 
fact, instead of having 20 sail in November, 
we had 35; and instead of 35 in April, we. 
had 44; and in a very few weeks after 51; . 
which number had since been considerably 
augmented. He then adverted to the 


| charge of embezzlement; he said, he sat . 


at the board at the time the hon. gentle- | 
man had charged the deficiency ; and he’ 
afirmed from his own knowledge, that it 
could not be supported with the least. 
shadow of proof. He concluded with 
moving, “ That 70,000 seamen, including 
17,389 marines, be employed for the ser- 
vice of the year 1779, and that 4. per | 
man per month be granted for the same.’ 
Mr. Temple Luttrell spoke first to the 
motion, and entered into a detail of the | 
number of seamen voted in various years 
for the public service, shewing the ex-- 
ence to the nation each year, and point- 
ing out the uniform deception of parlia- 
[4T] . 7 
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ment by administration, who, for the 
most part, asked for more seamen than 
they ever employed, and that the money 
unappropriated was generally embezzled, 
or at least never brought to account. He 
approved of the resolution, and was willing 
to concur in a vote for 80 instead of 70,000 
seamen, if thought necessary, in order to 
carry on with vigour the war against 
France. But he nevertheless thought it 
a duty he owed to his constituents, to 
call upon ministers to give every neces- 
sary satisfaction to the nation, that the 
money thus generously granted was faith- 
fully applied. The hon. gentleman had 
betrayed strong feelings. on the charge of 
embezzlement, and had taken upon him 
to affirm, from his own knowledge, that 
there was not a shadow of foundation for 
such an accusation. He should not rep! 

in a mere negative, but draw his roak 
from documents which it would not be de- 
cent to controvert. He then ordered the 
Journals of 1771 to be read, which being 
done, it appeared therefrom, that 40,000 
seamen were voted for the service of 1771; 
and in the same Journal, March 1772, 
that the amount of the men borne and 
mustered, in the course of 1771, did not 
amount to $1,000. The 4/. per man per 
month, for 13 months, for 40,000 men, 
amounted to 2,080,000/. out of which de- 
duct the navy-ordnance for 40,000 at 4s. 

r month, according to custom, and the 

ance paid over to the Admiralty-board 
was exactly 1,976,000/. which was exactly 
an embezzlement of 520,000/. the diffe- 
rence of the pay of the men: voted, and 
actually borne and mustered. These 
were facts so well authenticated, that they 
were not to be met by reasonings or argu- 
ments, but by facts of, equal authority, 
shewing to what uses the surplus had been 
appropriated; which was not now to be 
seen in any account whatever. 

He said, though the navy was the most 
important object, nationally considered, 
that called for the attention of ministers, 
that it had been for several years, and 
particularly the last, the object they most 
neglected. He charged the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon with having constantly 
slighted it as matter almost beneath his 
notice, since he scarcely ever attended 
the House when the navy was under con- 
sideration, although it was his duty at all 
times to be present in his place, in order 
to afford gentlemen satisfaction upon such 
occurrences as they had a right to enquire 
about, and without a knowledge of which 
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it was impossible for them to do justice to 
the nation. He went over the old ground 
of the state of the navy the beginning of 
the year, the assertions of those who sat 
at the Admiralty-board respecting the 
number then fit for sea, and the number 
that would be soon fit for sea, and de- 
clared that it was notorious to all the 
world, that we had not 26 sail of the line 
fit for sea, on home-service, though the 
Admiralty pledged them for 35, and 7 
more in forwardness, and our fleets were 
so far from being equal to the fleets that 
France and Spain could send against us, 
we were not equal to the fleet of France 
alone, when admiral Keppel first sailed 
from Spithead. He spoke also of the in- 
judicious retarding of admiral Byron’s 
sailing to join lord Howe in America, or 
of not detaching a part of his fleet for 
that purpose. He called gentlemen's at- 
tention particularly to the subject, de- 
siring them to recollect, that it was the 
first conversation which had taken place 
in that House upon the conduct of the 
Admiralty since the 27th of July, the bu- 
siness of which day loudly demanded an 
immediate enquiry. He begged the com- 
mittee to consider, that admiral Keppel 
could not sail again with the same vice- 
admiral, the vice-admiral of the blue; he 
did not attempt to blame either the vice- 
admiral or the commander in chief, but 
he said, the whole nation eagerly expected, 
that the affair should be investi 3 that 
if either officer deserved censure, it should 
be passed upon him; and. if it appeared 
that the difference between the two officers 
arose merely from ill-grounded jealousy, 
that it was essential to the service that 
such jealousy should be removed. The 
two admirals were, he observed, now in 
their places; he hoped, therefore, they. 
would give the House some information 
on the subject, as well for the sake of 
their own honour, as for the sake of 
public tranquillity, at a moment when it 
was so essentially necessary that our mili- 
sary. commanders, both by sea and land, 
should have no differences. He was 
aware that every attempt to promote par- 
liamentary enquiries, either into the na- 
ture of the expenditure of the public 
money, the conduct of officers, or the in- 
structions given to them by. ministers, 
would all be turned a deaf ear to by the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon and his 
coadjutors, and that he should be told 
that gentlemen who pressed such inquiries 
clogged the wheels of government, and 
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prevented ministers from serving their 
country. He should nevertheless perse- 
vere; and as to clogging the wheels of 
overnment, he declared he had no such 
intention, it was the common excuse of 
bad ministers, and generally used by the 
worst. The ministers of James 2 had 
used it; the ministers of Dionysius the 
tyrant and of Domitian had used it, and 
every despotic minister of a despotic and 
bad-intentioned prince might use it. He 
solemnly protested his conduct, on the 
present occasion, was independent of any 
y idea; he spoke neither from preju- 
ice to one set of men, nor from partiality 
to another. | 

Admiral Keppel said, he could not sit 
silent when he heard himself called upon 
so directly by the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last, however disagreeable it might 
be to him to say any thing in that House 
respecting the affair of the 27th of July, 
an affair in which hie character as an of- 
ficer was so materially concerned. It had 
been said in that House (by governor 
Johnstone), that if admiral Keppel were 
to go through the business of that day 
agam, he would not fight the French in 
the same manner; he desired the gentle- 
men to know, that admiral Keppel was 
then speaking, and that admiral Keppel 
declared, if he was to go over the business 
of the 27th of July again, he would have 
conducted himself in the same manner. 
He said, every thing that could be done, 
had been done; and he was happy to say, 
the British flag had not been tarnished in 
his hands. He felt himself perfectly easy 
on that head, and should never be ashamed 
of his conduct on the day alluded to. The 
oldest and most experienced officers in his 
Majesty’s navy, in every engagement, saw 
something which they were before unac- 
quainted with: and that day presented 
something new. He impeac ad no man 
ef a neglect of duty, because he was satis- 
fied that the officer alluded to (sir Hugh 
Palliser) had manifested no want of what 
was most essential in a British seaman— 
courage. 

He apologized to the House; said his 
situation was difficult and delicate; that 
his health nor 1 ieee would permit him to 
enter into detail, nor could it be expected 
from him to answer any particular ques- 
tions. He-seldom spoke in public, nor 
could he trust.to his memory. In conse- 
quence of what had passed in the House 
on the first day of the session, he had com- 
mitted to writing what he thought ne- 
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cessary to say on the occasion, whenever 
his conduct on the 27th of July should 
happen to be introduced into conversation 
or debate in that House. With permission 
he should read it. He accordingly ro- 
duced a written paper out of his pocket, 
the substance of which was: That he had 
been called upon at a very critical and 
perilous conjuncture, by his country, to 
stand forth in its defence; that he sacri- 
ficed every personal consideration to the 
public service, and accepted of the com- 
mand of the fleet, without having a single 
friend in administration. Upon finding 
his force greatly inferior to the enemy, he 
did not think it prudent to risk the total 
destruction of the squadron under his com- 
mand, on such unequal terms; and there- 
fore, as soon as he had learnt the real 
strength of the enemy, he returned home 
for a reinforcement. When reinforced, 
he had no reason to complain of inferio- 
rity. He was satisfied with the number 
and condition of his ships, with the skill 
and gallantry of the officers, and bravery 
ofthe seamen. So far he thought proper 
to explain his general situation; but he 
hoped it would not be expected that he 
should answer particular questions, relative 
to what passed in action, or respecting in- 
dividuals; it was aot his duty, nor would 
it be proper to do it either in regard to 
himself or others; but he was nevertheless 
ready, whenever properly called upon, to 
enter into the fullest explanations relative 
to his own conduct, either there or else- 
where. Nothing was left untried to bring 
the French to-a decisive action; but un- 
less both squadrons were equally desi- 
rous of it, it was impossible to bring thirt 
ships against thirty ships ; to effect it, bot 
squadrons must be equally determined to 
conquer or perish; in which, no doubt, a 
perseverance in such a resolution would 
soon render an engagement decisive. He 
laid no blame any where, for it was his 
constant practice to endeavour at promat- 
ing the public service, whenever he com- 
manded, as far as depended on each offi- 
cer’s doing his duty, more by example and 
encouragement, than by the rigour of dis- 
cipline or severity. 

He said, he had been much surprized, 
when an officer under his command had 
made an appeal to the public, in a news- 
paper, signed with his name, before any 
accusation had been made against him, and 
which tended to render him odious and 
despicable in the eyes of his countrymen, 


He confessed, he was so shocked, that he 
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resolved never to set his foot aboard ship 
again, because he thought there was an 
end of all obedience and command. How- 
ever, upon reflection, and when his first 
emotions had subsided, he hoped matters 
might be propery explained ; but till that 
event took place, he informed the noble 
lord who presided at the Admiralty-board, 
that he never could sail with the gentle- 
man alluded to. He believed the vice- 
admiral was no stranger trom whence the 
anonymous attack came. He had himself 
been frequently the subject of newspaper 
abuse; but he had not appealed to the 
public, nor refused to serve his country 
when his services were demanded. He 
did not suspect ministers to be the authors 
or promoters of the abuse which appeared 
in the public prints; they en the contrary 
seemed his friends, caressed and smiled 
upon him ; but if any of them were capa- 
ble of cutting his throat, of vilifying and 
secretly aspersing him, he did not suppose 
they were near him; if they were, he was 
perfectly indifferent as to their smiles or 
their frowns, and regardless of every con- 


sequence which might follow from either, ' 


and was still ready to serve his country 
with the warmest zeal, and to the full ex- 
tent of his abilities. 

Sir Hugh Palliser rose. He declared, 
he was so conscious of not having been 
any hindrance to are-action with the Brest 
fleet on the 27th of July, that he was 
equally indifferent, with the hon. admiral, 
how sven an inquiry was set on foot; on 
the contrary, however it might be gene- 
rally thought more advisable to urge one, 
for the sake of the public, it was his in- 
terest to wish for one, because he was cer- 
_ tain it would then come out, that he had 
_ done his daty in every respect, both as an 
officer anda man. The hon. admiral seem- 
ed to speak with a kind of reserve, as if 
there was something behind; he heartily 
wished him to speak out, that knowing 
fully what was imputed to him, either on 
the score of neglect, inactivity, or want of 
judgment, he might have an opportunity 
of fairly answering the charge, and abiding 
by the judgment of the committee, whe- 
ther he was or was not criminal. He had 
discovered, from what the admiral had 
just said, that the principal matter which 
weighed against him in the admiral’s mind 
was the publication in the newspaper; a 
publication which he had signed with his 
name, and by which he would abide. If 
it-was imprudent, if it was wrong, the con- 
sequence was to himself. The hon, ad- 
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miral had been kind enough to do him 
justice on the essential point of courage ; 
he should be nevertheless exceedinzly 
uneasy if he was thought deficient in other 
respects as an officer. It was on that very 
account that he had appealed to the pub- 
lic; he heard, when he came on shore, 
after the affair of the 27th of July, that it 
had been insinuated that he was a hin- 
drance to a re-action with the French fleet: 
an unauthenticated insinuation of neglect 
of duty, was a severer stroke to an ofticer 
than any direct terms of accusation, be- 
cause it was more difficult to remove en- 
tirely ; he therefore, to clear his honour, 
which he felt attacked, waited on the com- 
mander in chief to have the matter set to 
rights, and to have the insinuation wiped 
away: he could get no redress. To say 
any thing against a friend, -was, to a man 
of sensibility, the most disagreeable thing 
in nature; but where an officer’s reputa- 
tion was at stake, the removing an un- 
just stigma was certainly the first object; 
he had therefore appealed to the public, 
he had stated facts te them, and by those 
facts he would stand or fall. With regard 
to the report of not obeying signals, it was 
a false report; but even were it true, the 
ublic service could not have been affected 
y it, considering the circumstances of 
the day.. Before he sat down, the vice- 
admiral repeated his assertion, that he was 
neither guilty of neglect of duty nor of in- 
activity, and in fact, that he was by no 
means instrumental in preventing a re- 
action with the fleet of M. d’Orvilliers ; he 
repeated, that he held all low insinuations 
and atlected tenderness in the utmost con- 
tempt. If there was any real ground of 
accusation, why not make it fairly and 
openly? If not, why insinuate that he had 
been wanting in point of conduct, though 
a testimony was given in. favour of his 
courage. This he said was a language ex- 
tremely different from that of the admiral’s 
dispatch, containing an account of the 
action, in which he informed the Admi- 
ralty-board, of the spirited and gallant 
conduct of all the officers under his com- 
mand. On the whole, he despised all the 
means resorted to, both within and with- 
out doors, to vilify and traduce him asa 
professional man; but conscious of his in- 
nocence (though he did not look upon the 
present as a season fit for such discussion, 
lest the public service might suffer by it), 
he feared neither reports nor assertions, a 
parliatientary inquiry, nor a public trial. 
Admiral Keppel seemed to disapprove 
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much of relating the private conversation, 
which had now been reported by the vice 
admiral to have passed between them at 
his own house. He said, nothing of a 
nature merely private was a matter of 
public discussion. ‘The vice admiral had 
defended his appeal to the public, on the 
ground that his conduct had been grossly 
misrepresented in the public prints: he 
should nevertheless continue to think that 
such an appeal was extremely improper : 
jt contained many matters objectionable 
in their nature, besides what immediately 
related to his own justification, sufhicient 
to fix his former resolution never to go to 
sea again with the vice admiral of the 
blue. As to any insinuations or indirect 
charges, he knew not whence they came ; 
for his part, he had made none; nor did 
he know any part of the vice admiral’s 
conduct deserving of censurc, but his see- 
ing the name of “* Hugh Palliser” signed 
to a letter in the Morning Post. The 
vice admiral had quoted his dispatch from 
aboard the Victory, containing a full ap- 
probation of the conduct of all the officers 
resent that day, in which he was included. 
Most certainly the conclusion was fair; 
and he was again ready to repeat it, and 
point that testimony particularly, as well 
as generally. The vice admiral had al- 
Juded to signals, and said that it was no 
fault of his that the fleet of France was 
‘not re-attacked. As to that, he. could 
only say, that he presumed every inferior 
officer was to obey the signals of his com- 
mander; and now, when called upon to 
speak out, he would inform the House 
and the public, that the signal for coming 
into the Victory’s wake, was flying from 
three. in the afternoon till eight in the 
evening unobeyed; at the same time he 
did not charge the vice admiral with actual 
disobedience. He doubted not, but if an 
enquiry should be thought necessary, that 
he would be able to justify himself, be- 
cause he was fully persuaded of his per- 
sonal bravery. He repeated, that he was 
his country’s friend, and was ready to do 
every thmg in his power to promote its 
interest, and advance its honour; farther 
than that, he had nothing to do with ad- 
ministration, and was little solicitous about 
any matter but what related to a due per- 
formance of his duty. He was happy to 
think that the British flag had suffered no 
disgrace, while intrusted to his care, and 
he hoped never would. 
Mr. T. Luttrell rose, and was proceed- 
ng to make animadversions on what had 
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now passed, and move an address to the 
crown to order a trial of sir Hugh, but 
was called to order by lord Mulgrave, for 
deviating from the subject of debate. 
Lord North, in answer to the charge of 
embezzlement, declared, when he first 
heard of it, he did not know that it was 
laid at the door of the Treasury board ; but 
that although those who embezzled the 
public money ought to be severely punish- 
ed at all times, he was Siccedingiy happy 
to hear of the embezzlement in question, 
let who would be guilty, because 450,000/. 
just at present would be very useful to 
the public; and as the gentleman had so 
unexpectedly found that such a sum was 
embezzled, he doubted not it would be 
forthcoming ; unfortunately, however, for 
the public, it now appeared that there was 
no embezzlement at all, as he would con- 
vince the committee. His lordship then 
went into a detail of the nature of the navy 
estimates, and the public papers delivered 
at the table from the respective boards of 
the bart b Admiralty, and Navy, 
(under the titles of Distribution and Appro- . 
priation Papers, ) declaring that the 4/. a 
man voted for the navy, was applied to 
four different heads of service, viz. sea- 
men’s wages, victualling, wear and tear, 
and ordnance. That the sum @ted was 
never equal to the expenditure, and that - 
as the hon. gentleman had truly said there 
was a saving of upwards of 450,000. in 
1771, so that sum was applied to the di- 
minution of the navy debt, which of course 
at the end of the year was 450,000/. less 
than it otherwise would have been. His 
lordship added, that if he was to assert 
that the first lord of the Admiralty and 
himself were above embezzling the money 
voted for the navy service, possibly the 
hon. gentleman would not believe him; 
it would therefore, he doubted not, please 
him much better to hear that were the 
inclined to embezzle it, it was not in their 
power to touch a halfpenny of it. He 
then explained, that it never came into 
their hands; that the Treasury board was 
obliged to pay every shilling voted by 
parliament for the service of the nayy to 
the treasurer of the navy ; that the trea- 
surer could not embezzle it, as he could 
make no payment without a draft on him 
from the commissioners of the navy, and 
that the treasurer's accounts were kept in 
the most exact manner,-and settled daily 
under the inspection of the commissioners. 
His lordship took notice of Mr. Luttrell’s 
disavowal of any intention of clogging the 
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wheels of government, and declared he 
had never charged the hon. gentleman. 
with any such design: that he commended 
him for his spirit of inquiry, and so far, 
says he, am I from entertaining the most 
distant thoughts of the hon. gentleman’s 
clogging the wheels of government, that I 
am persuaded he no more clogs them 
than the fly in the fable, who settling on 
the chariot wheel, thought she raised the 
dust with which she was surrounded ; 
whereas, poor innocent thing, she fixed 
where she had a right to fix, and did not 
in the least incommode either the action 
of the wheels, or the quiet of the person 
who rode within side. 

Mr. T. Luttrell said, the noble lord’s 
humorous simile should not divert him 
from fixing the attention of the House on 
a business no less serious than important. 
He contended, that the noble lord had not 
said a syllable which even tended to meet 
the charge of embezzlement. He had m- 
deed asserted at random, and taken his 
assertion as so much proof, that the allow- 
ance of 4/. per man per month was insuf- 
ficient to answer wages, wear and tear, 
ordnance, or victualling. The excess of 
expenditure, he granted, formed part of 
the navy debt; but what he still contended 
was, thagho evidence had as yet reached 
that House, of the appropriation of the 
surplus, nor the necessity of it; if it had, 
it was in the power of ministers to instantly 
give the satisfaction sought. Produce an 
account of the whole of the navy debt in- 
curred in 1771; shew that a deduction of 
450,000/. had been made out of it; that 
1s, shew the nation that they have had 
credit for that sum. If parliamentary ac- 
counts mean any thing, they mean a full 
account ; any thing buta full account means 
nothing; for whatever is omitted, may, it 
is true, be applied to the service to which 
it is stated: but unless the specific ser- 
vices are laid before the House, it is, in 
the contemplation of the House, no ac- 
count. The noble lord had endeavoured 
to shift the charge off his own shoulders, 
by affirming, that the money issued was 
by requisition from the treasurer of the 
Navy; that the board, at which he pre- 
sided, acted only in a ministerial manner, 
and had no immediate check to either exa- 
mine or controul the requisition thus made. 
The treasurer of the navy at that time was 
lately dead, and his lordship had probably 
in view the well known adage, that ‘dead 
men tell no tales.” With regard to the 
noble lord’s apt simile, it had done him 
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honour. His lordship, in this line of de- 
bate, was known tobe an original. When- 
ever the noble lord found himself closely 
poe in argument, or fact, it was his 
nown practice to get rid of the question 
by ajoke. His manner was no less curious 
than his matter; when he was half asleep, 
or seemingly quite asleep, he collected a 
store of wit and humour, from /Esop, 
Phedrus, or Joe Miller, or some other 
book equally distinguished for such species 
of drollery ; and, instead of reasoning, was 
sure to treat the House with a laugh. As 
to his simile of the fly on the chariot wheel, 
if he and his associates lived in another 
country, and had their deserts, they would 
long since have been put upon a proper 
wheel; such a wheel as the system and 
principles of the noble lord’s government, 
among other blessings inseparable from 
despotism, tended to introduce into Great 
Britain ; he would therefore rather be the 
fly in the fable, than an object of igne- 
eel and detestation, upon the wheel of 
public vengeance. 
After some further conversation, the 
Resolution was agreed to. 


Debate on Mr. Coke’s Motion relattve 
to the Manifesto published by the Commis- 
stoners for restoring Peace with America. 
Dec. 4. Mr. T. W. Coke moved, That 
the Manifesto and Proclamation from his 
Majesty’s commissioners at New York, to 
the members of the Congress, the mem- 
bers of the general assemblies,. and to 
other persons, inhabitants of the colonies 
in America, contained in the printed book 

resented to this House on Wednesday 

t, might be read. And the same being 
read accordingly, he moved, * That aa 
humble Address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, to express to his Majesty the dis- 
pleasure of this House, at a certain Ma- 
nifesto and Proclamation, dated the $rd 
of October 1778, and published in Ame- 
rica under the hands and seals of the earl 
of Carlisle, sir Henry Clinton, and William 
Eden, esq., commissioners for restori 
peace to the colonies, and eounterigned 
by Adam Ferguson, esq. secretary to the 
commission; the said Manifesto containing 
a declaration of the following tenor: 

‘if there be any persons who, divested 
‘of mistaken resentments, and unine 
¢ fluenced by selfish interests, really think 
‘that it is for the benetit of the colunies 
‘to separate themselves from Great Brie 
‘tuin, and that, so separated, they will 
‘ find a constitution more mild, more free, 
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« and better calculated for their prosperity, 
¢ than that which they heretofore enjoyed, 
¢ and which we are empowered and dis- 
‘ posed to renew and improve; with such 
‘ persons we will not our den & position 
<« which seems to be sufficiently contra- 
¢ dicted by the experience they have had : 
© but we think it right to leave them fully 
“ aware of the change which the main- 
< taining such a position must make in the 
¢ whole nature and future conduct of this 
‘ war: more especially, when to this posi- 
¢ tion is added, the pretended alliance with 
« the court of France. The policy, as well 
¢ as the benevolence, of Great Britain, 
¢ have thus far checked the extremes of 
« war, when they tended to distress a peo- 
¢ ple still considered as our fellow-subjects, 
< and to desolate a country shortly to be- 
“ come again a source of mutual advan- 
. 4 tage; but when that country professes 
¢ the unnatural design not only of estrang- 
¢ ing herself from us, but of mortgaging 
« herself and her resources, to our enemies, 
¢ the whole contest is changed; and the 
¢ question is, how far Great Britain may, 
‘ by every means in her power, destroy, 
< or render useless, a connection contrived 
« for her ruin, and for the aggrandizement 
‘of France. Under such circumstances 
¢ the laws of self-preservation must direct 
¢ the conduct of Great Britain, and, if the 
‘ British colonies are to become an ac- 
« cession to France, will direct her to ren- 
« der that accession of as little avail as pos- 
‘ sible to her enemy.’ 

‘6 To acquaint his Majesty with the 
sense of this House, that the said commis- 
sioners had no authority whatsoever, under 
the act of parliament, in virtue of which 
they were appointed by his Majesty, to 
make the said declaration, or to make any 
declaration to the same or to the like pur- 
port ; nor can this House be easily brought 
to believe, that the said commissioners de- 
rived any such authority from his Majesty's 
instructions : 

‘¢ Humbly to beseech his Majesty, that 
so much of the Manifesto as contains the 
said declaration, be forthwith publicly dis- 
avowed by his Majesty, as containing mat- 
ter inconsistent with the humanity and 
generous courage which in all times have 
distinguished the British nation, subver- 
sive of the maxims which have been esta- 
blished among Christian and civilized com- 
munities, derogatory to the dignity of the 
crown of this realm, tending to debase the 
spirit, and to subvert the discipline of his 
Majesty's armies; and to expose his Ma- 
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jesty’s innocent subjects, in all parts of 
bis dominions, to cruel and ruinous reta- 
liations.”” | 

He expressed his indignation at finding, 
that a new system of war was likely to be 
pursued in America, by which the gene- 
rous spirit of the nation would be pervert- 
ed, and barbarity called forth to reign over 
the ruins of civilization and society. He 
could not think that the planners of such 
a system could have attended for a mo- 
ment to the rules of policy and self-pre- 
servation. If a new mode of war was to 
be introduced, reprisals and retaliation 
ought naturally to be expected. Our si- 
tuation at present forbad us to provoke 
them; the northern coasts of England and 
Scotland were not covered, and Ireland 
was naked and defenceless. Privateers had 
landed men in our own country, and if 
they did not burn and destroy, it was not 
because they had not the power, but be- 
cause we had not, by our conduct, set 
them an example of retaliating on our- 
selves. In the just dread, therefore, of 
attacks, which, though we might provoke, 
we were not able to prevent: in the just 
dread of a degeneracy of spirit in the na- 
tion, and in support of the rights of hue 
manity, he could not but pronounce his 
detestation of the principle by which the 
article in the proclamation was dictated, 
which threatened the Americans with the 
horrors of a new system of hostilities, 
which every law, as well human as divine, 
equally reprobated; and to express this 
detestation more fully, as well as to vindi- 
cate his country, in the eyes of the world, 
from the character of barbarity it might 
gain by following the threatened system, 
he moved this Address. 

Mr. Conolly, though he despaired of 
success from all the arguments that might 
be adduced in support of the motion, could 
not but rise to exonerate himself from the 
blame that would hereafter attend the 
measure which the motion was calculated 
to condemn: he wished that posterity 
might know that he had had no share in 
bringing on the calamities that this coun- 
ot bores suffered by the American war, for 
which he had never given a vote; nor in 
those to which it would be exposed by the 
new system that was about to be laid 
down. If severity could be used towards | 
the guilty among the rebels, it might be 
exercised with justice, and with his appro- 
bation; if the Congress. that assembly of 
men who had set every right of nations 
and humanity at defiance, could be seized 
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and punished according to their deserts,, on our side, we had instances that might 
he would approve of the most rigorous pu-{ have tempted men who were not dead to 
nishments on such daring offenders: but} passion and resentment. Who thrust out 
they, in ail probability, would escape, and | the eyes of wounded prisoners? The Ame- 
the innocent become the only sufferers.| ricans. Who burned New York? The 
In the consequences, too, of a new system | Americans. Who burned Norfolk? A 
of barbarity, the innocent among ourselves | part indeed was burnt by the King’s 
would be the greatest sufferers: the un-| troops; but three-fourths of the town were 
fortunate kingdom of Ireland, to which he | burnt by the Americans. What were the 
more immediately belonged, would be the | cruelties exercised towards col. Campbell ? 
most exposed to ruin and devastation: | Thrust into a dungeon amidst the ordures 
that kingdom, which had had no hand in | of a malefactor who had been sent out to 
the American war, and which was never | execution, that gallant officer was bolted 
to reap any benefit from it, that unhappy | and chained to the ground, without light, 
kingdom would be ravaged by the reta- | without his servant to attend him, and al- 
liation which this new system must necessa- | most without food. This was treatment 
rily call forth ; for it was perfectly defence- | such as the annals of no civilized country 
less, and every where exposed to the de- ; could parallel. What was the behaviour 
scent of the enemy. No forts, no fleets to | of the court that had tried col. Henley? 
rotect it; the capital itself, Dublin, had | It was plain that the sentence of that court 
heen open to invasion till the latter end of | had been determined on before the trial 
summer, when two Newcastle cats, of 16 ' commenced; nor could all the eloquence 
guns each, had been stationed at the en- | of gen. Burgoyne bring down pu isticheut 
trance of the harbour. This was the pos- | on men, who had basely murdered some 
ture of a country which had no defence | of our soldiers, their prisoners, in cold 
against an enemy, and which, though it} blood. What would gentlemen call the 
has a-parliament of its own, finds, in its | murder of lieut. Browne, and what did the 
poverty alone, a security against a similar | think of the imprisonments of gen. Phil- 
treatment which America met with, when | lips in consequence of his remonstrances 
the British parliament had attempted to/ on that murder? Were not these bar- 
tax her. That poverty, however, which | barities of the deepest dye? Did they 
secured the Irish against the attacks of | not call for dreadful and terrible retalia- 
the British parliament, would in the end{ tion? And yet no such retaliation had 
rob their country of its most useful hands; | been used. Why, then, should gentle- 
oppressed by their own governors, plun- | men suspect that we were now going to 
dered by the common foes of ‘the empire, | open a scene of barbarity, when we had 
they would infallibly emigrate to America, | no new cause, and after we had been proof 
where they could find an asylum from po- | against the great temptations we had 
verty, wretchedness, and oppression. He | hitherto so generously resisted? He un- 
seconded the motion. derstood the part of the proclamation 
Mr. Macdonald was amazed that gen- | which gave such an alarm, to be nothing 
tlemen could so far torture words as to | more than a warning to the rebels not to 
give them a meaning which had not oc- | expect that lenity in future, which we had 
curred to him, when he read them, and | shewn to them during the course of the 
which he dared to say had never occurred | war, when we looked upon them as our 
_ to the commissioners who had written | fellow subjects, and whom we wished to 
them. He looked upon the proclamation | reclaim by the most singular mildness and 
to be a sober, sensible, well meant address | indulgence. By their alliance with France, 
to the provinces of America; nor could | the natural enemy of our country, they 
he infer from it that any new scene of bar- | had forteited all right to clemency; they 
barity and desolation was to be opened by | were therefore in future to be treated no- 
our armies: if wanton cruelty and deso- | longer as subjects of Great Britain, but as 
lation were the objects held out to the | appendages to the French monarchy, 
rebels in the warning that was given to | whose interests they had preferred to ours: 
them by the commissioners, he would be | parental fondness should no longer sway 
among the first to condemn those who | the breasts of our rulers; war should as- 
could attempt to disgrace their country, | sume a different form from that in which 
by threatening an enemy with barbarities | it had been conducted from the beginning 
which nothing could justify : if cruelty on | of the rebellion ; and the Americans might 
the part of the enemy could justify cruelty | prepare to be treated, not, indeed, like 
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beasts or savages, but like common ene- | be inflicted on them; but he could not in 


mies, for whom we no longer retained 
any trace of affection, which their unna- 
tural alliance had absolutely effaced, but 
which had subsisted longer ‘than it could 
have prudently been expected, after the 
many unprecedented provocations they 
had given us to take off the ties of affec- 
tion at a much more early period. War 
now they should have in its full vigour; 
not such an one as they had been all along 
accustomed to, and which had been so 
tempered with peace, that it scarcely de- 
served the name of war. This he con- 
ceived to be the meaning of the .words in 
the proclamation: he hoped it would have 
the desired effect on the rebels; he flat- 
tered himself that it was a happy omen to 
see the friends of America so alarmed at 
it; and their terrors he would deem the 
forerunners of that general consternation 
in America, which would make the de- 
luded colonists open their eyes before it 
should be too late, and return to their al- 
Jegiance to the mother country. And as 
this warning did not convey to his mind 
the shadow of an idea, that wanton 
slaughter and desolation were to mark the 
footsteps of our army, he could not but 
give his negative to the motion. 

Mr. Powys said, when he supported the 
motion, he deemed himself the friend of 
humanity ; he wished to prevent war bein 
armed with new terrors. Bravery and 
humanity had ever been the inseparable 
attendants on a British army; they were 
now going to be banished from it ; cruelty 
and barbarity were to replace them. The 
American war had been called the war of 
parliament. Had parliament ever autho- 
rised a war that militated against huma- 
nity? Did parliament ever hold out as 
instruments of reconciliation, the toma- 
hawk and scalping knife? Did parliament 
ever tell the Americans that they were to 
walk over the bodies of their innocent 
wives and children, and the smoking 
ashes of their cities, to make their peace 
with our commissioners? Why, then, at- 
tempt to give the sanction of parliament 
to measures which it had never dictated, 
which it had never approved; nay, which 
were a libel upon parliament? It were 
impossible to expect peace from such 
measures; ministers by their conduct had 
murdered peace. If the Congress could 
be picked up, man by man, and put to the 
moet exemplary punishment, they should 
all fall unpitied by him, because they 
really deserved every severity that could 

LVOL. XIX.) . | 


of 


justice, in honour, in humanity, but con- 
demn a system, which must equally involve 
the innocent and guilty in destruction. 

Mr. Hans Stanley could not bear with 
temper the affront that was going to be 
put upon his professiony when soldiers 
were to be converted into butchers, assas- 
sins, and incendiaries: he liked open 
honest war, but could not bear to sheathe 
his sword in the bowels of age or inno! 
cence: he would not tarnish the lustre of 
the British name by acts of barbarity, nor 
give his sanction to the measures of the 
most infamous administration that ever 
disgraced a free country. He then paid 
some very high compliments to the army: 
in America, in which he had had the ho- 
nour to serve three years, and to the ge- 
neral who lately commanded it. As a 
oe of a great trading county, 
which lay exposed to the ravages of an 
enemy, where, if an enemy should land 
with only 500 men, the most dreadful de- 
vastation might be committed with im- 
punity, he would but ill discharge the trust 
reposed in him, if he did not, with all his 
power, oppose a system which would be a 

lain invitation te France and America to 
urn our towns, destroy our manufactures, 
and butcher in cold blood our helpless and 
inoffensive women and children. 

Mr. James Grenville was against the 
roclamation, becaase he could deduce’ 
rom it, that it pronounced the approaches . 
of a new scene of hostilities, such as ought 
not to be exhibited by any civilized na- 
tion. Such a war might well be approved 
by an Onondegon, a Chicksaw, or Che- 
rokee savage, but would imprint indelible 
disgrace on a people who piqued them- 
selves on their humanity. It was not 
against America, but against France that™ 
we should shew our resentment; the spoils’ 
of the French should make us some 
amends for the loss of three millions of 
subjects, thirteen provinces, and the island 
ominica. He condemned that pitiful » 
policy dictated by despair, of burning 
what it was not in our power to retain. 

Sir Wiliam Howe could not approve of 
measures that in any wise savoured of 
cruelty; several reflections had been 
thrown on his character in his absence; 
and perhaps it was because he had shewn 
too much mildness in the prosecution of 
the war. He did not know to whom he 
ought to ascribe the attacks on his repus 
tation; if they had not originated from, or 
been encouraged by munisters, at least 
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. they had not been contradicted by them. 
He thought it not improper then, when he 
was on his legs, to say a few words about 
his resignation of the command in Ame- 
ricae He declared that it had been in 
- consequence of a total disregard to his 
opinions, and to his recommendations of 
meritorious officers. The war had not 
been left to his management; and yet 
when he applied for instructions, he fre- 
qeey could not get them. The noble 

rd at the head of the Treasury had indeed 

supported him; but the noble secretary 

for the American department had not used 
him well ;—-had often left him without in- 
structions, to shift for himself at the open- 
ing of a campaign, without sending in- 
formation how to act. He expressed a 
desire to see a parliamentary enquiry take 
‘place, when, on a clear investigation of 
the whole business, the House, and the 
nation at large, might be enabled to form 
® just opinion; and to pronounce which 
was to blame, himself or the American 
secretary. He concluded with saying, 
‘that whatever orders were sent to Ame- 
rica for the conduct of the war, he was 
sure they never could be executed to the 
satisfaction and advantage of this country, 
while they went through the hands of that 
noble lord. , 

Lord G. Germain was surprised at so 
unexpected an attack upon him: ifhe had 
foreseen the charge brought against him, 
he would have come prepared; but as it 
was, he wonld defend Pimmself as well as 
his memory would permit him. He de- 
clared that he had never dropped an.ex- 
pression prejudicial to the hon. gentle- 
man’s character out of the House; that 
he had never done so in the House, every 
oo there could bear witness: he 

never suffered 24 hours to elapse after 

the receipt of dispatches from the hon. 
* gentleman, without carrying them to the 
Kin ; and he never once omitted to se- 
cond, with all his influence, every project, 
every recommendation sent by the gene- 
ral. He could only remember three in- 
stances, when his recommendations were 
not immediately complied with: the. first 
was, when he had recommended as gallant 
an officer as any in the service, lieut. col. 
Harcourt, to the rank of colonel; the 
King had expressed himself in as warm 


and flattering terms of the young officer’s 


merits as any prince could do; but-de- 
layed his royal favour for three days, be- 
cause a promotion of colonels was going 


forward, which was purposely brought 
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down to col. Harcourt, that he might he 
included in it; and, as a proof of his par- 
ticular esteem, the King immediately 
after appointed him one of his aides 
de camp. The second instance was that 
of a major White, who was sent over 
with a plan for dismounting 500 dragoons, 
forming them into a battalion, and send- 
ing them over to America: this plap 
was not approved, for two reasons; 1. be- 
cause, in the then state of the nation, 
all the cavalry at home was necessary for 
our own defence. 2. Because it might 
create jealousy and discontent in the army 
to see a battalion serving on foot, with 
higher pay than any other corps in the 
army. The third instance of a capt. Em- 
merie, who produced a plan that was 
seemingly so romantic and imprudent, that 
for his part he did not imagine the general 
was serious in his recommendation: this 
captain was a man of no property, and 
yet the first thing that was to be done for 
im, to enable him to raise 1 or 2,000 
German Chasseurs, was to give him 1,0004 
after thé receipt of which he was to ge 
over to Germany and establish his quar- 
ters in the electorate of Hanover. One 
thing very-curious there was in his plan, 
that his Chasseurs were to have among 
them a body of horse, which were to be 
stallions brought from Poland to mend 
the breed at New York; this appeared so 
extravagant that it was imagined that six 
William had given way to the solicitation 
of the planner, only to get rid of his im- 
‘sabres The general might perhaps 
ave had some cause of complaint about 
the promotion of officers at the War OF 
fice; but for that he was excusable, as i@ 
was quite out of his department. Withe- 
out regard to the leave the general had 
solicited to return home, he had laid his 
request before the King ; and had by order 
returned for answer, that it gave his Ma- 
jesty concern that he should think of re- 
signing his command; that he would, 
however, take his request into considerar 
tion. The campaign had not at that time 
been closed, and the King had not thought 
proper to appoint a successor to the gene- 
ral before the close of it; he then sent 
him leave to return home, provided sit 
H. Clinton were still in America to take 
the cummand ; but that if sir Henry should 
not be in America on the arrival of the 
leave, (for sir Henry had likewise solicited 
permission to return), that the general 
was to wait uatil a successor should be 


pointed: this was. the plain trath; aud 
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from the flattering expressions of royal 
eoncern at his return, the world might 
judge whether or not the King had been 
prepossessed with any insinuation to the 
prejudice of the general. His lordship 
then declared upon his honour, that he 
had ever seconded the demands, remon- 
strances, and plans ef the hon. gentleman, 
and that he had gone so far as to urge @ 
compliance with them more than once, 
@wice, or even three times. As to the 
conduct of the war, if it had not been as 
successful as might have been wished, it 
was not only doing him an injustice in 
making him the cause of our miscarriages, 
but even making him of much more con- 
sequence than he really was, by attribut- 
ing to him the sole management of the 
war: he was but the humble servant of 
the crown ; if he had not the greatest abi- 
lities to recommend him, at least he had 
this much to say as an excuse, that he had 
always acted since he had been in office, 
to the very best of his judgment. If the 


hon. general had not immediate instruc- | 


‘tions when he called for them, it was be- 
cause many things depended upon unfore- 
seen circumstances; and as it was impos- 
sible to send letters every day beyond the 
Atlantic, the general must necessarily, in 
many respects, be left to his own discre- 
tion. He had not a wish to prevent any 
enquiry thet might rescue the reputation 
of any gentleman from obloquy; and he 
trusted, that, if a parliamentary enquiry 
should take pjace, he was so prepared to 

- meet it, that his honour and character 
should come off in triumph. Returning, 
then, to the motion, he appealed to Heaven 

to witness, that in his life he had never 
been more surprized than when he heard 
the construction that had been put upon 

the proclamation. He disclaimed, and 
reprobated as detestable, every species of 
war that militated against humanity, and 
those laws of civilization that had smooth- 
ed the rugged face of war; but he main- 
tained, that no man could fairly deduce, 
from the words of the proclamation, that 
any thing more was intended to be done 
than to treat America no longer asa child, 
that was to be reclaimed by gentle cor- 
rection, but as an enemy, that was to be 
forced into peace by dint of arms, and by 
fair, honest, open war. America, by 
leaguing with France, should no longer be 

_ treated as a British country, but as a part 

ef the dominions belonging to the French 

crown; the Americans, by their alliance, 

. were become French, and should in future 
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be treated as Frenchmen. This, and this 
only, was to be understood from the pro- 
clamation; wanton cruelty could not be 
patronized by the King, or by any Briton; 
no British minister Would dare to send 
orders for committing wanton barbarit 
to a British army; and no British army 
ever would, or ought, in any case, to obey 
them. He would not allow that the burn- 
ing of a warehouse converted into a bat- 
tery, or of houses or towns that were become 
repositories of military stores, or places 
of arms, could be called cruelty. Such 
acts had been always practised by every 
civilized nation in Europe; and every thin 
that could be attempted with a prospect ot 
success, that could distress an enemy, and 
disable him from injuring the opposite 
party, had been always held justifiable by 
the laws of war. He had not heard of an 
address to his Majesty, expressive of dis- 
Pewure at the orders given tosir George 

odney to bombard Havre-de-Grace, and 
similar orders to several other officers; no 
more than he had heard it reprobated to 
fire upon a ship, merely because some ine. 
nocent person might perish through it. 
Even at home, did not the laws of Eng- 
land allow us to destroy our own country 
all around us, to prevent the enemy to 
find provision or forage? By how much 
a stronger reason ought we to destroy the 
country of our open, declared, and avowed 
enemy? Upon the whole, as the procla- 
mation breathed nothing inconsistent with 
the general principles of war, and as no- 
thing was intended to be done which could 
clash with the idea we had of war, he 
thought the address improper, and would 
therefore oppose the motion. 

Lord Howe felt for the noble lord being 
taken unprepared ; it was fit, he said, that 
he should have timely notice of an attack 
upon him; and he should be glad that an 
enquiry should take place on himself, his 
brother, and the noble lord, that all 
three might have a fair opportunity of vin- 
dicating their characters. - 

General Burgoyne said, he intended to 
vote for the Address, but wished to screen 
himself from the imputation of inconsis- 
tency ; he was an enemy to every spécies - 
of cruelty, to any thing unbecoming a sol- 
dier. if he had Tublished any thing, when 
at the head of his army, that had inspired 
gentlemen with an idea that he intended 
to urge a cruel war, his meaning had not 
been properly understood ; for his procla- 
mation was calculated only to assure the 
inhabitants, that-desolation should be kept: 
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far from them, and their property be se- 
cured to them. He would say this much, 
however, that tomahawks and _ scalping- 
knives had been restrained by him, and 
every aid, every encouragement in pecu- 
niary and other ways given the Indians for 
bringing in prisoners unhurt: that his in- 
flexibility in that respect, his resolution 
even in punishing when he could, and not 
any other cause, as had been set forth in a 
Jong French letter addressed to him in a 
news-paper, by M. St. Luc de la Corne, 
had caused the desertion of the Indians. 
He justified, by precedent in the last war, 
and by the opinion of general count de la 
Lippe, the burning of houses, towns, or 
villages, lest they should be filled by ene- 
mies, who might thence annoy us. He 
wished ardently for an enquiry, and hoped 
the House would agree to the motion. 

Sir Grey Cooper said, he could not suf- 
ficiently express his astonishment that gen- 
tlemen should torture words, and give 
them a construction that could not be war- 
ranted by the tenor of the proclamation: 
-he recapitulated the whole of it, and in- 
ferred, from its tendency, that nothing 
cruel could have been intended by the 
part particularly alluded to; the Ameri- 
cans were no longer to be treated as Ame- 
ricans, but as Frenchmen: that was all 
that was meant. He then read quotations 
from Puffendorff and Grotius, to prove 
that burning of towns that were nurseries 
of soldiers, or arsenals, or magazines of 
military stores, was perfectly consistent 
with the principles of civilized war. . 

Mr. Burke instanced the letter of the 
marshal de Belleisle to M. de Contades, in 
the last war, which was intercepted by 
the English. It was held in so disgrace- 
ful a light, that it was published in the 
London Gazette, to prove to all the world, 
that the French, driven to extremities, 
were forced to renew the barbarities of 
war, and to desolate the country that the 
could not subdue; and so strongly did this 
publication work on the French court, that 
In a proclamation they disavowed all 
knowledge of it: in so infamous a light 
did the barbaritics of war appear to all 
Europe. .He thought the most excep- 
tionable words were, “ that they had hi- 
therto refrained from the extremes of 
war and the desolation of the country.” 
It was necessary, in order to decide on 
this poit, to look back to the conduct of 
the war: had not almost every advantage 
been taken that the right of war among 
civilized nations could authorise? Thus, if 
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the war was to be changed—if the lenity, 
the humanity, the toleration which had 
been hitherto observed, was to be foregone, 
and we had forbore nothing that the rights 
of war could authorise, then the plan now 
to be prosecuted was different from lenity 
and toleration, and was different from the 
laws of war. The laws of war were the 
laws of limitation, for war was constantly 

to be limited by necessity, and its calami- 

ties and ravages bound in by that plea 
alone. But the extremes of war, and 
the desolation of a country, went beyond 
all limitations ; and as no necessity could 
warrant them, no argument could excuse 
them. To prove, by an example, the dif- 
ference between the limitations of war, and 

the extremes of war, he stated, that it 
would be right and pardonable, because it 

would. be necessary to burn any fort, gar 

rison, or town, that would give strength to 

the enemy, and enable them to annoy you; 

it would be proper to burn any house hoa 

which the enemy fired upon you; but it 

would not be lawful, right, or pardonable, 

to burn any town, or house, that might, in 

process of time, give strength to the ene- 

my, but which could not now shelter 

them. ‘The extremes of war and the 

desolation of acountry,” were sweet sound- 

ing mutes and liquids, but their meaning 

was terrible; they meant the killing of 
man, woman, and child, burning thetr. 
houses, and ravaging their Jands, annihi- 
lating humanity from the face of the earth, 

or rendering it so wretched that death 
would be preferable. .And against whom 
was this dreadful menace pronounced ?. 
Not against the virulent ani the guilty, 
but against those who, conscious of recti- 
tude, had acted to the best of their ability 
in a good cause, and stood up to fight for 
freedom and their country. Lewis 14 of 
France, he said, ravaged and laid waste. 
the Palatinate; and the great duke of 
Marlborough, in retaliation, ravaged Ba- 
varia: it was held pardonable and fair to. 
revenge the crebnakied on the ally, rather 
than on the criminal herself, because there 
she was most vulnerable. Would not our 
enemies do the same? And. would not 
every power be intimidated from allying 
with a nation who had thrown away every 
shadow of principle, and renewed the sa- 
vage horrors of ignorant and uncivilized 
war ? ) 
Lord North denied, in the most direct 
terms, that ministers had any intention of 
giving the least encouragement to the in- 
troduction of any new species of war im 
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America. He was much obliged to sir 


W. Howe for his favourable open of 
him ; but begged leave to differ from him, 
in supposing that it was the fault of minis- 
ters that he was not better supported. 
He was certain they had done every thing 
in their power to co-operate with him ; 
and if the business had tailed through any 
neglect, which he was inclined to believe 
it had not, he was fully convinced that 
ministers would be found to have done all 
that could be reasonably expected from 
them... 

Mr. Attorney General Wedderburn said, 
that the proclamation was as sober, con- 
scientious, and humane a piece of good 
writing as ever he saw: he explained away 
the intention of the ‘ extremes of war,’ and 
asserted, that nothing could be done but 
what was necessary to self-preservation, 
which he avowed was a sufficient plea for 
all the horrors of war. 

Mr. Hous reprobated the proclamation, 
as containing the bloody principles of those 
by whom it was dictated. Scotch lawyers 
and Scotch statesmen, he said, had of late 
come into this country, and poisoned the 
fountain head of government. It was a 
melancholy truth, that their influence per- 
vaded every department, and their prin- 
ciples had cankered the constitution. He 
was for the motion. 

Governor Johnstone approved of the 
proclamation throughout, and condemned 
the American Congress in the strongest 
terms. He thought no quarter ought to 
be shewn to them; and if the infernals 
could be let Joose against them, he should 
approve of the measure. He said, the 
proclamation certainly did mean a war of 
desolution : it meant nothing else ; it could 
mean nothing else; and if he had been on 
the spot when it was issued, he would have 
signed it. He declared he was of no 

arty. As to the commissioners, they had 
it not in their power to accept of either of 
the alternatives proposed by the Congress. 
They could not allow the independence of 
America, and they had not power to with- 
draw the army. They could indeed order 
a cessation of arms; but the Congress 
were not satisfied with chat. | 

Sir George Yonge said, it was well 
known the governor had disagreed with 
the Congress; how it happened, was 
needless to enquire; but if any man 

capable of harbouring such a thought, 


should conceive the idea of urging on |}. 


this country to a thirst of blood against 
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America, though to the disgrace and ruin 
of this country, thereby gratifying his re- 
sentment, under colour of the public ser- 
vice, no arguments could be better suited 
to such a pathos than those of the go- 
vernor. ‘That this seemed strange froma 
commissioner sent out to make peace ; that 
it must be a matter of concern to every one, 
to know why that peace, which every one 
had wished for last year, had slipt through 
our hands. That the Congress had agreed 
to treat on two conditions, one of which 
was left to our own choice, and one of 
which left the independence of America 
out, as a preliminary, if the force was 
withdrawn: that it was to be hoped, when 
the commissioners returned, all the pro- 
ceedings would be laid before us. ‘That 
the Manifesto breathed nothing but the 
indiscriminate exercise of the extremes of 
war ; that those were sometimes practised, 
but always fatally to those who used them. 
That he had seen the Palatinate in 1763 ; 
that even then, marks were visible of the 
desolation made by the French in the pre- 
ceding century. That they had then de- 
fended it on the ground of the rights of 
war, of covering their frontiers, and of 
self-preservation; yet mankind revolted 
against the cruelty, and it was notorious 
that the blood which was then spilt, ce- 
mented the union of that combination and 
alliance, which in about ten years after 
shook the French monarchy to its founda- 
tions. That the case would be the same 
now; that, besides this, retaliation would 
follow; though, that out of the question, 

it was a disgrace to humanity, and to Great © 
Britain, wantonly to shed blood even with 
impunity. That he had for some time 
thought we were a people devoted to de- 
struction: that it now grew more certain, 
and we seemed resolved to deserve it: that 
the first capital symptom was, a total want 
of wisdom in our rulers; the last and 
finishing one was, a total want of huma- 
nity in the people. That we were now 
arrived, as to both these, to the utmost 
pitch we could reach; and it was scarcely 
a prophecy to foretel that we could not, 
and should not, and indeed we did not de- 
serve to escape the consequences. 

The House divided : 
Tellers. 


Mr. Coke, of Norfolk -).. 
YEAS j Mr. Byng - - - - ¥ 128 
Sir Wm. Gordon - - - 
Noss } Mr. Robinson - - -- ° 209 
So it passed in the negative. 
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Printed by T. C. Hansard, Peterborough-Court, 
Fleet-Street, London. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, FROM 
THE YEAR 1£03 DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


Mr. T. C. Hansarp informs the Subscribers that the 
Twenty-Fourts, Twenty-Firra, and Twenry-Sixta Volumes 
of the above Work, comprising the Debates in both Houses, 
from the Opening of the New Parliament, November 24, 1812, 
to the Close of the Session, July 22, 1813, are ready for de- 
livery, and may be had of their respective Booksellers, 

Peterborough Court, ‘24th Dec. 1813. ~ 


*,* Complete Sets may still be had of the Publishers. The 
Debates of the ensuing Session will be published as speedily as 
possible: and all Communications forwarded to Mr. Hansard, 
wil] be attended to. 


New Edition of the STATE TRIALS, in Royal Oetavo. 
The Nineteenth Volume of 


A COMPLETE COLLECTION of STATE 

TRIALS, and Proceedings fur High Treason and other ' 
Crimes and Misdemeanors from the earliest period to the pre- 
sent time; with Notes and other Illustratiuns; by T. B. 
HOWELL, Esq. F. R.S. F.S.A,, is ready for delivery. Com- 
plete sets may be had.—Gentlemen desirous of becoming Sub- 
scribers may have the option of purchasing the Work as far as 
published at one time, or of being supplied at the rate of a 
Volume per month. 


*,* The Twentieth Volume is in the Press, and will be 
published early in the ensuing year. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme and Brown; E. 
Jeffery ; J. Richardson; Black, Parry and Co. ; J. Hatchard ; 
J. Faulder ; J. Booker; Cradock and Joy; J. Booth; E. Lloyd; 
B. H. Evans; Budd and Calkin; and T. C. Hansard. 
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